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; i as are needed into a book, but they have pola ty fail 


a ures, because the authors have been good book-makers, but fee 

















tt is ‘not. a. ie ‘collection 






ae to the hero! 


of recipes, eens. at random from doubtful sources, but has 





poke “Those housewives, especially, lone purses are not over-— ‘ 
plethoric, will, it is believed, find its pages full of Hel and: 





ba has been made in the simple order of the alphabet, and for the sake é ; i 
ae still more ney reference, a bal full alphabetical index has: ue 


worthy, and the recipes shemale are new to print and well i in- 


dorsed. Several suggestive articles have also been introduced, 





which, though not belonging strictly to cookery, bear such close | a 
relations to it that the fitness of ee appearance in the connection 3 : 
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depends as the quality of its home-made loaves. 


~@hio, Indiana and Missouri. white winter wheat grades are es, 


: 7 may be made. 

















BREAD-MAKING. 


a . 


Tue old saying, ‘‘ bread is the staff of life,” has sound reason in 
it. Flour made from wheat, and meal from oats and Indian corn, 
are rich in the waste-repairing elements, starch and albumen, and 
head the list of articles of food for man. Good bread makes the 
homeliest_ meal acceptable, and the coarsest fare appetizing, while 
the most luxurious table is not even tolerable without it. Light, 
erisp rolls for breakfast, spongy, sweet bread for dinner, and flaky — 
biscuit for supper, cover a multitude of culinary sins; and there is _ 
no one thing on which the health and ccmfort of a family so:much 


Opinions as to what constitutes good bread differ, perhaps, as 
much as tastes and opinions concerning any thing else, but all will © 
agree that bread, to, be good, ought to be light, sweet—that is, free 
from any perceptible acid or yeasty taste—flaky, granular or not /— 
lable to become a doughy mass, and as white as the grade of flour __ 
used will allow. If members of the family have delicate cigssiie ie 
powers, they will not use new bread, and therefore must have 
as will keep with little change of texture and none of nes: | 
taste, for several days. To obtain these qualities in bread, use the 
best flour, as in families where no bread is wasted, the best is cheap- 

The good old Genesee Valley white winter wheat, of/ Western 
New York, makes a flour unsurpassed in quality. The Michigan, 


the same, but the Minnesota hard spring wheat ‘new process” 
flour is the equal of the best, and is so much superior in strength — 
that one-eighth less is used in all recipes for bread and cake. The 
eommon or ‘‘straight” brands are used by the great majority of 
- families, and from all of them good, uniform au palatable bread 
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Housekeepers alae select flour by. Saami “They usually ett 
take some tried brand, or select on the recommendation of their fur- 
--nisher. No rule can be given by which an inexperienced person can _ mi 
determine the grade of flour with accuracy, but a few hints will 
_ enable any one to know what not to buy. Good flour adheresto 
_ the hand, and, when pressed, shows the imprint of the lines of the = 
ain: Its tint is cream white. Never buy that which has a blue- | 
_ white tinge. Poor flour is not adhesive, may be blown about easily, 
and sometimes has a dingy look, as though mixed with ashes. 
Flour should be bought in quantities corresponding to the num- 

ber in the family, that it may not become damaged by long keeping. 
Ina family of five, a barrel, or even a half-barrel sack of flour, 
os excellent when first bought, will become much deteriorated before ee 
oat ~ being used up. A small family should always buy in twenty-five 
Be pound, or at largest, fifty pound sacks. Flour should be kept dry, 
y cool and entirely beyond the reach of marauders, big or little, 
especially the latter, for the infinitesimal meal moth is far more to 
be dreaded than rats or mice. Therefore every receptacle of flour 

- should be thoroughly and frequently cleansed, to guard against ani- 
mal as well as vegetable parasites. A single speck of mold, coming 

_ from old or damp flour in an obscure corner of the flour-box, will 
 Jeaven the whole as rapidly and strongly as ten times its weight in ~ 
yeast. In no event should flour be used without being sifted. =| 
_ Bread-making seems a simple process enough, but it requires a 
oe delicate care and watchfulness, and a thorough knowledge of all oh 
the contingencies of the process, dependent on the different qualities 
- of flour, and the varying kinds and conditions of yeast, and the 
change of seasons; the process which raises bread successfully in 
_ winter making it sour in summer. ‘There are many littfe things in , 
_ bread-making which require accurate observation, and, while valu- 

able recipes and well-defined methods in detail are invaluable aids, | 
nothing but experience will secure the name merited by so few, 
though earnestly coveted by ore practical, sensible housekeeper— _ 
_ an excellent bread-maker.” Three things are indispensable to 
~ guecess: good flour, good yeast, and watchful care. Never use 
flour without sifting ; and a large tin or wooden pail with a tight- 
. fitting cover, kept full of sifted flour, will be found a great conven- 
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Sais: All kinds of ffsne and meal, except iuckewheat and Guan 
and Graham, too, when coarse—need sifting, and all, like wheat 
pa should be bought in small quantitics, as they become damp 

and musty by long standing. 

3 THe YEAST. ~ bts 

After the flour, the yeast or leaven is the next essential element 
in bread. For regular fare most, especially women, prefer ‘‘ yeast 
bread,” but men who can not forget ‘how their mother used to 
cook,” have a liking for ‘ malerisine” bread, and the latter deserves — 
the acquaintance of the housekeeper and a frequent welcome on 
‘the family table. The dry hop yeast, such as Twin Bros., Stratton’s, 
National, Eagle, Gillett’s, and many others, are all good, if fresh, 
and always available, for they are found in every grocery. Many 
housekeepers use baker’s yeast, and buy for a penny or two what 
will serve each baking of bread. Potato yeast has two advantages 
over other kinds; bread made from it keeps moist longer, and there 
is no danger that an excess of yeast will injure the eas of the 


bread. 
Tus SPoNnGE. 


This is made from warm water or milk, yeast and flour (some add i 






mashed potatoes) mixed together in the proportion of one pint wet- 


ting (water or milk) to two pints of sifted flour. If milk is used 
it should be new, and must be first scalded, and then cooled to blood. 
heat. The scalding tends to prevent souring. In using water bring 
it to blood heat. If the ‘‘ wetting” is too hot, the bread will be 


eoarse. When water is used a tablespoon* of lard or butter makes 


the bread more tender. Bread made from milk is, of course, more 
tender and nutritious, but it has not the sweet taste of the wheat, 
and will not keep as long as that. made from water. When mixed 
with milk it requires less flour and less kneading. In summer, care 
must be taken not to set sponge too early, at least not before eight 
er nine o'clock in the evening. (Sponge mixed with bran water, 
warm in winter and cold .in summer, makes sweeter bread. Boil | 
' bran in the proportion of one pint to a quart of water and strain.) 
In very hot weather, sponge may be made with cold water. In 


winter, mix the batter. with water or milk, at blood warmth, testing 


* Whenever, in this book, the words cupful, coffee-cupful, tea-cupful, table-spoonfal uae 
an ‘occur, the termination ‘ful ’’ is dropped, for the sake of brevity, 
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— it with the finger, and making it as warm as can be borne; stir in 


the flour, which will cool it sufficiently for the yeast; cover closely | 





‘and place in a warm and even temperature. A good plan is to fold 
a clean blanket several times, and cover with it, providing the 
_ sponge is set in a very large crock or jar, so that there is no danger 
of its running over. Asa general rule, one small tea-cup of yeast 
and three pints of ‘“‘ wetting” will make sponge enough for four 
ordinary loaves. In all sponges add the yeast last, making sure that 
the sponge is not hot enough to scald it; when placed to rise, 
always coverclosely. In cold weather the temperature runs down very 
quickly, in many kitchens, after the fire is out, and the bread shouid 
be set earlier in the evening, and in a warmer place; a temperature 
_ of eighty or ninety degrees is right. When it rises well for the first 
two hours, it will go on rising unless the temperature falls below the 
freezing point. It isan improvement to beat the sponge thoroughly, - 
like batter for a cake, for fifteen minutes. Never set sponge in tin, 
but always in stoneware, because a more steady and uniform heat 
can be maintained in a stone jar than in tin. x 


| TO MAKE GOOD BREAD, 
Always be ) : 


“Up in the morning early, just at the peep of day,” ~— 
in summer time, to prevent the sponge becoming sour by too long 
standing, and in winter to be getting materials warmed and in readi-_ 
ness for use. A large, seamless tin dish-pan with handles and a — 
tight-fitting cover, kept for this purpose alone, is better than a 
wooden bowl for bread. It should be thoroughly washed and 
- gealded every time it is used. Measure and sift the flour. It is 
- gonvenient to keep two quart cups, one for dry and the other for 
liquid measuring. In winter always warm the flour (by placing it in 
a pan in a warm oven for a few minutes or by setting it over night. 
where it will be kept at the same temperature as the sponge) and also 
_ thesponge. Put the flour ina bread pan, make a large well in the cen- 
ter, into which pour the sponge, adding two level tea-spoons of salt (this 
is the quantity for four loaves of bread) ; mix well, being careful not 
to get the dough too stiff; turn out on the bread-board, rub the pan 
clean, and add the ‘‘rubbings” to the bread. Knead for from 
forty-five minutes to one hour, or until the dough ceases to stick te _ 
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either the board or hands. Do not stop kneading untildone. Any 
pause in the process injures the bread. The process of kneading 1s 
very important. Use just as little flour in kneading as will prevent 
sticking, and practice will enable one to make a little flour go a 
great way. Some good bread-makers knead with the palm of the 
hands until the dough is a flat cake, then fold once, repeating this 
operation until the dough is perfectly smooth and elastic; others 
close the hands and press hard and quickly into the dough with the 
fists, dipping them into the flour when the dough sticks; or, after 
kneading, chop with the chopping knife and then knead again; 
others still knead with a potato-masher, thinking it a great saving 
of strength. Another method, used by good bread-makers, is to 
raise the whole mass and drop or dash it with considerable force upon 
the mixing-board or table for several minutes. No exact directions 
ean be given, but experience and practice will prove the best guides. 
After the bread is thoroughly kneaded, form into a round mass or 
large loaf, sprinkle the bread-pan well with flour, and, having | 
placed the loaf in it, sprinkle flour lightly on the top (some grease — | 
the top with salted lad or butter instead of sprinkling with flour); 
eover closely, and set to rise in a warm temperature; let it rise to 
__ twice its original size this time, say from one to two hours, differing 
in time with the season of the year. Then knead down in the pan, 
cut into equal parts, place one at a time on the board, mold each © 
into a smooth, oblong loaf, not too large, and put one after another 
into a well-greased baking-pan; grease the tops of the loaves with 
salted lard or butter, and set to rise. Or the loaves may be made 
by buttering the hands, and taking enough from the mass to form 
a loaf, molding it into shape in the hands, without using flour. This 
imsures a nice, brown, tender crust. Loaves made in the French 
styie, long and narrow, are about half crust, and more easily di. 
gested, the action of heat anticipating part of the digestive process. 
In molding, do not Jeave any lumps or loose flour adhering to the 
outside, but mold until the loaves are perfectly smooth. No par- 
ticular directions can be given in regard to the time bread should 
stand after it is molded and placed in the pans, because here is the 
point where observation and discretion are so indispensable. In hot 
weather. when the yeast is very good and the bread very light, it 
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must not stand over fifteen minutes before edie to esr Tri tt is 
cold weather, and the yeast is less active, or the bread not perfectly. 
raised, it may sometimes stand an hour in the pans without i injury. a ; 
_ When it is risen so as to seam or crack, it is ready for the oven; if __ 
it stands after this it becomes sour, and even if it does not sour it 
_ doses its freshness and sweetness, and the bread becomes dry sooner i 
after baking. Bread should undergo but two fermentations; the — 
saccharine or sweet fermentation, and the vinous, when it smells 


something like foaming beer. The housewife who would have good, 


sweet bread, must never let it pass this change, because the third _ 


be or acetous fermentation then takes place. This last can be remedied 


t= 


by adding soda in the proportion of one tea-spoon to each quart of 
wetting; or, which is the same thing, a tea-spoon to four quarts of 
a flour; but the bread will be much less nutritious and healthful, and 
- some of the best elements of the dour will be lost.» Se add 


salt to all bread, biscuit, griddle-cakes, etc., but never salt sponge. 


A smali quantity of white sugar is an improvement to all bread 

dough. Bread should always be mixed as soft as it can be handled, 
but in using the ‘‘ new process” flour, made from spring wheat, the 
dough requires to be much harder than is necessary when using that _ 
- made from winter wheat. 


To BAKE BREAD. ; ; 


Here is the important point, for the bread may be perfect thus 


far and then be spoiled in baking. No definite rules can be given 


: that apply equally well to every stove and range; but one general 
rule must be observed, which is, to have a steady, moderate heat, | 
such as is more minutely described in the directions for baking large — 
cakes. The oven must be just hot enough; if too hot, a firm crust 
is formed before the bread has expanded enough, and it will be 
_ heavy. To test the heat, place a teaspoon of flour on an old piece 
of crockery (to secure an even heat), and set in middle of the oven; 
- if it browns in one minute the heat is right. An oven in which the 


bare hand and arm can not be held longer than to count twenty a 








ve . moderately, i is hot enough. The attention of stove-makers seems Ny 
never to have been directed to the fact that there is no accurate ao 
_ means of testing the heat of ovens. but it is to be hoped that inthe 
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mear future some simple device may be found which will render 


used, and thus reduce baking to a science. To test whether the 
bread is done, break the loaves apart and press gently with 
the finger; if elastic it is done, but if clammy, not done, and must 
be returned to the oven; or, if the loaves are single, test with a 

straw plucked from a broom. Break off the branches and thrust 


bread is not done, but if free from dough if is ready to be removed 


branches have been broken off, catch and bring out the dough, 
when not thoroughly baked. 

The time required for baking is not less than three-quarters of an 
hour, and bread baked a full hour is more wholesome and is gen- 
erally considered more palatable. ‘‘The little fairy that hovers 
over successful bread-making is heat, not too ttle nor too much, 
but uniform.” 

‘When removed from the oven, take the loaves out of the pan, 
grease the entire outer crust with melted butter, and tilt them on 
edge, so as to secure a free circulation of air. It is better not to 
cover bread while warm, unless with a light cloth to keep off flies. 
Thoroughly exposed to the air the surface cools first, insuring a crisp 
crust and the retention of the moisture in the loaf. There are 
those, however, who follow successfully the plan of wrapping the 


bread-cloth. Never put warm bread next to wood, as the part in 
P placing the bread on it. 

Good bread-makers differ widely as to the number of times bread 
» tious bread, and that in all subsequent fermentations, a decomposi- 


staff of life.” | 
If by accident or neglect the bread is baked too hard, rub the 


18 


unnecessary such inaccurate and untrustworthy tests as must now be 


the larger end into the loaf; if it is sticky when withdrawn, the 


from the oven. ‘The little projections on the straw, where the. 


bread, as soon as it is removed from the oven, in a coarse towel or 
contact will have a bad taste. Spread a cloth over the table before 
should rise, some insisting that the rule of our good grandmothers, 
who only allowed it to rise once, insures the sweetest and most nutri-— 
_ tion takes places that is damaging to the wholesome qualities of the 


loaf over with butter, wet a towel and wrap it in it, and cover with 
another dry towel. In winter, bread dough may be kept sweet. 
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by evar aye by piace it haliers it will be aid without fescue 
_ by putting it so deep into the flour barrel as to exclude it ROE BS 


from the air. When wanted for use, make into bread, or, by add- 


ing the proper ingredients, into cake, rusk, biscuit, apne mae 
lings, chicken pie, etc. | ; 
When the bread is cold, place in a stone jar or tin box, which 
must be thoroughly washed, scalded and dried each baking day. A 
still better receptacle for bread is a tin wash-boiler with a close 


cover, kept for this purpose alone. When small, single loaf pans 


are used, the bread may be removed to cool, the pans washed and 
dried, and the loaves afterwards replaced each in its pan, and then 
set away in a box or boiler. The pan helps to keep the bread 
moist and palatable for several days. 

The best pan for bread is made of Russia iron (which is but little 
more costly than tin and will last many times as long), about four 
by ten inches on the bottom, flaring to the top, and about four and 


© one-half?’ inches deep. The pan should be greased very lightly for 


bread. | 
Attention to neatness, important in all cookery, is doubly im- 
portant in bread-making. Be sure that the hair is neatly combed 
and put up (which ought to be done before the dress is put on 
every morning), and that the hands, arms and finger-nails are 
‘scrupulously clean. A neat calico apron with bib, and sleeves of 
_ dress well-tucked up and fastened so that they will not come down, 
add much to the comfort of this the most important task of the 
kitchen queen. 
_ There are three critical points in the process of Besar anakiies 
_ the condition of the yeast, which must never be used if sour; the 
_ temperature where the bread is set to rise, which must not be so hot 
as to scald; and the temperature of the oven, which must be unis 
form, neither too hot nor too cold. | | aoe 
_ In cutting warm bread for the table, heat the knife, and, whether 


7 


hot or cold, cut only as much as will be eaten. It is better to 


ine replenish the bread-plate once or even twice during a meal than to” 


- have slices left over to dry up and waste. 





When using coal, put into the fire-box enough tofinish the baking; | 
adding more Bde the process is apt to render the base de, ; 
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irregular. When wood is used, make a good hot fire, see that the 
stove has a good, free draft, and let it cool to an even, steady heat a : ae 
before putting the bread in theoven. The finest bread may becom- 
‘pletely spoiled in baking, and a A Oe tas fire can not be easily ms 
regulated. } 
_ The patent iron shelves, made to be attached to the ae of 
stoves and ranges, are very convenient places for placing bread to 
rise. They give the necessary warmth, and the height is conven- 
tent for watching. 

The proportion of gluten in wheat, and consequently in flour, 
varies greatly in different varieties. Flour in which gluten is 
abundant will absorb much more liquid than that which contains a 
greater proportion of starch, and consequently is stronger; that is, 
will make more bread to a given quantity. Gluten is a flesh-former, ‘ 
and starch a heat-giver, in the nutritive processes of the body. Bee 
Flour containing a good proportion of gluten remains 2 compact 
‘mass when compressed in the hand, while starchy flour crumbles ae 
«and lacks adhesive properties. Neither gluten or starch dissolve Ona 
in cold water. The gluten is a grayish, tough, elastic substance. oe 
In yeast-bread, the yeast, in fermenting, combines with the sugar in mee 
the flour and the sugar which has been added to the flour, and car- 
bonic acid gas and alcohol are produced. The gas tries to escape, 
but is confined by the elastic, strong gluten which forms the walls | 
of the cells in which it is held, its expansion changing the solid ~ 
dough into a light, spongy mass. The kneading process distributes 
the yeast thoroughly through the bread, making the grain even. 
The water used in mixing the bread softens the gluten, and cements 
all the particles of flour together, ready for the action of the car- 
___ bonic acid gas. In baking, the loaf grows larger as the heat ex- 
a pands the carbonic acid gas, and converts the water into steam and 
the alcohol into vapor, but it, meantime, loses one-sixth of its weight 
by the escape of these through the pores of the bread. Some of the 
_ starch changes into gum, the cells of the rest are broken by the 
heat, the gluten is softened and made tender, and the bread is in 
_ the condition most easily acted upon by the digestive fluids. 

There is a great difference of opinion as to the comparative mer- 
its of bread made from fine flour, and Graham, or whole wheat 
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flour. The latter is undoubtedly best for persons cake aes seden- _ 


_ eausing the fluids to flow more freely; whue for those who follow 
active, out-of-door pursuits, the fine flour bread is probably best, aa 
being more nutritious and economical, because wholly digested. 

_ There is anold and true saying, that ‘‘she who has baked a good 
batch of bread has done a good days work.” Bread-making should 
stand at the head of domestic accomplishments, since the health 


and happiness of the family depends immeasurably upon good 


bread; and there is certain to come a time in the experience of 
every true, thoughtful woman when she is glad and proud of her 
ability to make nice, sweet loaves, free from soda, alum, and other 
_ injurious ingredients, or bitter regret that she neglected to learn, 
_ or was so unfortunate as not to have been taught, at least the first 
requisites of good bread-making. 


GRAHAM AND Corn BREAD. 


It is very desirable that every family should have a constant 
_ supply of bread made of unbolted flour, or rye and Indian corn. 
_ Most persons find it palatable, and it promotes health. For these 
coarse breads, always add a little brown sugar or molasses, and the 
amount given in the recipes may be increased according to taste. 


ait tary lives, as the coarse particles stimulate the digestive organs, 


They rise quicker and in a less warm atmosphere than without 


_ sweetening. A little lard or butter improves bread or cakes made 
of Graham or Indian meal, rendering them light and tender. 
Graham rises rather more quickly than fine flour (as the whole 
wheat flour contains a larger proportion of gluten, and fermentation 


as 4s more rapid), and should not be allowed to rise quite as light. 


The pans should be greased more thoroughly for Graham and corn 
_ bread than for that made from fine flour. The fire should be steady 

and sufficient to complete the baking, and the oven hot when the 
_ bread is putin. A fresh blaze will burn the crust, while a steady 

fire will sweeten it. Graham bread bakes more slowly than fine- 
flour bread, and corn bread requires more time and a hotter oven 
than either. Use either yellow or white corn, ground coarse, for 
mush, and white, ground fine, for bread, ete. In cutting the latter 
_ while warm, heat the knife, and hold it perpendicularly. Rye is 


said Hey pienens more moisture be nc the air Pink any other grain; 3 


hence, all bread from this meal needs a longer application of heat, 


C and keeps moister pater me baked | than that made from other & 


oe ‘grain. - e 
is a ; _ SPONGE FOR WINTER Use. 


: Peel and boil four or Ave medium-sized potatoes } in two quarts of 
_ water (which will boil down to one quart by thet ime the potatoes B 


are cooked): when done, take out and press through a colander, or 


-mmash very fine in the crock in which the sponge is to be made; _ 
make a well in the center, into which put one cup of flour, and pour. w4 


ever it the boiling water from the potatoes; stir thoroughly, and 


: _*when cool add a pint of tepid water, flour enough to make a thin | 
tosen and a cup of yeast. This sponge makes very moist bread. 


ey 
BREAD SPONGE.’ 


Six potatoes boiled and mashed while hot, two table-spoons (ur dee 
_ white sugar, two of butter, one quart tepid water; into this stir 
_ three cups flour; beat to a smooth batter, add six table-spoons — 
yeast; set over night, and, in the morning, knead in sufficient flour 
to make a stiff, spongy dough ; knead vigorously: for fifteen min- 


ni > 
t 


_ utes, set away to rise, and, when light, knead for ten minutes; mold — 


out into moderate-sized loaves, and let rise until they are hike deli-| 3. 
cate or light sponge-cake.— Mrs. George H. Rust, Minneapolis, Minn, Rie 


_Breap Sponge AND BREAD. 


. Five pints warm water, five quarts sifted flour, one coffee-cup é - 
- yeast ; mix ina two-gallon stone jar, cover closely, and set in alarge 
tin pan, so that if the sponge rises over the top of the jar, the 
| drippings may fall into the pan. Set to rise the evening before — : 
baking. In winter be careful to set ina warm place. Inthe morne _ 
ang sift six quarts flour into a pail, pour the sponge into a bread- 
pan or bowl, add two table-spoons of salt, then the flour gradually ee 
_ mix and knead well, using up nearly all the flour. This first — 
_ kneading is the most important, and should occupy at least twenty . 
minutes. Make the bread in one large loaf, set away in a warm 
place, and cover with a cloth. It ought to rise in half an hour, 
when it should be kneaded thoroughly again for ten minutes. Then ue 
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take enough dough for three good-sized loaves (a quart bowl of dough 
to each), give five minutes kneading to each loaf, and place to rise 
in a dripping-pan well greased with lard. The loayes will be light 
in five or ten minutes, and will bake in a properly heated oven in 
half an hour. Make a#well in the center of the remaining dough, 
and into it put a half tea-cup of white sugar, one tea-cup of lard, 
and two eggs, which mix thoroughly with the dough. knead inte 
one large loaf, set in a warm place about fifteen mimates to rise, and, 
when light, knead five minutes and let rise again for about ten 
minutes, when it should be light. Take out of pan, and knead on 
bread-board, roll about an inch in thickness, cut out with a biscuit. 
cutter, and place in dripping-pan; let rise five minutes and bake 
twenty minutes. In winter more time must be allowed for ‘rising. 
This makes three ioaves and ninety biscuit.—S. A. Melching, Marys- 
ville, Ohio. ; 
Breap WITH BUTTERMILK. 

The evening before baking, bring to the boiling point two quarts 
of buttermilk (or boil sour, milk and take the same quantity of the 
whey), and pour into a crock in which a scant tea-cup of sifted flour 
has been placed. Let stand till sufficiently cool, then add half a 
cup of yeast, and flour to make’ a thick batter; the better and 
longer the sponge is stirred the: whiter will be the bread. In the 
morning sift the flour into the bread-pan, pour the sponge in the 
center, stir in some of the flour, and let stand until after. break- 
fast; then mix, kneading for about half an hour, the longer the 
better; when light, mold into loaves, this time kneading as little as 
possible. The secret of good bread is having good yeast, and not 
baking too hard. .This makes four loaves and forty biscuit.—Mrs, 
M. C. Moore, Granville, Ohio. 


Goop BREAD. 


For four small loaves boil four large potatoes ; when done, pour 
off the water, and when it cools add to it a yeast cake; mash the 
potato very fine, put through a sieve, pour boiling miik on as much 
flour as is needed, let stand until cool, add the potato and yeast, 2 
large tea-spoon of salt and one table-spoon of sugar; stir very stiff, 
adding flour as is needed. Let stand in a warm place until light, 
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of soda in a little hot water, mix well through _ 


“ee 


: “dissolve one tea-spoon 


) "with the hands, mold into loaves, and let rise again. When suffi- — 
aa ciently raised place in a moderately hot oven, keeping up a steady — 
on fire.— Mrs. Governor Hardin, Missouri. 3 / a: 


Fe Sete 


7 Hop-Yerasr Breap. . ‘ 
One tea-cup yeast, three pints warm water; make a thin sponge — 
at tea time, cover and let it remain two hours or until very light. 
By adding the water to the flour first and having the sponge quite — 
warm, it is never necessary to put the sponge over hot water orin _ 
_ an oven to make it rise. Knead into a loaf before going tobed; in 
_ the morning mold into three loaves, spreading a little lard between 
| as they are put in the pan. When light, bake one hour, having — 
over quite hot when the bread is put in, and very moderate when — 
it isdone. (Bread made in this way is never sour or heavy.) To < 
have fine, light biscuit, add shortening at night, and in the morning 
make into biscuit and bake for breakfast. By this recipe bread is — 
baked before the stove is cold from breakfast, and out of the way — 
for other baking. | ; | er 
; To cool bread there should be a board for the purpose. Anoaken — 
__ board, covered with heavy white flannel, is the best; over this spread 
afresh linen bread-cloth, and lay the bread on it right side up, with 
nothing over it except a very thin cover to keep off the flies. Bee. 
should be placed immediately in the fresh air or wind to cool; when 
a cool, place immediately in a tin box or stone jar, and cover closely. 
_ Bread cooled in this way will have a soft crust, and be filled with 
pure air.—Mrs J. T. Liggett, Detroit, Michigan. oy 


: Bread wita Porato Sponcr. Oe 
Pare and boil four or five potatoes, mash fine, and add one pint if 
of flour; pour on the mixture first boiling water enough to moisten ~ 

well, then about one quart of cold water, after which add flour — 
enough to make a stiff batter. “When cooled to “scarcely milk — 
_ warm,” put in one-half pint (or more will do no harm) of yeast, 
-and/let it stand in a warm place over night; in the morning add to 
- this sponge one cup of lard, stir in flour, and knead well. The one 
_ more kneading the finer and whiter the bread will be ; pounding = 
a also with a potato-masher improves the ibread greatly, and is rather 








and i poked. let it rise again, ahd wen ie make into pases Se . oe 
biscuit, adding no more flour except to flour the hands and sop ‘ 








tf yeast and flour are good (essentials i in a ‘eases), the abo pies 
_ will make good bread—Mrs. Clara Morey, Marysville, Ohiz. 






Poor-Man’s BREAD. . 


One pint of buticrante or sour milk, one oo tea-spoon coda, 8 
















“ent into fine pieces, handle as little as able roll an inch iil 
place in dripping-pan, bake twenty or thirty minutes in a hot oven, — 
and, when done, wrap in a bread cloth. Hat while warm, breaking 
open like a biscuit. Each cake will be about the size of a pie.—_ 
: s D. B. ee 

ae BREAD WITH POTATOES. | cae 
Wee To one “quart of blood-warm water or milk (if milk is used, it 

must first be scalded and then cooled to blood heat), take two quarts 
sifted flour and one teacup fresh potato yeast. Put the milk or 
-water into a one-gallon stone crock and stir the flour gradually inte 
it, then add the yeast, beating it vigorously for fifteen minutes; set 
to rise in a warm place, putting the crock in a pan (to core the — 
drippings if it should run over). If in winter, mix it as carly as _ 
‘Six or seven o'clock in the evening. Cover very closefy with a a ri 
elean white cloth, with a blanket over it, kept purposely for this yas 

{the cloths used for bread should not be taken for any thing else), 
In the morning, sift three quarts of flour into the bread-pan, setting _ 
| iti in the oven for a few minutes to bring it to the same temperature 
as the sponge. Pare six medium-sized potatoes, and boil them in 
hree pints of water; when’thoroughly cooked, remove the potatoes 
and. pour the ie hot water (which will now be about one quart) ct 
over the flour, stirring it with a spoon. Mash the potatoes very | 
tine, and beat them as if for the table; mix them in the flour, and — 
: i ae cooled to blood heat, os mat in the sponge, and mix well. Aad 


git ss Ee 
















of the > pan, eee mix vith foe coe Maing it from feo 
| ~ minutes to one hour; then place the pan to rise, cover closely with - 
the cloth and blanket, setting it where there is no draft (this i is im 
: " perative). When it has risen to twice its size, knead down in the iF 
-pan, take one quart of dough for each loaf, knead each five min- 


utes with quick, elastic movements, grease the sides of the loaves a 
with sweet, melted butter if two or more are placed in the same — 


pan; or the loaves may be greased all over lightly before placing i ie 
the pan, a process which adds much to the sweetness.of the crust. 
The pan should be thoroughly but lightly greased. Let rise unti} . 
_as large again as when molded, then bake. Have your oven mod- . 
erately heated at first, with a fire in the stove that will keep it ofa 


uniform temperature. (For manner of testing oven, see general pe 


instructions for bread-making.) Bake from three-quarters of an F 
hour to one hour and a quarter, according to the size of the loaves, — 
during which time the bread should be carefully watched to see that 


the proper degree of heat is steadily kept up. Before browning ee 


_ they will have risen to double their size when placed in the oven. 
_ The heat of the oven is all important, for if too hot the loaves wil} i; 
not rise sufficiently; if too cold they will rise too much, and the a 
bread will be coarse and porous. When done, place on side, and 
cool without covering. Never use flour without sifting, as sifting | 

-enlivens and erates the flour, and makes both mixing and rising — 

 easier.and quicker. Quick rising makes whiter bread, and it is ve 
necessary that in all its different risings, bread should be mixed aS 

| soon as ready.—Huldah, Sheboygan, Me. 3 


BreAD RAISED ONCE. . 


No other yeast is made with so little trouble as potato yeast. 
Bread made from it keeps moist longer, and there is no danger of 
injuring the flavor of the bread by using too much. When plen- i 
. tifully used, a beautiful, light, sweet, fine-grained bread is produced 
_ by only one rising, thus saving not only time and trouble, but also, 
_ what is more important, the sweet flavor and nutritious qualities 
_ which greatly suffer by the second fermentation, almost universally. 
racticed.. ype this fact i Is Henne understood, every one ot 











ing te aoe Gor tae acne inkres place, and. the delicate, — 
foamy loaves, ‘‘ yeasted to death,” which so many families now use 
and call the ‘staff of life,” will give place to the sweet, niutstaptial: 
-heme-made loaves, such as our good. mothers and grandmothers Vets 
kneaded with their own skilled hands. heat 
Take care that the yeast is good and “lively,” for, without this, ek 
_ failure is certain. To make three loaves of bread, warm and lightly _ 
grease the baking-pans, sift three quarts or more of flour into the 
bread-pan, press down the middle, and into it put two small table- iy, 
“spoons of fine salt; pour in slowly one quart of milk-warm water, 
or ently stirring with one hand in the flour, until a thin batter is 
formed; add a pint or more of potato yeast or one tea-cup of hop 
oe (If compressed yeast is used, a yeast cake, dissolved in — 
warm water, or a piece of compressed yeast as large as a walnut, Es 
; - dissolved i in the same manner, is sufficient.) Mix thoroughly, add- 
ing more and more flour, until a stiff dough is formed; place On 
: the: bread-board, knead vigorously for twenty minutes or more, — ‘ } 
- flouring the board frequently to prevent the dough from sticking oh | 
io . it, divide into. loaves of a size to suit pans, mold into a comely ‘ 
shape, place in pans, rub over the topsa light coating of sweet, 
drawn butter, set in a warm, not too hot place to rise, cover lightly Teg 
to keep off dust and air, watch and oecasionally turn the pans _ 
around when necessary to make the loaves rise evenly; when risen 
3 to about double the original size, draw across the top of each length-— 
wise with a sharp knife, making a slit half an inch deep, place — 
them in a moderately heated oven, and bake one hour, watching _ 
eee from time to time to make certain that a proper nas of Noe: 




























are hen: mix in one pint of milk a has oS made bled 3 
warm by adding one pint of boiling water ; beat well with a strong 
spoon, add_one table- “spoon lard, knead for twenty to thirty minutes, 
and let rise over night; in the morning knead again, make into- 
_ loaves, let them rise one hour, and bake fifty minutes. Water may ie 
be used instead of the pine of milk, in which case use twice as much — : 


ey RAIsED THREE T™MEs. 


Begin about 5 Pp. M., plan for six loaves, seni eve than 
bakers’ loaves; take bis little cakes of yeast, put them into a pint 
of tepid water, and, when soft, beat in thoroughly enough flour to : : 
- make a, thick’ batter, and put in a warm place. If the excellent , 
“ Farmer’s Yeast,” the recipe for which is given hereafter, is used, | 
take half a tea-cup and stir into the batter. A good dish for this | | 
‘purpose is a large bowl, a broad open pit tcher, or a bright three- 
quart tin pail, and it should be clean in the strictest sense. ‘This | 
should rise in about two hours; and when nearly light, take six or 
eight medium-sized potatoes, pare neatly, rinse clean, and boil in — 
three pints of water till well done, mash very fine in the water — 
while hot. Have ready a bread-pan of sifted flour, into which pat e 
cae tea-spoon of salt, half a cup of white sugar, and a bit of lard as_ 
_ large as an egg; then riddle the potato mash, hot as it is, through — 
a sieve or fine ealndes into the flour, and stir with a kitchen spoon 
into a stiff dough. This scalds about half the flour used in the | 
batch of bread. This mass must cool till it will not scald the yeast, — 
which may now be mixed in and put in a warm, not hot, place for — 
_ second rising, which will be accomplished by morning, when the 
ney may be done. Kneading . the finest ae of breecanee 
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hous one hour is a ad ia as rule. The Tachinteal hake ae 
Ds “use sets of rollers driven by steam power, between which the dough 
is passed, coming out a sheet an inch thick; it is folded together 
“ several times and rolled again and again. This process should be 
_ imitated somewhat by the hands in the family kitchen. The work- 
ing of the dough gives grain and flakiness to the bread. ‘The’ dough 
_ when kneaded should be soft, but not sticky—stiff enough to retain 
nO) ats roundness on the board. Put back into the pan for the third 
 nising, which will require but little time, and when light, cut off | 
_ enough for each loaf by itself. Knead but little, and put into the be 
 baking-pans. If the first kneading has been well done, no more 
flour will be needed in molding into loaves. These must remain in 
the baking-pans till nearly as large as the loaves ought to be, whem 

_ they may be put into a well-heated oven. If the oven is a trifle 
too hot, or if it tends to bake hard on the top, a piece of brown 
| paper may be put over the loaves (save some clean grocer’s paper > 
for this purpose), and from forty to sixty minutes will cook it thor- 
2 oughly. After the loaves are put into the baking-pans, avoid jar- — 
ring them, as it will make portions of them heavy. _ Se 

If the yeast is ‘‘set” at 5 p. M., the bread will be ready for 

- dinner next day; if in the morning, the baking will be done early | 

in the evening, or twelve hours after, with fair temperature and 

_ good yeast. Bread made in this way will be good for a week, and, 
with fair weather gud careful keeping, even two weeks. When 
dry, a slice toasted. will be as crisp, sweet, and granular as Yan- 
_ kee ginger-bread.-~ Mrs. H. Young, p ioNs ar 
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BREAD, IN SUMMER OR WINTEP. 


In summer take three pints of cold or tepid water, four table- 
Se _ spoons of yeast, one tea-spoon of salt; stir in flour enough to make Ae 
0 a thick sponge (rather thicker than griddle-cakes). Let stand until, ~© 
: morning, then add more flour, mix stiff, and knead ten minutes; ye 


‘place in a pan, let rise until light, knead for another ten minutes; 
mold into four loaves, and set to rise, but do not let it get too light; 
bake in a moderate oven one hour. If bread is mixed at six o’clock 


in the morning, the baking ought to be done by ten o’clock. . 
Th winter take one pint of butteratls or clabbered milk; let it be 








- seal Guat boil) : Rae a aol in “the: center of the aoe. inte ittun 
the hot milk, add ‘one tea-spoon of salt, enough flour and water to — oe 
make ‘sufficient sponge, and one tea- “cup of yeast; let stand until 
p _ morning, and then prepare the bread as in summer. ‘Thisis more __ 
- : convenient to make in winter, since a hot fire is needed to heat the — 


milk. —Mrs. D. Buaton, 




























SaLt-Risinc Breap. 
Me The Neen for this bread is prepared thus: Take a pint of warm 
: -water—about 90°—(if a little too hot defeat is certain) in a per- . 
a _ keetly clean bowl and stir upa thick batter, adding only a tea-spoon 
a of salt; a thorough beating of the batter is important. Set in a- ae 
_ pan of warm water to secure uniformity of temperature, and in ss 
two to four hours it will begin to rise. The rising is much more ie e 
__ sure if coarse flour or “shorts” is used instead of fine flour. 
‘- When your ‘‘rising” is nearly light enough, take a pint of milk 
and a pint of boiling water, (a table-spoon of lime water added is 
good, and often prevents souring), mix the sponge in the bread-pan, 
and when cooled to about milk-warm, stir in the rising. The — 
sponge thus made will be light in two to four hours, with good. 
warmth. The dough requires less kneading than yeast-raised dough. ; 
‘The bread is simpler, but not so certain of rising, and you leave 
S out all the ingredients save the flour, water (milk is not essential), 
and a pinch of salt. It should be made more frequently as it dries 
faster than bread containing potatoes. Some object to it because of 
the odor in rising, which is the result of acetous fermentation, but 


the more of that the more sure you are of having sweet. bread when 
_ baked.—Mrs. H. Young, 
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: ANOTHER, Saur-Rising BREAD. 

In summer take at night one (scant) pint of new milk, half ay 
much hot water, a tea-spoon salt, one of sugar, and a very little soda. - ee 
- Mix all in a nice,’ sweet pitcher (it must be perfectly clean and — 
sweet), stir in one table-spoon of corn meal, and add flour enough fa 
_ to make a medium batter; stir well, place the pitcher in an iron 
kettle with quite warm water, using so much water that the pitcher. Oe 
ate rest on the bottom of the kettle ; cover closely and leave. i 
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kept warm, not hot, fol an Ae or Leos: If ae pitthert is ‘not too 
Cteeee. it will probably be, full i in the morning; if not, add a spoon | ie 
- of flour, «stir well, warm the water in the kettle, replace the 

_ pitcher, cover, and keep it warm until light. Have ready two — 
quarts of sifted flour in a pan, make a hole in the center, put in an 
even tea-spoon of salt, a tea-cup of nearly boiling water; add one 
_ pint of new milk, and stir a batter there in the center of the flour 7 we 

_add the ‘‘emptyings” from the pitcher, and stir well (there willbe a 

good deal of flour all round the batter; this is right); cover with — 
another pan, keep warm until light—it will rise in an hour or even - 
Jess—when it is ready to be well kneaded, and made directly into — 

‘ ee which place in the baking-pans, keep well covered and warm 
until light, when it is ready to bake. ‘The secret of success is to — 
keep it warm but not at all hot. This bread is good if no milk is 
used; indeed, some prefer it made with water alone instead of milk 
and water. In cold weather, if kitchen is cold at night, do not set 
. “emptyings” over night, but make early in the morning. —Hawillah, — 

_ Karima, | 
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Hoek Brown Brean. 
_ One heaping coffee-cup each of corn, rye and Graham ‘ical 
The rye meal sbould be as fine as the Graham, or rye flour may be 
used. Sift the three kinds together as closely as possible, and beat 
is - together thoroughly with two cups New Orleans or Porto Rico mo- 
lasses, two cups sweet milk, one cup sour milk, one dessert-spoon = 
soda, one tea-spoon salt; pour into a tin form, place in a kettle of 
— eold water, put on and boil four hours. Put on to cook as soon as | 
mixed. It may appear to be too thin, but it is not, as this recipe 
ey has never been Known to fail. Serve warm, with baked beans or _ 
_ Thanksgiving turkey... The bread should not quite fill the fren ae 
(or a tin pail with cover will answer), as it must have room toswell. : 
_ See that the water does not boil up to the top of the form; also — 
take care it does not boil entirely away or stop boiling. To serve if : 
it, remove the lid and set it a few moments into the open oven to 
_ dry the top, and it will then turn out in perfect shape. This bread 4 
ean be used as a pudding, and served with a saiice made of thick = 
sour cream, well sweetened and seasoned with nutineg ; or it is good | 
f toasted the next day.—Mrs. Hf S. Stevens, Minneapolis, Minn. 






i One | ne ‘each: of rye or Ceca: ma Tedian meal, one in ‘mo- 
fn Jasses, three- fourths cup sour milk, -one and one-half tea-spoons soda, i 
wn one and one-half pints cold water, ‘Put on stove over cold water ay 
all brown breads are better when put on to steam over cold water, 
which | is afterwards brought to the boiling point and kept coe 
_ stantly boiling until bread is done); steam “four hours, and brane ay 
a i over: in the oven. | 
Bry Brown BREAD. ‘aS 
ier and one-half cu ps sour milk, and one-half cup molasses; into 
ae put one heaping tea-spoon soda, two cups corn meal, one cup ah 
Graham flour and one tea- ‘spoon salt. Use coffee cups. Steam 
three hours, and afterwards brown in oven.—Mrs. D. Bassett, Min 
_seapolis, Minn. . | bq 


Blo ys Bae. wirH Horsrorp’s ‘Bread PREPARATION. 


One and a fourth cups sweet milk, one cup each corn meal and a 
Graham, one-half cup molasses, and one measure (measures are 
furnished with the Horsford) each of Horsford’s Bread Preparation. 
Use coffee cups. 
BREAD WITH Muse. 


Q Pout two quarts hot corn-meal mush, Haile as for eating, over 
two. quarts flour (wheat or Graham); when cool, add one Gael 
sponge, one coffee cup molasses, one tea-spoon salt, half tea-spoon | 
soda; mix well together; add more flour if needed, and knead 
thoroughly ; mold into small loaves; let rise and bake in small 
dripping pans (a loaf in a pan), or pie-tins, in a moderate oven; — 
when done, rub over with butter, place on the side, wrap in a cloak 
: and when cold put in a jaror box. This recipe makes three good-_ 
eized loaves'and keeps moist longer than all Graham bread. Mrs, 


, Ww. Migs Woods, Marysville, Ohio. 


¢ 


CRaaon ase BREAD. 


. One cup sweet milk, _two cups sour milk, two-thirds cup molas 

ses, one cup flour, four cups corn meal, two tea-spoons soda; steam 

three hours, and. brown a few minutes in the oven.— Mrs. Canby, 
Hae mntaine, ‘Ohio, te 








ay, ‘One quart sour milk, dee epos, woe ee lard oraniee 
(or half and half), one table-spoon sugar, a pinch of salt, handful — 
of wheat flour, and epouen corn meal (sifted) to make a good Das 





























_.. Bomep Corn BREAD. 


eh : "one and ‘one-fourth pints each of sweet milk and bape or. 

ae ‘sour. cream, half a pint molasses, one tea-spoon soda, three tebe 

spoons cream tartar, one even table-spoon salt, one and a fourth — Ae 

- pints each of corn meal and flour; sift the soda and cream tartar in 

the flour; mix all the ingredients thoroughly together and put ina 4 

-puttered tin pail; cover closely, place in a kettle two-thirds full of 

: boiling water; cover, and boil steadily for three hours, naplenihe a 
ing when needful with boiling water. To be eaten hot ae butter. 

aor Mrs. UN: pay in “In the Kitchen.” : ab : 








j Cone Breap. 


. One pint corn meal sifted, one pint flour, one pint sour anes 
4 ‘two egos beaten light, one-half cup sugar, piece of butter size of an 
| egg; ; add, the last thing, one tea-spoon soda in a little milk; add to 
the beaten egg the milk and meal alternately, then the butter and © 
sugar. If sweet milk is used, add one tea-spoon cream tartar ; bake | : : 
twenty minutes in a hot oven. ut H. B. Sherman, Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin. | ~ ; sa 
Corn BREAD. 






| oe Stake one quart buttermilk, and one heaping pint « corn meal, one . 
st tea-spoon soda, one: of salt, one’ table-spoon sugar and three eggs: 4 
as the stove very hot, and do not bake i in too sas a pan. The 


ie. pour in the center a pint of boiling water, stir up Cars of the 
' noe to make a thin batter; when cool, oa in a oy of eee a 


an and place in ina rnpdorake 6 oven. Whee nearly done, remove the. 
over, and bake slowly until done. Excellent when cold. Cae 
‘ All Pele pee for bread should be made with covers, made of 


its full oer} If Pan is deep enough to permit ‘the bread to rise” ‘ 
without touching it, a flat piece of tin or sheet-iron will answer for 
the cover, or a cover may be made of paper, or another pan may © 
be inverted over the bread. The office of the cover is to prevent — 
the crust from browning hard before the expansion of the gases has — 
made the bread light and porous. —Mrs. C. V. Colher, Le 

_ Minnesota. 
Prawn Corn BREAD. 

- One well-heaped pint corn meal, one pint sour or buttermilk, one | 

2 ge, one tea-spoon soda, one of salt; bake in dripping or gem pans. : 


Pe wn 


2 If preferred, one heaping tablespoon of sugar may be added. ae 


‘ 


STEAMED CorN Bank. 

Two cups each corn meal, Graham flour and sour milk, twoe 
ehirds cup molasses, one tea-spoon soda; steam two hours and a 
: half. —WMrs. Jennie Guthrie Cherry, Newark. ‘ 


; Granam Brean. 

Take a little over a quart of warm water, one-half cup ‘brown: 
sugar or molasses, one-fourth cup hop yeast, and one and one-half — 
tea-spoons salt; thicken the water with unbolted flour to a thin bate 
ter; add sugar, salt and yeast, and stir in more flour until data i 
‘stifl. In the morning add a small tea-spoon soda, and flour canal | 

to make the batter stiff as can be stirred with a spoon’; put it inte 

pans and let rise again; then bake in even oven, not too hot at 
first; keep warm while rising; smooth over the loaves with a spoon 
or knife dipped in water.—Mrs. H. B. Sherman, Plankinton House, 


Milwaukee, [Oe 
| GRAHAM BREAD. 


: Mix three quatre G Graham flour, one quart warm water, half pin nt 





30 .BREAD-MAKING. 


pans, let it stand fifteen or twenty minutes before putting in 
the oven. 
GRAHAM BREAD. 

To one and a half pints of tepid water add one heaping tea-spoon 
of salt and one-half cup of sugar; stir in one-half pint or more of 
the sponge made of white flour, as in recipe for ‘‘ Bread with Potato 
- Yeast;” add Graham flour until almost too stiff to stir; put in the 
baking-pan and let rise well, which will take about two hours, bake 
in a moderate oven, and when done, wrap in a wet towel until cool. 


—-Mrs. Clara Woods Morey. 


Quick GRAHAM BREAD. 


One and a half pints sour milk, half cup New Orleans moiassesy 
a little salt, two tea-spoons soda dissolved in a little hot water, and 
as much Graham flour as éan be stirred in with a spoon; pour in 
well-sreased pan, put in oven as soon as mixed, and bake two 


hours. —Mrs. E. J. W. 


Rye anp Inpran BREAD. 


One quart of rye meal or rye flour, two quarts of Indian meal, 
scalded (by placing in a pan and pouring just enough boiling water 
over it, stirring constantly with a spoon, to merely wet it, but not 
enough to make it into a batter), one-half tea-cup molasses, two tea- 
spoons salt, one of soda, one tea-cup yeast; make as stiff as can be 
stirred with a spoon, mixing with warm water, and let rise all 
night; then put in a large pan, smooth the top with the hand — 
dipped in cold water, let it stand a short time, and _ bake five or six 
hours. If put in the oven late in the day, let it remain all night. 
Graham may be used instead of rye, and baked as above. In the 
olden time it was placed in kettle, alowed to rise, then placed om 
the hearth before the fire, with coals on top of lid, and baked.— 
Mrs. Charles Fullington,. Marysville, Ohio. 


Rye BREAD. 


Make a sponge of one quart warm water, one tea cup yeast, 
thickened with rye flour; put in warm place to rise over night; 
scald one pint corn meal; when coul add it to sponge, and add rye 
flour till thick enough to knead, knead bud little, let rise, meld inte 


get ae a SAS i ee a SE le 
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BREAKFAST AND TEA CAKES. : 31 


Joaves, place in deep pie-tins or small pudding-pans, let rise and 
bake; or, thicken the sponge with rye flour, and ees as above. 
Wheat 





~ Delaware, Ohio. 


Rye Brean. 
Make sponge as for wheat bread, let rise over night, then mix it 


up with the rye flour (not so stiff as wheat bread), and bake. 


BREAKFAST AND THEA CAKES. 


To make biscuit, take a part ofthe dough left from bread-making 
when it is ready to mold into loaves, work in the lard and any other 
ingredients desired, such as butter, eggs, sugar, spice, etc., also 
using a little more flour; let rise once, then mix down and let rise 
again, turn out on *he bread-board, knead a few minutes, roll, and 
cut out with a biscuit-cutter or mold with the hand. Place in a 
well-greased dripping-pan, and when light bake in a quick oven 
from fifteen to twenty minutes. To make them a nice color, wet 
the top with warm water just before placing in the oven. To glaze, 
brush lightly with milk and sugar, or the well-beaten yolk of an egg 
sweetened, and a little milk added. 

Biscuit may be baked in eight minutes by making the oven as 
hot as can be without burning, and allowing it to cool off gradually 
as they, bake; this makes them very light, but one has to watch 
closely to keep them from being scorched. Any kind of bread or 
pastry mixed with water requires a hotter fire than that mixed with 
milk. 

Biscuit and rolls should be allowed to rise one-half longer than 


bread. loaves, because the loaves of the former, being smaller, are 


penetrated sooner by the heat, and, of course, the fermentation is 


stopped sooner, and the rolls do not rise so much in the oven. 


Biscuit for tea at six must be molded two hours before, which 
will give ample time for rising and baking. Parker House rolis for 
breakfast at eight must be made ready at five. Many think it 





Wt 
ay i 


_ whiter, and of a finer texture if these directions are followed. 


many excellent bread-makers differ widely from this in practice, and 
their objections deserve candid consideration in’ this nineteenth cen-~ 
tury, when so much is written of dyspepsia and its causes. Some 
- medical authorities assert that cancer in the stomach has its origin 
‘in dyspepsia, which, in the beginning, is caused by the use of indi- 
gestible yeast bread, in which the process of fermentation has been 
_ allowed to go so far that a certain amount of actual decomposition 
_ has taken place. This is not the fault. of such recipes as are given 
_. in Buckrye Cookery, but from “failure to mix the bread at each 
successive rising at the proper time. The objection. to setting sponge 
at night is, that it stands too long. Bread, to be white, sweet, and 
_ digestible, must be mixed immediately after the sponge has risen te 


rising higher in the middle than at the sides of the crock ; if it sinks in 
the center, it has stood too long. 

The process of bread-making discovered by Prof. Horsford, of 
_ Harvard College, deserves the attention of all housekeepers. It is 
elaimed, and with good reason, that the Horsford process prevents 
all decomposition, saves all the nutritious properties of the bread, 


labor, and reduces the chances of failure to the minimum. These 
are considerations of great moment, especially to inexperienced 
housekeepers, leaving entirely out of consideration the fact that this 


_ gestive organs are impaired by the use of ordinary yeast bread. It 


rior to yeast or soda, or any of the baking-powders in common use. 
- Soda biscuit must be handled as little and made as rapidly as 


_ the proper point, which may be known by its puffy appearance, usually 


_ and, by the addition of acid phosphate, renders it more easy of ie 
_ digestion. Besides this, the use of Horsford’s Bread Preparation — 
_ saves times, simplifies the whole process of bread-making,, saves 


_ bread may be eaten with impunity by persons whose delicate di- 


fs : is certain that for rolls, biscuits, griddle-cakes, and the whole list 
of “ Breakfast and Tea Cakes,” the ‘‘ Bread #zeparation” is supe- 


possible ; mix soda and cream tartar or bi king-powder in the. flour” . 































“unnecessary to knead aes either ae or iaeate as olen as hee 
sg tas directed; but if attention is given to the dough at the right time, ne 
and it is not suffered to become too light, it will be much nicer, 


The almost universal custom is to set the sponge at night, but. | 


fam 
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ue a 














: -owith: ower ae use Pe aed or ‘ae a cream tate: nee igs 
_ sour milk soda alone), so that the effervescence takes place in the 
i mixture. One tea-spoon soda and two of cream tartar, or three _ f 
__ tea-spoons baking-powder, to every three pints of flour, is about the __ 
right proportion. Bake in a quick oven as soon as made, and they 7 
_ rise more quickly if put into hot pans. Gems of all kinds require — 
a hot oven, but the fire should be built some time before they are 
put into the oven, and allowed to go down by the time they are 
- light, as the heat necessary to raise them will burn them in baling an 
if kept up. is 
All biscuit and bread, ae brown and Graham bread, should pn 

be pricked with a fork before putting them in the oven. 2 

_. Seda and raised biscuit and bread or cake, when stale, can be 
‘made almost as nice as fresh by plunging for an instant into cold — 
water, and then placing in a pan in the oven ten or fifteen minutes; — 
thus treated they should be used immediately. a 
Waffle-irons should be heated, then buttered or greased with ot 
jard, and one side filled with batter, closed and laid on the fire or _ 
. placed on the stove, and after a few minutes turned on the other - 
side. They take about twice as long to bake as griddle-cakes, and — 
are delicious with a dressing of ground cinnamon. Muffins are — 
baked in muffin-rings. In eating them, do not cut but break them y 
ine | | ae 
" The success of these recipes, and all others in this book in which! ah 
_ eoda and cream tartar are used, will depend on the purity of these 
ingredients. Always buy the pure English bicarbonate of soda, and — 
the pure cream tartar. They are higher-priced, but cheaper in the | 
end, and are free from injurious substances. When not found a S 
the grocer’s, they may deh be had at the druggists. et 


































: BakinG POWDER. 
_ Sixteen ounces corn starch, eight of bicarbonate of soda, five of 
tartaric acid; mix thoroughly.—Mrs. Dr. Allen, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Fight ounces flour, eight of English bicarbonate of soda, seven 
of tartaric acid ; mix thoroughly i passing several times crea 
















































ay Wet ate CAKE. 


2 “one (scanty) quart flour, one tea-spoon soda, two of cream tartar; 


South Norwalk, Conn. 
Mee , CiInNAMON CAKE. 

When yeast bread is ready to knead from the sponge, ica and 
roll out three-fourths of an inch thick, put thin slices of butter om 


the top, sprinkle with cinnamon, and then with sugar; let rise well 
: and bake. — Mise M. fn Wilcox, Selma, Alabama. 


Buns. 


half cup yeast, half cup butter, one cup sugar, enough flour to 
make a soft dough; flavor with nutmeg. Let rise till very light, 
then moid into biscuit with a few currants. Let rise a second time 
im pan; bake, and, when nearly done, glaze with a little molasses 
and milk. Use the same cup, no matter about the size, for each 
-measure.—Mrs. W. A. James. 


BurrERED TOAST. 


_erust-edges for the crumb-jar; first warm each side of the bread, 
then present the first side again to the fire until it takes on a rich, 
even, brown color; treat the other side in the same way ; butter 
and serve immediately. The coals should be bright and hot. Toast 
_ properly made is very digestible, because all the moisture is ex- 
tracted, and the bread has become pure farina of wheat; but when 


as moist as ever, and butter applied to it while warm does not pene- 


\ this one and a half pints boiling water ; place over a kettle of botl- 
ing water for ten minutes, dip into it the toast, and serve hot. 


5 si asi with butter, cover and keep hot. 


_ Break one egg into a cup and fill with sweet milk; mix with it 


tw Hisapeins sugar, two of butter, two eggs, one cup ‘milk, ee i: 


bake twenty minutes in a quick oven.— Mrs. Emily L. sulk : 


FP Aichoagh toast is commonly used, few know how to prepare it 
Pasi. Take bread not too fresh, cut thin and evenly, trim off the | 


it is exposed to a hot fire and the outside charred, the inside remains — 


trate, but floats on the surface in the form of rancid oil. Or, beat 
_ one cup of butter and three table-spoons flour to a cream, pour over 


Or, dip each slice of toast in boiling hot water min! salted), . 











i | ( cay Cease : 
a Cut ies of a uniform thickness, of half an inch; move around a 
ever a brisk fire, to have all parts toasted alike; Kéap only so near : ie 
a the coals that the pieces will be heated through when both sides are 
oy : well browned. If the slightest point is blackened or charred, serape : 
it off, or it will spoil the flavor of the whole. If covered with Saas 
- earthen bowl, it will keep both warm and moist. A clean towel or oy 
a ; ; napkin will answer if it is to go at once to the table. Stale bread ah 
| may be used for milk-toast; sour bread may be improved by toast. _ 
ing it through, but sweet, light bread, only a ory oe. or less, makes. aye 
the best toast. a 
: . Breakrasr Toast. Le 
_ Add to one- hate pint of sweet milk two jableanans sugar, a: 
little salt and a well-beaten egg; dip in this slices of bread Cf dry, ne 
Tet it soak a'minute), and fry on a buttered griddle until it is a 
_ light brown on each side. This is a good way to use oar bread rere 
ee Mrs. Dr. Morey, Marysville, Ohio. a 
MENNONITE Toast. og 
Beat up three eggs well, add a pint of sweet milk and a ‘dbo! of. 
galt; cut slices an inch thick from a loaf of baker’s bread, remove 
_ erust, dip slices into the eggs and milk, fry like doughnuts in very 
~ hot lard or drippings, till a delicate brown, butter and sprinkle with — 
aadbaanas peer, o serve hot. — Mrs. J. P. Rea, Lancaster, Pa. 


BreAD PurFrs. ay 43 
__ Jf the wheat bread is light enough for the oven at breakfast time, — 
f have ready some hot lard in a deep kettle; with the thumb and two. oe 
_ fingers pull up some of the dough quite ee and cut it some two > 
_ or three inches in length; as these pieces are cut, drop them in oe 
lard and fry. like douehntdel. At table they are eaten like biscuit; 
they may also be served in a vegetable dish with a dressing of bo 
eream, ican with pepper and salt.—JIn the Kitchen. 


Beil Lucy’s Por-overs. : 

Two tea-cups sweet milk, two tea-cups sifted flour, heaped a little, 
utter size of a walnut, two eggs, and one table-spoon sugar, 4 alittle 
alt; bake in hot gem-pans, filled half full, for twenty minutes, and 

f serve immodiataly —MMrs, W. A. ian Mareial, Mich. ae 











































BAB ci acPEN | BREAKFAST AND TEA CAKES. 
io : | Pocker-Booxs. 
“Warm one quart new milk, add one cup butter: or aed four table- 
oe sugar, and two well-beaten eggs; stir in flour enough to make 
a moderately stiff sponge, add a small cup of yeast, and set in a 
warm place to rise, which will take three or four hours; then mix 
in flour enough to make a soft dough and let rise again. When well — 
risen, dissolve a lump of soda size of a bean in a spoon of milk, 
work it into the dough and roll into sheets one-half inch in thick- 
- hess; spread with thin layer of butter, cut into squares, and fold 
over, pocket-book shape; put on tins or in pans to rise for a little | 
while, when they will be fit for the oven. In summer the sponge 
ean be made up in the morning, and rise in time to make for tea. 
tu cool weather it is best to set c over night.—Mrs. J. H. Shearer. 


Rusk. 

Two tea-cups raised dough, one tea-cup sugar,.half cup butter, 
_ two well-beaten eggs, flour enough to make a stiff dough; set to rise, 
- and when light, mold into high biscuit, and let rise again; sift sugar 
and cinnamon over the top, and place in oven.—Mrs. Mary Lee Gere, 
Champaign, Ill. 

ae Dy Rusk. . ne 
_ One pint milk, three eggs, one tea-cup each of butter and sugar, 
and one coffee-cup potato yeast; thicken with flour, and sponge over 
_ night; in the morning stir down, let rise, and stir down again; when | 
it rises make into a loaf, and let rise again; then roll out like soda 
biscuit, cut and put in pans, and, when light, bake carefully. Or 
when baking take four cups dough, one-half cup butter, one cup 
sugar, three eggs; mix thoroughly, adding enough flour to mold 
_ easily; let rise, make into rather high and narrow biscuit, let rise 
again, rub the tops with a little sugar and water, then iia over 
his ees dry sugar, Bake twenty minutes. 


LEBANON Rusk. 

_ One cup mashed potatoes, one of sugar, one of home-made yeast, 
three eggs ; mix together; when raised light, add half cup butter or 
Tard, and flour to make a soft dough, and, when quite light, mold 
into small cakes, and let them rise again before baking. If wanted 
fr co set about nine a. m.—Mrs, J. 8. Stake, Lancaster, Pa, 





ND TEA cakes, ee ee 
Oona 
j eee one rounded fable ee af butter in a pint of hot milk 
a Shan: lukewarm stir In one quart of flour, add one beaten ege, 
fittle salt, and a tea-cup of yeast; work into dough until sone 


ig Tf winter, set in a warm place; if summer, in a cool one to rise. In — 
- the morning work: softly and roll out one-half inch and cut into 


ke biscuit and set to rise for thirty minutes, when they will be ready 
to bake. These are delicious. 7 


BIscurr.. ) 


Take one quart sifted flour (loosely put in), one measure each of — 
the acid and soda (or two heaping teaspoons acid and one moden . : 
ately heaping teaspoon soda) of Horsford’s Bread Preparation, one — 
teaspoon salt, three gills of water ; phere with a spoon and the 
? age hand. 


. Harp Tea Biscurr. 
‘Two pounds of flour, one-fourth pound ae one salt-spoon ay 


we lakes gills milk; cut up the butter and rub it in the flour, add the : 
galt and milk, eka dough for half an hour, cut cakes about as | 


large as a small tea-cup, and half an inch thick, prick with a fork, 


and bake in a moderate oven until they are a delicate mee: : 


Os Denmead, Columbus, 
-Hieu Biscurr. 
On eae days, reserve one small loaf and mix a rounded tibia. 


The butter, a level table-spoon sugar and one egg into it by pull. . 


ing it to pieces with the hands; knead into a loaf, let it rise, then, 
_ by rolling between the hands, make into balls the size of a small 
hen's ege, place i in rows in very well greased dripping-pan ; ; when 


Bently until the balls slide compactly together, then add more, ane : 


continue doing so until the pan is full; rub over the top with melted 
: butter, let rise until very light, and bake.—Miudred. | 


Mare Biscuit. 


t 


A 














































‘ ‘flour ae into ae batter oe add fldvore, ees in biscuit ans, 
spreading the batter one and a half to two inches thick in the ‘pan. 
_ If rightly made it will be very light. Do not bake too fast, and 
have the oven about as for sponge cake. When cold, cut He | ae 
slices three inches long and one inch wide. Ice the sides, ends and 
top with white, pink and chocolate icing. Dry in oven, and then, 
if desired, the bottom may be iced. Build in square blocks and. — 
place on table. Serve a plate of the white, one of the pink, and 
one of the brown, or they cops be mixed in building. Mrs.) ISo 
as aah Nashville, Tenn. Bp 


Sourn Carouina Biscurr. 


One quart sweet cream or milk, one and a half cups butter or 
- fresh lard, two table-spoons white sugar, one good tea-spoon salt; 

add flour sufficient to make a stiff dough, knead well and mold — 

into neat, small biscuit with the hands, as our grandmothers used 
- ¢o0 do; add one good tea-spoon cream tartar if preferred ; bake well, 
and you have good sweet biscuit that will keep for weeks in a iy fer 
: place, and are very nice for traveling lunch. They are such as we 
used to send to the army, and the ‘‘ boys” relished pe « sonnel ae 
ee Colonel Moore, Sean. 


Sopa Biscurr. ; : 


ae Pat one quart of flour, before sifting, into sieve, with one eae ; . 
ee ‘spoon soda and two of cream tartar (or three of baking powder), ! 
one of salt, and one table- ‘spoon white sugar, mix all thoroughly | 
with the flour, run through sieve, rub in one level table-spoon Of ee 
dard or butter (or half and half), wet with half pint sweet milk, : a 
voll on board about an inch thick, cut with biscuit cutter, and 
bake i in a quick oven fifteen minutes. If you have not milk, use 4 
alittle more butter, and wet with water. Handle as little and a 
ae as rapidly as possible.—M. Parloa. aia nee 


Coat Spoon-Bisculr. i 
Pa ne. quart sour milk or buttermilk, one tea-spoon soda, a little 
salt, two table-spoons melted lard, and flour enough for a stiff bat- 
ter; drop i in a hot gem-pan and bake in a quick oven. — Mrs. A. ae 






SON Mine hee Lown, cee 
| Sift ani a pan. a . pound and a half of dou, put in two ounces. of i 
| butter warmed i in a pint of new milk, one salt-spoon salt, three eges _ 
well beaten, and two table-spoons of good yeast. Mix well toe 
_ gether, and put the whole into a tin pan well greased, and set to rise : 
all night. Bake a little brown in a quick oven. Warm the milk 


and butter over water until the butter is melted ; beat the eggs in” 


a two-quart tin-pail, and if the milk is not hot pour it over them. — 

_ Stir in half the flour, then add the yeast, stirring thoroughly with | 
the rest of the flour. Let rise over night. Some add two table- 
x spoons sugar and use a tea-spoon soda and two of cream tartar 

ee of the yeast.—Rhoda, Ballsville, Va. : Wee 


Tea CAKE. 


‘ One quart flour, one cup sour milk, one tea-spoon ue one-half _ 
| pound lard, one-half pound chopped raisins or currants; roll two 
inches thick and bake in a quick oven; split open, butter, an eat 
: while hot. — Mrs. Canby ays 


BREAKFAST Rotts. 


Nae 8b-« the dough in the evening, according. to directions in ‘inet becine 
for “Bread, Raised Once;” add a table-spoon of butter, and set where - 
‘it will be a little warm until morning; cut off pieces, and carefully _ 
_ shape them into rolls of the desired size by rolling them between the — 
hands, but do not knead them; dip the sides of each into drawn 
- butter when they are shaped, and place them in the balking-pan 
- (the butter prevents their sticking together when baked, and they 
will be smooth and perfect when separated). Rub them over the 
‘tp with drawn butter, and dust a little fine salt over the top; set 
4m a warm place, and they will quickly rise ready for baking. These 
are delicious. ay 4 
Lone BrEeAKFast ROLLs. 


- Three and one- ae cups sweet milk, one cup butter and lard 











ae ie heads to ee foe cals 5 (about tl ee inches), place ‘ ie 
elose ane in even rows in the pans. Let rise until light, and — aa 


COFFEE Rots. : es . i pen 































wae washed and dried in the oven), sift some flour and sugar over — 
hem, work into the other ingredients, make into small rolls, dip 
ue melted butter, place i in tins, let rise a short time, and bake, 


DINNER OR FRENCH Rou. 


| ake dough as directed in recipe for ‘‘Long Breakfast Rolls,” — 
‘make into balls as large as a medium-sized hen’s egg, place on a ~ 
well-floured board, flour a small rolling-pin (three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter), press down so as nearly to divide each ball of 
dough in the center, place in baking-pans so as not to touch each 

: m other, grease the space made by the rolling pin with melted butter, 

| - let rise until light, and bake. These rolls are so small and bake so 

quickly, that they have the delicious sweet taste of the wheat. 

‘Some grease the hands with butter while making the rolls. Bread 

| dough, by pnene the other ingredients, may be used for these rolls. 


ar 
nat Min 


: Eaa ROLLS. ‘ a 
fi - Two tea-cups sweet milk, two eggs, a little salt, three and a half fe 
scant cups of sifted flour. Bake in hot gem-pans.—Jfrs. L. 8. W., if 
Jamestown, NY. heat. Die 
| Every-Day Ror1s. is 
. Take a piece of bread dough on baking day, when molded outils s 
: he last time, about enough for a small loaf, spread out a little, add os 
one egg, two table-spoons of sugar, and three-fourths cup of lard; & 
add alittle flour and a small tea-spoon soda if the least bit SOUr ; 4 





: eS press ona drain both potatoes and He through a PRON 
2 ren oo] enough so as not to a add flour to mane a thick» aye 





, beat well, od ne Tekcoueny add! neal’ cup pila . 
Make this sponge early in the morning, and when light turn 
oan a bread pan, add a teaspoon salt, half cup lard, and flour 
- enough for a soft dough; mix up, and set in a warm, even tempera- 
ture; when risen, knead down and place again to rise, repeating 
this process five or six times ; cut in small pieces and mold on the — 
bread-board in rolls about one inch thick by five long; roll in © 
- melted butter or sweet lard, and pface in well-greased baking ae 
(aime inches long by five wide and two and a half j in depth, makes a 
-convenient-sized pan, which holds fifteen of these rolls; or, if Gia 
the width, put in two rows); press the rolls closely together, so that 
they will only be about half an inch in. width. Let rise a short 
_ time and bake twenty minutes in a hot oven; if the top browns too — 
rapidly, cover with paper. These rolls, if properly made, are very 
_ white, light and tender. S 
Or, make rolls larger, and just before putting them in the oven, : 
cut deeply across each one with a sharp knife. This willmake the 
left roll, so famous among French cooks. Prats J. W. Hotinecrs Ms 


Maryse, Ohio. mt 
Tratran Rotts. sey 


A aonud of india dough, quarter-pound softened hauers wore 
the butter well into the dough, and roll out about half an inch 
thick; cut into strips nearly an inch wide and seven Or eight 

- inches long; sift over them fine corn meal, place them apart on a 
buttered pan, and when light bake in a quick oven.—In the Kitchen. — 


Minnesora Roits. 


Bub one-half table-spoon of lard into one quart of flour, male a 
well in the middle, put in one-half cup baker’s yeast—or one cup 
_of home-made—two tea-spoons sugar, one-half pint cold boiled milk ; 
do not stir, but let stand over night; in the morning knead well, 
after dinner knead again, cut out, put in pans, and let rise until tea 
time. Bake in a quick oven.—Mrs. Judge West, Bellefontaine. | 


i Parker House Rous. : 
ie Rub one-half piel iouien of butter, and one- -half tablespoon 0 of 





































: batter: and boil the milk, and ae it the ae betoees ae sugar,” 
yeast and salt, and turn all into the flour, but do not stir. Tat 
stand over night; in the morning stir up, knead, and let rise til — 
‘near tea-time: mold and let rise again, and bake quickly. To 
mold, cut with cake-cutter; put a little melted butter on one-half | 
and lap nearly over on the other half. Place them in the pan 
about three-quarters of an inch*apart.—Mrs. V. G. Hush, 

- pols, Minn. : 
| Weppive Sanpwicn Rotts. ; | 
Late in the evening make a rather stiff potatoe sponge (see diree- 
tions under ‘‘ Bread-Making”), and in the morning mix in as much 
_ flour as will make a soft dough, knead well, and place to rise; 
- when sufficiently light, knead down again, repeating the operation 
_ two or three times, remembering not to let the dough become sour 
by rising too light; mold into common-sized loaves, place in your 
_ dripping-pan to rise, and bake very carefully, so as to secure the — 
very slightest brown crust possible. On taking out of the oven, roll 
in a cloth tightly wrung out of water, with a large bread- blanket 
- folded and wrapped around all. Let cool three. or four hours, cut 

_ lengthwise of the loaf (not using the outside piece), first spreading 

_ lightly with good sweet butter, then cutting in slices not more tham 

a quarter of an inch, or just as thin as possible, using for this pur- 

~ pose a very thin, sharp knife; lay on cold boiled ham cut in very _ 
_ thin shavings (no matter if in small pieces), roll up very slowly and _ 
_earefully, and place where it will not unroll. Treat each sandwich 
_ in the same manner, always spreading the bread with butter before 
_ cutting. If by chance the bread is baked with too hard a crust, cut 
_ off thin shaving of the brownest part very smoothly before making 
into sandwiches. ‘These sandwiches are truly delicious if properly | 
_ made, but they require great care, experience, and good judgment. 
ee eee on an oblong platter, piled in pyramid style, row upon row, 
they will resemble nicely rolled dinner napkins. They must be 
made and served the same day.—Mrs. James W. Robinson. 

: Winter Ro..s. 

But three quarts of flour into a large crock or jar, ., scald one quart 
? of buttermilk, aug one cup of lard, and pour all over the iti ii 


“ 







aa set in a warm ae ie rise over ea In the morning alue! 
galt and flour enough to make a moderately stiff dough; set in a 
- warm place to rise, and, when risen, knead down and set to rise 
again. This time knead down and place in a large stone crock or 
~ bowl, covered tightly with a tin pan to prevent the surface from 
drying, and set away in a cool place. When needed, turn out ona 

_ bread-board, cut off a piece as large as you wish to use, roll out to 
the thickness of ordinary soda biscuit, cut, and put in the oven to bake’ 
immediately. Set away the rest of the dough as before, and it will 
_ keep a week in winter, and i is very convenient for hot breakfast- rolls.— a 


Mrs. D. Buczton. 


VIENNA Roms. 

_ Have ready in a bowl a table-spoon of butter or lard, nade sof 
by warming a little, and stirring with a spoon. Add to one quart 
ef unsifted flour two heaping tea-spoons baking powder; mix and 

___ aift thoroughly together, and place in a bowl with butter. Take 


Gg more or less sweet milk as may be necessary to form a dough of - 
_asual stiffness, according to the flour (about three-fourths of a pint), : 
put into the milk half a tea-spoon of salt, and then stir it into the - 
flour, ete., with a spoon, forming the dough, which turn out on a 
board and knead sufficiently to make smooth. Roll out half an inch : 
_ thick, and cut with a large round cutter; fold each one over to form 
ee a half round, wetting a little between the folds to make them stick 
together; place on buttered pans, so as not to touch, wash over on 
top with milk to give them a gloss, and bake immediately in a hot 
~ even about twenty minutes. It will do them no harm to stand aut 
an hour before baking, if it is desired. 
Solas _ CRACKNELIS. _ : Bee a. ie 
To one pint of rich milk put two ounces butter and spoon “of | 
yeast. Make it warm, and mix enough fine flour to make a light 
dough; roll thin and cut in long pieces, two inches broad. Prick 
pe and bake in slow: ~oven.— fie A. Adams, Quincy, Ils. : 
} ENGLIsH CRUMPETS. | | 
| One quart warm milk, one teaspoon salt, half cup yeast, ‘aout 
aN enough | He a ‘not vey stiff batter. When Hehe add half a cup 























Wiccan Gus 


Mix one tea-spoon baking-powder and a little salt into ¢ one. pint: | 

flour ; add to the beaten yolks of two eggs one tea-cup sweet milk ay 

or cream, a piece of butter (melted) half the size of an egg, the 
flour with baking-powder and salt mixed, and the well-beaten whites 

; of. the two eggs. Beat well, bake immediately in gem-pans in a hot — 

oven, and take out and send to the table immediately.— Mrs. Gib. 
Hillock, A (3 . t: * 


} Waeat Morris. | 
| ‘Mix one ea: milk, two Cees, three table-spoons shoals and salt- 


“or five Cone and bake in muffin-rings i in a hot oven, He about ten 
minutes. This recipe may be made with Graham flour, by adding 


W AFELES. 


Take one quart of flour, a tea- -spoon of salt, a table-spoon of Pata 
melted butter, and milk enough to makea thick batter. - Mix thors Wa 

| oughly. Add two well-beaten eggs, and one measure each of acid 

and soda (or two heaping tea-spoons acid and one moderately heap- 
ing tea-spoon soda) of Horsford’s Bread Preparation ; stir well, and wes 
: oe at once in waffle-irons. is 


__ Quer ‘Warruxs. 







LI ¢ 
yn 





oo a soft fees add the well a yolks of six eggs, then he! ; 
: mean. Tete, and lastly (just before aking) four a eae 










Baker Maen ; Rice Warris. | | iy 
ci “Boil half a Spine oth rice and let it get i mix an it Woenne 
(ara ay butter and a little salt. Sift in it one and a half pints flour, 
beat five eggs separately, stir the yolks together with one quart 
_- milk, add whites beaten to a stiff froth, beat hard, and eae at once, 
Bond. an wafle-iron. bers S.C. Lee, Baltimore, Md. | 
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Sweer WAFERS. 
One pint flour, one tea- "cup sugar, three eggs, one tablespoon 
butter, flavor with lemon, mix into a batter same as for cake, aid 
bake in wafer-irons. _ | | 5 

FRenco CRACKERS. . - 


ane nohe and a half pounds each of flour and sugar, ‘three-fourths 
pound butter, whites of five Cggs before cooking wash over r with: 
egg and oe in sugar. | : 

Eco Crackers. — ‘ 


hyde 


ae eggs, ewelee Lite eposts sweet milk, six table-spoons batter, 

half tea-spoon soda; mold with flour half an hour, and roll thin,— 
Mrs. Ht s. Robinson. . : taht 

3 - Cory DopeErs. ie, es 
To one quart corn meal add a little salt and a small table- -spoon 
lard; scald with boiling water and beat hard for a few minutes; 

drop a large spoonful in a well-creased pan. The batter should be 

_ thick enough to just flatten on the bottom, leaving them quite nee 

in the center. Bake 1 in a hot oven. 








Corx MUFFINS. : 


“One quart sifted Indian meal, a heaping tea-spoon butter!) one 
quart milk, a salt-spoon salt, a third cup yeast, a table-spoon of 
molasses; let it rise four or five hours, and bake in me 


Mrs. G. W. Marchant, Buffalo, N.Y. | fees 


\ 


Corn ROo.ts. 


i. Add threes eggs well ae and bake in Re Cap 3 J. 
i Rea, ae cian Lo iat 


























bees Corn Muse. Vn N te EN ica 
Pat four quarts fresh water in a kettle to bal, alk A b site the eae 
taste; when it begins to boil stir in one and one-half quarts meal, __ 
letting it sift through the fingers slowly to prevent lumps, adding 

ft a little faster at the last , until as thick as can be conveniently _ 
stirred with one-hand; set in the oven in the kettle (or take out into — 

a pan), bake an howe and it will be thoroughly cooked. It takes 
corn meal so long to cook thoroughly that it is very difficult to boil TA: 
it until done without burning. Excellent for frying when cold. 
Use a hard wood paddle, two feet long, with a blade two inches 
wide and seven inches long, to stir with. The thorough cooking and 
baking in oven afterwards, takes away all the raw taste that mush — 

_ is apt to have, and adds much to its sweetness and delicious flavor. — 


; Mrs. We W. Woods. 





“ 


Friep Musn. 

We AS détictons breakfast relish is made by slicing cold mush thin and 
frying in.a little hot lard. Or dip in beaten eggs salted to taste, 
a in bread or cracker ine and drop in hot lard, like dough- 


{ 


tO ie J OHNNY-CAKE, 
iy Cook a pint of rice till tender, add a Pa butter wher 

















ae ‘When done on one side turn over. The dough on be 
spread half an inch thick. i ire 
- JOHNNY-CAKE. 


: Two-thirds ue soda, We table- ‘spoons sugar, one Stele 


by! 


a — Corp-Warter Gens. ‘ 
_ Wit very cold or ice-water and Graham flour, and a little salt, 


ee eed 


Ae 





ad he milk, then ee: sugar mee salt, ie ihe Gaba flour Gwith ‘ 
the soda mixed in), ae with the lard; make a stiif batter, sq | 
- that it will drop, not pour, from the spoon. Have gem-pans very © 
Rot, grease, fill, and bake fifteen minutes in a hot oven.— Mrs. J. H. e 


Mrs. Buxron’s Granam Gems. | a 
Take one egg and beat well, add pinch of salt, one quart butter- 


milk or sour milk, and Graham flour enough to make a stiff batter; 


_ add one heaping tea-spoon soda and stir thoroughly with a spdon 
_ heat and grease gem-irons, and after dipping the spoon in cold — 
_ water, drop a spoonful of batter in each pan, repeating until all 
are filled; bake in a a quick oven half an hour. This measure will 


eae make a dozen. 


| Sweer-Mitx Germs. 


Beat one egg sell, add a pint new milk, a little salt, land Graben 

. flour until it will drop off the spoon nicely ; heat and butter the 

_ gem-pans before dropping in the dough ; bake in a hot oven twenty 
minutes.—Mrs. R. L. Partridge. 


ee aa GRAHAM MUFFINS. 
Two cups of sour milk, two table-spoons brown sugar, a little salt, 
ene tea-spoon soda, sufficient Graham flour to make moderately stiff, 
If not convenient to use sour milk, use sweet, nates cream of 
i tartar.— Mrs. HH. B. Sherman. 


Granam Musu. 
“Sift meal slowly into boiling salted water, stirring briskly until 
‘it is as thick as can be stirred with one hand; serve with milk or 
exream and sugar, or butter and syrup. It is much improved by 
removing from the kettle to a pan as soon as thoroughly mixed, 
and steaming for three or four hours. It may also be eaten cold, | 
_ or sliced and fried like corn mush. Sh : a 


ose Oat-Mrart Musn. 
To two ene boiling water, well salted, add one and a half cups” 
best oat meal (Irish, Scotch, Pavan or Akron are best) ; stir in 

























‘ one for breakfast it may be put on over ae ae it ie ay 
an hour or two in the evening, but it is better when freshly cooked. 
Serve with cream and sugar. « This’ is unsurpassed as a breakfast- 
_ dish, especially for growing children, who need bone and muscle- — 
; "producing food. To be wholesome it must be well cooked, and not 

the pasty, half. cooked mass usually served at boarding-houses. 

There are a few persons with very delicate digestive powers, who 

> - should eat oat-meal only when thoroughly pearled, as the outer 

husks of the grain irritate the coatings of the stomach. In liew 

_ of a custard-kettle the mush may be made in a pan or small tin 

bucket, and then placed in a steamer and steamed two hours. 


STEAMED Oat-MEAL. 


To one tea- -cup oat-meal add one quart cold water, esac salt, 
: put in steamer over a kettle of cold water, and steam one hour and > 
_. a half after meal begins to cook: | 

. CrackeD WHEAT. 


Oe fwo quatis salted water to two cups best white winter wheat; 
i “boil two or three hours in a custard-kettle: Or, soak over night and. 
boil at least three-fourths of an hour: Or, put boiling water in a pan 
or small tin bucket, set on stove, stir in wheat, set in steamer and 
“steam four hours: Or, makea strong sack of thick muslin or drilling, 
“moisten wheat with cold water, add a little salt, place in sack, leav- 
ing half the space for wheat to swellin. Fit a round sheet of tin, 
perforated with holes half an inch in diameter, to the inside of 
ordinary kettle, so that it will rest two or three inches from the — 
bottom; lay sack on the tin, put in water enough to reach tin, and 
boil from three to four hours, supplying water as it evaporates. 
Serve with butter and syrup, or creamand sugar. When cold, slice 
and fry; or warm with a little milk and salt in a pan greased with 
a little butter; or make in griddle-cakes Aaa a batter of eggs, wnseree 
and a little flour, and pinch of salt. 


Foxe Warre Hominy or Gris. 





_ Take two cups to two quarts salted water, soak over night, oe 








| Make fritters nisl. and beat thoroughly. A. bon ville a 
“them is two eggs, one half-pint milk, one tea-spoon salt, and two — 
eups flour; have the lard in which to cook them nice and sweet and 
hot. Clarified fat boils at about five hundred degrees—more than — 

_ double the heat of boiling water—and fat actually boiling will burn — 
to a cinder any thing that is dropped into it. The proper cooking © 
_ heat is three hundred and seventy-five degrees, and is indicated by 
a blue smoke arising from the surface of the fat. When this point 
is reached, the fat may be held at that degree of heat, and pre- 
vented from burning by dropping into it a peeled potato or a piece — 
of hard bread, which furnishes something for the fat to act on. 
_ The heat may also be tested by dropping in a teaspoon of the bat- 
ter; if the temperature is right it will quickly rise in a light ball — 
_ with a splutter, and soon brown; take up carefully the moment they 
are done, with a wire spoon; ani in a hot colander, and sift pow- 
- dered sugar over them: serve hot. Pork fritters are made by — 
dipping thin bits of breakfast-bacon or fat pork in the batter: fruit 
_ fritters by chopping any kind of fresh or canned fruit fine and mix- 
_ Ing it with batter, or by dipping quarters or halves in batter. The 
_ fruit may be improved in flavor by sprinkling sugar and grated : 
lemon peel over it, and allowing it to remain two or three hours, — y 
after which drain and dip as above. Batters for fritters should be. 
made an hour before using, as the grains of flour swell by standing _ 
after being moistened, and thus become lighter. Add the whites 
of eggs just before frying. It is better fot to use sugar én batter, — : 
as it tends to make it heavy. Sprinkle over them in the dish when bs 

just ready to serve. sina 






































ALABAMA Rick FRITTERs. 


| our eggs beaten very light, one pint milk, one cup boiled rice, 
thre tea-spoons baking- powder in one ee flour ; bigest into: a 












; ! Make : a batter j in ee ‘ake one cup Loe milk: te fia cups ee 
f o flour, a heaping tea-spoon baking powder, two eggs beaten sep- 
re Brately, one table-spoon ioe and -Salt-spoon salt ; eat the milk 











a then add flour and wwiiites of eggs; stir all together, da 
. cow in thin slices of good sour apples, dipping the batter ae 
over them; drop in boiling lard in large spoonfuls with “piece of |= 
; apple in peak and fry to a go brown. Serve with ae pate a 
























Cram Frrrrers. eee 
Bee. Palio raw clams, chopped fine, and make a batter with juice, am 
ae equal quantity of sweet milk, four eggs to each pint of liquid, and 
flour sufficient to stiffen; fry like other Snug amen EAB: iS: 


iF Corn Ovsrers. | ; a 
“To one quart grated corn add pee egos and three or funk grated 


skillet butter and lard or beef: ‘drippings in equal ebucHle a hoe Naan 
: but not scorching ; ; drop in little cakes about the size of an oyster 
a (for. this purpose using a tea-spoon); when brown turn and fry 
on the other side, watching constantly for fear of burning. Ifthe 
fat is is a ae right heat, we oo will be light and delicious, 
Serve hot and keep dish well cov- 
M ae Tt 3 is better to beat ee of eges to a stiff froth and add. a 
7 ust hefore frying.— Mrs. V. G. Hush, uae ewe: Minn. a 


Ce te ie Cris FRITTERS. ‘tg ne te 
Q One ped a half pints fae one pint milk, s SIX ee uaa" eggs, tar: 


: whole ioe) to mix the cream; fry in Biel cakes. —Mrs. M. K. Fr 


of Lemon FRITTERS. ree 
# Bostic pound of eggs, one-half pound flour, onetonken 
pound sugar (pulverized) ; bast the yolks well, add the flour and — 
aan fresh a to make a put batter oN a ey of eihahd ; 






Died to oe aoe sae ob dont | lard, Hed a ; uate as ne 


: begins to smoke, after bubbling, drop i in by spoonfuls enough fritters | 


to fill the vessel without crowding. The cold batter will lower. the 
Mi temperature of the fat sufficiently to keep it at proper cooking 
cheat. The fritters will begin to brown very quickly, and should be 
. aed with a wire spoon. If they begin to color dark brown 


check the heat immediately. If these directions are followed ace. On 


_ eurately, they may be lifted from the fat and laid upon a. napkin: or: 
folded paper comparatively free from grease. Dust the fritters . 
well with sugar and nutmeg, if agreeable. For supper eat them 80, | 
but for dinner some nice sauce should be served. Some persons - 
, substitute honey or maple syrup for sauce. Fritters bear a bad 
reputation, but when properly made, and eaten occasionally for ae 
change, are quite as wholesome as many of the messes recommended 
as s food for ravonar | | . | 
| VANITIES. ; 
fi ra two eggs, stir in a pinch of salt and a half tea-spoor 
_ rose-water, add sifted flour till just thick enough to roll out, cut 
with a cake- cutter, and fry quickly in hot lard. Sift powdered 
sugar ‘on them while hot, and when cool put a tea-spoon of jelly in 
- the center of each one. Nice for tea or dessert.— Mrs. ‘DiC Har- 2 
_-rington, | 4 nC an 


-GRIDDLE-CAKES. 


ix M@riddic-cates should be well Wee when first made, and are 
oa - tach lighter when the eggs are or nepng the ee to 






























"hey are more See ‘and more ally Wroken ne iron. 








heavy, and serve the same side up as when taken from griddles. 


BuckWHEATr Gans 


~ Buckwheat flour, when properly ground, is Corey Sree from 


- blast before grinding, and the greatest care taken through the 
tk whole process. Adulteration with rye or corn cheapens the flour, 


; surpassed for griddle-cakes. To make batter, warm one pint sweet 
milk and one pint water (one may be cold and the other boiling) ; 


flour, beat well until smooth, add the rest of the milk and water, 
and last a tea-cup of yeast. Or, the same ingredients and propor- 





“sugar, and using one quart of water instead of one De each of 
mail nae water. —Miss S. A. Melehing. ‘S 


3 Horsrorp beeen CAKES. __ 
a Mix * over night,” with warm water, a little salt, and a _table- 


ure each of acid and soda (or two heaping tea-spoons acid and one 
moderately heaping tea-spoon soda) of Horsford’s Bread Prepara- 
‘ion—thinning the batter if necessary —and bake immediately on a 
hot ‘oe a ee 

a Pesnas PANCAKES. 


tions may be used except adding two table-spoons of molasses or 


of griddle-cakes, When ready to bake for breakfast, add one meas. 





: Tron ; 
| griddles, if properly cared for, need washing but seldom. Imme- 
diately after use they should be carefully wiped and put away out — 
of the dust, never to be used for any other purpose. Never turn 
“griddle-cakes the second time while baking, as it makes them 


: - grits, The grain should be run through the smutter with a strong — 


but i injures the quality. The pure buckwheat is best, and is un- 


\ 


"put half this mixture in a stone crock, add five tea-cups buckwheat 


. See with jelly, roll it up, dust it with pondered sugar, 
he and serve hot. 3 "i 


ee rok Coe 


! ~ Make a batter of one quart each of flour and sour milk, three 
eggs beaten separately, a table-spoon of butter, and two ier tea- 
spoons soda. Pulverize the soda very fine before measuring, then 
thoroughly mix with the flour. Add whites of eggs just before 
baking on the griddle. Sweet milk may be used (with the other a 

ot _ ingredients i in same quantity) with Horsford’s Bread Preparation, — 
one measure each of soda and acid, which must be thoroughly ee 
_ Inixed with the flour. These may also be made without CRBS) Oia 


* 


- BrEAD CAKEs. 
Pa bake stale bread and soak over night in sour milk; in he morn- 
ing rub through a colander, and to one quart add the yolks of two 
eggs, one tea-spoon salt, one tea-spoon soda, two table-spoons sugar, | 
and flour enough to make a batter a little thicker than for buck-_ 
wheat eatat add last the well-beaten whites of the eggs, and Lene: 


CrumsB CNRS CAKES. 


The night before using put some bread crumbs to soak i in dae 
E fauirk of sour milk; in the morning rub through a sieve, and add 
four well-beaten eggs, two tea-spoons soda dissolved in a little water, 
one table-spoon melted butter, and enough corn meal to make them 
_ the consistency of ordinary griddle-cakes. It is better to beat yolk 
and whites separately, stirring the whites lightly in. Jue before 
| baking. —Mrs. W. E. Scobey, Kankakee, Tl. ¥ . 


Corn See 


- tea-spoon soda, one uF salt. 
_ may be used-in place of the egg; bake on a griddle. 


FLANNEL Melee 































ee Geri G te. 
i One “quart Graham flour, one vecdenee cn powder, three 


Lie 


ee Pies “ah 

One pint Indian meal, one tea-spoon salt, small tea-spoon soda; _ | 

pe ‘pour on boiling water until a little thinner than mush; let stand — 
until cool, add the yolks of four eggs, half a cup of fhe in which — 

is mixed two tea-spoons cream tartar; stir in as much sweet milk or 

water as will make the batter suitable to bake; beat the whites 

yy oo and add just before baking. —Mrs. W. W. Woods. 


— Rick GRippLe-CAKEs. 


Boil half a cup rice; when cold mix one quart sweet milk, the 
yolks of four eggs, and “our sufficient to make a stiff batter; beat. 

: the whites to a froth, stir in one tea-spoon soda, and two of cream 
“tartar; add a little salt, and lastly the whites of eggs; bake on a 

| “griddle, A nice way to serve is to spread them while hot with but- — 
ter, and almost any kind of preserves or jelly; roll them up neatly, 
ent off the ends. sprinkle them with sugar, and serve immediately. 
e Mrs. pee Mitchell, ca 





YEAST. Ae cn am 







Ss Dry yeast should be made in May or June fox 
mer use, and in October for winter use. Jn hot and th: : 4 
eather, dry yeast sometimes loses its vitality ; however, many use } 
‘| it on hone of its convenience, since piste is no paket! of ite 








wall bcp in a cool place one or es ae in warm weather, and in) : 
Ne cold weather five or six weeks, care being taken that it does not ae 
freeze. Never add soda to yeast; if it becomes sour it will do to | 
_ start fresh yeast, but will never make good bread. Make yeast in 
a bright tin pan, kept for this purpose alone. When it is risen ee 
sufficiently, a thick white scum rises to the top. Keep in a stone 
jar with a close-fitting cover, or in a jug, on the cellar bottom, or 
in ice-chest, or in some other cool place. Always shake the jug 
before taking out yeast for use. Leave cork loose for first twelve — 
hours. Extreme heat or freezing kills the plant, which grows while 
fermentation goes on. The jar or jug, when emptied, should be 
washed first in cold water, then in soap and water, and afterward | 
in hot water, which may be allowed to stand a half hour, when — 
pour out. Let jar cool, and it is ready for use. The cork or cover 
needs the same careful attention. Many times the yeast is spoiled 
by want of care and neatness in washing the yeast jar. Keep hops 
ina paper sack in a dry, cool place. One pint of potato yeast, — 
dne tea-cup of hop yeast, a piece of compressed yeast size of a — 
walnut, and one yeast cake, or two-thirds of a tea-cup of yeast 
crumbs, are equal in strength. ; 





























Dry YEAsT. 


“Boil two large potatoes and a handful of hops (the latter | in ae 
bag) in three pints water; when done, take out potatoes, mash well, — 
add one pint flour, and pour boiling hot water over all; beat well. 
together, adding one table-spoon salt, one of ginger, and one-half 
cup sugar; when luke-warm add one cup good yeast and let stand 
two days (or only one day, if very warm weather), stirring down. 

frequently ; add good white corn meal until thick enough to make 
into cakes about half an inch in thickness; place to dry in the 
shade (never expose to the sun or to stove heat) where the air will 
pass freely, so as to dry them as soon as possible, as the fermentation 
_ goes on as long as there is any moisture; turn the cakes frequently, 
breaking them up somewhat, or even crumbling, so they will dry 

_ out evenly and quickly ; when thoroughly dried put in a paper sack, 
and keep in a dry place. A small cake will make a sponge sufti- 


4 cient | to > bake five or six : ordinary loaves.—Mrs. E 7: Carson. Lane 


















































awe ‘Youu 


| x yeast which is especially good for the. use of Bivens a ie 
oe who use a great deal of bread and bake frequently, is made 
as follows: Take a handful of unpressed or two ounces of pressed — 
ne hops (those showing the pollen dust are best), put them in one quart 
of water, with four ordinary potatoes, and boil till the potatoes are 
well cooked; mash all together, and strain through a linen strainer, 
aad flour enough to make a thick batter; a tea-spoon salt, a table- 
spoon pulverized ginger and half a cup sugar; set it back on the 
fire and let it come to a boil, stirring constantly, and set by to cool ; 
when only milk warm add a cup of old yeast, or two cakes grocers’ 
ae hop yeast, or half a cup bakers’. This will be light in two or 
three hours. The yeast may be made perpetual, by saving a cup 
_ when started, but it must be kept from freezing in winter and in a 
cool place in summer. This is a good mode, and acceptable to all 
a who et yeast bread. oe H. Young, 





Hop YRast. 


pps a handful of hops in two quarts of cold water, boil slowly 

: foe athalf hour, strain boiling hot on one pint flour and. one table — 
_ Spoon salt (gradually at first in order to mix smoothly) ; when luke- 

_ warm add a half pint of yeast, and set in a warm place to rise. 
2 Ov hep Hight, cover and keep in a cool place—Mrs. M. J. Woods. 


Poratro YEAST WITHOUT Hops. 


| Four good-sized potatoes peeled, boiled and mashed, four table- 

~ spoons white sugar, one of ginger, one of salt, two cups flour; pour 

- over done a pint, of boiling water, and beat till all the lumps disap- 

: . After it has cooled, add to it one cup good yeast, and set 
bay to rise; when risen put in glass or stone jar, cover and set | 
away in a cool place.—Mrs. George H. Rust, | 





Potato YEAST. 

f i Boil one cup hops in a sack in two quarts water for fifteen minutes; 
remove sack with hops, add immediately after grating (to prevent: 
their darkening) five good-sized Irish potatoes, peeled and grated 
Taw, one cup white sugar, one table-spoon salt, and one of ginger; _ 
stir occasionally and cook from five to ten minutcs, and it will bod 





a op thick like beeen turn ae a jar, ‘and when just Bee in sum- 
Bi mer, or quite warm in winter, add one-half pint good yeast (always 
save some to start with); set jar in a large tin pan, and as oftenas 
it rises stir down until fermentation ceases, when it will be quite 
thin. Cover closely, and set away in a cool place, and it will keep — 
two weeks. When yeast smells sour but does not taste sour it is 

3 still good; if it has no smell it is dead. One cup will make six 
a _ good-sized loaves.—Mrs. D. Busxton. 






















Bio Porato YEAST. 


Take as many hops as can be grasped in the hand twice, put one-— 
half gallon water over them in a new coffee-pot kept for that pur- 
_ pose, boil slowly for one hour. Do not tie them in a cloth to boil, 
' . as that keeps the pollen (an important rising property) out of the 
yeast. Pare and grate half a dozen large potatoes into a two gallon’ 
, stone crock, add a half cup sugar, table-spoon each of salt and 
ginger, pour over this a half gallon of the boiling hop-water, stir- 
ring all the time. When milk-warm, add one cup of good lively _ 
yeast, set in a warm place until it rises, and remove to the cellar or 
some other cool place. The boiling hop-water must be added to “po; 
tatoes immediately or they will darken, and darken the yeast. ae - 
good way to prevent the potatoes foul darkening is to grate them 
ito a pan half filled with cold water. As grated the potatoes sink _ 
to the bottom; when done grating, pour off the water and add the _ 
Be boiling hop-water. This is an excellent recipe, and the method Me 

given for boiling hops is especially recommended. e 








: YEAST. 


_ Pare and boil four ordinary-sized potatoes, boiling at the same 
_ time in a separate vessel a good handful of hops. When the pota- _ 
toes are done, mash fine and add, after straining, the water in which __ 
the hops were boiled; put into this one cup white sugar and one- — 
half cup salt, and add sufficient water to make one gallon; when 
' eold add one cup of eo0t, yeast, let stand in a warm place for a few 
hours until it will “sing” on being stirred, when it is ready for use. _ 
Keep covered i in a plat or cool place. —Mrs. C. M. ; 









gallons water for half an hou, strain intoa crock and let He. quid” 
become lukewarm, add two even tea-spoons salt and half a pint — 
‘best brown sugar; mix half a pint flour smooth with some of the — 
liquor, and stir all well together. On Wednesday, add three pounds — 
potatoes boiled and mashed, stir well and let stand till Thursday, 

_ then strain and put in stonej Jugs, but for the first day or two leave _ 
the corks. quite loose. Stir the yeast occasionally while making, 
and keep near the fire. It should be made two weeks before using, aha 

" aud will keep any length of time, improving with age. Keep it in _ | 

ae 1 cool place, and shake the jug before pouring from it, but with ns 

ee the cork out, holding the palm of the hand over us mouth to pes sp 

i vent the escape of the yeast. | isa) 





CAKE-MAKING. 


«Let all things be done decently and in order,” and the first to 


a put in order when you are going to bake is yourself, Secure the | 


hair im a net or other covering, to prevent any from falling, and 
_ brush the shoulders and back to be sure none are lodged there that 
| might. blow off; make the hands and finger nails clean, roll the 
ie _ sleeves up aie the elbows, and put on a large, clean apron. Clean 
the kitchen table of utensils and every thing not needed, and. pro- 
vide every thing that will be needed until the cake is baked, not. 
~ forgetting even the broom-splints previously picked off the new 
broom and laid away carefully in a little box. (A knitting-needl ; 
_ may be kept for testing cake instead of splints.) If itis warm 
weather, place the eggs in cold water, and let stand a few minutes, 
_as they will then make finer froth; and be sure they are fresh, as 

they will not make a stiff froth from any amount of beating if old 

‘The cake-tins should be prepared before the cake, when baking 
_ powder is used, as it effervesces but once, and there should be no 
_ delay in baking, as the mixture should LS made firm by the heat 

while the eflervescing process is going on. Grease the pans with 
fresh lard, which i is much better than butter ; line the bottom with 





CAKE. MAKING. ae a 





) be t teall be oak in bits and pale ‘0 pashan a little; if very 


hard, warm carefully, but in no case allow any of it to melt. Good 
‘butter must be used; as the heat develops any latent bad qualities. 
Use pulverized sugar for all delicate cakes; for rich cakes coffee- 
erushed, powdered and sifted; for dark cakes, the best brown 
‘sugars are best; for jelly-cakes, light fruit-cakes, etc., granulated 


a and coffee ‘‘A” are best and most economical. Beat the yolks of 


eges thoroughly, and strain; set the whites away in a cool place 
until the cake is ready for them, then beat them vigorously in a cool 
room, till they will remain in the dish when turned upside down. 
Sift a part of the measured flour with the baking-powder or soda 
and cream tartar through a hand-sieve (which should be among the 
_ utensils of every housekeeper), and mix thoroughly with the rest of 


the flour. In using new flour for either bread or cake-making, it | 


ean be “‘ripened” for use by placing the quantity intended for bak- 
ing in the hot sun for a few hours, or before the kitchen fire. In 


using milk, note this: that sour milk makes a spongy, light cake ;. 


sweet milk, one that cuts like pound cake; remembering that with 
sour milk soda alone is used, while with sweet milk baking powder 
or soda and cream tartar are to be added. 

Having thus gathered the material, cut butter (in cold weather) 
into small pieces, and warm, not melt; beat the butter and sugar te 
-acream, add the milk in small quantities (never use fresh and stale 
milk in same cake), next the yolks of eggs, then a.part of the flour, 
_ then a part of the whites, and so on until the whole is used; lastly, 

_ add the flavoring. Many good cake-makers first stir the milk ané 
flavoring into the creamed butter and sugar, then the yolks, next 
the whites, and lastly the flour, first taking about two-thirds of it 
and thoroughly mixing the baking powder through it; the re- 
_ mainder of the flour is then left to be used at discretion. A little 

‘more or less flour may be needed, according to the climate, or te 

the kind of flour used, as the “New Process” flour requires one- 


‘ eighth less than other brands. There is great ‘* knack” in beating: . 


cake; don’t stir, but beat thoroughly, bringing the batter up from the 


Gan botion of the dish at every stroke; in this way the air is driven into” 
the cells of the batter, instead of out of them—but the cells will be 
_ finer if beaten more slowly at the last, remembering that the motion 






























should always be upward. In winter it is easier to beat with the 
hand, but in summer a wooden spoon is better. An iron spoon | 
turns the mixture dark. Never beat a cake in tin, but use earthen © a 
= or stoneware. 3 Unskillful mixing, too rapid or unequal baking, or a nae 
 gudden decrease in heat before it is quite done, will causestreaksin 
the cake. Always bake a small cake first, fill a patty pan, or cover — es 
toa baking-powder can, one-third full, and bake; then add more | | 
‘or less flour as required. If the cake is hard and solid, it needs a 
few tea-spoons of milk; if more flour is needed it will fall in the oO 
middle and be spongy and crumbly. Powdered sugar may be 
‘sifted on the top of any cake while it is a little warm; if it.dis- 
solves add more when it is cold, keep some for that purpose in a 
spice box with a perforated top. The white portion of orange or 
q Jemon-peel should never be used; grate only the yellow. When — 
recipes call for soda and cream of tartar, baking powder may be 
used by taking the same quantity as required of both, or Horsford’s 
Bread Preparation will be found excellent. ‘‘ Milk” always means _ 
sweet milk. ‘A cup” always means a tea cup, not a coflee cup. 
Sour milk may always be used instead of sweet, by using soda only. 
The proportions of rising-powder to one quart of flour are three tea- 
spoons baking-powder, or one tea-spoon soda and two tea-spoons 
cream tartar, or one measure each of Horsford’s Bread Preparation, 
~ er one pint sour milk and one level tea-spoon soda. 


Fruir CAKE. 

Most ladies think fruit cake quite incomplete without wine or 
brandy, but it can be made equally good on strictly temperance 
principles, by substituting one-third of a cup of molasses fora wine 
glass of brandy. The objection to the use of liquor in sauces does 
not, however, hold good against that used in cake-making, as the 
alcohol is converted to vapor by the heat and passes off with the 
other gases. There are many, however, who object to the use of | 
liquors in any way, and to keeping them in the house, and such 
will find the above an excellent and cheap substitute. eg 
Raisins should never be washed, as it is difficult to dry out the — 
- moisture absorbed by them, and every particle of moisture retained 
tends to make the cake heavy. To remove the stems and ex- 
traneous matter, place the raisins in 2 coarse towel and rub them in ‘e 





































ves: 
this until as ‘clean as fibiee will eke datas ‘then pick! art care- 
- fally, remove any stems or other defects ith may be left. The 


a sharp knife. Do not chop too fine; if for light fruit cake, seeding 
is all that is necessary. Slice the citron thin, and do not have. the 


ting. Currants should be kept prepared for use as follows: Wash 
in warm water, rubbing well, pour off water, and repeat until the 
water is clear; drain them in a sieve, spread on a cloth and rub 
dry; pick out bad ones, dry carefully in a cool oven or in the 
‘theater’ (or in the sun and wind, with a thin gauze over them to 
keep off flies, insects and dust), and set away for use. When the 


portant in all eakes—add the gpices, molasses, or liquors, then the 
milk Gf any used), next the eggs well beaten, adding whites with 
the flour, as previously directed. Always beat whites and yolks 
| separately if many eggs are used, but if only a few, it is just as well 
to beat both together. Next add the flour (which in making black 
| fruit cake may be browned), prepared with baking powder or soda 
and cream tartar, then the flavoring (lemon and vanilla, in equal 
- parts, make the best flavoring), and lastly the fruit dredged with a 
very litile flour. Some prefer to mix the fruit with all the flour. 
When but little fruit is used it may be dropped into the dough after 
r) it is in the pan, and pushed just beneath the surface, which pre- 
vents it from settling to the bottom. The batter for fruit cake 
should be quite stiff. 


a bake, an excellént way for lining the pan is the following: Fit three 
_ papers carefully, grease thoroughly, make a paste of equal parts 
Graham and fine flour, wet with water just stiff enough to spread 
 Gaily with a spoon, place the first paper in the pan with the greased 
° side down, and spread the paste evenly over the paper about as 
c - thick as pie-crust. In covering the sides of the pan, use a little 
paste to stick a portion of the paper to the top of the pan to keep it 


































raisins should be prepared before the cake, and added the last Aten 7 
before putting in the oven, as, being heavy, they sink to the bottom | 
if allowed to stand. To seed, clip with the scissors, or cut with a 


- fruit is ,all mixed, cream the butter and sugar—this is very im- 


In making very large cakes that require three or four hours to 


. from slipping out of place, press the second paper carefully into its’ | 


pieces too large, or they will cause the cake to break apart in cut-— 


Barthow 


oa are euned : some, as “they a not heat so quickly and are aa a 


liable to burn the cake. 


When using a milk-pan or pans, without stems, a glass bottle filled iat 


with shot to give it weight, and greased, may be placed in thé center — i 
of the pan, or a stem may be made of paste-board, rolled up, but | 


the latter is more troublesome to keep in place. The cake is apt to 


: burn around the edges before it is done unless there is 2 tube i in the 
 eenter. 


All except layer cakes should be covered with a paper cap, (or a : a, \ 
- sheet of brown paper, which the careful housewife will save from 


her grocers’ packages), when first put into the oven. Take a square. 
__ of brown paper large enough to cover well the cake pan, cut off the 


a ; corners, and lay a plait on four sides, fastening each with a pin so. 


as to fit-nicely over the pan. This will throw it up in the center, 


_ 8o that the cover will not touch ee cake. Save the cap, as it can be 
= ee several times. : 
Before commencing, clean out the stove, take off the lids and brush — 


ands, rake it out underneath, get all the ashes out of the corners, 
have the best of fuel at hand. Don’t build a baking fire before it 
is needed, have it only moderate, and add the extra fuel in time to! x 


get it nicely burning. 
THE OVEN. 


Too much care can not be given to the preparation of the oven, __ 


~ which is oftener too hot than too cool; however, an oven too cold 
at first will ruin any cake. Cake should rise and begin to bake 


_ before browning much, large cakes requiring a good, steady, solid i ‘ 


. heat, about such as for baking bread ; layer cakes, a brisk hot fire, bs 
as they must be baked quickly. A good plan is to fill the stove 


‘ with hard wood (ash is the best for baking), let it burn until there — : ve 


is a good body of heat, and then turn damper so as to throw the 


ig heat. to the bottom of oven for fully ten minutes before the cake is 


In this way a steady heat to start with is secured. Gener- 
ally it is better to close the hearth when the cake is put in, as this 
stops the draft and makes a more regular heat, Keep adding wood — 

dann eee for if the heat becomes slack the Sie will be. rs 





| CARE-MAKING. 


heavy. Great care must be taken, for some stoves need to have the 

dampers changed every now and then, but as a rule more heat is 
- needed at the bottom of the oven than at the top. Many test their 
ovens in this way: if the hand can be held in from twenty to thirty- 
five seconds (or while counting twenty or thirty-five), it isa ‘ quick” 
oven, from thirty-five to forty-five seconds is “ moderate,” and from 
forty-five to sixty seconds is ‘‘ slow.” Sixty seconds is a good oven 
to begin with for large fruit cakes. All systematic housekeepers 
will hail the day when some enterprising, practical “ Dixie” girl 
shall invent a stove or range with a thermometer attached to the 
oven, so that the heat may be regulated accurately and intelligently. 
_ If necessary to move the cake while baking, do it very gently. Do 
not open the oven door until the cake has hag time to form, and 
do not open it oftener than necessary, then be careful to close it 
quickly and gently, so as not to jar the cake. Be sure the outside 
door of the kitchen is closed so that no cold air ‘may strike it. If 
the oven bakes too hard on the bottom, place the grate under the 
pan; if too hot on top, set a pie-pan of water on the top grate. If 
one side bakes faster than the other, turn very gently. Be careful 
not to remove from the oven until done; test thoroughly before re- 
_ moving, for if the cooler air strikes it before it is done, it is certain 
to fall. Allow about thirty minutes for each inch of thickness in 
a quick oven, and more time in a slow one. Test with a broom- 
splint or knitting-needle, and if the dough doeg not adhere, it is 
done. Settling away from the pan a little, and stopping its “‘ sing- 
ing,” are other indications that the cake is ready to leave the oven. 
- When removed, set the cake, while in the pan, on an inverted sieve 
_ to cool; this secures a free circulation of air all-round it, and cools 
it ae It should remain in the pan at least fifteen minutes after 
_ taking from the oven, and it is better to leave the “cap” on until 
Me the cake is carefully removed from the pan and set away, always 
_ wight side up. A tin chest or stone jar is best to keep it in. Coffee 
, ¢ake should be put away before it is cold, and so closely wrapped 
ea; in a large napkin that the aroma will not be lost. 

a SPONGE AND WHITE CAKEs, 

The good quality of all delicate cake, and especially of sponge — 
cake. sarpely very tauch upon its s being made with fresh ees It can 





























~ never be perfect unless pulverized sugar is used. It must be quickly i 


- CAKE-MAKING. 


put together, beaten with rapidity, and baked in a rather quick 


oven. It is made ‘‘sticky” and less light by being stirred long. 


There is no other cake so dependent upon care and good judgment 
in baking as sponge-cake. In making white cake, if not convenient 
to use the yolks that are left, they will keep for several days if 
thoroughly beaten and set in a cool place. The whites of eggs, when. 
not used, must not be beaten, but will keep for several days if set in 


a cool place. The white or yolk of a medium-sized ege weighs one . i 


ounce, a fact that it is convenient to know, as sometimes the white 
or yolk of one or more eggs is wanted from several that have been 
put away together. Whenever it is necessary to cut a cake while 
warm, do it with a warm knife. To prepare cocoa-nut, cut a hole 
through the meat at one of the holes in the end, draw off the milk. 


pound the nut well on all sides to loosen the meat, crack, take out 
meat, and set the pieces in the heater or in a cool, open oven over : 
night, or for a few hours, to dry, then grate; if all is not used, 


sprinkle with sugar (after grating) and spread out in a CeO), dry 
— and it will keep for weeks. 
‘  ANGEL’s Foon. 


Us the whites of eleven eggs, one and a half tumbler of sifted ‘ as 


eee ulate sugar, one tumbler sifted flour, one tea-spoon of vanilla, — 
one tea-spoon of cream tartar; sift the flour four times, then add 
- the cream tartar and sift again—but measure it before putting in the 


cream of tartar-—sift the sugar and measure it; beat the eggs to a_ 
stiff froth on a large platter; on the same platter add the sugar 


‘ 


lightly, then the flour very gently, then the vanilla; do not stop — 


_ beating until you-put it in the pan to bake. Bake forty minutes 
in a moderate oven, try with a straw and if too soft let it remain a 


a few minutes longer. Do not open the oven “until the cake has been 
: in fifteen minutes. Turn the pan upside down to cool, and when 





cold, take out by loosening around the sides with a knife, and then 







































oe a little essence of lemon. 
Pe ! Burorp Cake. 


- beaten separately, one cup sour milk, tea-spoon soda, pound seeded 
raisins chopped a little; beat the butter and sugar to a cream, add 
the yolks and milk, and stir in the flour with soda well mixed 
through it; then add the white of the eggs beaten toa stiff froth, 
and lastly the raisins dredged with a little flour; bake one and one- 
half hours. Use coffee-cups to measure. This makes a cake for a 
six quart pan.— 


AuMoND, Hickory-NUT OR Cocoa-NUT CAKE. 
of sugar, tea-cup sour cream, four eggs, lemon flavor to taste, and 


: _ thoroughly, grate in the white part of a cocoa-nut, or stir in a pint 
of chopped hickory-nuts, or a pint of blanched almonds pe 
nae J. W. Grubbs, Richmond. 


Bree sf. Buack CAKE. | 

One pound powdered white sugar, three-quarters pound butter, 
- pound sifted flour (brown or not as preferred), twelve eggs beaten 
separately, two pounds raisins stoned and part of them chopped, 
two of currants carefully cleaned, half pound citron cut in strips, 
- quarter ounce each of cinnamon, nutmeg and cloves mixed, wine- 


a : glass wine and one of brandy; rub butter and sugar together, add | 


yolks of eggs, part of flour, the spice, and whites of eggs well 
beaten; then add remainder of flour, and wine and brandy; mix 
all thoroughly together; cover bottom and sides of a four-quart 
_ milk-pan with buttered white paper, put in a layer of the mixture, 
* then a layer of the fruit (first dredging the fruit with flour), until} 


e lasses makes the cake blacker and more moist, but for this it is not 
, ‘necessary to add more flour. Bake three and one-half or four 





: ‘slowly over them. Dissolye one-half Hehe of citric acid in a 
small table-spoon of water, and oe enough in to make a pleasant : 


- One cup butter, two of white sugar, four of sifted flour, five eggs 


One pound flour, half tea-spoon salt, fourth pound butter, pound _ 


a tea-spoon soda dissolved in two tea-spoons hot water; mix all 


- pan is filled up three or four inches. A small cup of Orleans mo: — 






a hours in a slow oven. This is excellent.—Mrs. M. M. Munsell, Del — 4 












BLACK CAKE. 





One pound flour, one of currants, one of raisins, one of sugar, 
half pound citron, half pound chopped figs, three- fourths pound — 
butter, ten eggs leaving out two whites, tea-cup molasses, one of 
sour cream and soda, one gill brandy or good whisky, half cup cin- . 


~ namon, two table-spoons allspice and cloves, four table-spoons oe. 
—Hrs. Gov. Kirkwood, Iowa. 















Buack CAKE. 


Two cups brown sugar, one and one-half cups of butter, six eggs 
beaten separately, three cups flour (brown the flour), two table- 
spoons molasses, one of cinnamon, one tea-spoon mace, one of cloves, 

_ two cups sweet milk, two pounds raisins, two of currants, a half 
| pound citron, one tea-spoon soda, two of cream tartar. Bake hee 


hours.—Drs. A. B. Morey. | 


BREAD CAKE. 





Three coffee-cups yeast dough, light enough to bake for bresde 
two and two-thirds cups sugar, one cup butter, three eggs, one 
nutmeg; put all together, and work with the hands until smooth 
as pound-cake. It is very important that all should be mixed very — 
_ thoroughly with the light dough. Add raisins and as much fruit 
as desired, and let rise half an hour in the pans in which you bake, _ 
_ The oven should be about right for bread. This is easily made, — 
and is quite as nice as common loaf-cake.—Mrs. Chas. Fullington. 


Syn 








BREAD CAKE. Ceara 










_ Two cups light bread dough, one and one-half cups sugar, hale 
. cup butter, three table-spoons sour milk in which has been dis _ 
f solved half tea- “spoon soda, half a grated nutmeg, tea-spoon cinna- 
_ mon, cup raisins chopped a little and floured; stir all well together, 
adding fruit lastly; let rise half an hour and bake in a moderate — 
oven.— Mrs. dete Massillon. 


BRIDE’ s CAKE, . 

































i ie cen mixed tea-spoon cream falar and half tea-spoon ‘soda. 
Bake i in rather small square dripping-pan. When cake is cool have 
ready a half pint sweet cream whipped to a stiff froth, sweeten and 
flavor to taste, spread over cake and serve while fresh. The cream 
: will froth easier to be made cold by setting on ice before ENE 
ae Wm. Brown, 


Corn-STARCH CAKE. 


Se ( Two pee cups oe sugar, three-fourths cup butter, cup 


My of seven eggs, two tea-spoons cream ia tea-spoon sade mixed 
thoroughly with the flour ; cream butter and sugar, add ae and 


Eiken’ with lemon or ee Wad Aide 


CoFFEE CAKE. 


: ir cups brown sugar, one of butter; one of molasses, one of — 
ee coffee as re, fos the table, four eggs, one »_tea-spoon 











’ CoFFEE CAKE... rons 


: One cup oe sugar, cup molasses, half cup butter, cup serous 
soffee, one egg or yolks of two, four even cups flour, heaping tea- . , 
ak soda i in the flour, table-spoon cinnamon, tea-spoon cloves, two 
Soften the butter, beat with 








oe eon the fruit dredged ah a little flour. Bates one hour in 
x moderate oven, or make in two small loaves which will bake in a 
short time. (This ney be made without the, 88. ats: ‘D. # vcton. . 





MOScad wit Cie 
























One cup itor tires! of sugar, one of sweet milk, fouir anes a 

. “half of flour, four eggs with whites beaten to a stiff froth, a tea- 
: spoon soda, two of cream tartar, one grated cocoa-nut. —Irs. AN 
| | Holland, ee oe 


Ay, 


Fra er CAKE. 


One cup ae two of sugar, a scant cup milk, one andl a “half 
cups” flour, cup corn starch, whites of seven eggs, three tea-spoons 
BT baking powder i in the flour; bake in a long pan. Take half pound 
ee brown sugar, scant quarter pound ee half cup milk, butter 
size of an egg, two tea-spoons vanilla; mix thoroughly and cook as 
syrup until stiff enough to spread; spread on cake and set in the 
oven to dry. — Mrs. George Bever. | Rae Rahiaat 


CINCINNATI Se oles 


vel leah and rind, one pint balling pale let stand ml ai ae 
add two cups brown sugar, one of molasses, one table- -spoon a 
of cloves and nutmeg, and two of cinnamon, two pounds raisins, 
fourth pound citron, half*glass brandy, three tea-spoons of baking 
powder, and seven cups of sifted flour. Bake slowly two and a_ 
half hours. This is excellent, and requires neither pe or EES 
peers. ry Ee. Kinney. | : : 


CHOCOLATE CAKE. 


| Pa: cup butter, three of brown sugar, one of sweet milk, ‘four a 
fakin, yolks of seven eggs, nine table-spoons grated Baker’s choec 
late, three tea-spoons baking powder. This may be baked as a 
_dayer cake, making a white cake of the whites of the eggs, baking 

in layers, and putting them together with. frosting, ste the i 
layers. —Mrs. Frank Woods Robinson, Kenton. 








‘DELICATE CAKE. 
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EVERLASTING CAKE. 


| * Heat together the yolks of six eggs and three- foirihe of a ae 
i ‘lke sugar, add one and a half pints blanched and shelled almonds, 
half pound sliced citron well floured, and the whipped whites with 
one and a half pints sifted flour; pour one and a half inches thick 
in well-greased dripping pans, bake in a quick oven, and, when done, 

 eut slices one inch thick across the cake, turn each slice over on its 
side, return to oven and bake a short time. When cold place in a 
tin box. These will keep a year and a half or more, and are nice 
to have in stove.-—WMrs. J. S. Williams, Brooklyn. 


EGGLess CAKE. 

One and a half tea-cups sugar, one of sour milk, three (level) of 
sifted flour, half cup butter, tea-spoon soda, half tea-spoon cinna 
mon, half tea-spoon grated nutmeg, tea-cup raisins chopped and 
well floured.—Miss Louise Skinner. | 


O_p HaArtrrorp ELECTION CAKE. . 
Five pounds sifted flour, two of butter, two of sugar, thre gills 
distillery yeast or twice the quantity of home brewed, four eggs, gill 
_ of wine, gill of brandy, one quart sweet milk, half an ounce of nut- 
“meg, two pounds raisins, one of citron; rub the butter ‘and flour 
together very fine, add half the sugar, then the yeast and half the 
milk (hot in winter, blood-warm in summer), then add the eggs, 
then remainder of the milk, and the wine; beat well and let rise in 
a warm place all night; in the morning beat a long time, adding 
brandy, sugar, spice, and fruit well floured, and allow to rise again 
very light, after which put in cake pans and let rise ten or fifteen 
minutes; have the oven about as hot as for bread. This cake will 
_keep any length of time. For raised cakes use potato yeast if fresh | 
made; it is always a perfect success. This recipe is over one hun- 
dred years old.— Mrs. Eliza Burnham, Milford Center. 


APPLE Fruit CAKE. 

One cup butter, two of sugar, one of milk, two eggs, vea-spoon 
soda, three and a half cups flour, two of raisins, three of dried 
apples soaked over night and then chopped fine and stewed two 
hours in two cups molasses; beat butter and sugar to a cream, add _ 
milk, in which dissolve soda, then the beaten eggs and flour, and 
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‘ lastly the raisins and apples well eve in; pour in pan and bake 

an hour and a half.—Mrs. C. M. Ingman. 

| : Fruir Cake. | oe 
One cup butter, one of brown sugar, half pint molasses, two eggs, — 

cup sour milk, tea-spoon soda, pound of flour, one of currants, one 

and a half pounds raisins. Flavor to taste. This has been thor- 

oughly tested, and is a great favorite.—Mrs. M. E. Nicely. 


FrRuir CAKE. 

Twelve eggs, one and a half pounds each of’ ite sugar ad 
flour, two pounds each of raisins and currants, one pound citron, 
one half-pint molasses, one ounce each of nutmeg, mace and cloves, 
one and a half glasses of jelly (grape is best), one-fourth pint each 
of wine and brandy, more flour if needed. Put dough in pans, 
set in steamer, taking care that the cover is made to fit very tight ; 
if necessary put cloth under the lid and shut it down on it, taking 
care that it does not touch the cake, or lay several thicknesses of 
cloth over the lid. Steam two hours and bake one hour.— Chas. 


Cyphers, Monneapolss, Minn. 
Fruit Loar Cake. 


Bo One cup butter, two of brown sugar, one of New Orleans molas- 
ses, one of sweet milk, three eggs, five cups sifted flour, two tea-— 
spoons cream tartar in the flour, tea-spoon soda in the milk, table- 
spoon cinnamon, one nutmeg, one pound raisins, one of currants, 
quarter pound citron tran may be omitted, and half the quantity — 
of raisins and currants will do). Put flour in a large crock, mix 
well with cream tartar, make a well in the center, put in other i ingre- 
i  dients, having warmed the butter and molasses a little; mix well 
together with the hands, putting in the fruit last after it has been 
floured ; bake two hours in a moderate oven. This will make two 
common-sized loaves.—Mrs. N. S. Long. 
Frurr CAKE. y e 
‘Three pounds butter, three of brown sugar, beaten to a cream, 
_ three of flour, six of currants, six of raisins, after seeds are removed, 
one of citron sliced thin, three glasses brandy, twenty-eight eggs, 
one ounce cinnamon, one of grated nutmeg, three-quarters ounce 


cloves, half ounce mace ; roll the raisins, currants and citron in 
part of the flour. —Miss H. D. MV 














ha an Frurr role) 
i One Peund brown sugar, one of butter, one of eggs, one a of fon 
two of raisins, two of currants, half pound citron, a nutmeg, table- 
spoon cloves, one of allspice, half pint brandy, and two tea-spoons 
} baking-powder. After baking, while yet warm, pour over cake a 
half pint wine. This makes the cake delicious.—Miss Angie Skinner, 
Somerset. 


































EXCELLENT rede CAKE. 


One and a half pounds raisins, one and a fourth pounds currants, 
three-fourths pound citron, pound butter, pound sugar, one and a 
- fourth pounds flour, ten eggs, two table-spoons lemon, two tea-spoons — 
ne yeast powder; mix a fourth pound of the flour in the fruit.—Mrs. 
a W. Grubbs, 
Poor Man’s ane CAKE. 

[One and a half cups brown sugar, two of flour, one each of but- 
us and chopped raisins, three eggs, three table-spoons sour milk, 
half tea-spoon soda, half cup blackberry jam. ‘This is excellent as 
ue well as economical.—Mrs. J. 8. Robinson, ; 


Scorcn Frurr Caxe. 

A cup butter, two of white sugar, four of sifted flour, Hie 
Cibtis cup sour milk, half tea-spoon soda, nine eggs beaten separ- 
i ately, one pound raisins, half pound currants, a fourth pound citron; 
-eream the butter and sugar, add milk gradually, then beaten yolks 
a of eggs, and lastly, while stirring in flour, the whites well whipped. 
- Flavor with one teaspoon lemon, and one of vanilla extract, and 
: have raisins chopped a little, or, better still, seeded, and citron 
is sliced thin. Wash and dry currants before using, and flour all fruit. 
slightly. In putting cake in pan, place first a thin layer of cake, 

then sprinkle in some of the three kinds of fruit, then a layer of 

: cake, and so on, always finishing off with a thin layer of cake. Bake 
in a moderate oven for two hours. Tested by many and has never 


A failed. Mrs. J. H. Shearer. Re | 


-THankseGivine Frurr Cake. 
3 Six pounds flour, three of butter, three and a half of sugar, al 
‘ounce mace, two glasses wine, two glasses brandy, four pounds — 
raisins, half pound citron, six Ess one nia sea small toa 
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soda put in at last moment. After tea, take all the flour (except 
one plate for dredging raisins), a small piece butter, and a quart or 
more of milk, and mix like biscuit; then mix butter and sugar, and 
at nine o'clock in the evening, if sufficiently light, put one-third of — 
butter and sugar into dough; at twelve add another third, and very 
early in the morning the remainder; about eleven o’clock, if light 
enough, begin kneading, and aie for an hour, adding mean- 
while all the other ingredients. This will make seven loaves. — 
Mrs. Woodworth, Springfield. : 


Cuorce Fie Cake. 

A large cup butter, two and a half of sugar, one of sweet milk, 
three pints flour with three tea-spoons baking-powder, whites of six- ‘ 
teen eggs, a pound and a quarter of figs well floured and cut in 

strips like citron; no flavoring.—Mrs. A. B. Morey. 


GRoom’s CAKE. | 
Ten eggs beaten separately, one pound butter, one of white sugar, 
one of flour, two of almonds blanched and chopped fine, one of . 
seeded raisins, half pound citron, shaved fine; beat butter to a 
-. cream, add sugar gradually, then the well- beaken yolks; stir all till — 
very light, and add the chopped almonds; beat the whites stiff and 
add gently with the flour; take a little more fiour and sprinkle over 
the raisins and citron, then put in the cake-pan, first a layer of cake 
batter, then a layer of raisins’ and citrou, then cake, and so on ti. 
all is used, finishing off with a layer of cake. Bake in a moderate » 
oven two hours.—Mary Wilcox, Dalton. 


A 
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Harp-Money Cake. 

Gold Part.—Yolks of eight eggs, scant cup butter, two of sugar, 
four of flour, one of sour milk, tea-spoon soda, table-spoon corn 
starch ; flavor with lemon and vanilla. | 

one Part.—Two cups sugar, one of butter, four (scant) of flour, 
one of sour milk, tea-spoon soda, table-spoon corn starch, whites of © 
eight eggs; flavor with almond or peach. Put in pan, alternately, 
one spoonful of gold and one of silver.—Miss Emma, Fisher. 
: Oup Hickory Cake. 


















| One cup ‘sugar, half cup butter, three eggs beaten well together, ee 
vel tea-spoon soda stirred in half cup sour milk, two small cups on) a 
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: flour; flavor with lemon, pour in small dripping-pan, bake half an 


hour, and cut in squares. This cake is always elected for a ‘‘ second 
term.”—Miss Flora Ziegler, Columbus. 


| Hickory-Nut CAKE. | 
Two cups sugar, one of milk, two-thirds cup butter, three of flour, 
three eggs, two tea-spoons baking-powder, a cup nut-kernels cut 


fine. ‘Tried, and not found wanting. —Mrs. Judge West, Bellefontawne. 


Hickory-NuT CAKE. 
A cup butter, two of sugar, three of flour, one of sweet milk, 


» whites of seven and yolks of two eggs, a tea-spoon soda, two of 


cream tartar, one pint hickory-nut meats rolled and sprinkled with 
flour; beat the whites to a stiff froth. Rich and excellent.—Mrs, 


A. B. Morey. 
IMPERIAL Gus 


One pound butter and one of sugar beaten to a cream, one pound 


flour, the grated rind and juice of a lemon, nine eggs, one and a 


quarter pounds almonds before they are cracked, half pound citron, 
half pound raisins; beat the yolks light, add sugar and butter, then 
the whites beaten to a stiff froth, and the flour, reserving:a part for 


the fruit, and, lastly, the nuts blanched, cut fine and mixed with 
_ fruit and the rest of the flour. This is very delicious, and will keep 


for months.—Mrs. E. R. May, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Lapy’s CAKE. 
One-half cup butter, one and a half of sugar, two of flour, nearly 


-- one of sweet milk, half tea-spoon soda, one of cream tartur, whites 


of four eggs well beaten; flavor with peach or almond.—Miss M. 
- W., Madison. 
YeELLow Lapy’s CAKE. 

One and a half cups flour, one of sugar, half cup butter, half 
cup sweet milk, tea-spoon soda, two tea-spoons cream tartar, yolks 
of four eggs, teaspoon vanilla.—Olivia S. Hinman, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Lemon CAKE. 

as pound flour, one of sugar, three-fourths pound butter, seven 

eggs, juice of one and rind of two lemons. The sugar, butter and_ 


__-yolks of eggs must be beaten a long ume, adding, by degrees, the 
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flour, and the whites of eggs last. A tumbler and a half of sliced 
citron many be added. This keeps well.—Miss M. B. ee 


Aunt Hertie’s Loar Cake. 

Two cups sugar and one of butter beaten to a cream, three eggs, 
the whites beaten separately, three cups flour with one tea-spoon 
cream tartar stirred in, yolks of the eggs stirred well with the sugar 
and butter; now add two cups more flour with one tea-spoon 
cream tartar, one cup sweet milk and the whites of the eggs, and 
then stir again; add one nutmeg, one pound raisins or currants 
dredged with flour, one tea-spoon soda aelipcoc oe spoons 
ef water. This makes two nice loaves, and is excelle 

Frencu Loar Cake, : 
~~ Five cups sugar, three of butter, two of milk, ten of flour, six 
eggs, three nutmegs, pound seeded raisins, a grated lemon, small — 
tea-snoon soda, wine-glass wine, one of brandy, or, two-thirds of a 
cup of Orleans molasses. —Mrs. A. 8. Chapman. 


e 


OLD-FASHIONED Loar CAKE, 
Three pounds (three quarts sifted and well heaped) flour, one and 
a fourth pounds (a rounded pint of soft) butter, one and three- 
fourths pounds (one quart) sugar, five gills new milk, half pint 
yeast, three eggs, two pounds raisins, tea-spoon soda, gill of brandy 
or wine, or a fourth pint of molasses, two tea-spoons tinnamon and 
‘two of nutmeg. Scald the milk, cool to blood warm, add the yeast, 





then the flour, to which all the butter and half the sugar have been 


added; then mix together, and let rise until light. It is better to 

set this sponge over night, and in the morning add the other ingre- 
_ dients (flouring raisins), and let rise again. When light, fill baking- 
~ pans and let rise again. Bake in a moderate oven. This recipe 
_ makes three large loaves, and is a standard, economical loaf-cake.— 
Mrs. Ex-Gov. John J. Bagley, Mich. 


D. | MarRBLE CAKE. 

x White Part.— Whites of seven eggs, three cups white sugar, one 
__ of butter, one of sour milk, four of flour, sifted and heaping, one 
tea-spoon soda; flavor to taste. : 
Dark Part.—Yolks of seven eggs, three cups brown sugar, one of. 
butter, one of sour milk, four of flour, sifted and heaping, one 















































tablespoon each ine cinnamon, allspice Sad eons one oe 
soda; put in pans a spoonful of white part and then a spoonful of 
dark, and soon. Bake an hour and a quarter. Use coffee-cups to 
measure. This will make one large and one medium cake. The 
white and dark parts are alternated, either by putting in a spoonful 
of white, then of dark, ora layer of white and then of dark part, 
- being careful that the cake may be nicely ‘“ marbleized. on alte M. 
£ Smith, Cleveland. } 5 


i MARBLED CHOCOLATE CAKE. 

Make a batter as for white cake, take out one tea-cup, add to it 
five table-spoons of grated chocolate, moisten with milk, and flavor 
with vanilla; pour a layer of the white batter into the baking-pan, , 
ak then drop the chocolate batter with a spoon in spots, and spread the 
remainder of the white batter over it.—Mrs. Sarah Phelps, ies 
on fa Ohio. 
i “One Ea@a Cake 

ae One half cup butter, one and a half cups sug gar, three of flour, 
one of sweet milk, one egg, tea-spoon soda, two tea-spoons 


cream a tartar in the flaue, cup raisins chopped fine.—Mrs. A. 8. C. 


NO ORANGE CAKE. 
- Two cups sugar, four eggs, leaving out the hates of two, half 
ee eup butter, one of water, two tea-spoons baking-powder, three cups | 
~ flour, juice, grated rind, and pulp of one orange; use the remain- 
ing whites for frosting. the top.—_ Mrs. DB? Bo) : 


me Crrron Pounp CAKE. 

ae pound sugar, one of flour, three-fourths pound butter, eight | 
es or ten small eggs, one and a fourth pound citron finely — 
shredded ; cream butter and sugar, add the yolks, the nthe four 
and well-whipped whites; put layer of batter in cake-pan and 
sprinkle thickly with citron, then another layer of batter, etc., till 
pan is filled. Bake aa one and a half to two eee — Mrs. Je. 
MM Southard. Phe o> 
ea | Ponauen Pounp CAKE. Ma cca 
- as pound sugar, one of butter, one of flour, ten eggs; bake i in 
a dripping-pan one inch in thickness; cut when cold into pieces _ 
Eade, and a in inches one Pee two Wes and frost 108: ae se J | 










































torus on the’ me poe in pyramid’ ae ee icing is auile a tip 
Hye first in a circle, five pieces with some space between them; 
over the spaces between these lay five other pieces, gradually draw- 


ing in the column and crowning the top with a bouquet of HOWE te ‘ 


= Mrs. Dr. Thompson. 
| Warre Pounp CAKE. 


One pound sugar, one of flour, half pound butter, whites of six cae 
teen eggs, tea-spoon baking-powder sifted thoroughly with the flour; 4 

. put in cool oven with gradual increase of heat. For boiled icing 
for the cake, take three cups sugar boiled in one of water until _ 
clear; beat whites of three eggs to very stiff froth, and pour over 
them the boiling liquid, beating all the time for ten minute; frost — 
while both cake and icing are warm.—WMrs. Ada Estelle Bever, Cedar 


Rapids, Lowa. 
Rick CAKE. 


One pound sugar, a pound of ground rice, half pound batten, 
nine eggs, rose-water to taste; add a little salt, beat butter and 
sugar together, add rose-water, salt and eggs, lastly the rice ; bake 
in shallow pans. — Governor Rice, Mass. 


/ 
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SPONGE CAKE. 
Three eggs, one and a half cups powdered sugar, two of sifted 
flour, two tea-spoons cream tartar, half cup cold water, tea-spoon 
soda, grated rind and half the juice of one lemon; bake in cape 
Ras Eliza J. Starr. 
, Sponce Cake. 
‘Twelve eggs, pint pulverized sugar, one of flour, measured before e 
: sifting, small tea-spoon salt, heaping tea-spoon baking powder, haa 
gence of lemon for flavor; beat the whites to a very stiff froth, and 
add sugar; beat the voile: strain and add them to the whites and — 
sugar, and beat the whole thoroughly ; mix baking-powder and salt a 
_ in the flour and add last, stirring in small quantities at a time; bake © 
_ one hour in a six-quart pan in a moderate oven. This makes an Q 
very large cake. By weight use one pound pulverized sugar ang 
oo pound fiour.— Miss 8. Alice Melching, ~ 
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Spoxar CAKE. 
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ae ae noe dies Bonlinie together lightly: flavor with ene ‘Three 
“a o _ tea-spoons baking-powder in the flour will add to its lightness, but 
it never fails without. Bake in a moderate oven.—Mrs. Marge 
_ Reynolds, Hamilton. 


Pale Mrs. yh ENNISON’S SPONGE CAKE. 
a One lemon, three gills flour, one pint sugar, eight eggs; beat the 


Bi ees 


ss on sole of the eggs thoroughly, add the sugar little by little, and the 
grated rind of the lemon; beat the whites of the egos to a stiff 
aes _ froth, and add themalternately with the flour, ane very gently 


and barely long enough to mix well; when part of the flour is in, 
add the lemon juice. Bake twenty minutes, in small loaves.—In 
the Kitchen. ‘ | 
ae | Pum SuERIpAN CAKE. 
: Four cups fine white sugar, five of sifted flour, one of butter, one 
A i td a half of sweet milk, one tea-spoon soda dissolved i in the milk, 
_ bwo of cream tartar, whites of. sixteen eggs; stir sugar and butter 
- ¢0 a cream, then add whites of eggs beaten to a stiff froth, next add 
- ylour, then the milk and soda; stir several minutes, and then add . 
cream tartar and flavoring. ‘This makes a large cake.—Mrs. Mary - 
‘A CS. Moore, Granville. ‘| ee 3 
st a i ~Sprcb CAKE. 
Gay. Three pounds seedless raisins, one and a half pounds citron, one 
ek pound butter, two and a half coffee-cups sugar, two of sweet milk, 
: four of flour, six egos, two large tea-spoons baking-powder, three 
. _ tea-spoons cinnamon, two of mace.—Mrs. Gov. Potts, Montana. 


eo Snow Cake. 
Bun ae _ Half tea-cup butter, one of sugar, one and a half of flour, half 
- eup sweet milk, whites of four eggs, tea-spoon baking-powder ; flavor 


. 2 with lemon.—Mrs. Wm. Patrick, Midland, Mich.’ 
rey seit ze : | \ 


. me Heys Snow Cake, al 
Bt - Whites of ten eggs beaten to a stiff froth, sift fiehtlien on this one | 
anda half cups fine white or pulverized sugar, stir well, and add cup 
oui - flour mixed with tea-spoon cream tartar; flavor with lemon or 
te Manilla Mrs. Dr. Koogler, Connersville, Ind. 


Sart 
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Ten-Minute CAKE, 


One- fourth pound butter, a little less than a pound flour, the 
same of sugar, six eges beaten separately ; flavor with mace and 
bake in muffin-rings.— Mrs. S. C. Lee, Baltimore, Md. . 





oi TILDEN CAKE. | Beets 

One cup butter, two of pulverized sugar, one of sweet milk, three 

of flour, half cup corn starch, four eggs, two tea-spoons baking- 

powder, two of lemon extract. This is so excellent that a “ bar- 
rel” would not be too much of it.—Mrs. T. B., Chicago, Ill. 


Tix-Weppine CAKE. 

Rub one cup butter and three of sugar to a cream; add one cup 
milk, four of flour, five eggs, ond tea-spoon cream tartar, half tea- 
spoon soda, one-fourth pound citrof. This makes two loaves.— 
Mrs. J. H. Ferris, South Norwalk, Conn. 


















WATERMELON CAKE. 
White Part.—Two cups white sugar, one of butter, one of sweet 

milk, three and a half of flour, whites of eight eggs, two teaspoons _ | 
__ eream tartar, one of soda dissolved in a little warm water. | | 
Red Part.—One cup red sugar, half cup butter, third cup sweet — 
milk, two cups flour, whites of four eggs, tea-spoon cream tartar, 
_ half tea-spoon soda, ted-cup raisins ; be careful to keep the red part 
around the tube of the pan and the white around the edge. It 
requires two persons to fill the pan. This is a very attractive and 
ornamental cake.—Mrs. Bazter. | 


a 


| Weppine Cake. Seen 

Fifty eggs, five. pounds sugar, five of flour, five of butter, fifteen 
of raisins, three of citron, ten of currants, pint brandy, fourth 
ounce cloves, ounce cinnamon, four of mace, four of nutmeg. 
This makes forty-three and a half pounds, and keeps twenty years, 
This cake is unequaled.—Mrs. C. H. D., Northampton, Mass.: | ; 
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Warr Caxe. — ' ae 
_ One cup butter, two of sugar, one of sweet milk, three of flour, : 
_ whites of five eggs, two tea-spoons baking powder. Easily made, 
: and very ao Mrs. Daniel Miller. ia: 









| Ware’ Pacis (CAKE, 
























Three cups sugar, one of butter, one of milk, three of flour, one 
of corn starch, whites of twelve eggs beaten to a stiff froth, two 
- tea-spoons cream tartar in the flour, and one of soda in half the 
milk; dissolve the corn starch in the rest of the milk, and add it to 
the sugar and butter well beaten together, then the milk and soda, 
and the flour and whites of eggs. This cake is rightly named 

a “Perfection. ’—Mrs, C. Jones, Bradford, Vi 


‘LAYER-CAKES. : 


In baking layer-cakes it is important to thoroughly grease the 
_ tins—to make it emphatic, we will say thoroughly grease and then 
an Brace again—and after using rub off with a coarse towel, taking 
_eare that they are perfectly free from all small particles of cake, 
grease and fill again, thus obviating the necessity of washing every 
time they are filled. If jelly is used to spread between the layers, 
“iti is a good plan to beat it smoothly and spread it before the cakes 
are quite cool. In “building,” an inverted jelly-tin furnishes a 
Rye perfectly level surface on which to lay and spread the cake, and it 
may be allowed to remain on it until perfectly cold, when it should 
be set away in a tin cake-box, in a cool place. In cutting, it is 
better to first make a round hole in the center, with a knife, or a 
_ tin tube, about an inch and a quarter in diameter. This prevents 
the edge of the cake from crumbling in cutting. In making the 
custard or “filling” for layer-cake, place in a custard-kettle or in 
a tin pail. Set in boiling water to cook, to avoid all danger of se 
burning. : : Pyle 
wa To blanch almonds, pour boiling water over thera, let stand a 
) “moment, drain and throw them into cold water, ay off the ee 
. and ‘pound. 






a ‘Avaaeun CAKE. 
! Rite cups sugar, three-fourths cup butter, one of sweet milk, two 
i: ee fijus, and one of corn starch well mixed, whites of six eggs, two - 









































ae tea-spoons ¢ cream asta in ihe four, one eon soda. i in the ite 


en two pounds almonds, blanch and pound fine in a mor- 


tar (or a cloth will do), beat whites and yolks of two eggs together ae 


“lightly, add a cup and a half sugar, then the almonds, with one, 
able: -spoon vanilla. —Mrs. Harvey Wood. 


ALMOND CREAM Ouee 


On beaten whites of ten eggs, sift one and a half goblets alge i, 
ized sugar, and a goblet flour through which has been stirred a — 


_ heaping tea-spoon cream tartar ;*stir very gently and do not heat it; 


’ _ bake in jelly-pans. For cream, take a half pint sweet cream, yolks. 


of three eggs, table-spoon pulverized sugar, tea-spoon corn starch; 


together with this, boil the cream, and stir these ingredients in as 
_ for any cream-cake filling, only make a little thicker; blanch and 


of almonds split in two.—Mrs. Paris Gibson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘ 


Boston CREAM PUFFS. 






‘ cold, slice off the top, fill space with the cream, and replace top. 





a 





dissolve starch smoothly with a little milk, beat yolks and sugar 


_ehop fine a half pound almonds and stir into the cream. Put tos: x 7 
gether like jelly cake while icing is soft, and stick in a half pound — 


Put half pint hot water and two-thirds cup butter ¢ over the fire; 
when boiling, stir in one and a half cups flour, and continue stirring © 
until smooth and the mixture leaves the sides of the sauce-pan; — 
remove from fire, cool, and beat thoroughly into it five well-beaten _ 
eggs. Drop on warm greased tins (or a dripping-pan), a table- . 
/ 4 - gpoon in a place, leaving space between to prevent touching, brush 
over with the white of an egg, and bake ten or fifteen minutesina = 
quick oven. When cakes are done, they will be hollow. When _ 


~Oream for Inside.—Take one pint milk, place one-half in a tin. A 
pail and set in boiling water ; reserve from the other half two table- Aa 
poons to mix with eggs, and into the rest, while cold, mix one cup — 
f flour until smooth; when the milk is hot, pour in the flour, and if 
ir until thicker than boiled custard; then beat well together the 
0 Be spo milk, two eggs, one cup granulated suger, a level Y 





% -eream the butter and sugar, add ilk eradually, then the whites of — - 
eggs together with the flour, and bake i in jelly-tins. To put between . 


f 
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\h table-spoon butter, and a tea-spoon vanilla or lemon; add gradually, 
and continue stirring briskly until so thick that when cold it will 
drop, not pour, from the spoon. The puffs may be kept on hand. 


Make the creaxa fresh, let it cool, and fill as many as are wanted. 


—WMrs. Ex-Governor Noyes, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dixie CrEAm PUFFS. 
ye egos, whites and yolks beaten separately, one and a half 


‘cups each of white sugar and sifted flour, two tea-spoons baking 


powder in the flour; bake in tea-cups, fillmg about half full. The 


 eream is prepared by placing a small tin pail containing a pint sweet 


milk in a kettle of boiling water; beat the whites and yolks of two 
eggs separately; stir in the milk while boiling, a half tea-cup — 


‘sugar, a large table-spoon corn starch dissolved in a little sweet 


milk, then the beaten yolks and a piece of butter the size of a large 


walnut; flavor with lemon or vanilla. When:done, cut the cakes 


open, put in a spoonful of the cream, place together again, roll in 


the whites, and then in coarse granulated sugar.— 


FRENCH CREAM CAKE. 
Three eggs, one cup granulated sugar, one and a half cups four 


two table-spoons cold water, tea-spoon baking powder. This is 


enough for two cakes baked in pie-pans, to be split while warm, 


spreading the hot custard between them, or for four cakes baked in 


jelly-pans, with the hot custard spread between them, the latter 


: being the preferable plan. For custard, boil nearly one pint sweet 


milk; mix two table-spoons corn starch with a half tea-cup sweet 
milk, add two well-beaten eggs; when milk has boiled add nearly a 


-eup sugar, and add gradually the corn starch and eggs, stirring 


7 briskly; add a half cup butter, stirring until dissolved, flavor with 


_ one tea-spoon vanilla, and spread between cakes while hot. This 
: cake can be used as a pudding by pouring over each piece a spoonful 
of the custard that is left.—Mrs. Charles Morey. . an 


GOLDEN Cream Cake. 
Cream one cup sugar and one-fourth cup. butter, add half cup 
sweet milk, the well beaten whites of three eggs, one and a half | 


cups flour, with half a tea-spoon soda, and a tea-spoon cream tartar g 








t 
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sifted with iu: bake in three deep jelly-tins; beat very light the 
volks of two eggs, one cup sugar, and two table-spoons rich sweet 
cream, flavor with vanilla, and spread on cakes; or to yolks add 
one, and a half table-spoons corn starch, three-quarters cup sweet 
‘milk and small lump butter; sweeten and flavor to taste, cook in a 
_eustard-kettle till thick, let cool, and then spread.—Mrs. J. M. 
Southard. | | 

IcE-CREAM CAKE. : 

Make good sponge-cake, bake half an inch thick in jelly-pans, 
and let them get perfectly cold; take a pint thickest sweet cream, 
beat until it looks like ice-cream, make very sweet, and flavor with 
vanilla; blanch and chop a pound almonds, stir into cream, and 
put very thick*between each layer. This is the queen of all cakes. 
—Miss Mattie Fullington. oe 

Icr-Cream CAKE. 


One-fourth pound each butter and powdered sugar, half pint 
milk, half pound flour, six eggs, one glass wine, one nutmeg; bake 
quickly in iron gem-pans. They raise light with hollow center. 
When cold, cut a round hole in top (as you would ‘‘ plug” a melon), 

fill with ice-cream just before serving, so that it will not have time | 
to melt.—Mrs. A. C. Glazier — | 


Cocoa-NuT CAKE. | 

To the well-beaten yolks of six eggs, add two cups powdered 
__ white sugar, three-fourths cups butter, one of sweet milk, three and 
 ahalf of flour, one level tea-spoon soda and two of cream tartar, 
- whites of four eggs well beaten; bake in jelly-cake pans. For 
icing, grate one cocoanut, beat whites of two eggs, and add one 
tea-cup powdered sugar; mix thoroughly with the grated cocoanut, 
and spread evenly on the layers of cake when they are cold.— 
Miss Nettie Miller, Columbus. ; 


CARAMEL CAKE. , 
One and a half cups sugar, three-fourths cup butter, half cup 
_ milk, two and a fourth cups flour, three eggs, one and a half heap- 
ing tea-spoons baking-powder, or a small tea-spoon soda, and two _ 
tea-spoons cream tartar; bake in jelly-tins. Make caramel as fol 
ws: Butter size of an egg, pint brown sugar, half cup milk or 


















eee, Bee Reh naire CAKES. oe oy CSN ge 
_ water, half cake chocolate ; ; boil twenty mutes (or anal thick 
pernen and pour over cakes while warm, piling the layers one upon — 
the other. For frosting for top of cake, take whites of two eggs, 
e one and a half cups sugar, tea-spoon vanilla, three heaping tea- 





one ce spoons grated chocolate.—Mrs. Ella Snider, Minneapolis, Minn. 


a HI. Shearer. 
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-Dezricious CHOCOLATE CAKE, 

The whites of eight eggs, two cups sugar, one of butter, three full 
cups flour, one of sweet milk, three tea-spoons baking-powder; beat 
the butter to a cream, stir in the sugar, and beat until light; add 
the milk, then the flour and beaten whites. When well beaten, 
- divide into equal parts, and into half grate a cake of sweet choco- 
late. Bake in layers, spread with custard, and alternate the white 
_ and dark cakes. For custard for the cake, add Py table-spoon of 
butter to one pint of milk, and let it come to a boil; stir in two 


egos beaten with one cup of sugar, add two teaspoons of corn starch 
dissolved in a little milk.—Mrs. J. M. Riddle, Taped tga 


CHOCOLATE CAKE. 

} Oho é cup butter, two of sugar, one of milk, five egos, leaving out 
the whites of three, four cups sifted flour, two tea-spoons baking- 
_ powder, or one small tea-spoon soda and two of cream tartar in the 
- flour; bake in three layers in deep jelly-tins. For icing, take whites 
of three eggs, beaten stiff, one and a half cups powdered sugar, . 
_ gix table-spoons grated chocolate, two tea-spoons vanilla.—Mrs. J. 


Cup axe, 
Three cups sugar, one of butter, six of flour, two-thirds ae sour 
eream, seven eggs (leaving out the whites of two for icing), one 
even tea-spoon soda in the cream, tea-spoon soda in the flour, one of 
cream tartar, and one of lemon or vanilla. Bake in pans one inch 
_ deep, and when done spread one with icing, and lay the other on 
Bong of it, allowing two layers for each cake.—Mrs. Dr. Thompson. 
DoMINOES. a 
Make ‘Mrs. Jennison’s sponge cake,” bake in long pie-tins (iwe 
~ guch tins will make twelve dominoes, and if no more are required, 
the rest of the batter may be baked in a loaf). The batter in the © 
~ piettins should not be more than one-third of an inch deep ; spread 7 
ot evenly, and bake in a quick oven. Have a brown paper nearly 
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twice the size of the cake on the table, and the moment one of the 
~ eakes comes from the oven turn it upside down in the center of the 
paper, spread it with a thin layer of currant jelly, and lay the other 
cake on it upside down, cut it with a hot, sharp knife lengthwise, Be 
directly through the center, then divide it across in six equal parts, 
push them with the knife about an inch apart, and ice them with 
ordinary white icing, putting a large dessert-spoonful on every piece; 
the heat of the cake will soften it, and with a little help the edges 
ana sides will be smoothly covered. All of the icing that runs over 
on the paper may be carefully taken up and used again. It must — 
then dry, which it will do very quickly. Make a horn of stiff white _ 
paper about five inches long, one and a half inches across the top, e 
and one-eighth of an inch at the cther end; put in it a dessert-spoon 
of dark chocolate icing, close the horn at the top, and pressing out 
the icing from the small opening, diaw a line of it across the center _ 
of every cake, and then make spots like those on ivory dominges: % 
keep the horn supplied with icing.—In the Kitchen. 


Fg Sis REG CaKE. 

Silver Part.—Two cups sugar, two-thirds cup butter, not quite 
two-thirds cup sweet milk, whites of eight eggs, three heaping tea 
spoons baking-powder thoroughly sifted, with three cups flour; stir 
sugar and butter to a cream, add milk and flour, and last white 
of eggs. | NG 
Gold Part.—One cup sugar, three-fourths cup butter, half cup o 
sweet milk, one and a half tea-spoons baking-powder bifod in alittle — 
more than one and a half cups flour, yolks of seven eggs thoroughly 
beaten, and one whole egg, one tea-spoon allspice, ‘and cinnamon _ 
until you can taste it; bake the white in two long pie-tins. Put. 
half the gold in a pie-tin, and lay on one pound halved figs (previ- 
ously sifted over with flour), so that they will just touch each other; — iy 
put on the rest-of the gold, and bake. Put the cakes together with 
frosting while warm, the gold between the white ones, and cover 
with frosting. —Miss Tina Lay, ay vc ae 
Beit . Harp-Times CAKE. : 
Half a cup of butter, two of sugar, one of sour cream, hive af ue 


4 “flour, three eggs, half tea-spoon of soda; bake i in layers and spread : 
| : with Sime Rk. M. Henderson. ‘ 








Bian YER- CAKES. vi 


Hoorn CUSTARD CAKE. 
‘Cream one pound sugar and half pound butter; add five eggs 
beaten. separately, one cup sweet milk, one pound flour, three tea- 
spoons baking powder, flavor with lemon, and bake in jelly-pans. 


For custard, place one pint milk in a tin pail and set in boiling 


water ; add a table-spoon of corn starch dissolved in a little milk, 
two eggs, one-half cup sugar, two cups chopped hickory-nut meats, 


well mixed together to the boiling milk ; stir, and put between the 


layers of the cake, while both cake and custard are warm. This is 


excellent.. i 
ROLLED JELLY: CAKE. . 


Beat twelve eggs and one pound pulverized sugar together very 
lightly, then stir in three-fourths pound of flour, making batter as 
light as for sponge-cake, and thin enough to spread nicely when 
poured; make up as quickly as possible. Have shallow tin-pans 
prepared (about twelve by eighteen inches and an inch deep) by 
lining with thin brown paper, using no grease on pan or paper ; 
pour in baxter, spread out with a knife as thin as possible (about 
half an inch thick), and bake in solid oven. When done, remove 


from oven, let cool a few minutes, and while still warm, but not 


hot, turn out of pan upside down. With a brush or soft cloth wet, 
in cold water, brush over the paper and pull it off; spread cake 
thin with jelly and roll it up, being careful to place the outer edge | 


of roll against something so that it will not unroll until cold. 


Sprinkle with powdered sugar and serve. If ‘baked in pans such 
as are described above, the recipe will make two rolls, each twelve 
inches long, which should be cut in two, making foar rolls. Use 


no bakiag-powder, as it makes the cake too brittle. Many use 


none in sponge-cake. The paper lining should be larger than pan, 
to lift out the cake by taking hold of the projecting edges. This 
never fails.—C. W. Cyphers, Minneapolis. 
KeEtiy IstAnD CAKE 

Qae cup butter, two of sugar, three of flour, four eggs, half cup 
milk, three tea-spoons baking-powder; bake in jelly-tins. For 
filling, stir together a grated lemon, a, large grated tart apple, an 
egg, and a cup sugar, and boil four minutes. A very excellent 


cake.—Miss Greeley Grubbs. 


° > i 













Lemon Cake. 
Oue and one-half cups sugar, one of butter, two and one-half of 
flour, five eggs beaten separately, four tea-spoons sweet milk, tea- 


spoon cream tartar, half tea-spoon soda. 
For Jelly.—Take coffee-cup sugar, two table-spoons butter, two — 


eggs, and the juice of two lemons: beat all together and boil until 


the consistency of jelly. For orange cake use oranges instead of 
Jemons.—Miss Minnie Brown. | 


Lapy’s FINGERS. 

One and one-eighth pound of flour, one of powdered sugar, ten 
eggs; beat eggs and sugar as light as for sponge-cake ; sift in with 
flour one tea-spoon baking-powder and stir slowly. Make a funnel- 
shaped bag of heavy ticking or strong brown paper; through the 
hole in the small end push a funnel-shaped tin tube, one-third inch 
in diameter at small end and provided with a flange at the other to 
prevent it from slipping quite through; tie ‘the small end of bag 
firmly around the tube, and you have a funnel-shaped sack with a 
firm nozzle projecting slightly from the small end. Into this bag 


pour the batter, over which gather up the bag tightlyso that none 
will run out, press and run the dough out quickly through the 


tube into a pan lined with light brown paper (not buttered), mak- 
ing each about a finger jones, and about as thick as a lead-pencil, 


being careful not to get them too wide. Sprinkle with granulated 


sugar, bake in a quick oven, and, when cool, wet the under side 
of the paper with a brush, remove and stick the fingers together 

back to back. The bag, when made of ticking, will be useful in 
making macaroons and other small cakes. Unsurpassed.—Charles 


W. Cyphers, 


Minnenana CAKE. 
One and a half cups granulated sugar, half cup butter stirred to. 
a@ cream, whites of six eggs, or three whole eggs, two tea-spoons — 


- eream tartar stirred in two heaping cups sifted flour, one tea-spoon 


soda in half cup sweet milk; bake in three layers. For filling, take 
a tea-cup sugar and a little water boiled together until it is brittle 
when drovved in cold water, remove from stove and stir quickly : 
mto the well-beaten white of an egg; add to this a cup of stoned 
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: - raisins chapned fine, or a cup ae “ohunped iia Het and 
ee es between layers and over the: top. A universal favorite.— 
mg cee e E. W. Herrick, Pal ae | 

| MurroroLtran CAKE. 

Two cups sugar, one of butter, one of milk, nearly four cups 
% flour, whites of eight eggs, three tea-spoons baking-powder, flavor 
with lemon. ‘Take a little more than three-fifths of this mixture 
in three jelly-tins, add to the remaining batter one table-spoon 
ground allspice, one and a half table-spoons cinnamon, tea- ‘Spoon 
cloves, fourth pound each of sliced citron and chopped rai- 
sins; bake in two jelly-tins and put together with frosting, alter- 
nating dark and light. oo Dr. D. H. Moore, tome fhe 


Se 
Wakes CAKE. 


Bluck Part.—One cup brown sugar, two eggs, half cup butter, 
- half cup molasses, half cup strong coffee, two and a half cups flour, 
one of raisins, one of currants, a tea-spoon each of soda, cinnamon 
and cloves, and half tea-spoon mace. 

White Part.—Two cups sugar, half cup butter, one of milk, 
"two and a quarter of flour, one of corn starch, whites of four 
& - eggs, small tea-spoon zream tartar; make frosting of whites of 
- two eggs to put. between the layers.—Mrs. Calista Hawks Gortner, 
cae | Tar Be 2 @ 

ORANGE Cake. 

One cup butter, one of water, two of sugar, four of flour, three 
- eB, three tea-spoons baking-powder; bake in layers. Take the’ 
_ juice of two large or three small oranges, coffee-cup pulverized 
sugar, one egg; mix yolk of egg, sugar, and juice together; beat 
_ whites to a stiff froth, stir in and spread between the layers.— Mrs. 
| UW. B. ae Washington D. C. 


Orancr Cake. 
Rip cups sugar, half cup butter, three and a half cups sifted 
iy flour, half cup sweet milk, three eggs beaten separately, three tea- 
spoons: baking-powder mixed in flour; bake in jelly pans. For | 
_ jelly take the juice and grated rind of two oranges, two table-spoons 
2 cold: water, two cups sugar; set in a tk of boiling water, mae 


s 
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Girardeau, Mo. 
. ORANGE CAKE. 


Two-thirds cup butter, two small cups sugar, one cup milk, three — 


tea-spoons baking-powder, the yolks of five eggs, three small cups” 


flour; bake in jelly-tins. Whites of three eggs beaten to a stiff 


froth, juice and grated peel of one orange, sugar to consistency ; 


Gov. Pillsbury, Minnesota. 
' Pracu Cake. 


Bake three sheets of sponge-cake as for jelly cake; cut pearlies 


in thin slices, prepare cream by whipping, sweetening and adding 
flavorof vanilla if desired, put layers of peaches between the sheets : 
of cake, pour cream over each layer and over the top. Thismay also —_ 


be made with ripe strawberries.— Mrs. Woodworth, Ae, 


| Rippon CAKE. 
Two and a half cups sugar, one of butter, one of sweet milk, 


_tea-spoon cream tartar, half tea-spoon soda, four cups flour, four 


eggs; reserve a third of this mixture, and bake the rest in two 


a sce ie et fon he fire. stir! in he. wahtite. of one ege ; 
slightly beaten, and when cold put between the layers of cake. 
Frost the top with the other egg.—Miss Mardie Dolbear, Cape 
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Joaves of the same size. Add to third reserved, one cup raisins, 


fourth pound citron, a cup of currants, two table-spoons molasses, 


tea-spoon each of all kinds of spice; bake in a tin the same size as 


other loaves; put the three loaves together with a little icing or 


put this between the layers with white frosting on the top. —Mrs. a 


eurrant jelly, placing the fruit loaf in the middle; frost ie top: 


and aoe —Miss Alice Trimble, Mt. Gilead. 
FAavorire SNOw-CAKE., 


Beat one cup butter to a cream, add one and a half cups four Ba 


and stir very thoroughly together ; then add one cup corn starch, 
and one cup sweet milk in which three tea-spoons baking-powder 
have been dissclved ; last, add whites of eight eggs and two cups 


THANKSGIVING CAKE. 


Make Tatiee as for cocoa-nut cake (Miss Nettie Miller’ 8). Bike : 
five Jayers i in jelly-tins ; make frosting of whites of three eses, three on 





ma 


_ sugar well beaten together; flavor to taste, bake in sheets, and put 
together with icing. Walter Moore, Hamilton. ee 








~ Robinson. 


Two cups sugar, six eggs leaving out the whites of three, one eup 
boiling hot water, two and one half cups flour, one table-spoon 
_ baking-powder in the flour; beat the yolks a little, add the sugar 
and beat fifteen minutes; add the three beaten whites, and the cup . 
of boiling water just before the flour; flavor with a tea- -spoon lemon 
extract and bake in three layers, putting between them icing made 
by adding to the three whites of eggs beaten to a stiff froth, six 
ee napsons of pulverized sugar to each egg, and lemon to flavor. 





gs Soon oer aes and hres. foxes Oa of pueted 
sugar ; with frosting for first layer mix rolled hickory-nut meats, _ 
with that for second layer mix fine-sliced figs, for third- with 
_hickory-nut meats, for fourth with figs, and on the top spread 
the plain frosting, and grate cocoa-nut over ogo —Mrs. J. 8. 


paar SPONGE CAKE. 


—Mrs. Wm. Brown, Massillon. 


One and a half cups sugar, half cup butter, half cup sweet milk, 
one and a half cups flour, half cup corn starch, tea-spoon baking- 
_ powder, whites of six eggs; bake in two cakes, putting frosting be- 
_ tween and on top.—Olivia S. Hinman, Battle Creek, 


Two cups pulverized sugar, half cup butter beaten to a cream; 
add half cup sweet milk, two and a half cups flour, two and a half 
tea-spoons baking-powder in the flour, whites of eight eggs; bake in 
jelly-tins and put together with icing made by boiling a half tea- 
cup of water and three tea-cups sugar till thick ; pour it slowly over 
the well-beaten whites of three eggs, and beat all together till cool. 


Vanity CAKE. 


Wuirrt Mountain CAKE. 


Beat before putting on each layer. 


_ Sprinkle each layer thickly with grated cocoa- nut, and a han 
some cocoa-nut cake will result.—Mrs. Dr. Stall, Union City, Ind. 









VS FOR FROSTING. a 





DIRECTIONS FOR FROSTING. 


; et a | 


Beat whites of eggs to a stiff froth, add powdered sugar grad- 
ually, beating well all the time. (There are various opinions about the 
jength of time frosting should be beaten, some giving half an hour, 
others a much shorter time). Or, break the whites into a broad plat- 
ter, and at once begin adding powdered and sifted sugar, keep add- 
ing gradually, beating well all the while until the icing is perfectly 
smooth (thirty minutes beating ought to be sufficient) ; lastly, add 
flavoring (rose, pineapple or almond for white or delicate cake, and 
demon or vanilla for dark or fruit cake). Have the frosting ready 


-* when the cake is baked ; beat the white of one ege to a stiff froth, 


on the pan and apply frosting ; it will run over the cake, becoming . a 





then stir in ten heaping tea-spoons pulverized sugar (well heaped, 
but not all that you can lift on the spoon) and one of corn starch; 
be sure that_it is thoroughly beaten before taking the cake from the 
oven. If possible, have some one beating while you take out the 
¢eake. Now invert a common tin milk-pan, placing it on a clean 
‘paper, so if any falls off it can be used again, then place the cake 


as smooth as glass, and adhere firmly to it. If but one person. is 
engaged in preparing cake and frosting, and must necessarily stop 
beating while getting the cake in readiness, it will be best to beat — 
the frosting a few minutes again before placing on cake. As eggs 
vary in size, some common sense must be used in the quantity of 
the sugar. Practice only will teach how stiff icing ought to be. In 
preparing for a large party, when it is inconvenient to frost each 


cake as it is taken from the oven, and a number have become cold, 


place them in the oven to heat before frosting. If the cake is rough 
or brown when baked, dust with a little flour, rub off all loose par- 
ticles with a cloth, put on frosting, pouring it around the center ORs ae 
the cake, and smooth off as quickly as possible with a knife. If the nes 
frosting is rather stiff, dip the knife in cold water. If the flavor is Ae 
lemon juice, allow more sugar for the additional liquid. It is nice, 
when the frosting is almost cold, to take a knife and mark the cake 


_ in slices. Any ornaments, such as gum drops, candies, orange flowers 
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or aabiios should be ne on oe vie icing is queen When fee 
ornament with piping, which is a stiff 1 icing squeezed through a 
_ paper funnel, and may be tinted with colored sugars. If the above 
directions are followed, the icing will not crumble. The recipe for 
** Centennial Drops” (see index) is excellent for icing. In frosting 
-sponge-cake it is an. improvement to grate oes, peel over the cake 
_ before frosting. 
ALMOND FRostine. 

Blanch half pint sweet almonds by putting them in boiling © 
water, stripping off the skins, and spreading upon a dry cloth 
until cold; pound a few of them at a time in a mortar till well 
- pulverized; mix carefully whites of three egos and three- -quarters: 
apie powdered sugar, add almonds, flavor with a tea-spoon vanilla 
_ or lemon, and dry in a cool oven or in the open air when weather | 
is deena 
; BomLED FROSTING. 
a a AWhites of three eggs beaten to a stiff froth, one inves cup 
a 4 granulated sugar moistened with four table-spoons hot water ; boik 
i sugar briskly for five minutes or until it “ Jingles” on the bottom of 
the cup when dropped into cold water, or ‘‘ ropes” or threads when 
dropped from the end of the spoon. Then, with left hand, pour the 
boiling syrup upon the beaten eggs in a small stream, while beat- 
ing hard with right hand. This is an excellent frosting. If pre- 
ferred, add half pound sweet almonds blanched and pounded to a 
paste, or a cup of hickory-nut meats, chopped fine, and it will be 
_ perfectly delicious. This amount will frost the at of two large 
oe —Mrs. A. 8. C. 

CHOCOLATE FROSTING. : 
pelb< Pokndea table-spoons grated chocolate, one and a half cups 
2 desl sugar, whites of three eggs; beat the whites but very | 
little (they must not become white), add the chocolate, stir it in; 

oe pour in the sugar gradually, beating to mix it well. —In the 


FRostine. | eee 
. Tee whites of two eges to a stiff froth, Ae gradually hale 
ij pound best pulverized sugar, beat well for at least half an hour, | 
| flavor with lemon juice (and some add tartaric acid, as botia i 









































a Nites the icing). Lo: color a delicate pink, — use| strawberry, 
eurrant or cranberry ; or the grated peeling of an orange or lemon . 
moistened with the juice and squeezed through a thin cloth, will 
color a handsome yellow. This amount will frost one large cake. 


—Mrs. W.W. W. « 


FRost1n@ WITH GELATINE. 

Dissolve large pinch gelatine in six tablespoons boiling water; 

strain and thicken with sugar and flavor with lemon. This a 
enough to frost two cakes. —lirs. We Awd. ! 


FROSTING WITHOUT Eacs. . 

To one heaping tea-spoon Poland starch and just enough cold. 
water to dissolve it, add a little hot water and cook in a basin setin _ 
hot water till very thick (or cook in a crock; either will prevent its 
burning or becoming lumpy). Should the sugar be lumpy roll it. 
thoroughly, and stir in two and two-thirds cups while the starch is 
hot; flavor: to taste, and spread on while the cake is a little warm. 
This should be made the day before using, as it takes longer to — 
harden than when made with eggs, but it will never crumble in — : 
eutting. This is excellent. —Mrs. Ola Kellogg Wilcox. 
. Minnesota FRostine. i 

Beat whites of three eggs until frothy, not white, add one Sa He 
third pints powdered sugar gradually with one hand, beating — 
briskly with the other. Flavor with a tea-spoon of vanilla. It is _ 
better not to beat the whites of the eggs until stiff before adding 
sugar, as it makes. the icing very bane to dry. ae C. J., Winona, 
~ Minn. | 


\, ; : 
* ' 


ORNAMENTAL FROSTING. 
Draw a small syringe full of the icing and work it in any design 
you fancy ; wheels, Grecian borders, flowers, or borders of bead- te 


ing look well.—Mrs. M. J. W. 


‘ -Yetrow FRrostine. 
The yolk of one egg to nine heaping tea-spoons tutveryed sugar, 
and flavor with vanilla. Use the same day it is made.— 


lS. Wi 
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Rose Coorg. | 
Mix together one-fourth ounce each of powdered alum and cream n 
oy tartar, one ounce powdered cochineal, four ounces | loaf-sugar, and ‘ 
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; a salt-spoon soda. Boil fen minutes in a pint pure soR water; i 
ata when cool bottle and cork for use. This is used for jellies, cake, 
ia iee-cream, etc.—Mrs W. E. H., Copeenel) 
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CRULLERS AND DOUGHNUTS. 


e 
p 


To cook these properly the fat should be of the right heat. 
When hot enough it will cease to bubble and be perfectly still; 
N try with a bit of the batter, and if the heat is right the dough 
will rise in a few seconds to the top and occasion a bubbling in the 
fat, the cake will swell, and the under side quickly become brown. 
Clarified drippings of roast meat are more wholesome io fry them 
in than lard. A good suet may be prepared as follows for those. 
who are sensible enough not to like greasy doughnuts or who He- 

__ braically oppose lard. Use only beef suet, which is quite as cheap, 
cleanly, and healthy. Buy from the raed markets, speaking before — 
_ hand, and securing nice, whole, clean leaves, which cut up in small 
pieces, put intoa dinner-pot, which will hold well about ten pounds. 

_ Put in a pint of water, and after the first hour stir frequently ; it 
takes about three hours with a good heat to render it. Drain 
_ through a coarse towel, and if the suet is good it will require but 
little squeezing, and leave but little scrap or cracklings. Put to 
- cool in pans or jars, and you have an element into which, when well 
heated, you can drop the twisted goodies, with the assurance that 
they will not only be ‘done brown,” but that they will emerge with 
_a flavor and grain that will commend them to the favor of an epi- 
eure. Doughnuts thus cooked are more digestible and of better 
| flavor than if cooked in lard, and the most fastidious will not need 
to peel them before eating. Make the dough as soft as it can be 
handled; if cut about half an inch thick, five to eight minutes will — 
os be. time enough to cook, but it is better to break one open as a test. 
When done, drain well in a skimmer, and place inacolander. The — 
use of eggs prevents the dough from absorbing the fat. Doughnuts’ ‘ 

: oe should be watched closely while frying, 2 and the fire must be re ve 
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"Beas vary carshal. When you have finished fina cut a potato — 
in slices and put in the fat to clarify it, place the kettle away until 
the fat “settles,” strain into an earthen pot kept for this purpose, 
_ and set in a cool place. The sediment remaining in the bottom of — 
the kettle may be used for soap-grease. Fry in an iron kettle, the. 


common skillet being too shallow for the purpose. Do not eat Res 


doughnuts between April and November. Crullers are better the — 


day after they are made. If lard is not fresh and sweet, slicea raw ; 


potato, and fry before putting in the cakes. 


! 


CRULLERS. 
Two coffee-cups sugar, one of sweet milk, three eggs, a heaping . 
table-spoon butter, three tea-spoons baking-powder mixed with six 


cups flour, half a nutmeg, and a level tea-spoon cinnamon. Beat 


eggs, sugar and butter together, add milk, spices and flour; Pe 
another cup flour on molding-board, turn the dough out on it, and — 
knead until stiff enough to roll out toa quarter inch thick; cut 
_ ¥ squares, make three or four long incisions in each square, lift 
_ by taking alternate strips between the finger and thumb, orp 
into hot lard, and cook like doughnuts. —Mrs. A. F. Ziegler, Con 
— lumbus; , 
Ei : ; FRIED CAKES. ) 
One coffee-cup of not too thick sour cream, or one of sour 
milk and one table-spoon of butter, two eggs, a little nutmeg 
and salt, one tea-cup sugar, one small tea-spoon soda dissolved; — 
mix soft.—Mrs. 8. Watson, re 
a Corn Mra Dovucunuts. 
A tea-cup and a half boiling milk poured over two tea-cups meal: 
when cool add two cups flour, one of butter, one and one-half fae 
; sugar, three eggs; flavor with nutmeg or cinnamon; let rise till 
very light; roll about half an inch oe cut in diamond _Bhape, |. 


Bed boil i in hot lard. Shee 
CREAM DOUGHNUTS. 


r Beat one cup each of sour cream and sugar and two eggs to- 
ther, add level ae soda, a little salt, and flour enough to” 






































| Doce ‘ 1 Fig 
One egg, a , cup rich milk, a cup sugar, three ate flour, three 

tea-spoons baking powder, (or one and a half measures Horsford’s — 
- Bread Preparation). These are made richer by adding one egg, 


and one tea-spoon butter.—Mrs. Jenks, 


NortH STAR Dovennuts. 
One and a half cups sugar, one of sour milk, half cup butter, 
. one eggs, a level tea-spoon soda, spice to taste, and flour to roll.— 
Mrs. A. " Palmes, 


RAISED Dovennurs. 
Peel and boil four good sized potatoes; mash fine, and pour boil- 
ing water over them until of the consistency of gruel; let cool, add 
oe yeast cake, and a little flour; let rise till light, then add one pint 
| _ sweet milk, one and a half cups sugar, one-fourth cup (large meas- 
- ure) lard, a salt-spoon salt, a little nutmeg and cinnamon; stir ia 
flour until stiff, let rise again, then add a half tea-spoon soda dis- 
solved in a little milk, pour out on molding board, mix stiff enough 
to cut out, and roll to half an inch thickness; cut in long strips twe 
 mches wide and divide diagonally into pieces three inches long, set 
aoe where it is warm, let rise on the board until light, and then fry. 
fs These do not cook through as easily as others, and it is safer. to drop. 
in one, and, by breaking it open, learn the time required for them 
to fry. A very nice variation of this recipe may be made as follows: - 
es Roll part of the dough about half an inch thick, cut into small 
_ biscuit, let rise, and when light, roll down a. little, lay a few raisins 
_ rolled in cinnamon in the center, wet the edges by dipping the finger 
his i in cold water and passing it over them ;,draw them together and 
press firmly, and drop them in the hot fat. A tea-spoon of apple- 
butter or any kind of jam may be used instead of the raisins. 
When made with the raisins, they are the Teal German “Olly - 
peocks, fey ER AS eal DOD 9 Be 
; Rees PANCAKES. 
Bolt ‘out dough slightly sweetened and shortened, as if for very 
Mie doughnuts; cut in circles like biscuit, put a tea-spoon currant 
jam or jelly on the center of one, lay another upon it, press the 
A - edges tightly together with the fingers, and ny Tene in boiling 
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oat pe “hey oat at ee lhe when done, a little smaller than a 
an orang ge.—Mrs. L. 8. Williston, Heidelberg, Germany. eve 


, , ‘TRIFLES. 

A quart flour, a cup sugar, two table-spoons pelead ible 
little salt, two tea-spoons baking powder, one egg, and sweet milk 
sufficient to make rather stiff; roll out in thin sheets, cut in pieces 
about two by four inches; make as many cuts across the ‘short way ee 
as possible, inserting the knife near one edge and ending: ‘the cut 
just before reaching the other. Pass two knitting-needles under 
every other strip, spread the needles as far apart as possible, and 
with them hold the trifles in the fat until a light brown. Only one 
can be fried at a time.—Diss Ettie Dalbey, Harrisburg. 





COOKIES AND JUMBLES. ee a 


These require a quick oven. A nice ‘finishing touch” can be | 
given by sprinkling them with granulated sugar and rolling over | 
lightly with the rolling pin, then cutting out and pressing a whole 
raisin in the center of each; or when done a very light brown, brush — 
over while still hot with a soft bit of rag dipped in a thick syrup 
of sugar and water, sprinkle with currants and return to the oven : BA 
a moment. 












Apa’s SuGar CAKES. 
Three cups sugar, two of butter, three eggs well beaten, one e tear 
spoon seins flour sufficient to roll out. ( 


CooKIEs. ns 
One cup butter, two of sugar, one of cold water, half tea-spoon | 
soda, two eggs and just flour enough to roll.—WMrs. ~ F. Orr. 


EGGLess CooKIEs. ieee 

___ Two cups sugar, one of milk, one of butter, half tea-spoon nut 

Pes, half peeepoct soda, flour to > make thick enough to roll. 
(i 
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7 SANT ayia ~ Goop Cooxis. ‘ i 
Two cups sugar, one of butter, one of sour cream or milk, three 


te egys, one tea-spoon soda; mix soft, roll thin, sift granulated sugar 
over them, and gently roll it in. —Mrs. Judge West, Bellefontaine, Oho. 


Lemon ‘Swaps. 
A large cup sugar, two-thirds cup. butter, half Haandot soda 
dissolved in two tea-spoons hot water, flour enough to roll thin; 
flavor with lemon.—WMrs. E. L. C., Springfield. 


. Nutmrc COookIEs. 
Two cups white sugar, three-fourths cup butter, two-thirds cup 
sour milk, nutmeg or caraway seed for flavor, two eggs, half tea- 


i | spoon soda, and six cups of flour, or enough to roll. oll thin, and 
bake in a quick oven. 


PEPPER-NUTS. 
One pound sugar, five eggs, half pound butter, half tea-cup 
milk, two tea-spoons baking-powder, flour enough to roll.—MMrs. 
Emma G. ea. , 


Sanp Tarts. ) 
ie cups sugar, one of butter, three of flour, two eggs, leaving 


iG out the white of one; roll out thin and cut in square cakes with a 
knife; spread the white of egg on top, sprinkle with cinnamon and 


sugar, and press a blanched almond or raisin in the center.—Miss 
Clara G. Phellis. 
Cocoa-nur JUMBLES. 

Two cups sugar, one cup butter, two eggs, half a grated cocoa- | 
nut; make just stiff enough to roll out; roll thin——Mrs. Ida M. 
Donaldson, Pee, Col. 

J UMBLES. \ 
One and a half cups white sugar, three-fourths cup butter, ‘tice 


eggs, three table-spoons sweet milk, half tea-spoon soda and one of 


cream tartar; mix with sufficient flour to roll; roll and sprinkle 


with sugar; cut out and bake.—WMrs. Mollie Pilcher, Jackson, Mich. 









GINGER-BREAD. 


GINGER-BREAD. 


If in making ginger-bread ‘the dough becomes too stiff before it is 
rolled out, set it before the fire. Snaps will not be crisp if made on 
a rainy day. Ginger-bread and cakes require a moderate oven, 
snaps a quick one. If cookies or snaps become moist in keeping, 
put them in the oven and heat them for a few moments. Always 

‘use New Orleans or Porto Rico molasses, and never syrups. Soda 
_ is used fo act on the ‘‘spirit” of the molasses. In making the old- 
fashioned, soft, square cakes of ginger-bread, put a portion of the 
dough on a well-floured tin sheet, roll evenly to each side, trim off 
evenly around the edges, and mark off in squares with a floured 
knife or wheel cutter. In this way the dough may be softer than 
where it is necessary to pick up to remove from board after rolling 
and cutting. Always have the board well covered with flour before 
rolling all kinds of soft ginger-breads, as they are liable to stick, and 
should always be mixed as soft as they can be handled. 


Aum GINGER-BREAD. © 

Pint molasses, tea-cup melted lard, table-spoon ginger, table-spoon 
salt, tea-cup boiling water; in half the water dissolve table-spoon — 
pulverized alum, and in the other half a heaping table-spoon soda; 
stir in just flour enough to knead, roll about half inch thick, cut in 
oblong cards, and bake in a tolerably quick oven.—Mrs. Wm. 
Patrick, Midland, Mich. . 

, | GINGER-BREAD. 

One gallon molasses or strained honey, one and a quarter pounds 
butter, quarter pound soda stirred in a half tea-cup sweet milk, tea- 
spoon alum dissolved in just enough water to cover it, flour to make 
it stiff enough to roll out; put the molasses in a very large dish, 
add the soda and butter melted, then all the other ingredients; mix 
in the evening and set in a warm place to rise over night; in the 
morning knead it a long time like bread, roll into squares half an 
inch thick, and bake in bread-pans in an oven heated about right 
for bread. To make it glossy, rub over the top just before putting 




















10 GINGER-BREAD. — 


it into the oven the following: One well-beaten egg, the same amount 
or a little more sweet cream, stirring cream and egg well together. 
_ This ginger-bread will keep an unlimited time. The recipe is com- 
plete without ginger, but two table-spoons may be used if preferred. 
— — Over fifty years old, and formerly used’ for general muster days. 


EXceLLeNntT Sort GINGER-BREAD. 

One and a half cups Orleans molasses, half cup brown sugar, 
half cup butter, half cup sweet milk, tea-spoon soda, tea-spoon all- 
spice, half tea-spoon ginger; mix all together thoroughly, add three 
eups sifted flour and bake in shallow pans.—Mrs. 8. W 


SponcE GINGER-BREAD. 

One cup sour milk, one of Orleans molasses, a half cup butter, 
two eggs, one tea-spoon soda, one table-spoon ginger, flour to make 
as thick as pound cake; put butter, molasses and ginger together, 
make them quite warm, add the milk, flour, eggs and soda, and 
bake as soon as possible.—Mrs. M. M. M 


GinceR CooKIEs. 
Two cups molasses, one of lard, one of sugar, two-thirds cup sour 
milk, table-spoon ginger, three tea-spoons soda stirred in the flour 
and one in the milk, two eggs. —Miss Tina Lay, 


GINGER COOKIES. 
One egg, one cup sugar, one cup molasses, one table-spoon aéday. 
one of vinegar, one of ginger; roll thin and bake quickly. 


GINGER CAKES. 

One quart Orleans molasses, pint lard or butter, pint buttermilk, 
two table-spoons soda, two table-spoons ginger, flour enough to make 
a stiff batter; pour the molasses and milk boiling hot mto a large 
tin bread-pan in which have been placed the ginger and soda (the 
pan must be large enough to prevent running over); stir in all the 
flour possible, after which stir in the lard or butter; when cold, 
mold with flour and cut in cakes. Care must be taken to follow 
these directions implicitly or the cakes will not be good; remember 
to add the lard or butter last, and buttermilk, not sour milk, must be 
used; boil the molasses in a skillet, and after pouring it into the 
pan, put the buttermilk in the same skillet, boil and pour it over 














































GINGRE BREAD 8 10K 


thee Hiiies: ginger ch soda. This excellent recipe was kept Sea : 
secret for a long time by a professional baker.—Mrs. R. M. Hen- 


derson. 
GINGER DRop- Caxrs. 


Take three eggs, one cup lard, one of baking molasses, one of. 
brown sugar, one large table-spoon ginger, one table-spoon soda 
dissolved in a cup of boiling water, five cups unsifted flour; drop 
table-spoons of this mixture into a slightly greased dripping-pan 
about three inches apart.—JMMrs. L. McAllister. : 


Brest GINGER-DROPS. 

Half cup sugar, a cup molasses, half cup butter, one , teaspoon ie 

each cinnamon, ginger and cloves, two tea-spoons soda in a cup — 

boiling water, two and a half cups flour; add two well-beaten eggs 

the last thing before baking. Baked in gem-tins or as a common 

ginger-bread, and eaten warm with a sauce, they make a nice des- 
sert.—Mrs. C. Hawks, | a 


GINGER-SNAPS. 
Two cups molasses, | one of lard, one table-spoon soda, one of 
ginger, flour to roll stiff—Miss Mary Gallagher. 


GINGER-SNAPS. 

One pound and six ounces flour, four of sugar, eight of butter, 
six of preserved orange peel, half pint of molasses, one tea-spoon _ 
soda dissolved in two table-spoons boiling water, one tea-spoon cloves, i a 
two of ginger. Soften the butter and mix it with the sugar and — 
molasses, add the spices, orange peel and soda, beat well and stir in 
the flour, flour the board and roll the paste as thin as possible, ye 
in circles and bake in a very quick oven. This quantity te 
one hundred and twenty-nine snaps, about three inches across. —Jn 


the Kitchen. 
Hore. GINGER-SNAPS. 


One gallon molasses, two pounds brown sugar, one quart melted Gur 
butter, half cup each ground cloves, mace, cinnamon and ginger, 
one cup soda.—Mrs. Hattie Clemmons. 

Oa _ Mowasses Cake. | 238 ee 
fo’ One cup each of butter, sugar, sour milk and molasses, five cups: 
flour, two eggs, one tablespoon soda, one of ginger.— Mrs. As J. 

_ Palnes. Bs a a | \ | ye 

























CREAMS AND GUSTARDS. 


e 


For creams and gustards eggs should never be beaten in tin, but 
always in stone or earthen ware, as there is some chemical influence 
about tin which prevents their attaining that creamy lightness so 
desirable. Beat quickly and sharply right through the eggs, beat- 
ing whites and yolks separately. When gelatine is used for creams, 
it is better to soak it for an hour in a little cold water or milk, set 
in a warm place; (it is convenient to place in a bowl set in the 
top of the boiling tea-ketile to dissolve;) when dissolved; pour into 
the hot custard just after removing from the stove. For custards 
‘the common rule is four eggs, one cup sugar, and one small half 
__ teaspoon salt to each quaré of milk. Bake in a baking-dish until 
_' firm in the center, taking care that the heat is moderate or the 
custard will turn in part to whey. The delicacy of the custard 
depends on its being baked slowly. It is much nicer to strain the 
_ yolks, after they are beaten, through a small wire strainer kept for 
this purpose by every good housekeeper. For boiled custards or 
— floats the’ yolks alone may be used, or for economy’s sake the entire 
ie egos. Always place the milk to boil i in a custard-kettle (made of 
_iron with another iron kettle inside, the latter lined with tin), or, 
f in a pan or pail set within a kettle of boiling water; when the milk 
: _ reaches the boiling point, which is shown by a slight foam rising 
on top, add the sugar, which cools it so that the eggs will not curdle 
when added. Or, another convenient way is to mix the beaten 
and strained yolks with the sugar in a bowl, then add gradually 


‘several spoons of the boiling milk, until the ees and se are 
i. vdoay: * eh 
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heated through, when they may be slowly stirred into the boiling 
milk. Let remain a few moments, stirring constantly. until it 
thickens a little, but not long enough to curdle, then either set the 
pail immediately in cold water or turn out into a cold dish, as it 
curdles if allowed to remain in a hot basin; add flavoring extracts 
after removing from the stove. Peach ieiees or vanilla beans give 
a fine flavor, but must be boiled in the milk and then taken out 
before the other ingredients are added. Boiled custards are very 
difficult to make, and must have the closest attention until they 
are finished. The custards may be prepared as above, mixing the 


milk, eggs and sugar, and then placing in pan to steam instead of 


boiling. 

In making charlotte-russe it is not necessary to add gelatine. 
The fillmg may be made of well-whipped cream, flavored and 
sweetened, using a ‘“‘whip-churn” or the “‘ Dover Egg-beater” to 
do the whipping. Fill the mold (which should be first wet with 
cold water for charlotierusse and blanc mange, and all creams) 
and set on ice to harden. If preferred, it may be made up in 
several small molds, one for each person. In the use of spices it 


is well to remember that allspice and cloves are used with meats, | 
and nutmegs and cinnamon in combination with sugar. The white 


part of lemon. rind is exceedingly bitter, and the outer peel only 


should be used for grating. A better way is to rub the rind off 3 


with hard lumps of sugar. The sugar thus saturated with the oil 


_ of the lemon is called ‘“ zest,” and is used, pounded fine, for creams, 


etc. 





BouEMIAN CREAMS. , 
One quart cream, two table-spoons sugar, one ounce gelatine 
soaked in water until dissolved; whip half the cream (rich milk 


may be substituted for cream) to a stiff froth; boil the other half — 


with the sugar and a vanilla bean until a flavor is extracted (or 


vanilla extract may be added just after it is removed from the fire), © : 


take off the fire, add the gelatine, and when cooled a little stir in 


the well-beaten yolks of the four eggs. As soon as it begins to - | 


thicken, stir steadily until smooth, when add the whipped cream, 
beating it in lightly. Mold and set on ice until ready to serve. 
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To flavor with strawberries, strain two pounds berries through a 













































; 


| colander, sweeten to tastes nad to ‘tie! deablved: Canuines satis on ice, 
above, and mold. , ih 


ana strain through a colander ; add the dissolved gelatine and a tea- 
cup of cream, set on ice, and when it thickens stir until smooth, 
add the whipped cream, and mold. 

To flavor with pine-apple, cut fine, boil with half a pound pul. 
 -yerized sugar, strain through a colander, add the dissolved gela- 
tine, set on ice, and when it thickens stir until smooth, add the 
whipped cream, and mold. Canned pine-apples may be used in- 
stead of fresh. In all these never add whipped cream until the 
mass is cool and begins to thicken.— Mrs. W. R. Atte Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHARLOTTE-RUSSE. 
ine three molds with them, leaving a space of half an inch be- 


until the filling is ready; take a deep tin pan and fill about one- 
_ third full of either snow or pounded ice, and into this set another 
pan that will hold at least four quarts. Into a deep bowl or pail 
(a whip-churn is better) put one and a half pints of cream (if the 
eream is thick take one pint of cream and a half pint of milk), 
whip to a froth, and when the bowl is full, skim the froth into the 
pan which is standing on the ice, and repeat this until the cream is 
all froth; then with the spoon draw the froth to one side, and you 
will find that. some of the cream has gone back to milk; turn 
this into the bowl again, and whip as before; when the cream is 
_ all whipped, stir into it two-thirds cup ae sugar, one tea- 
spoon vanilla, and half a box gelatine, which has been soaked in 
cold water enough to cover it for one hour and then dissolved in 
boiling water enough to dissolve it (about half a cup), stir from the 
bottom of the pan until it begins to grow stiff; fill the molds and 
set them on the ice in the pan for one hour, or until ghey are sent 


and turn out on a flat dish; have the cream ice-cold when you be- 
gin to whip it, and it is a boul plan to put a lump of ice into the 
a cream while whipping it-—V. Parloa. Saves 


and when it thickens stir until smooth, add the whipped cream as_ 


To flavor with peach, boil a dozen and a . half choice fruit, sweeten — 


Cut stale sponge-cake into slices about half an tnek thick and 


tween each slice; set the molds where they will not be disturbed . 


to the table. When ready to dish them, FO lightly at the sides — 
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| CHARLOTTE-RUSSE. $ 

Split wo dozen lady-fingers (slices of sponge or other cake may 
_be used), lay them in a mold, put one-third of a box of gelatine 
into half pint of milk, place it where it will be warm enough to 
dissolve. Whip three pints of cream to a froth, and keep it cool, 
beat the yolks of three eggs, and mix with half pound powdered 
sugar, then beat the whites very stiff, and add to it, strain the gela- 
tine upon these, stirring Tal then add the cream, flavor with 
vanilla or lemon, pour over the cake, let stand upon ice two hours. 


‘Serve with whipped cream. Some add a layer of jelly at Se te , 


of mold. ante dda M. Donaldson, Springdale, Col. 


] 


CHARLOTTE-RussE. 
One ounce gelatine dissolved in two gills of boiling milk, whites 


of four eggs beaten to a stiff froth, one and a half cups white pow- - 


dered sugar, one pint thick cream whipped toa froth, and rose-water 
or vanilla for flavoring; line a large mold with thick slices of sponge- 


eake, mix the gelatine, sugar, cream and flavoring together, add 
lightly the frothed whites of the eggs, pour into mold, set away on 


ice till required for use. This is an easy and excellent mode of 

making this most delicate dessert— Mrs. V. G. Hush, Minneapolis, 

Minn. ; 
Hameure Cream. 


Stir together the rind and juice of two large lemons, and one cup 


sugar, add the well-beaten yolks of eight eggs; put all in a tin pail, 


set in a pot of boiling water, stir for three minutes, take from the 
fire, add the well-beaten whites of the eggs, and serve, when cold, 
in custard-glasses.— Mrs. C. Fullington. 


ITALIAN CREAM. 

Soak one-third box gelatine half an hour in cold milk, put a quart 
milk on to boil, and when boiling stir in yolks of eight eggs well 
beaten, add one cup and a haif of sugar and the gelatine; when the 
custard begins to thicken, take it off and pour into a deep dish in 
which the eight whites have been beaten to a stiff froth; mix well 
together and flavor to taste; put in molds, and allow ae hours to 
coo]. This cream is much more easily made in winter than in sum- 


ene NE. Wiles, 
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Rock CREAM. é 

Boil one cup rice in a custard-kettle in sweet milk until soft, add 
two table- -spoons loaf-sugar, a salt-spoon salt; pour into a dish and 
place on it lumps of jelly; beat the whites of five eggs and three 
table-spoons pulverized sugar to a stiff froth, flavor to taste, add one 
table-spoon rich cream, and drop the mixture on the rice.—Miss 
Tnbbie S. Wilcox, Madison. 

RASPBERRY CREAM. 

One quart good cream, one pint fresh raspberries; mash and rub 
the fruit through a fine sieve or strainer, to extract the seeds, bring 
the cream to a boil (having reserved one pint for froth), and add it 
to the berries while it remains hot, sweeten with powdered sugar to 
taste, let it become cold. Now raise cream which has been reserved 
to a froth with a beater, take off the froth and lay it on a sieve to 
drain; fill dish or glasses with the cream and place froth on top. 
Very nice. Any kind of berries, jam or jelly is good, and can be 
used without straining. | 

SPANISH CREAM. 

One box Coxe’s gelatine dissolved in a pint of cold milk; into two 
quarts boiling’ milk stir one and a half cups sugar and the yolks . 
of eight eggs; pour all upon the dissolved gelatine, stirring well. 
When ‘cool add half a pint wine, or flavor with lemon or vanilla, 
place in dishes and cover with a meringue made of the beaten 
whites, the juice of one lemon, and one cup sugar; brown in oven 
two. minutes and eat ice-cold.—Susan R. Howard, Brooklyn, New 


York. 
TAPIOCA CREAM. 


Soak over night two table-spoons tapioca in one-half tea-cup milk 
- (or enough to cover); bring one quart milk to boiling point; beat. 
well together the yolks of three eggs, half tea-cup sugar, and one 
tea-spoon lemon or vanilla for flavoring, add the tapioca, and stir 
_ the whole into the boiling milk, let boil once, turn into the dish, 
and immediately spread on the whites. Serve when cold.—Mrs. R. 


M. Henderson. 
WHutrerEeD CREAM. 


Place cream over ice until thoroughly chilled, and whip with an 
egg-beater or whip-churn until it froths. While whipping place 
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a froth on a sieve, and return to bowl to be re-whipped all that passes — he 
_ through. When cream is difficult to whip, add to it and beat with i 
it the white of an egg. Sweetened and flavored this is a choice 
dessert alone, but it may be served in various ways. Baked apples, 
and fresh or preserved berries are delicious with it. Jelly-glasses, 
one-third full of jelly and filled up with cream, make a very whole. 
some-and delicious dessert. 


Wuirerep CREAM. 


One and one-half pints good rich cream sweetened and flavored 
to taste, three tea-spoons vanilla; whip to a stiff froth. Dissolve 
three-fourths ounce best gelatine in a small tea-cup hot water, and 
when cool pour into the cream; stir thoroughly, pour in molds and _ 
set on ice, or in very cool place.—Mrs. Emma Craig, Washing. 
ton, D. C. 





APPLE CUSTARD. - 
One pint of mashed stewed apples, one pint sweet milk, four eggs, a 
one cup sugar aud a little nutmeg; bake slowly.—Mrs. G. W. ae 
Hensel, Quarryville Pa. 
APPLE SNow. 

Pare, core and bring to boil in as little water as possible six tart 
apples, cool and strain, beat well and add the well-whipped whites — 
of three eggs, sweeten to taste and beat thoroughly until a dish of 

snow is the result, flavor with lemon or vanilla, or add the grated 
rind of a lemon; serve with sweetened cream. Or, make custard of 
yolks, sugar, and a pint milk, place in a dish, and drop the froth 
on it in large flakes.—Mrs. T. J. Buxton, Minneapolis, Minn. 


BiAaNnco-MANGE. 

Dissolve three heaping table-spoons corn starch and three of sugar 

in one pint of milk; add to this three eggs well beaten, and pour 

the mixture into one pint of boiling milk, stirring constantly until 

it boils again; just before taking from the stove flavor to suit the 

taste and pour into cups or small molds; when cool take out and 
place on a glass dish with a mold of jelly in the center. Servea — 

a: spoon of jelly and a sauce of sweetened cream with each mold. Or, 

put one quart milk (reserving three table-spoons with which mix 

three heaping table-spoons corn-starch) with a pinch of salt and five 
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table-spoons sugar. When milk is hot, pour in the mixed corn- 
starch, and stir until it isa thick batter; pour this on the well- 
beaten whites of four eggs, add two tea-spoons vanilla, pour into 
molds wet in cold water, and set on ice; when cold, turn from the 
mold, and serve in a custard made as follows: Put one pint milk in 


‘a basin over boiling water, mix in a tea-cup two even tea-spoons 


corn-starch in two of cold milk, beat in the four yolks of eggs and 
two and a half table-spoons of sugar. When the milk is hot pour 
part of it into the cup and stir well, pour it back into the basin and 


stir until as thick as desired; put on ice until chilied thoroughly. 


Blanc-mange may be colored green with spinage juice, or pink with 
the juice of strawberry, currant or cranberry, or a handsome yellow 
with the grated peel of an orange or lemon, moistened with the 


juice and strained through a cloth. Very pretty half-pint molds 


may be made as follows: Tilt the mold in a pan of snow or pounded 


ice, color one-fourth the blane-mange pink, another fourth green ; 


wet the molds and pour into them a little of the colored blanc- 
mange, putting only one color into each mold and filling it so that 


when tilted the blanc-mange reaches nearly to the top and covers 


about two-thirds of the bottom; when cold set mold level, and fill 
with the white blanc-mange, which has, meantime, been kept in so 
warm a place as not to harden. If the molds are made to imitate 

roses or fruit, the fruit may be green, and roses pink; if corn, yel- 
low; and various ways of combining colors and forms will suggest, 
themselves to the ingenious housewife. 


CHOCOLATE BLANC-MANGE. 


Half box gelatine, soaked till dissolved in as much cold water as 
will cover it, four ounces sweet chocolate grated, one quart sweet 


milk, one cup sugar; boil milk, sugar and chocolate five minutes, 


add gelatine, and boil five minutes more, stirring constantly; flavor 


with vanilla, put in molds to cool and eat with cream. If wanted 


for tea, make in the morning; if for dinner, the night before. For 
a plain blanc-mange omit the chocolate.—Mrs. Dr. Houston, Urbana. 
Raspperry Buanc-Manen. 


Stew nice fresh raspberries, strain off the juice and sweeten it to 
taate, place over the fire, and when it boils stir in corn starch wet 
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in cold water, allowing two table-spoons of corn starch for each pint 
of juice; continue stirring until sufficiently cooked, pour into molds 

_ wet in cold water and set away to cool; eat with cream and sugar. | 
Other fruit can be used instead of raspberries—Mrs. J. P. Rea, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

BorLeD CUSTARD. 

One quart milk, two table-spoons corn starch, two eggs, one-fourth 
tea-spoon salt, butter size of a hickory-nut; wet the starch in a little 
of the milk, heat the remainder to near boiling, in a tin pail set in 
a pot of boiling water. The proper heat will be indicated by a froth 
or film rising to the top; add the starch till it thickens, stirring con- 
stantly, then add the eggs well-beaten with four table-spoons of 
sugar, let it cook, stirring briskly, take off and beat well; flavor; 
served with grated cocoa-nut it is elegant. 


CHOCOLATE CUSTARD. 
_ Break two sections chocolate in a half-dozen pieces, put it in a 
pan over boiling water, with milk enough to barely cover it; mash 
and stir perfectly smooth, then add the rest of the milk (one quart 
in all, reserving three table-spoons in which to dissolve the corn 
starch,) one cup sugar, yolks of six eggs, a heaping table-spoon corn 
starch; beat the yolks, add the sugar and corn starch (dissolved in 
milk), stir all slowly in the boiling milk, in which the chocolate is 
‘ dissolved, add a pinch of salt, and let cook a few minutes, stirring 
constantly ; eat cold with white cake.—Miss Burme Johnson. 


FLoatinG IsLanp. 

Make a custard of the yolks of six eggs, one quart milk, a small 
pinch of salt, sugar to taste; beat and strain yolks before adding to 
the milk; place custard in a large tin pan, and'set in stove, stirring 
constantly until it boils, then remove, flavor with lemon or rose, and 
pour into a dish (a shallow, wide one is best), spread smoothly over 
the boiling hot custard the well-beaten whites, grating some loaf- 
sugar (some add grated cocoa-nut) on the top. Set the dish in a 
pan of ice-water and serve cold. Some prepare the whites by placing 
a table-spoon at a time on boiling water, lifting them out carefully, 
when cooked, with a skimmer and laying them gently on the float. 
This is the “old reliable recipe.”—Mrs. W. W. W. 
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Goop BAKED ‘Cusrarn. 
Eight well-beaten eggs, leaving two whites for the top, three pints 
~ milk; sweeten and flavor to taste ; bake for two hours in a slow oven. 
Beat the reserved whites to stiff froth with two table-spoons sugar, 
spread over the top and return to oven to brown. 


GELATINE CusTARD. 

To one-third package Coxe’s gelatine, add a little less than one 
pint boiling water ; stir until gelatine is dissolved, add the juice of 
one lemon, and one and a half cups sugar; strain through a jelly- 
strainer into dish for the table, and set in a cool place. For custard, 
to one and a half pints milk add the yolks of four eggs (reserving 
the whites), and four table-spoons sugar; cook and flavor when cool. 
When required for the table, cut gelatine into small squares, and 
over them pour the custard. Add four table-spoons powdered sugar 
to the whites of four eggs well beaten, and when ready for the 
table place over the custard with a spoon.—Mrs. W. A. James. 


Linog CUSTARD. 

Beat the pols of eight eggs till they are white, add pint boiling 
water, the rinds of two lemons grated, and the juice sweetened to 
taste ; stir this on the fire till it thickens, then add a large glass of 
rich wine, and one-half glass brandy; give the whole, a- good boil, 
and put in glasses. To be eaten cold. Or, put the thin yellow 
rind of two lemons, with the juice of three, and sugar to taste, into 
one pint of warm water. As lemons vary in size and juiciness, the 
exact quantity of sugar can not be given. Ordinary lemons re- 
quires three gills. It will be safe to begin with that quantity, more 
may be added if required. Beat the whites to a stiff froth, then 
the yolks; then beat both together, pour in gradually while beat- 
ing th> other ingredients; put all in a pail, set in a pot of boiling 
water, and stir until thick as boiled custard; strain it. in a deep 
dish; when cool place on ice. Serve in ree ae Ve Belle R. 


Sekt Detroit, Mich. 
: Snow 7 ae 


‘Half a package of Coxe’s gelatine, three eggs, two cups of sugar, 
Juice of one lemon; soak the gelatine one hour in a tea-cup of cold 
water, add one pint boiling water, stir until thoroughly dissolved, 
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add two-thirds of the sugar and the lemon juice; beat the whites of 
the eggs to a stiff froth, and when the gelatine is quite cold, whip 


it into the whites, a spoonful at a time, from half an hour to an 
hour. Whip steadily and evenly, and when all is stiff, pour in a 
mold, or in a dozen egg-glasses previously wet with cold water, and 
set in a cold place. In four or five hours turn into a glass dish. 
Make a custard of one and one-half pints milk, yolks of eggs, and 
remainder of the sugar, flavor with vanilla, and when the meringue 
er snow-balls are turned out of the mold, pour this around the 
base.—Mrs Gov. Thayer, Wyoming Territory. 


MoonsHINe. 
This dessert combines a pretty appearance with palatable flavor, 


and is a convenient substitute for ice-cream. Beat the whites of six 
eggs in a broad plate to a very stiff froth, then add gradually six 


table-spoons powdered sugar (to make it thicker use more sugar up 
to a pint), beating for not less than thirty minutes, and then beat 
in about one heaping table-spoon of preserved peaches cut in tiny 
bits (or some use one cup jelly), and set on ice until thoroughly 
chilled. In serving, pour in each saucer some rich cream sweetened 
‘and flavored with vanilla, and on the cream place a liberal-portion 


of the moonshine. This quantity is enough for seven or eight per- 
sons.—Mrs. H. C. Meredith, Cambridge City, Ind. 


| ORANGE FLoat. 

One quart water, the juice and pulp of two lemons, one coftee- 
cup sugar; when boiling, add four table-spoons corn starch, let boil 
fifteen minutes, stirring all the time; when cold pour it over four 
or five peeled and sliced oranges, and over the top spread the beaten 


whites of three eggs; sweeten and add a few drops of vanilla.— 


Mrs. Wm. Skinner. 
Hippen Mountain. 


Six eggs, a few slices citron, sugar to taste, three-quarters of a 
pint of cream, a layer of any kind of jam; beat the whites and 
yolks of the eggs separately, then mix and beat again, adding the 
citron, the cream and sugar; when well beaten put in a buttered 
pan and fry, cover with the jam and garnish with slices of citron 
to be eaten cold.—Mrs. J. C. Goukd, 
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TQ ie CREAMS AND CUSTARDS. 
ORANGE SOUFFLE. 

- Peel and slice six oranges, put in a glass dish a iayer of oranges, 

then one of sugar, and so on until all the orange is used, and let stand 

two hours; make a soft boiled custard of yolks of three eggs, pint 

as of milk, sugar to taste, with grating of orange peel for flavor, and 

Ee Ae. - pour over the oranges when cool enough not to break dish; beat 


whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, stir in sugar, and put over the 
pudding. Praised by all.—WMrs. Mary A. Livermore, Meirose, Mass. 


Prune WHIP. 

Sweeten to taste and stew three-quarters of a Laat of prunes; 
when perfectly cold, add the whites of four eggs beaten stiff; stir all 
of this together till light, put in a dish, and bake twenty minutes ; 
when cold, serve in a larger dish, and cover well with good cream. 

VirGiniA CARAMEL CUSTARD. 

To make a baked custard, separate the whites: and yolks of five 
eggs, beat the yolks well with a quarter of a pound .of sugar, add 
the well-beaten whites and mix well with a quart of milk. Flavor 

- and then pour intoa buttered mold. Set immediately into a pan 
of boiling hot water, in a moderately hot oven. About half an 
hour will be required to set it firmly. When nicely browned and 
pufféd up, touch the middle with a knife blade; if it cuts ‘as smooth 
as around the sides it is done; take care not to overdo. Let cus- — 
tard stand until perfectly cold, turn out gently on a plate and dust 
thickly with sugar, place in upper part of a hot oven; the sugar 
soon melts and browns. Another way is to butter the mold care- 

- fully, sprinkle sugar over bottom and set on stove to brown (great 
care is necessary to prevent sticking), pour in custard and bake ; 
when turned out the caramel will be on top. 

A thinner custard may be made with a less number of eggs, but 

‘it can not be carameled unless baked in individual cups. Less 
eggs may also be used by substituting a portion of corn starch, 
boiled rice, gelatine or something else to give firmness, but the 
quality of custard will be impaired. And if more than one or two 
additional eggs are used the custard is spoiled. Baking too rap- 
idly, or too long, injures custard, hence do not scald milk and eggs 
before setting in oven, as many recommend. By baking in boiling 
water the temperature is regular, and scorching prevented. 




































CONFECTIONERY. 


There are very few modern kitchens in which some cooking uten- 
sil may not be found convenient for making candy. A sauce-pan 
of tinned iron, with a handle and flaring sides, and a lip to facilitate 
the pouring of the contents, will be found best adapted to such u use ; 
or a small iron or brass kettle will do if kept quite clean. pa 

Dissolve four pounds white sugar in one quart water; place this : 

in a porcelain kettle over a slow fire for half an hour, pour into it 

a small quantity of gelatine and gum-arabic dissolved together; all 

the impurities which rise to the surface skim off at once. Instead 

of gelatine and gum-arabic, the white of an egg may be used as a 

substitute with good results. To make the clarifying process still 

more perfect, strain through a flannel bag. To make rock candy, 

boil this syrup a few moments, allow to cool, and crystallization hee 
takes place on the sides of the vessel. To make other candies, 
bring the syrup very carefully to such a degree of heat that the 
‘“‘threads,” which drop from the spoon when raised into the colder 
air, will snap like glass. When this stage is reached, add a tea- 
spoon of vinegar or cream tartar to prevent “graining,” and pour 
into pans as directed in the recipes which follow. To make round 

stick candies, pull, and roll into shape with well-floured hands as | 
‘ soon as cool enough to be handled. In pulling candy, some grease 
the hands, others flour them slightly. Colored, candies are often 

4 ‘injurious, and sometimes even poisonous, and should be avoided. 
In baking macaroons and kisses, use washed butter for greasing 


the tins, as lard or salt butter gives‘an unpleasant taste. Bake in- 
: a | | 113) 
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a moderate oven, or let dry in a cool oven for two hours. After 

- buttering, sprinkling lightly with flour and then shaking it off, is 
an excellent way to prepare the pan. When powdered almonds 
are to be used, they should be thoroughly dried m an open oven, 
after blanching, and they will pulverize more easily. In making 
macaroons or drops, or pulling butter-scotch or taffy, grease hands 
lightly with butter to prevent sticking. Flouring the hands is apt 
to give an unpleasant taste to candy. 





ALMOND MACAROONS. 

Pour boiling water on half a pound almonds, take skins off and 
throw into cold water for a few moments, then take out and pound 
(adding a table-spoon essence lemon) to a smooth paste, add one 
pound of pulverized sugar and whites of three eggs, and work the 
paste well together with back of spoon; dip the hands in water and 

roll mixture into balls the size of a nutmeg, and lay on buttered 
paper an inch apart; when done, dip the hands in water and pass 
gently over the macaroons, making the surface smooth and shining; 
set in a cool oven three-quarters of an hour. If this recipe is 
strictly followed, the macaroons will be found equal to any made 
by professional confectioners.—Mrs. L. S. W. 


Burrer-Scorcu. 

Three pounds ‘‘coffee A” sugar, fourth pound butter, half tea- 
spoon cream tartar, eight drops extract of lemon; add as much 
cold water as will dissolve the sugar; boil without stirring till it 
will easily break when dropped, in cold water, and when done, add | 
the lemon; have a dripping-pan well buttered and pour in one 
fourth inch thick, and when partly cold, mark off in squares. If 
pulled, when partly cold, till very white, it will be like ice-cream 


candy.— Mrs. J. 8. f. 
BALTIMORE KiIssEs. 


Beat the whites of four small eggs to a high, firm froth, stir into 
it half a pound pulverized sugar, flavor with essence lemon or rose, 
continue to beat until very light; then drop half the size of an egg, 
and a little more than an inch apart, on well-buttered letter-paper ; 
lay the paper on a half-inch board and place in a moderate oven; 
watch, and as soon as they begin to look yellowish take them out; 
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or, beat to a stiff froth the whites of two eggs, stirring into them 


very gradually two tea-cups powdered sugar and two table-spoons. 
corn starch; bake on buttered tins fifteen minutes in a warm oven, 
or until slightly brown. Chocolate puffs are made by adding two 
ounces grated chocolate mixed with the corn starch— Mrs. W. W. W. 


CANDY OF ANY FLaAvor. 

Three and a half pounds refined sugar, one and a half pints 
water, one tea-spoon cream tartar; mix in a vessel large enough to 
hold the candy when expanded by the heat; boil over a brisk fire, 
taking care that it does not burn. The heat should be applied at 
bottom and not at the sides. After boiling fifteen minutes, remove 
a small portion of the melted sugar with a spoon, and cool by 
placing in a saucer set in cold water. When cool enough, take a 
portion between thumb and finger, and if it forms a “string” or 
‘‘thread” as they are separated, the process is nearly done, and 
great care’must be used to control the heat so that the boiling may 
be kept up without burning. Test frequently by dropping a bit into 
cold water placed near; if it becomes hard and brittle, snapping 


apart when bent, it is done and must be removed at once, and the 


flavoring stirred in. Then pour into shallow earthen dishes, thor- 
oughly but lightly greased, and cooled until it can be handled; 
pull, roll into sticks or make into any desired shape. 


CENTENNIAL Drops. 
White of one egg beaten to a. stiff froth, quarter pound blver | 
ized sugar, half tea-spoon baking-powder; flavor with lemon; butter 


tins and drop with tea-spoon about three inches apart; bake in a 


slow oven and serve with ice-cream. This is also a very nice recipe 


for icing.— Miss Alice Trimble, Mt. Gilead, 


CHOCOLATE CARAMELS. 
One cup of chocolate shaved fine, one cup molasses, half cup 


i milk, one cup sugar; when nearly done add a piece of butter size 


of a walnut. Stir until perfectly dissolved, but not after it begins 


_ to boil, as that will make it grain.. It is done when it hardeus and ~ 


becomes brittle when dropped in cold water, but do not make too 
hard. Grease plates with butter, pour it on about half an inch 


thick, when nearly cool cut with a greased knife into small squares. 
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Caoconnn Ree Wy Me ae : 
One and a half cups oe chocolate, four of brown sugar, one 






Z ee very sharp vinegar ; ae with two table-spoons vanilla just 
before removing from fire. Do not stir, but shake the vessel gently 
ae cooking. Boil on the top of stove over a brisk fire until it 
— becomes brittle when tried in water; pour into a well buttered and ~ 
floured dripping-pan, and check off in squares while soft.— Miss 
_ Emma Collins, wh 
CHocoLaTEe Drops. 

Two and a half cups pulverized or granulated sugar (or maple 
sugar may be used), one-half cup cold water; boil four minutes, 
_ place the sauce-pan in cold water, and beat till cold enough to a (es 
into little balls; take half a cake of Baker’s chocolate, shave off 
- fine and set it in a bowl set in top of boiling tea-kettle to melt, and . 
when balls are cool enough, roll in the chocolate with a fork. This 
makes eighty. Or while making into balls, mold an almond-meat 
into the center of each ball, roll in coarse sugar, and you have deli- 
eious ‘cream almonds.” Or, mold the unbroken halves of walnut-. 
meats into the soft sugar, and when cold, roll in the chocolate. 
When finished, take out and lay on buttered paper until cold. a 


Mrs. 0. M. Scott. 
Cocoa- -NUT pe 


One pint milk, butter size of an egg, one cocoa-nut grated fine 
(or dessicated cocoa-nut may be used), three pounds white sugar, 
two tea-spoons lemon, boil slowly until stiff (some then beat to a’ 
cream), pour into shallow pans, and when partly cold cut in patos 


sae ee Nettve Brewster, Madison. 


Cocoa-nutT Drops. 
_ One pound cocoa-nut, half pound powdered sugar, and the white 
of an egg; work all together and roll into little balls in the hand; 
_ bake on buttered tins.—C. W. Cyphers, 


Everton Icn-crnam Canpy. 

Squeeze the juice of one large lemon into a cup. Boil ore and 
one-half pounds moist white sugar, two ounces butter, one and a 
half tea-cups water, together with half the rind of the lemon, and 
2 mf when done (which may be known by its becoming quite crisp when 
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ahpaed into cold Sater} set ade till the Roslin has ceased, and 
then stir in the juice of the lemon, butter a dish and pour in about 
an inch thick. When cool take out peel (which may be dried), 
pull until white, draw out into sticks and check about four inches 

long with a knife. If you have no lemons, take two table-spoons 
vinegar and two tea-spoons lemon extract. The fire must be quick 
and the candy stirred all the time.—Mrs. J. S. Rh. 


3 Hickory-nur MACAROONS. 

Take meats of hickory-nuts, pound fine and add mixed ground 
spice and nutmeg ; ; make frosting as for cakes, stir meats and spices 
in, putting in enough to make it convenient to handle; flour the — 
hands and make the mixture into balls the size of nutmegs, lay them — 


on buttered tins, giving room to spread, and bake in a quick oven. 


These are delicious.— Mrs. Walter Mitchell, 


Hickory-NUT CAKES. 
One egg, half cup flour, a cup sugar, a cup nuts sliced fine ; drop 
on buttered tins one tea-spoonful in a place, two inches apart. Or, 
roll and bake like sand tarts.—Mrs. Lamb, Bellefontaine, 


HoreHounp CANDY. 

Boil two ounces of dried horehound in a pint and a half water for 
about half an hour; strain and add three and a half pounds brewn | 
sugar. Boil over a hot fire until it is sufficiently hard, pour out in 
flat, well-greased tin trays, and mark into sticks or small squares _ 


with a knife, as soon as it is cool enough to retain its shape. 


Lemon CANDY. 


_ Take a pound loaf-sugar and a large cup water, and after cooking a 


over a slow fire half an hour, clear with a little hot vinegar, take 
off the scum as it rises, testing by raising with a spoon, and when ~ 
the ‘‘ threads’ will snap like glass pour into a tin pan, and wher f 
nearly cold mark in narrow strips with a knife. Before pouring inte 
the pans, chopped cocoa-nut, almonds, hickory-nuts, or Brazil-nuts 
cut in slices, may be stirred into it.—Mrs. V. K. W. 


“D MERINGUES. io 
One pound granulated sugar, whites of nine eggs. Whip eggs 
until dish can be inverted without their falling off, and then simply 


nt ed ie high incorporating it thoroughly, but stirring as little as 


f 
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eaible Prepare boards three-fourths of an inch thick, to fit oven, 

and cover them with strips of heavy brown paper about two and 
a half inches wide; on these drop the mixture from the.end of a 
_ dessert-spoon (or use the meringue-bag described in recipe for lady’s 


fingers), giving the meringue the form of an egg, and dropping them 


about two inches apart on the paper, and bake till a light brown. 


Take up each strip of paper by the two ends, turn it gently on the 


table, and with a small spoon take out the soft part of each me- 


ringue, strew over them some sifted sugar, and return to oven bot- 
tom side up to brown. These shells may be kept for weeks. When 
wanted for table, fill with whipped cream, place two of them together 
so as to inclose the cream, and serve. To vary their appearance, 
finely-chopped almonds or currants may be strewn over them before 





‘ 


the sugar is sprinkled over, and they may be garnished with any . 


_ pright-colored preserve. Great expedition is necessary in making. 


them, as, if the meringues are not put into the oven as soon as the 
sugar and eggs are mixed, the former melts, and the mixture runs 
on the paper instead of keeping egg-shape. The sweeter the me- 
ringues are made the crisper will they be; but if there is not suffi- 
cient sugar added they will be tough. —Miss Sarah Gull, Columbus, 


MouassEs CANDY. 


Take equal quantities brown sugar and Orleans molasses (or all 


molasses may be used), and one table-spoon sharp vinegar, and when 
it begins to boil skim well and strain, return to the kettle and con- 
tinue boiling until it becomes brittle if dipped in cold water, then 
pour on a greased platter. When cool enough, begin to throw up 
the edges and work, by pulling until bright and glistening like 


gold; flour the hands occasionally, draw into stick size, rolling to 


keep round, until pulled out and cold. With a greased knife press 


nearly through them at proper lengths, and they will easily snap ; 


flavor just before pouring out to cool.—Sterling Robinson. 
Aunt Tor’s Nur-Tarry. 
Two pints maple sugar, half pint water, or just enough to dis- 
solve sugar; boil until it becomes brittle by dropping in cold water; 
just before pouring out add a tablespoon vinegar ; having prepared 


_ the hickory-nut meats, in halves, butter well the pans, line with the 
meats, and pour the taffy over them. —Estelle and Hattie Hush. 








CANNING FRUITS. 


’ 


Cleanse the cans thoroughly and test to see if any leak or are 
cracked. If tin cans leak, send them to the tinner; if discolored 
inside they may be lined with writing-paper just before using. In 
buying stoneware for canning purposes, be sure that it is well glazed, 
as fruits canned in jars or jugs imperfectly glazed sometimes become 
poisonous. Never use defective glass cans, but keep them for storing 
things in the pantry; and in buying them, take care that they are 
free from flaws and blisters, else the glass will crumble off in small 
particles when subjected to heat. Selftsealers are very convenient, — 
but the heat hardens the rubber rings, which are difficult to re- 
place, so that in a year or two they are unfit for use. For this 
reason many prefer those with a groove around the top for sealing 
with wax or putty. The latter is very convenient, as jars sealed 
with it can be opened readily with a strong fork or knife, and are 
much more easily cleaned than when wax-sealed. Putty may be 
bought ready for use, and is soon made soft by molding in the 
hand. In using it should be worked out into a small roll, and 
pressed firmly into the groove with a knife, care being taken to 
keep it well pressed down as the can cools. In canning, provide 
a wide-mouthed funnel (made to set into the can), and pour the 
fruit into a funnel from a bright tin dipper (if old or rusty it will 
discolor the fruit) or a small pitcher, heated before putting in the 
hot fruit to prevent breaking. Pour fruit as quickly as Belean fe: 
and screw down top, immediately. 

Fruit should be selected carefully, and all that is imperfect re- 


Ne jected. _ Large fruits, such as peaches, aig etc., are in the best 
, 119) 
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| Sonat to can when not quite fully ripe, and howd be Lone up 


as soon as possible after picking; small fruits, such as berries, 
should never stand over night if it is possible to avoid it. The 
highest-flavored and longest-keeping fruits are best put up without 
_ paring, after having carefully removed the down with a fine but 
stiff brush. Use only the best sugar in the proportion of half a 
pound of sugar toa pound of good fruit, varying the rule, of course, 
with the sweetness of the fruit. Or, in canning for pies omit sugar, 
as the natural flavor is better preserved without it, and some prefer 
this method for all purposes. It is economical, and well worthy of 
experiment. Cans put up in this way should have a special mark so 
as to distinguish them from the rest. When ready to can, first place 
the jars (glass) in a large pan of warm water on the back of the stove, 
make ready the syrup in a nice clean porcelain kettle, add the fruit 
—it is better to prepare only enough fruit or syrup for two or three 


-_ eans at a time—and by the time it is done, the water in the pan 


will be hot and the cans ready for use. Take them out of the 
water and set them on a hot platter, which answers the double pur- 


pose of preventing their contact with any cold surface like the table, — 


and saving any fruit that may be spoiled. Fill as full as possible, 
and set aside where no current of air will strike them; or, better, 
wring out a towel wet in hot water and set them on it ; let stand a 
-moment or two or until wiped off, when the fruit will have shrunk 
away a little; fill up again with hot syrup, or if you have none, 
boiling: water from the tea-kettle will do, and then seal. In can- 
ning peaches, the flavor is improved by adding two or three whole 
peaches, or dropping in the center of the can a few of the stones. 
For peaches, pears and berries, some sweeten as for eating, let 


stand until sugar is dissolved (using no water), place on stove im 
porcelain kettle and keep at boiling point long enough to heat the 
_ fruit, and then can in glass jars as directed. 


There are several other ways of preparing glass cans for fruit, 
. Fale ‘them the.following: Wring a towel from cold water, double 
and wrap closely about and under the can so as to exclude the air, 
and put a cold silver spoon inside and fill; or, put a towel in a 


steamer, set in the cans, and place over a kettle of cold water, boil 
the water, and when ready to fill, remove the cans and wrap in a 
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towel wrung from warm water, put a table-spoon rinsed in hot 
water inside, and fill; or, wash the cans in tepid water, place an 
iron rod inside, and at once pour in the boiling fruit, but not too 
fast. In using glass cans with tops which screw on, be sure that 
the rubbers are firm and close-fitting, and throw away all that are 
imperfect. When the can is filled to overflowing, put on the top 
eat once and screw down tightly, and as the fruit and cans cool, 
eausing contraction of the glass, turn down again and again until — 
perfectly air-tight. Wrap as soon as cold with brown wrapping- 
paper, unless the fruit-closet is very dark. Light injures all 
fruit, but especially tomatoes, in which it causes the formation of 
-eitric acid, which no amount of sugar will sweeten. The place 
where canned fruits are kept should also be dry and cool, for if — 
too warm the fruit will spoil. In canning, use a porcelain-lined. 
kettle, silver fork or broom splint and wire spoon or dipper; 
a steel fork discolors the fruit. 

Cans should be examined two or three days after filling, and if 
syrup leaks out from the rim, they should be unsealed, the fruit 
thoroughly cooked and kept for jam or jelly, as it will have lost 
the delicacy of color and flavor so desirable in canned fruits. Pint 
eans are better for berries than quart. Strawberries keep their 
color best in stone jars; if glass cans are used for them, they should 
be buried in sand. If syrup ‘is left after canning berries, it may, 
while thin, be flavored with vinegar, boiled a moment, and then 
bottled and corked for a drink mixed with ice-water. 


a 


edge all round, for if it slips back out of sight at any point, air 
‘will be admitted. On opening tin cans, remember to pour ail the 
fruit out into an earthen or glass dish. If any part is not used at | 
*the time, re-cook, and return to dish, and it will keep for a day or 
two, many of the less perishable fruits longer. Wines, cider, shrubs, 
etc., must be bottled, well corked, sealed, and the bottles placed on 
their sides in a box of sand or sawdust. To can maple syrup, pour 

hot into cans or jugs, and seal well. Ao 

The fine display of canned fruits at the Centennial Exhibition 

was prepared as follows: The fruits were selected with great care, — 

: of uniform size and shape, and all perfect. They were carefully © 





In using self-sealing cans the rubber ring must show aneven 
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bot with a thin, sharp, silver fruit-knife, mth did not discolor 
them, and immediately plunged into cold water in an earthen or 
wooden vessel to prevent the air from darkening them. As soon 
as enough for one can was prepared, it was put up by laying the 
_ fruit piece by piece in the can, and pouring syrup, clear as crystal, 
over it, and then, after subjecting the whole to the usual heat, 
sealing up. 

The following table gives the time required for cooking and the ” 
quantity of sugar to the quart for the various kinds of fruit. 


Time for Quant. “Time for Quant. 
boiling sugar boiling sugar 
fruit. to qt. fruit to qt. 

(OL IVet dg ae aes aan -.. Omin, 602.| Peaches, whole............ 15min, 4oz. 
Raspberries...,......-..... 6 “ 4“ | Pine apples, sliced...... Mo hae ae ee 
Blackberries............... 6 “ 6 |Siberian crab-apples.... 25 “ 8 “ 
oe. Dearne wens : ‘ a ou apples, se mY af 2 a 
Whortieberries 0. 5 “ 8 * | Wild grapes srssosone 10 84 
, Fie-Plant, sliced.:......- LO RIS a LOMALOCRs 65.50 ab. Ncatepens 20 “ none. 
' Small sour pears, whole 30 “ 4 “ | Gooseberries ............60. Bir a AB oe 
Bartlett pears, halved...20 “ 6 | Quinces, sliced.......... 15 9 OS. 


Peaches oo. sskeessscoee er asin ee 4% 


| CANNED BERRIES. 
Select those the skins of which have not been broken, or the 
juice will darken the syrup; fill cans compactly, set in a kettle of 






cold water, with a cloth beneath them, over an even heat; when . 


sufficiently heated, pour over the berries a syrup of white sugar 
dissolved in boiling water (the richer the better for keeping, though 
not for preserving the flavor of the fruit), cover the cans closely te 
retain heat on the top berries. To insure full cans when cold, have 
extra berries heated in like manner to supply the shrinkage. If 
the fruit ‘swims, pour off surplus syrup, fill with hot fruit, and 


ey i seal up as soon as the fruit at the top is thoroughly scalded. —Miss 


Southwick. 
PLAIN CANNED BERRIES. 


Pick out stems or hulls if any—if gathered carefully the berries 


will not need washing, put in porcelain kettle on the stove, adding 
a small tea-cup water to prevent burning at first. When they 
come to a boil, skim well, add sugar to taste (for pies it may be 
omitted), let boil five minutes, fill in glass, stone, or tin cans, and 
seal with putty unless self-sealers are used. This rule applies te 


o 
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es ons, blackberries, ‘currants, gooseberries, or any of the 
@ bake 


3amall berries. 
CANNED CURRANTS. 


Look them over carefully, stem and weigh them, allowing a 
pound of sugar to every one of fruit; put them in a kettle, cover, 
and leave them to heat slowly and stew gently for twenty or thirty 
minutes; then add the sugar, and shake the kettle occasionally to 
make it mix with the fruit; do not allow it to boil, but keep as 
hot as possible until the sugar is dissolved, then pour it in cans and 
secure the covers at once. White currants are beautiful preserved 
in this way.— Mrs. Wm. Patrick, Midland, Mich. 


GREEN GOOSEBERRIES. 
Cook the berries in water until white, but not enough to break 
them ; put into cans with as little water as possible, fill up the can 


with boiling water and seal; when opened pour off water and cook 
like fresh berries.—Mrs. O. M. S. : 


CANNED PEACHES. 

Pour boiling water over one peck of large clingstone peaches to 
remove the fuzz; make a syrup of three pounds sugar and one pint 
vinegar, using a little water if required to cover the peaches; 
eook until pretty soft, and can as usual.—Mrs. Frank Stahr, 
Lancaster, Pa. | Kp 


\ 


CANNED PEACHES. 
Have one porcelain kettle with boiling water and another ai a 
syrup made sweet enough with white sugar for the peaches; pare, 


halve, and drop them into the boiling water, let them remain until 


a silver fork will pierce them, lift them out with a wire spoon, fil _ 


ean, pour in all the boiling syrup the can will hold, and seal imme- 


diately. Continue in this way, preparing and sealing only one can 
ata time, until done; boil down the water in first kettle with the | 
syrup, if any is left; if not, add more sugar, and quite a nice mar- 
malade will result. This manner of canning peaches has been 
thoroughly tested, and is pronounced by the experienced the best 
ef all methods.— Mrs. R. A. Sharp, Kingston. 


Cannep Pracnes STEAMED. 
To peel, place in a wire basket, to the handle of which a cord 


has been tied, let down into boiling water for a moment, then into 























































The fruit must be at a certain stage to be prepared i in this way, for 


_ steamer over a kettle of boiling water, first laying a cloth im bottom 
of steamer; fill about half full of fruit, cover tightly, make a syrup 


be easily pierced with a silver fork, drop gently for a moment into 
_ the hot syrup, place in the cans, fill, cover, and seal. The above 
-_ recipe is for canning a few at a time. This recipe, with the excep- 
tion of mode of peeling, applies equally well to pears. 


. - Cannep PEACHES. 
Pare, halve and seed; make a syrup of a pint: granulated sugar 


fe toa quart water, place on stove ina porcelain kettle (enough for 
two quart cans). When syrup boils, drop in enough fruit for one 
can; watch closely, testing with a silver fork, so that the moment 
they are done they may be removed. When the peaches are tender, 

lift very gently with a wire spoon, and place in the can previously 


full of peaches pour in the hot syrup, place the cover on and seal 
at once; then add ‘more peaches to the hot syrup for next can, and 
repeat the operation. If there are more peaches than will fill the 
ean, place them in another can and keep hot until more are ready, 
and so on until all are canned. Skim the syrup before adding 
"peaches, making only enough syrup at one time for two cans.— 


Mrs. W. W. W. ~ 
CANNED PEARS. 


a Bropare and can precisely like peaches in preceding recipe, except 
that they require longer cooking. When done they are easily pierced 


with a silver fork. 
Canned PIE£ PLAN. 


Cut the pie plant in pieces, two inches long, put over a ‘slow fire 
i with its weight in sugar; when sugar is dissolved let it boil slowly 
until clear, but do not let it cook long enough. to “peaine dark col- 
-ored. Put up in air-tight cans. 


CANNED PINEAPPLE. 
Peel and slice, make syrup in proportion of fieye and a melt pounds: 





cold water, ate strip off the skin” anise saves. Hein ui. ead eo i 


: if too green it will not peel, and if too ripe it will be too much — 
: - softened by the hot water. After peeling, seed and place in a 


heated, according to instructions for preparing glass cans. When 


ina porcelain kettle for fruit alone, let the fruit steam until it can 
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ea white ulited sugar to nearly tikes pints of water ; boil five i 
minutes; skim or strain; add fruit and let it boil; have cans hot; Aah 
fill and seal up as soon as possible. 4 


-Cannep Pius. \ 

- Wash and put whole into a syrup made in the proportion of a 
pint of water and a pound of sugar to every two pounds of fruit; 
boil for eight minutes, can, and seal immediately. If pricked with 
-a fork before placing in syrup, they will be less liable to burst. 
Cherries are canned in the same way. 

























ee RASPBERRIES WITH CURRANT JUICE. 

Ten pounds of red or black raspberries, twelve pounds of granu- 

lated sugar, one quart currant juice. Make syrup of the sugar and 

juice; when boiling add the fruit, and continue for ten minutes., 
Put in glass cans and fasten immediately. 


| CANNED STRAWBERRIES. : 
Fill glass jars with fresh whole strawberries, sprinkled with sugar 
in the proportion of half pound sugar to a pound of berries, lay 
eovers on lightly, stand them in a wash boiler filled with water to 
within an inch of tops of cans (the water must not be more than 

milk-warm when the cans are placed in it). When it has boiled 
for fifteen minutes, draw to back of stove, let steam pass off, roll 
the hand in a towel, lift out: cans, and place on a table. If the 
berries are well covered with their own juice, take a table-spoon and 
fill up the first can to the very top of the rim from the second, wipe 
the neck, rub dry, and screw the top down firmly, observing care- 
fully the general directions for canning berries. Fill another from— 
the second can, and so on until all are finished. Great care must be 
taken to keep the berries whole and round; as the cans cool invert 
them occasionally, to prevent the fruit from forming in a mass at 


one end. ; 
CANNED STRAWBERRIES. 


For every quart of fresh strawberries, take one coffee-cup of white = 
sugar ; add a table-spoon or two of water to the fruit if there is no 
juice in the bottom, to prevent burning before the heat brings out 
the juice. As soon as the fruit boils, add the sugar, and stir _ 
gently for a few minutes until it boils up again, and can immedi- 
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- ately. ‘It is better not to cook any more fruit than can be put 
into one glass fruit-jar. Usually a few spoonfuls of the syrup will 
he left with which to begin the next can. Strawberries are consid- 
- ered difficult to keep, but there need be no trouble if the fruit is 
fresh and the can is closed air-tight in glass, and kept as directed 
in general directions for canning fruits. —WMrs. H. S. Huntington, 


peers, Til. | 
CANNED Corn. 


Diceclve an ounce tartaric acid in half tea-cup water, and take 
one table-spoon to two quarts of sweet corn; cook, and while boil- 
ing hot, fill the cans, which should be tin. When used turn into a 
colander, rinse with cold water, add a little soda and sugar while 
cooking, and 4 season with butter, pepper and salt.—Miss Lida Cart- 
mel. 
CaNnNED Corn AND TOMATOES. 

Scald, peel, and slice tomatoes (not too ripe) in the proportion 
of one-third corn to two-thirds tomatoes; put on in a porcelain 
kettle, let: boil fifteen minutes, and can immediately in tin or glass 
(if glass keep in the dark). Some take equal parts of corn and 
tomatoes, preparing them as above. Others, after cutting the corn 
from the cob, cook it twenty minutes, adding a little water and 
stirring often, then prepare the tomatoes as above, cooking in a 
separate kettle five minutes, and then adding them to the corn in 
the proportion of one-third corn to two-thirds tomatoes, mixing well 
‘until they boil up once, and then canning immediately.— Mrs. D. 
Buston. | 
: | STRING-BEANS. 
String fresh string-beans, break in several pieces, cook in boiling 
_ water ten minutes, and can like tomatoes.—Mrs. L. W. C., Cin- 
— einnati. : | 

; CANNED TOMATOES. 


* 


The tomatoes must be entirely fresh and not overripe; pour over 
e , them boiling water, let stand a few minutes, drain off, remove the 
_ skins, and slice crosswise into a stone jar, cutting out all the hard 
or defective portions; cook for a few minutes in their own juice, 
skimming off the scum which rises, and stirring with a wooden 
spoon or paddle; have the cans on the hearth fillea with hot water 
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empty, and fill with hot tomatoes; wipe moisture from tops with 
soft cloth, put on and secure covers. If tin cans are used, press 
down covers, and pour hot sealing wax into grooves. If put up 
q in glass, set away in a dark place. Either tin, glass or stone cans 
may be used, and all may be sealed with putty instead of wax, it 
being more convenient. (See general instructions for canning fruit.) 


CANNED WATERMELON. oe 2: 


" Cut rind of ripe melons (first cutting off all ereen parts) into) = 
small pieces two or three inches long, and boil until tender enough a 
to pierce with fork; have a syrup made of white sugar, allowing 
_. half pound sugar to a pound fruit; skim out melon and place in 
ayrup together with-a few pieces of race ginger, let cook a few 
minutes, put in cans and seal hot. : 


Pe ot an 


W ARRANTED Cana STRAWBERRIES. 


1 


Put four pounds white sugar in a kettle, add a ee ole 
water, let boil till perfectly clear, then add four quarts nice ber- 
ries. Boil ten minutes, keeping them covered with syrup, but | x = 
avoid stirring in order to preserve their good appearance. -Take 
out berries with a small strainer or skimmer, place in a crock and 
let the syrup boil ten minutes longer, then pour it over berries, an 
and, when cool, fill the cans, putting a tablespoon of good brandy | 
on top of each can, screw on lid tightly, and put in a dry dark ~ 
place. This method is the only means of,preserving the peculiar 
flavor of the strawberries. To prevent the second handling, put Re 
the hot berries in the cans (instead of the crock) till about three 
quarters full. When syrup has boiled, fill each can with it, let stand i 
till cool, then cover with the tablespoon of brandy (take outalittle = 
__ juice if necessary) and screw on the lid. — | ‘3 
x If after two or three weeks the least fermentation appears. put. 
the cans in a boiler (on a°small board to prevent contact with = 

bottom), fill with cold water nearly to top of cans, loosen the lids, 
but do not take them off, let water boil for a little while, then take en 
out cans, tighten the covers and the berries will keep over a year. 
Fully ripe currants and acid cherries canned in same manner, one : 
pound of sugar to one of dressed fruit, are delicious. They never __ 
need a second boiling if carefully prepared. ae eae 


Yes 
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CATSUPS AND SAUCES. 




















Always select perfect fruit; cook in porcelain, never in metal. 
: on making catsup, instead of Gates some sprinkle the tomatoes 
| with salt and let them stand over night, then strain and add spices, 
- ete., and a little sugar. Bottle in glass or stone, and never use tin 
cans; keep in a cool, dry, dark place. If, on opening, there is a 
leathery mold on top, carefully remove every particle of it, and the 
catsup will not be injured. To prevent this molding, some do not 
13 fill the bottles quite to the top with catsup, but fill up with hot 
_ vinegar. If there are white specks of mold all through the catsup 
itis spoiled. If, on opening and using a part, there is danger that 
the rest may sour, scald, and, if too thick, add vinegar. Sauces 
_ should always be made with great care in a pan set in hot water, 
; having the sauce pan clean if a “delicate flavor is desired, especially | 
if the sauce is drawn butter. Butter and those sauces ‘containing 
eggs should never boil. Wooden spoons must be used for stirring. 
_ An excellent thickening for soups, sauces and gravies is prepared 
as follows: Bring batten Just to the boiling point in a small stew- 
pan, dredge in flour, stirring together until well cooked. This, 
_ when not cooked brown, is ‘White Roux,” and when browned, 
-* Brown Roux.” Thin this with a part of the soup, sauce or gravy, 
and add it to the whole, stirring thoroughly. The flour may be 
. browned before using if intended for brown gravies or sauces, 
ais - Melted butter may be used in place of oil in_all recipes where the 
use latter i is named. - 


? 


Mint, when used in recipes, usually means ‘‘ eater 


*‘ green mint,” though pennyroyal and Pepper are of the same — a 
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until quite thick, add other ingredients, and bottle for use. 
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pony ‘The young leaves of from one to six inches in length are — 
the parts used. It grows on any good garden soil, but comes for- 
ward earlier in a warm, sunny spot. It is propagated by cuttings 
or dividing the roots of old plants in the spring, is very prolific, © 
and ought to find a place in every garden. Those who have con- 
servatories should keep a root in pots, to use with spring lamb be- 
fore the leaves would appear in the open air. Mint leaves for 
drying should be cut from the stalks just before the plant blossoms, 
and spread out thinly in some dry, shady place, where they can 
dry slowly. When dry, put Mp in paper bags and keep in a dry 
place until wanted. 


a CucumBer Carsvr. 
Three dozen cucumbers and eighteen onions peeled and chopped 


very fine; sprinkle over them three-fourths pint table-salt, put the 


whole in a sieve, and let drain well over night; add a tea-cup mus- 
tard seed, half tea-cup ground -black pepper; mix well, and cover 
with good cider vinegar.—Mrs. Hattie Clemmons, Asheville, N. C. 


CuRRANT CATSUP. | 

Four pounds nice fully-ripe currants, one and a half pone 
sugar, table-spoon ground cinnamon, a tea-spoon each of salt, 
ground cloves and pepper, pint vinegar; stew currants and sugar 


GOOSEBERRY CATSUP. 

Nine pounds gooseberries, five pounds sugar, one quart vinegar, 
three table-spoons cinnamon, one and a half each allspice and cloves. 
The gooseberries should be nearly or quite ripe. Take off blossoms, 
wash and put them into a porcelain kettle, mash thoroughly, scald 
and put through the colander, add sugar and spices, boil fifteen 


minutes, and add the vinegar cold; bottle immediately before it 


eools. Ripe grapes prepared by same rule, make an excellent cat 
sup.—WMrs. Col. W. P. Reid, Delaware, Ohio. 


Tomato CATsup. : 
Half bushel tomatoes, four ounces salt, three ounces ground black 


Pepper one ounce cinnamon, half ounce ground cloves, one drachm. tig 
| 9 ae 
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‘eayenne pepper, one gallon vinegar; slice the tomatoes and stew in 
their own liquor until soft, and rub through a sieve fine enough to 
retain the seeds; boil the pulp and juice down to the consistency 
_ of apple-butter (very thick), stirring steadily all the time to prevent 
burning; then add the vinegar with which a small tea-cup sugar and 
the spices have been mixed, boil up twice, remove from fire, let 
cool and bottle. Those who like the flavor of onions may add about 
half a dozen medium-sized ones, peeled and sliced, fifteen minutes 
before the vinegar and Ja are put in.—Mrs. M. M. Munsell, 
Delaware, 


Tomato CATSUP. 


Take one bushel of firm ripe tomatoes—the Feejee Island, known 
by their pink or purple color, and the ‘‘ Trophy,” are the best and 
richest varieties for catsup and canning. ‘Wipe them off nicely with 
a damp cloth, cut out the cores, and put them in a porcelain-lined 
iron kettle or a genuine bell-metal one. Place over the fire, and 
pour over them about three pints of water, throw in two large 
handfuls of peach leaves, with ten or twelve onions or shallots cut fine. 
Boil until the tomatoes are done, which will take about two hours: 
then strain through a coarse-mesh sieve, pour the liquid back again 
into the boiling kettle and add half a gallon of good strong cider 
vinegar; have ready two ounces ground spice, two ounces ground 

black pepper, two ounces mustard (either ground or in the seed, as 
you prefer), one ounce ground cloves, two grated nutmegs, two 
pounds light brown sugar, and one pint of salt; mix these ingre-_ 
dients well together before putting in the boiler; then boil two 
hours, stirring continually to prevent burning. If you like the 
catsup ‘‘ hot.” add cayenne pepper to your taste. When cool, fill 
bottles (reeded bottles are the nicest, they can be procured at the 
house furnisher’s, and a set will last some time; they look better 
than ones of all sizes and styles). Cork and seal with bottle-wax 
so as to exclude the air. Keep in a cool, dry place for future use. 
This recipe is preferred to all others—it has been used for years. 
It keeps well, and has been pronounced by competent judges supe- 
yior to all others.—G. D., Baltimore, Md. 


{ 
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BREAD SAUCE. _- 


Place a sliced onion and six pepper-corns in half a pint of milk 


over boiling water, until onion is perfectly soft; pour it on half a 


pint of bread crumbs without crust, and leave it covered for an_ 


hour; beat it smooth, add pinch of salt, and two table-spoons 
butter rubbed in a little flour; add enough sweet cream or milk 
to make it the proper consistency, and boil a few minutes. It 
must be thin Ene to pour.— Mrs. J. ET, Denver, ‘Col. 


BREAD SAUCE. 


Half pint grated bread crumbs, one pint sweet aie and one 


onion; boil until the sauce is smooth, take out onion and stir in 
two spoons butter with salt and pepper; boil once and serve with 
roast duck or any kind of game.—WMrs. H. C. E. 
CRANBERRY SAUCE. 
After removing all soft berries, wash thoroughly, place for about 
two minutes in scalding water, remove, and to every pound fruit 


add three-quarters of a pound granulated sugar and a half pint 
water; stew together over a moderate but steady fire. Be careful 


to cover and not to stir the fruit, but occasionally shake the vessel, or 
apply a gentler heat if in danger of sticking or burning. If atten- 


tion to these particulars be given, the berries will retain their shape 3 


to a considerable extent, which adds greatly to their appearance on 
the table. Boil from five to seven minutes, remove from fire, turn 
into a deep dish, and set aside to cool. If to be kept, they can be put 


up at once in air-tight jars. Or, for strained sauce, one and a half . 
pounds of fruit should be stewed in one pint of water for ten or 
twelve minutes, or until quite soft, then strained through a colander 


or fine wire sieve, and three-quarters of a pound of sugar thoroughly 
stirred into the pulp thus obtained; after cooling it is ready for use. 
Serve with roast turkey or game. When to be kept for a long time 
without sealing, more sugar may be added, but its too free use 
impairs the peculiar cranberry flavor. For dinner-sauce half a 
pound ig more economical, and really preferable to three-quarters, 


as given above. It is better, though not necessary, to use a por: 


eelain kettle. Some prefer not to add the sugar till the fruit i¢ 
almost done, thinking this plan makes it more tender, and preserves 


- the color better.—C. G. & E. W. Orane, Caldwell, N. J. 
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CELERY SAUCE. 
 Serape the outside stalks of celery and cut in pieces an inch long, 
let stand in cold water half hour, then put in boiling water enough 
to cover, and cook until tender; drain off water and dress with 
butter, salt, and milk or cream, thickened with a little flour: Or, 
-anake a dressing by adding to half pint milk or cream, the well- 
beaten yolks of two eggs, a bit of butter, and a little salt and 
pepper. or grated nutmeg; bring just to boiling point, pour over 
stewed celery, and serve with roast duck.—Mrs. A. Wilson. 


CREAM SAUCE. ? 

Heat one table-spoon butter in a skillet, add a tea-spoon flour, — 
and stir until perfectly smooth, then add gradually one cup of cold 
milk, let boil up once, season to taste with salt and pepper, and 
serve. This is very nice for vegetables, omelets, fish, or sweet — 


breads. 
CurRRY POWDER. 


An ounce of ginger, one of mustard, one of pepper, three of cori- 
ander seed, three of turmeric, one-half ounce cardamom, quarter ounce 
cayenne pepper, quarter ounce cumin seed ; pound all fine, sift and 
cork tight. One tea-spoon of powder is suieeeet to season any thing. 
This is nice for boiled meats and stews.—Mrs. C. F ullington. 

5 Cutt SAUCE. : 

‘Twelve large ripe tomatoes, four ripe or three green peppers, two 
gnions, two table-spoons salt, two of sugar, one of cinnamon, three 
cups vinegar; peel tomatoes and onions, chop (separately) very fine, 
add the peppers (chopped) with the other ingredients, and boil one 
and a half hours. Bottle and it will keep a long time. Stone jugs 
are better than glass cans. One quart of canned tomatoes may be 
used instead of the ripe ones. This Chili sauce is excellent and 
rauch better and more healthful than catsups.— Mrs. EE. W. Her-— 


Jo Minneapolis, Minn. 
CAPER SAUCE. 


To a pint of drawn butter, add three table-spoons of capers. 
Serve with boiled or roast mutton. Another method is the follow- 
ing: Fifteen minutes before the mutton is done, melt two table- 
spoons butter in a sauce-pan, stir into it one table-spoon flour ; when 
thoroughly mixed add half a pint of the liquor in which the mnt- 
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ton is boiling, and half a pint of milk, season with pepper and salt, 
cook a few minutes (to swell the grains of the flour), and just be- 
fore serving (in order that their color may not Ne lost by standing) 
add two heaped table-spoons capers. 


CAPER Burter. 

Chop one table-spoon of capers very fine, rub through a sieve 
with a wooden spoon, and mix them with a salt-spoon of salt, 
quarter of a salt-spoon of pepper, and one ounce of cold butter. 
Put a layer of this butter on a dish, and serve fish on it. 


Drawn Burrer. 
_ Ruba small cup of butter into half a table-spoon flour, on if 
to a cream, adding, if needed, a little salt; pour on it half a pint 


boiling water, stirring it fast, and taking care not to let it quite boil, 


as boiling makes it oily and unfit for use. The boiling may be pre- 
vented by placing the sauce-pan containing it in a larger one of boil 


ing water, covering and shaking frequently until it reaches the - 


boiling point. A great variety of sauces which are excellent to eat 
with fish, poultry, or boiled meats, can be made by adding different 
herbs, such as parsley, mint, or sweet marjoram, to drawn butter. 
First throw them into boiling water, cut fine, and they are ready ta 


be added, when serve immediately, with two hard-boiled eggs, 
chopped fine. This makes a nice sauce to serve with baked fish. 


The chopped inside of a lemon with the seeds out, to which the 
chicken liver has been added, makes a good sauce for. boilea chicken. 


For anchovy sauce, add two tea-spoons of anchovy extract or paste | 


(kept by all grocers) to a half pint of drawn butter sauce, and 


stir well. For lobster sauce, chop the meat of the tail and claws — 


of a good-sized lobster into pieces (not too small). Half an hour 
before dinner, make half a pint of drawn-butter, add the chopped 
lobster, a pinch of coral, another of cayenne, and a little salt. 
When done it should not be a solid mass, but the pieces of lobster 
should appear distinctly in the thin cream. 


GREEN TomMATO SAUCE. 
Cut up two gallons of green tomatoes; take three gills black 
; mustard seed, three table-spoons dry mustard, two and a half of. 
black pepper, one and a half allspice, four of salt, two of celerv 
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seed, one quart each of chopped onions and sugar, and two and 
a half quarts good vinegar, a little red pepper to taste. Beat the 
spices and boil all together until well done. 


HOoLLANDAISE SAUCE. 


Beat half a tea-cup butter in a bowl to a cream, add yolks of two 
egos, one by one, then juice of half a lemon, 4 pinch of cayenne 
pepper, half a tea-spoon salt; place this in a sauce-pan of boiling 
water, beat with an egg beater, for a minute or two, until it begins 
to thicken, then add one-half cup of boiling water, beating all the 
time. When like soft custard it is done. It will take five minutes 
to cook if the bowl is thin and the water boils all the time. 


Lemon SAUCE. 


Cut three slices of lemon into very small dice, and put them into 
drawn butter, let it come just to boiling point, and pour over boiled 
fowls. 
ie MAYONNAISE SAUCE. 

Mix in a two-quart bowl one even tea-spoon ground mustard, one 
of salt, and one and a half of vinegar; beat in the yolk of a raw 
egg, then add very gradually half a pint pure olive-oil (or melted — 
butter), beating briskly all the time. The mixture will become a 
very thick batter. Flavor with vinegar or fresh lemon-juice. 
Closely covered it will keep for weeks in a cold place, and is 
delicious. 

Mint SAUCE. 


Take fresh, young mint, strip leaves from stems, wash, drain on 
a sieve, or dry them on a cloth; chop very fine, put in a sauce- 
tureen, and to three heaped table-spoons mint add two of pounded 
sugar; let remain a few minutes well mixed together, and pour over 
it gradually six table-spoons of good vinegar. If members of the 
family like the flavor, but not the substance of the mint, the sauce 
may be strained after it has stood for two or three hours, pressing 
it well to extract all the flavor. It is better to make the sauce an 
hour or two before dinner, so that the vinegar may be impregnated 
with the mint. The addition of three or four table-spoons of the 
liquor from the boiling lamb is an improvement, 








Oyster Sauce. — 
Set a basin on the fire with half pint oysters, from which all bits 
of shel! have been picked, and one pint boiling water ; let boil three 
minutes, skim well, and then stir in half a cup butter beaten to a 


cream, with two table-spoons flour ; let this come to a boil, and serve 


with boiled turkey. Or, make drawn butter, add a few drops lemon- 
juice, a tablespoon of capers, or a few drops vinegar, add oysters 
drained of the liquor, and let come to boiling point. The sauce 
is richer if cream instead of water is used in making the drawn 
butter, but in this case do not add the lemon-juice or vinegar.— 


Mrs. H. ©. M. 
. ONION SAUCE. 


Boil three or four white onions till tender, mince fine; boil half 
pint milk, add butter half size of an egg, salt and pepper to taste, 
- and stir in minced onion and a table-spoon of flour which has been 
moe iened with milk.—E. H. W. 


RoMAN SAUCE. 


Put one tea-cup water and one tea-cup milk on fire to scald, and — 


when hot stir in a table-spoon flour, previously mixed smooth with a 
very little cold water, add three eggs well beaten and strained, 
season with salt and pepper, two table-spoons butter and a little 
vinegar ; boil four eggs hard, slice and lay over the dish ; pour over 
Sauce, ane. serve with boiled fish—Mrs. BoD 


TARTARE SAUCE. 

Yolks of two eggs, gill of salad-oil (or melted butter), salt-spoon 
salt, half a salt-spoon pepper, a table-spoon good cider vinegar, half 
tea-spoon mustard, a table-spoon of gherkins. Beat together in a 
small bowl lightly the vinegar and yolks, add to these, drop by drop, 
the salad-oil or melted butter, taking care to stir the same way all 
the time; when this is done, season the mixture with pepper, salt 
and mustard; add also the gherkins finely chopped (or capers may 
be substituted), and serve in a gravy boat with boiled salmon or 


-eold meats. 
: ToMATO SAUCE. 


Stew ten tomatoes with three cloves, and pepper and salt, for fif- 
teen minutes (some add a sliced onion and sprig of parsley), strain 


through a sieve, put on the stove in a saucepan in which a lump of — 
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: r the size of 2 an le anid tab pon lo ur hi ; 
| ae and cooked; stir all until bai 


: To PREPARE Hopson FOR a ce : | 
In the fall, mix the quantity wanted in the following proportions: 
A coffee-cup of grated horse-radish, two table-spoons white sugar, 
half tea-spoon salt, and a pint and a half cold vinegar; bottle and 
seal. To make horse-radish sauce, take two table-spoons of the 
above, add one dessert-spoon oe oil (or melted butter or me 


y i and one of prepared fees 
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To avoid adulteration, buy coffee in the grain, either raw or in 
small quantities freshly roasted. The best kinds are the Mocha and 
Java, and some prefer to mix the two, having roasted them sepa 
rately in the proportion of one-third of the former to two-thirds of 
the latter. West India coffee, though of a different flavor, is often 
very good. i" 

Roast coffee with the areateat care—for here lies the secret of — 
success in coffee-making—and in small quantities, for there is a 
peculiar freshness of flavor when newly roasted. Pick over care- 
fully, wash and dry in a moderate oven, increase the heat and roast 
quickly, either in the oven, or on top of the stove or range; in the 
latter case, stir constantly, and in the oven stir often, with a wooden 
spoon or ladle kept for this purpose. The coffee must be thoroughly 
and evenly roasted to a dark rich brown (not black) throughout, and 
must be free from any burnt grains, a few of which will ruin the 
flavor of a large quantity. It must be tender and brittle, to test 
which take a grain, place it on the table, press with the thumb, and 
if it can be crushed, it is done. Stir in a lump of butter while the 
soffee is hot, or wait until about half cold and then stir in a well- 
beaten egg. The latter plan is very economical, as coffee so pre- 
pared needs no further clarifying. Keep in a closely-covered tin or — 
earthen vessel. Never attempt other work while roasting coffee, 
but give it the entire attention. Do not grind too fine, and only in 
quantities as needed, for the flavor is dissipated if it is long “unused 
_. after grinding, even when under cover. If properly roasted, coffee 
will grind into distinct, hard, and gritty particles, and not intoa 
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Physicians say that coffee without cream is more wholesome, par- 
ticularly for persons of weak digestion. There seems to be some 
element in the coffee which, combining with the milk, forms a 
leathery coating on the stomach, and impairs digestion. 

If soft water is used for making tea, tea should be added as soon 


as it boils, as boiling expels all the gases from the water, but if soft — 


water can not be had, and hard water is used, bouit from twenty to 
thirty minutes before using. The boiling drives off the gases in 
this case, but it also causes the lime and mineral matters, which 
render the water hard, to settle, thus softening it.’ 





MakiInG COFFEE. 

‘One for the pot” and a heaping table-spoon of ground coffee 
for each person, is the usual allowance. Mix well, either with a 
part or the whole of an egg (or codfish skin, washed, dried, and 
cut in inch pieces, may be used instead of egg), and enough cold > 
water to thoroughly moisten it, place in a well-scalded coffee-boiler, | 
pour in half the quantity of boiling water needed, allowing one 
pint less of water than there are table-spoons of coffee. Roll a cloth 
tightly and stop up the nose or spout, thus keeping in all the coffee 
flavor. Boil rather fast five minutes, stirrimg down from the top 


and sides as it boils up, and place on back part of stove or range 


where it will only simmer for ten or fifteen minutes longer. When 


ready to serve add the remainder of the boiling water. Or, another 


method of making coffee without clearing, is to stir the coffee 
directly into the boiling water, boil and simmer as above, then 


- pour out a large cupful, and, holding it high over the pot, pour it 
in again; repeat this, and set it on stove where it will keep hot, 


without simmering. The coffee will be clear, if instructions are 
carefully followed. Coffee boiled a long time is strong, but not so 
well flavored or agreeable as when prepared as above. 

To keep the coffee-pot or tea-pot thoroughly pure, boil a little 
borax in them, in water enough to touch the whole inside surface, 


once or twice a week, for about fifteen minutes. No dish-water 


should ever touch the inside of either. It is sufficient to rinse them 
in two or three waters; this should be done as soon after they are 
used as possible; drain dry, and when ready to use scald out in 
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two waters. These precautions will aid in preserving che flavor of, 


the tea and coffee. In selecting coffee, choose that which is dry 
and light; if it feels dense and heavy it is green. 


FILTERED COFFEE. 


The French coffee biggin furnishes the easiest means for filtering 
coffee. It consists of two cylindrical tin vessels, one fitting into the 
other; the bottom of the upper one is a fine strainer, another coarser 
strainer is placed on this with a rod running upwards from its 
center; the finely ground coffee is put in, and then another strainer 
is slipped on the rod, over the coffee, the boiling water is poured 
on the upper sieve and falls in a shower upon the coffee, filtering 
‘through it to the coarse strainer at the bottom, which prevents the 


coffee from filling up the holes of the finer strainer below it. The 


coffee thus made is clear and pure. 
The National Coffee-pot is so widely known as not to need des- 


cription here, but the ‘‘gude wife” can improvise one equally as 


desirable and much simpler. Make a sack of fine flannel, or 
canton flannel, as long as the coffee-pot is deep, and a little larger 
than the top; stich up the side seam to within an inch and a. half 


of the top, bend a piece of small but rather stiff wire in a circle and 
slip it through a hem made around the top of the sack, bringing 
the ends together at the opening left at the top of the side seam. 


Having put the coffee in the sack, lower it into the coffee-pot with 


the ends of the wire next the handle, spread the ends of the wire 


apart slightly, and push it down over the top of the pot. The top 
of the sack will then be turned’ down a little over the outside of the 


pot, a part of it covering the “nose,” and keeping in all the aroma, — 
the elasticity of the wire causing it to close tight around the pot, 


holding the sack close to its sides. Instead of a wire (which must 
be removed to wash the sack after using), a tape may be used by 
tying the ends after turning the top of sack down. When the sack, 


with the coffee in it is in its place, pour the boiling water over the © 
coffee, close the lid tightly, and let simmer (not boil) fifteen min-— 


utes to half an hour. In pouring for the table raise the sack off 


j 





the nose but not out of the pot. This makes good coffee without ae 


eggs or any thing else to settle it. 
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Maxine TEA. 
“Polly, put the kettle on, and we’ll z all take Tea.” 
















































Of all * cups that cheer,” there is nothing like the anieeenes 
cup of tea, made with boiling water, in a thoroughly scalded tea-pot. — 
_ Put into the pot the required amount of tea, pour over it boiling | 
water, cover the tea-pot so that no steam may escape, and allow the 
tea to stand and infuse for seven minutes, when it should be poured 
at once into the cups. If allowed to infuse longer than this time, 
which is sufficient to draw out, the strength of the leaf, the tannin 
is developed, which gives an acrid, bitter taste, and being a power- 
ful astringent, is destructive to the coating of the stomach. To 
insure ‘‘ keeping hot” while serving, in a different tea-pot from 
that in which the tea is made, the simple contrivance known as the 
“bonnet” is warranted a sure preventive against that most in- 
sipid of all drinks—a warmish cup of tea. It is merely a sack, 
with a loose gathering-tape in the bottom, large enough to cover 
and encircle the tea-pot, with a small opening to fit the spout, and 
a slit through which the handle will be exposed. Make it with odd 
pieces of silk, satin or cashmere, lined, quilted or embroidered ; 
draw this over the tea-pot as soon as the tea is poured into it; draw 
_up the gathering-strin g tightlyat the bottom, and the tea will 
remain piping hot for half an hour. One tea-spoon of tea and one 
_tea-cup of hot water is the usual allowance for each person. Freshly 
boiled soft water is the best fot either tea or coffee. Always have 
a water-pot of hot water on the waiter with which to weaken each 
cup if desired. Tea should never boil. The most elegant mode of 
‘serving tea is from the tea-urn, various forms and designs of which 
are made in silver and plated ware. The best tea-pot is that. which 
retains heat longest, and this is a bright metal one, as it radiates the 
 Jeast heat, but the metal must be kept bright and polished. Serve 
both tea and coffee with the best and richest cream, but in the 
absence of this luxury, a tolerable substitute is piepaeeld as follows: 
Take fresh, new milk, set in a pan or pail in boiling water where it 
will slowly simmer, but not boil or reach the boiling point, stir fre- 
quently to keep the cream from separating and rising to the top, 
and allow to simmer until it is rich, thick and creamy. In absence 
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of both cream and m.ik, the white of an egg beaten to a froth, with 
a small bit of butter well mixed with it, may be used. In pouring 
coffee, it must be turned on gradually so as not to curdle it. 

Me ARMY COFFEE. 

Coffee or tea may be made quickly by placing the required quan- 
tity of cold water in the pot, and adding the coffee, tied up in a 
sack of fine gauze, or piece of muslin; bring to boiling point, boil 
five minutes and serve. Make tea in the same way, except that 
the tea is put loose in the water, and simply allowed to boil up once. 

CoFFEE With WHIPPED CREAM. | a 

For six cups of coffee of fair size, take one cup sweet cream 

whipped light with a little sugar; put into each cup the desired 


amount of sugar and about a table-spoon boiling milk; pour the 


coffee over these and lay upon the surface of the hot liquid a large 
spoonful of the frothed cream, giving a gentle stir to each cup be- 
fore serving. ‘This is known to some as meringued coffee, and is an 
elegant French preparation of the popular drink. Chocolate served 
in this way is delicious.— Marion Harland. sr 

COFFEE FOR ONE HUNDRED. 


Take five pounds roasted coffee, grind and mix with six eggs; 


make small muslin sacks, and in each place a pint of coffee, leaving 
room for it to swell; put five gallons boiling water in a large coffee 
urn or boiler having a faucet at the bottom; put in part of the sacks 
and boil two hours; five or ten minutes before serving raise the lid 
and add one or two more sacks, and if you continue serving several 
times add fresh sacks at regular intervals, taking out from time to 
time those first put in and filling up with boiling water as needed. 
In this way the full strength of the coffee is secured and the fresh 
supplies impart that delicious flavor consequent on a few moments 
boiling. 

To make coffee for twenty persons, use one and a half pints 
ground coffee and one gallon of water.—Mrs. C. S. Ogden. 

STEAMED COFFEE. 
Put coffee into the pot, pour the boiling water on it; place this 


pot (which is made to fit) into the top of the Leu onale: and let — 
cook from ten to twenty minutes, while water in kettle is kept — 
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oiling all the time. This makes a Mag delicious coffee. Some. 
_ persons hold that by first wetting the coffee with cold water, bring- 
- ing it to boiling point, and then pouring in water, more of the strength 
is extracted. 
3 VIENNA COFFEE. | 
__ Filter instead of boiling the coffee, allowing one table-spoon ground 
coffee to each person and ‘‘one for the pot;” put a quart of cream 
~ into a custard-kettle or pail set in boiling water, and put it where it 
will keep boiling; beat the white of an egg to a froth, and mix 
well with three table-spoons cold milk. As soon as the cream is 
hot, remove from fire, add the mixed egg and milk, stir together 
_ briskly for a minute, and then serve. . | 
Another method is to pour boiling water over the coffee, cover 
elosely, boil one minute, remove tc the side of the stove a few min- 
utes to settle, and serve. Allow two heaping table-spoons coffee to 
a pint of water. The less time the coffee is cooked the more coffee 
is required, but the finer the flavor. The late Professor Blot pro- 
_ tested against boiling the coffee at all, as in his opinion the aroma — 
was evaporated, and only the bitter flavor left. 


CHOCOLATE. 


Take six table-spoons scraped chocolate, or three of chocolate and 

three of cocoa, dissolve in a quart of boiling water, boil hard fifteen 
minutes, add one quart of rich milk, let scald and serve hot; this 
is enough for six persons. Cocoa can also be made after this recipe. 
Some boil either cocoa or chocolate only one minute and then serve, 
while others make it the day before using, boiling it for one hour, 
_and when cool skimming off the oil, and when wanted for use, heat 
it to the boiling point and add the milk. In this way it is equally 
good and much more wholesome. Cocoa. is from the seed of the 
fruit of a small tropical tree. There are several forms in which it 
is sold, the most nutritious and convenient being chocolate, the 
next cocoa, then cocoa nibs, and last cocoa shells. The ground 
bean is simply cocoa; ground fine and mixed with sugar it is choco- 
late; the beans broken into bits are ‘“‘nibs.” The shells are the 
shells of the bean, usually removed before grinding. The beans 
are roasted like coffee, and ground between hot rollers. , 3 
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VIENNA CHOCOLATE. 

Put into a coffee-pot set in boiling water, one quart of new milk” 
(er a pint each of cream and milk), stir into it three heaping table- 
spoons grated chocolate mixed to a paste with cold milk, let it boil 
two or three minutes, and serve at once. To make good chocolate, 


good materials are required. 
' CIDER. 


_ Cider should be made from ripe apples only, and for this reason, 

and to prevent fermentation, it is better to make it late in the 

season., Use only the best-flavored grafted fruit, rejecting all that 

are decayed or wormy. The best mills crush, not grind, the apples. 

The utmost neatness is necessary throughout the process. Press and 
strain juice as it comes from the press through a woollen cloth inte 

a perfectly clean barrel; let stand two or three days if cool, if. 
warm not more than a day; rack once a week for four weeks, put — 
in bottles and cork tightly. This will make perfect unfermented 

cider. Do not put any thing in it to preserve it, as all so-called 

preservatives are humbugs. Lay the bottles away on their sides in 

sawdust.—C. T. Carson, Mt. Pleasant Farm. 

BorrLeD CIDER. 

Take good sweet cider (if a tart flavor is wished, iet it just be- 
gin to ferment), put on stove, skim thoroughly (as the great secret is 
to remove all pumice from the cider), heat to boiling point, but do — 
not allow it to boil, and then pour in bottles or jugs and seal while _ 
hot. Some put two or three raisins in each bottle or jug. This | 

_ keeps all winter. It certainly makes a richer drink than when | 
- fresh, and as cider is pronounced a.great remedy for colds, all 
‘should know this simple way of keeping it. 


GRANDMOTHER'S HArveEST DRINK. 
One quart of water, table-spoon sifted ginger, three heaping 
table-spoons sugar, half pint vinegar. 


Keanoe. | 
Stir half a cup of sugar (white), yolks of six eggs well beaten, 
into one quart of rich cream; add half a pint of brandy, flavor with 
_ nutmeg, and lastly add whites of the eggs well whipped.—M. He 











eee oe 3 
P Place red raspberries in a stone jar, cover them with wood cider 


- vinegar, let stand over night; next morning strain, and to one pint 
of juice add one pint of sugar, boil ten minutes, and bottle while 


hot. —Mrs. Judge West. 
fi SHERBET. : 
One pine apple, four lemons, two quarts water, two tea-cups 


sugar; steep the pine-apple in the water for two hours; strain 
and add the juice of the lemons and sugar; whip the whites of 
five eggs, add to them three table-spoons of sugar; place all in 
freezer, freeze at once. Adding the sugar to the whites gives body 
to the sherbet ; it is excellent.— Mrs. M. B. Sperry, Nashville, Tenn. 


Sopa BEER. _ 
Two pounds white sugar, whites of two eggs, two ounces tartaric 


acid, two table-spoons flour, two quarts water and juice of one 
lemon; boil two or three minutes, and flavor to taste. When 
wanted for use, take a half tea-spoon soda, dissolve in half a glass 
of water, pour into it about two tablespoons of the acid, and it will 
- foam to the top of the glass.— hs. Geo. W. Sampson. . 


Lemon Syrup. 
Take the j juice of twelve lemons, grate the rind of six in it, let it 


stand over night, then take six pounds of white sugar, and make a 
thick syrup. When it is quite cool, strain the juice into it, and 
squeeze as much cil from the grated rind as will suit the taste. A 
- table- spoonful ina goblet of water will make a delicious drink on a 
hot day, far superior to that prepared from the stuff commonly . 
sold as lemon syrup.—Miss Abbie G'. Backus, Wess Killingly, Conn. 


Icep TEA. 
Prepare tea in the morning, making it stronger and sweeter than ~ 


usual; strain and pour into a clean stone jug or glass bottle, and 
set, aside in the ice-chest until ready to use. Drink from goblets 
without cream. Serve ice broken in small pieces on a platter nicely 
garnished with well-washed grape-leaves. Iced tea may be pre-. 
pared from either green or black alone, but it is considered an im- 
i: 2 ee to mix the two. Tea made like that for iced tea (or that 
Jeft in the tea-pot after a meal), with sugar to taste, a slice or two | 
of lemon, a little of the juice, and some pieces of cracked het 
makes a delightful drink. Serve i in glesses. : 







































EGGS. 


The fresher they are the better and more wholesome, though 
new-laid eggs require to be cooked longer than others. Eggs over. 
a week old will do to fry, but not to boil. In. boiling, they are less ; 
likely to crack if dropped in water not quite to the boiling point. 
Eggs will cook soft in three minutes, hard in five, very hard (to 
serve with salads, or to slice thin—seasoned well with pepper and 

-salt—and put Hereeen thin slices of bread and butter) in ten to 
fifteen minutes. There is an objection to the ordinary way of bok 
ing eggs not generally understood. The white, under three min- 
utes rapid cooking, is toughened and becomes indigestible, and yet 

the yolk is left uncooked. To be wholesome, eggs should be cooked _ 
evenly to the center, and this result is best reached by putting the 
eggs into a dish having a tight cover (a tin pail will do), and 
pouring boiling water over them in the proportion of two quarts to _ 

















a dozen eggs; cover, and set away from the stove; after cooking 
- about seven minutes remove cover, turn the eggs, replace cover, 


and in six or seven minutes they will be done if only two or three 
egos; if more, in about ten minutes. The heat of the water cooks 






_ the eggs slowly to a jelly-like consistency, and leaves the yolk harder — ce : 


than the white. The egg thus cooked is very nice and rich. To. 
_ fry eggs, after frying ham, drop one by one in the hot iat and dip | 
it over them, until the white is set; dust with pepper and salt, and _ 
serve hot; cook from three to five minutes, according to taste. — : 
| | Put eees in water in a vessel with a smooth level bottom, to tell — 


vad ; wa those, which lie on the side are good, but ae 
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those which stand on end as bad; or, look dongh meat egg sepa- 
rately toward the sun, or toward a lamp in a darkened room; if the 
white looks clear, and the yolk can be easily distinguished, the egg 

is good; if a dark spot appears in either white or yolk, it is stale; 
if they appear heavy and dark, or if they gurgle when shaken 
gently, they are ‘ totally depraved.” The best and safest plan is 
to break each egg in a saucer before using. For preserving eggs. 
for winter use, always secure fresh ones; after packing, cover closely. 
and keep in a cool place. 


TO MAKE OMELETS. 


To make an omelet, beat the yolks lightly (twelve beats is said 
to be the magic number), as too much beating makes them thin 
and destroys the appearance of the omelet, then add the milk, the 
salt, pepper, and flour if any is used, and lastly the whites beaten 
to a stiff froth. Have the skillet as hot as it can be without 
scorching he butter; put in a table-spoon of butter and pour in 
the omelet, which should at once begin to bubble and rise in flakes. 
Slip under it a thin, broad-bladed knife, and every now and then 
raise it up to prevent burning. As soon as the under side is hard 
enough to hold together, and the eggs begin to ‘“set,” fold over, 
shake the skillet so as to entirely free the omelet, carefully slide it 
on a hot platter, and serve at once. . It should be cooked in from 
three to five minutes. To bake an omelet, place in the frying-pan 
on top of stove until it begins to ‘‘set” in the middle, then place in 
a rather hot oven; when slightly browned, fold if you like, or turn 
a hot dish on top of the pan, upset the latter with a quick motion, 
and so dish the omelet with the under side uppermost. It should 
be baked in from five to ten minutes. Where a large quantity of 
eggs are used, instead of making into one large omelet, divide and 
make several, sending each to the table as soon as done. Three 
- eggs make a good-sized omelet. Ham, chicken, and all kinds of 
meat omelets, are made by chopping the meat fine and placing 
between the folds before dishing. In making vegetable (asparagus, _ 
_ tomatoes, cauliflower, etc.) omelets, cook the vegetables as if for the 
table; place them in the center of the omelet just before folding. 

For a plain, easily-made omelet, take three table-spoons milk and 
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a pinch of salt for each egg; beat the eggs lightly for three or four 
minutes, pour them into a hot pan in which a piece of butter the 
size of a walnut has just been melted, cook three or four minutes, 
fold over and serve at once. Some scald a little parsley, pour off 
the water, chop it, and mix with the omelet just before pouring 
into the pan. Old cheese, grated and added to a plain omelet, is a 
favorite dish. To make a bread omelet, remove all crust from a> 
large slice of light, white bread, moisten with sweet milk, rub 
through a sieve, add to the yolks, beat very thoroughly, and season 
with salt and pepper to taste, adding beaten whites last. 


Bortep Eaas. 


Put.them on in cold water, and when it has boiled, the eggs will 
be done, the whites being soft and digestible, as they are not when 
put on in boiling water. 


\ 
\ 


BakeD Eeos. 


Break eight eggs into a well-buttered dish, put in pepper and 
salt, bits of butter, and three table-spoons cream; set in oven and 
bake about twenty minutes; serve very hot. 


Birps’ Nest. ; 

Boil eggs hard, remove shells, surround with force-meat; fry or | 
bake them till nicely browned, cut in halves, and place in the dish 
with gravy. 

| CuRRIED Kaas. | 

Slice two onions and fry in butter, add a table-spoon curry-powder 
and one pint good broth or stock, stew till onions are quite tender, 
add a cup of cream thickened with arrowroot or rice flour, simmer 
a few moments, then add eight or ten hard-boiled eggs, cut in slices, 
aud beat them well, but do not boil._— Mrs. E. L. Fay, Washington 
Heights. , 

EscALOPED Eaas. ; 

Moisten bread-crumbs with milk or meat broth; place a layer ot 
this in a well-buttered dish; slice some hard-boiled eggs, and dip 
each slice in a thick-drawn butter sauce to which a well-beaten egg 

has been added; put a layer of them upon the crumbs, then a 
slight layer of minced ham, veal or chicken, then bread, etc., fin- 


' 








salt, pepper and melted butter, adding milk to moisten till quite 


on ‘soft; half fill buttered gem-pans or small patty-pans with this mix- 
ture, and break an egg carefully upon the top of each, dust with . 


salt and pepper, sprinkle finely powdered crackers over all, set in 


the oven and bake eight minutes; serve immediately. 


FRIZZLED Ham AND Eaas. 


Take bits of either boiled or fried ham, chop fine, and place in ; 


skillet prepared with butter or beef drippings; take four to six well- 
beaten eggs, pour over ham, and when heated through, season well 
with pepper and salt; stir together, cook until done es and turn 
ever without stirring. 
/ Purr OMELET. 
Stir j into the yolks of six eggs, and the whites of three beaten very 
light, one table-spoon of flour mixed into a tea-cup of cream or milk, 


with salt and pepper to taste; melt a table-spoon butter in a pan, 















pour in the mixture and set the pan into a hot oven; when it 
thickens, pour over it the remaining whites of eggs well beaten, 
return it to the oven and let it bake a delicate brown. Slip off on 


large plate, and eat as soon as done.—Mrs. W. D. Hall, Hawley, 
Ca Minn. | 


PoacHED Eaceés. 




















‘ishing with dry, sifted bread- duane ; bake until well Pater or, 
ee mix equal parts minced ham and fine bread-crumbs, season with 


oe 


Break and drop them one at a time in salted water, to which | 


some add a small lump. of butter; some say drop 1 in when simmer- 
ing, others when boiling, not letting it boil again after putting in 


i‘ _ the eggs; others have water boiling, salt, then place it where it 
will stop boiling, drop in eggs, and let simmer gently till done. Al- 
ways take great care in keeping the yolk whole. To preserve the 


egg round, muffin rings may be placed in the water, or stir witha 


_ ‘spoon and drop in the eddy thus made, stirring till egg is cooked. 
_ To serve them, toast squares of bread three-quarters of an inch © 
thick, put a very little melted butter upon each slice, place on a 


heated platter, lay an egg on each square, and sprinkle with pepper 
and salt. Some put a bit of butter on each egg. Serve with War- 


sester sauce if desired. Some poach eggs in milk, serving them m 


sauce anes THe some of the milk, ane seusoning with pepper and 
salts." | , 
Proxnmy Eaes. 


Pint strong vinegar, half pint cold water, tea-spoon each of cinna 
mon, allspice, and mace; boil the eggs till very hard and take off 
the shell; put on the’ spices tied in a white muslin bag, in the cold 
water, boil, and if the water wastes away, add enough so as to leave 
a half pint when done; add the vinegar, and pour over the eggs, 
_ putin as many eggs as the mixture will cover, and when they are 
used, the same will do for another lot. Or, after boiling (hard) and > 
nee shell, place in jar of beet pickles, and the white will be- 
come red; cut in two in serving. 


ScRAMBLED Eaas. 

In a deepearthen pie-plate, warm sweet milk, allowing two table 
spoons to each egg (or less, with a large number of eggs), add a bit of 
butter size of a walnut, and a little salt and pepper. When nearly 
to boiling point drop in the eggs, broken one at a time in a saucer; 
with a spoon or thin-bladed knife gently cut the eggs, and scrape 
the mixture up from the bottom of the plate as it cooks. If it begins. 
to cook dry and fast at the bottom, move the dish back instantly, for 
success depends wholly on cooking gently and evenly, proportions 
being of secondary importance. Take from stove before it has quite | 
all thickened, and continue turning it up from bottom of dish a 
moment longer. If served in another dish (it keeps warmer served in 
same) have it well heated. The mixture should be in large flakes 
of mingled white and yellow, and as delicate as baked custard. 
Some prefer them scrambled without the milk.—Mrs. L. 8. Willis 
ton, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Srurrep Ecas. 


Cut in two, hard-boiled eggs, remove yolks, chop, and mix with 
them chopped cold chicken, lamb, or veal (some add a little minced 
onion or parsley and a few soaked bread-crumbs), season, and add 
gravy or the uncooked yolk of an egg, form, fill in the cavities, 
level, put the two halves together, roll in beaten egg and bread-— 
if Peembs. put in wire egg-basket, and dip in boiling lard; when 
slightly brown, serve with celery or tomato sauce. _ 











CA al na LEON ROG: 


To Keep Eags. 


Put atwo inch layer of salt in bottom of stone jar, then a layer 
of fresh eggs, small end down; then salt, then eggs, and so on till 
jar is full, with a layer of salt at top; cover and put in a cool place, 
but not where they will freeze. This is a simple, easy, and inex- 
pensive way, and has been tested for years. Or, dip the eggs in 
melted wax, or a weak solution of gum, or in flax-seed oil, or rub 
aver simply with lard, each of which renders the shell impervious 
to air, and pack away in oatsor bran. For one’s own use the latter 
is a good method, keeping the eggs perfectly, but it discolors thc 
éhells, and renders them unfit for market. 

. There has always existed a great difference of opinion as to which 
end down eggs should be placed in packing for winter use. W. H. 
Todd, the well known Ohio breeder of poultry, gives what seems 
to be a sound reason for packing them larger end down. He says: 
‘The air-chamber is in the larger end, and if that is placed down 
the yolk will not break through and touch the shell, and thereby 
spoil. Another thing, if the air-chamber is down, the egg is not as 
liable to shrink away. These are two important reasons deducted 
from experiments, and they materially affect the keeping of eggs.” 


WASHINGTON OMELET. 

Let one tea-cup milk come to a boil, pour it over one tea-cup 
bread-crumbs and let stand a few minutes. Break six eggs into a 
bowl; stir (not beat) till well mixed ; then add the milk and bread ; 
mix; season with salt and pepper and pour into a hot skillet, in | 
which a large tablespoon of butter had been melted; fry slowly, 
_ tut in squares, turn, fry to a ee brown, and serve at once.— 
Mrs. D. Buston. 
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FISH. 


Fish is easier of digestion but less nutritious than meats, if sal 
mon is excepted, which is extremely hearty food, and should be 


eaten sparingly by children and those whose digestion is not strong. — 


Fish must be fresh, the fresher the better—those being most perfect 
which go straight from their native element into the hands of the 
eook. The white kinds are least nutritious; and the oily, such as 
salmon, eels, herrings, etc., most difficult of digestion. When fish 
are in season, the muscles are firm and they boil white and curdy; 
when transparent and bluish, though sufficiently boiled, it is a 
sign that they are not in season or not fresh. : 
As soon as possible after fish are caught, remove all scales (these 
may be loosened by pouring on hot water), and scrape out entrails 


and every particle of blood and the white skin that lies along the | 


backbone, being careful not to crush the fish more than is abso- 
lutely necessary in cleaning. Rinse thoroughly in cold water, using 
only what is necessary for perfect cleanliness, drain, wipe dry, and 
place on ice until ready to cook. To remove the earthy taste from 
fresh-water fish, sprinkle with salt, and let stand over night, or at 
least a few hours, before cooking; rinse off, wipe dry, and to coms 
pletely absorb all the moisture, place in a folded napkin a short 


time. Fresh-water fish should never be soaked in water except 


when frozen, when they may be placed in ice-cold water to thaw, 
and then cooked immediately. Salt fish may be soaked over night 
in cold water, changing water once or twice if very salt. To 
freshen fish, always place it skin-side up, so that the salt may 


have free course to the Peron of pan, where it naturally settles. 
, (151) 
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Fish should always be well cooked, being both unpalatable and — 
unwholesome when underdone. For boiling, a fish-kettle is almost 


indispensable, as it is very difficult to remove a large fish without 


breaking from an ordinary kettle. The fish-kettle is an oblong 
boiler, in which is suspended a perforated tin plate, with a handle at 
each end, on which the fish rests while boiling, and with which it is 


lifted out when done. From this tin it is easily slipped off to the 


platter on which it goes to the table. When no fish-kettle is at 
hand, wrap in a cloth, lay in a circle on a plate, and set in the 
kettle. When done the fish may be lifted out gently by the cloth 
and thus removed to the platter. 

In frying by dipping into hot fat or drippings (or olive oil is still 
better), a wire basket in which the fish is placed and lowered inte 
the fat, is a great convenience. — 

One of the most essential things in serving fish, is to have every 
thing hot, and quickly dished, so that all may go to the table at 
once. Serve fresh fish with squash and green pease, salt fish with 
beets and carrots, salt pork and potatoes and parsnips with either. 

In the East there is a great variety of fish in winter. The 
blue fish is excellent boiled or baked with a stuffing of bread, 
butter and onions. Sea-bass are boiled with egg-sauce, and gar- 
nished with parsley. Salmon are baked or boiled, and smelts are 
cooked by dropping into boiling fat. The sheap’s-head, which re- 


_ quires most cooking of all fish, is always stuffed and baked. 


_ Nearly all the larger fresh fish are boiled, the medium-sized are 
baked or broiled and the small are fried. The very large ones are 
cut up and sold in pieces of convenient size. The method of cook- 
ing which retains most nourishment is broiling, baking is next best, 
and boiling poorest of all. Steaming is better than boiling. In 
baking or boiling place a fish as nearly as possible in the same 


ie position it occupies in the water. To retain it there, shape like the 


letter. ‘‘S,” pass'a long skewer through the head, body, and tail, 
or tie a cord around tail, pass it through body, and tie around the 
head. | | 


lb cooking fish, care must be taken not to use the same knives or 


_ spoons in the preparation of it and other food, or the latter will be | 


tainted with the ne flavor. 








‘In boiling fish, allow five to ten minutes to the pound, according 
to thickness, after putting into the boiling water. To test, pass a 


knife along a bone, and if done the fish will separate easily. Re- 


move the moment it is done, or it will become ‘‘ woolly” and in- 


sipid. The addition of salt and vinegar to water in which fish is 


boiled, seasons the fish, and at the same time hardens the water, 
so that it extracts less of the nutritious part of the fish. In boil- 
ing fish always. plunge it into boiling water, and then set where it 
will simmer gently until done. In case of salmon, put into tepid 
water instead of hot, to preserve the rich color. Garnishes for fish 
are parsley, sliced beets, fried smelts (for turbot), lobster coral (for 
boiled fish). For hints on buying fish, see ‘‘ Marketing.” 


BAKED FIs. 
Clean, rinse, and wipe dry a white fish, or any fish weighing three 
or four pounds, rub the fish inside and out with salt and pepper, fill 
with a stuffing made like that for poultry, but drier; sew it up 


‘and put in a hot pan, with some drippings and a lump of butter, | 
dredge with flour, and lay over the fish a few thin slices of salt, 


pork or bits of butter, and bake an hour and a half, basting occa 
sionally.— Mrs. A. Wilson, Rye, New York. 


BAKED SHAD. 
Open and clean the fish, cut off head (or not as preferred) cul, 
out the backbone from the head to within two inches of the tail, 


and fill with the following mixture: Soak stale bread in water, — 
squeeze dry; cut a large onion in pieces, fry in butter, chop fing, 


add the bread, two ounces of butter, salt, pepper, and a little pars- 
ley or sage; heat thoroughly, and when taken from the fire, add two 
yolks of well-beaten eggs; stuff, and, when full, wind the fish sev- 
eral times with tape, place in baking-pan, baste slightly with butter, 
and cover the bottom of pan with water; serve with the following 
sauce: Reduce the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs to a smooth paste, 
add two table-spoons olive-oil, half tea-spoon mustard, and pepper 
and vinegar to taste.—Miss H. D. M. | 


BAKED Satmon, Trour or PIcKEREL. | 
Clean thoroughly, wipe carefully, and lay in a dripping-pan witty : 
hot water enough to prevent scorching (a pérforated tin sheet or 
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ee neve fitting loosely i in the pens or seven T cabesincs may be ed 


to keep the fish from the bottom of the pan, and the fish may be 
made to form a circle by tying head and tail together); bake slowly, 
basting often with butter and water. When done have ready a cup 
of sweet cream into which a few spoons of hot water have been 
poured, stir in two table-spoons melted butter and a little chopped 
Ne parsley, and heat in a vessel of boiling water; add the gravy from 

the dish and boil up once. Place the fish in a hot dish, and pour 
-. over the sauce.—Mrs. Theo. Brown, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


; CopFIsH A La Monk. 


Tea-cup codfish picked up fine, two cups mashed potatoes, one 
pint cream or milk, two eggs well beaten, half tea-cup butter, salt 
and pepper; mix well, bake in baking-dish from twenty to twenty- 
five minutes.—Mrs. E. L. Fay, New York City. 


Bortep F'sn. 


To boil a fish, fill with a rich dressing of rolled crackers seasoned 
with butter, pepper, salt and sage, wrap it in a well-floured cloth, 
tie closely with twine or sew, and place in well-salted boiling water. 
‘Place where it will simmer from eight to ten minutes to the pound, - 
according to size and thickness of fish—Mrs. Henry C. Farrar, - 
Cleveland, Tenn. 
Bomep CoprFIsH. 

‘Soak over night, put in a pan of cold water, and simmer two or 
three hours. Serve with drawn butter, with hard-boiled eggs sliced 
- onit. Codfish is also excellent broiled. After soaking sufficiently, 

_ grease the bars of the gridiron, broil, and serve with bits of butter 
_ dropped over it. This isa nice relish for tea—Mrs. Lewis Brown. 


Bortep FResH Cop. 
Put the fish in fish-kettle (or tie up in cloth) in boiling water with 


ne me eome salt and scraped horse-radish, let simmer till done, place a 


folded napkin on a dish, turn fish upon it, and serve with drawn. 

butter, oyster or egg-sauce. When cold, chop fine, pour over -t 

drawn butter or egg-sauce, and add pepper to taste, warm thor- 
oughly, stirring to prevent burning, make up in rolls or any other 
_ form, and brown before the fire. 
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» — BornED-Sautt MACKEREL. | 
After freshening wrap in a cloth and simmer for fifteen minutes; 
it will be almost done as soon as the water reaches the boiling point; 
remove, lay on it two hard-boiled eggs sliced, pour over it drawn 
butter, and trim with parsley leaves. Boiling salt-fish hardens it. | 


BOILED WHITE FIsH. : plas 

Dress the fish nicely, and cover in fish-kettle with boiling water 
seasoned well with salt; remove the scum as it rises, and simmer, 
allowing from eight to ten minutes time to every pound; when about 
half done, add a little vinegar or lemon juice, take out, drain, and 
dish carefully, pouring over it drawn butter; or garnish with sprigs 
of parsley, and serve with egg-sauce.—Mrs. M. Smith, Pittsburgh. 

BroiteD Waite F isu. 

Clean, split down the back, and let stand in salted water for 
several hours; wipe dry, and place on a well-greased gridiron over 
hot coals, sprinkling with salt and pepper. Put flesh side down at 
first, and when nicely browned, turn carefully on the other. Cook 
for twenty or thirty minutes, or until nicely browned on both sides. 
—Mrs. H. Colwell, Chicago, Ill. 

Brook TRovrt. | 

Wash and drain in a colander a few minutes, split eel to the 
tail, flour nicely, salt, and put in pan, which should be hot but not 
burning; throw in a little salt to prevent sticking, and do not, turn 
until brown enough for the table. ‘Trout are nice > fried with slices | 
of salt pork. : 
CoprisH BALLs. 

Soak codfish cut in pieces about an hour in lukewarm water, 
remove skin and bones, pick to small pieces, and return to stove in 
cold water. As soon as it begins to boil, change the water, and 
bring to a boil again. Have ready potatoes boiled tender, well 
mashed, and seasoned with butter. Mix thoroughly with the pota- 
toes half the quantity of codfish while both are still hot, form into 
flat, thick cakes or round balls, fry in hot lard or drippings, or dip 
in hot fat, like doughnuts. The addition of a beaten egg before 
making into balls renders them lighter. Cold potatoes may be used, 
by reheating, adding a little cream and butter, and mixing while 


~ hot.— Mrs. J. H. Shearer. 














Olay SALMON. 


“The California canned salmon is nice served cold with any of the 
‘ eh deuces For a breakfast dish, it may be heated, seasoned with 
salt and pepper, and served on slices of toast, with milk thickened 
- with flour and butter poured over it. 


FisH CHOWDER. ? 

The best fish for chowder are haddock and striped bass, although — 
“any kind of fresh fish may be used. Cut in pieces over an inch 
thick and two inches square ; place eight good-sized slices of salt pork 
in the bottom of an iron pot and fry till crisp; remove the pork, 
leaving the fat, chop fine, put in the pot a layer of fish, a layer of 


split crackers, and some of the chopped pork with black and red 


pepper and chopped onions, then another layer of fish, another of 

srackers and seasoning, and soon. Cover with water, and stew 
Bowly till the fish is perfectly done; remove from the pot, put in 
dish in which you serve it and bec hot, thicken the gravy with 
rolled cracker or flour, boil it up once and pour over the chowder. 
‘Some add a little catsup, port wine and lemon juice to the gravy 
just before taking up, but I think it nicer without them.— Mrs. 
Woodworth, Springfield, Mass. 


| | Frrep Fisn. ify 

Clean thoroughly, cut off the head, and, if large, cut out the 
backbone, and slice the body crosswise into five or six pieces; dip 
in Indian meal or wheat flour, or in a beaten egg, and then in bread 
crumbs (trout and perch should never be dipped in meal), put into 
a thick-bottomed skillet, skin side uppermost, with hot lard or drip- 
_ pings (never in butter, as it takes out the sweetness and gives a bad 
color), fry slowly, and turn when a light brown. ‘The roe and the 
_ backbone, if previously removed, may be cut up and fried with the 
other pieces. A better way is to dredge the pieces in the flour, 

brush with beaten egg, roll in bread-crumbs, and fry in hot lard 
‘or drippings enough to completely cover them. If the fat is very hot, 
the fish will not absorb it, and will be delicately cooked. When 
_ brown on one side, turn over in the fat and brown the other, and 
_ when done let them drain. Slices of large fish may be cooked in 
Ny the same way. Serve with tomatoe sauce or slices of lemon. 








Kary’s CopFIsH. | ee 
Soak pieces of codfish several hours in cold water, or wash thor- 
eughly, heat in oven and pick fine, and place in skillet with cold 
water ; boil a few minutes, pour off water and add fresh, boil again 
(if not very salt the second boiling is not necessary), and drain off 
as before; then add plenty of sweet milk, a good-sized piece of but- 
ter, anda thickening made of a little flour (or corn starch) mixed 
with cold milk until smooth like cream. Stir well, and just before 
taking from the fire drop in anegg, stir very briskly, and serve.— 
Mrs. Helen M. Stevenson. 


Baxkep HERRING. 
Soak salt herring over night, roll in flour and butter, and place 
in a dripping-pan with a very little water over them; season with 
pepper.—rs. E. J. Starr. : 


Portep FREsH Fisu. 

Let the fish lie in salt water for several hours; then for five pounds 
fish take three ounces salt, two of ground black pepper, two of cin- 
namon, one of allspice, and a half ounce cloves; cut fish in slices, 
and place in the jar in which it is to be cooked, first a layer of fish, 
then the spices, flour and bits of butter sprinkled on, repeating till 
done. Fill thejar with ‘equal parts vinegar and water, cover closely 
with a cloth well floured on top so that no steam can escape, and 
bake six hours. Let it remain in jar until cold, cut in slices, and 
serve for tea.—Mrs. L. Brown. 


PAn-F'Isu. 

Place in pan with heads together, and fill Sees with smaller fish; 
when ready to turn, put a plate over, drain off fat, invert pan, and | 
the fish will be left unbroken on the plate. Put the lard back in 
the pan, and when hot, slip back the fish, and when the other side is 
brown, drain, turn on plate as before, and slide them on the platter 
to go to the table. This improves the appearance, if not the flavor. 
The heads should be left on, and the shape preserved as oe as. 
possible. 


‘ 


STEAMED F'sH. | 
Place tail of fish in its mouth and secure it, lay on a plate, pour 2 
over it a half pint of vinegar, seasoned with pepper and salt; leh ss 














ae He butter in a yin — Mrs E. 8. Millen. 


SrEwED Hon 


° Cut a fish across in slices an inch and a half thick, and sprinkle 
with salt: boil two sliced onions until done, pour off water, season 
with pepper, add two tea-cups hot water and a little parsley, and in 
this simmer the fish until thoroughly done. Serve hot. Good 
Bi thon for any fresh-water fish. Somes pi " 


TURBOT. 


? Take a white fish, steam till tender, take out bones, and sprinkle 
: with pepper and salt. For dressing, heat a pint of milk, and thicken 
_ with a quarter pound of flour; when cool, add two eggs and a quarter 
pound of butter, and season with onion and parsley (very little of 
each); put in the baking-dish a layer of fish, then a layer of sauce, 
ll full, cover the top with bread-crumbs, aoe bake half an Gio 
Mrs, Robert A, Liggett, Detroit, Mich. ve ty oe 
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FRUITS. 


The arrangement of fresh fruits for the table affords play for the | 


most cultivated taste and not a little real inventive genius. Melons, 


oranges, and indeed all kind of fruits, are appropriate breakfast 
dishes; and a raised center-piece of mixed fruits furnishes.a delicious 
dessert, and isan indispensable ornament to an elegant dinner-table. _ 


Melors should be kept.on ice, so as to be thoroughly chilled when 
served. Clip the ends of water-melons, cut them across in halves, 
set up on the clipped ends on a platter, and serve the pulp only, 


removing it with a spoon; or, cut across in slices, and serve with 


rind. Nutmeg melons should be set on the blossom end, and cut in 
- several equal pieces from the stem downward, leaving each alternate 
piece still attached ; the others may then be loosened, and the seeds 


removed, when the melon is ready to serve Fruit should be care-_ 


fully selected. Havana and Florida oranges are the best, but do not 
keep well, and on the whole, the Messina are preferable. A rough 


yellow skin covers the sweetest oranges, the smooth being more juicy 
and acid; a greenish tinge indicates that they were picked unripe. 
The Messina lemons, ‘‘ November cut,” are the best, and come into 
market in the spring. Freestone peaches with yellow meat are the 


handsomest, but not always the sweetest. California pears take the = 
lead for flavor, the Bartlett being the best. The best winter pear 


is the “‘ Winter Nellis.” The ‘ Pound” pear is the largest, but is_ 


good only for cooking. Fine-grained pears are best for eating. A | 


pyramid of grapes made up of Malagas, Delawares, and Concords, 


makes a showy center-piece and a delicious dessert. The Malaga | 


leads all foreign grapes, and comes packed in cork-dust, which is a 


non-conductor of heat and absorbent of moisture, and so is always in _ ; 
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good condition. Of native grapes, the Delaware keeps longest. In 
pine-apples the ‘‘Strawberry” is best, while the ‘‘ Sugar-Loaf” 
ranks next, but they are so perishable that to keep even for a few 
days they must be cooked. When served fresh they should be cut 
in small squares and sprinkled with sugar. Buy cocoa-nuts cautiously 
in summer, heat being likely to sour the milk. In almonds, the 
Princess is the best variety to buy in the shell; of the shelled, the 
Jordan” is the finest, though the ‘‘Sicily” is good. For cake or 
_ confectionery, the shelled are most economical. In raisins, the ‘“‘Seed- 
less” rank first for puddings and fine cakes, but the “ Valencia” 
are cheaper, and more commonly used ; for table use, loose ‘ Mus- 
catels” and layer raisins (of which the ‘‘ London Layer” is the 
_ choicest brand) take the preference. In melons, every section has 
its favorite varieties, any of which make a wholesome and luscious 
dessert dish. Sliced fruits or berries are more attractive and pala- 
table sprinkled with sugar about an hour before serving, and then 
with pounded ice just before sending to the table. An apple-corer, 
a cheap tin tube, made by any tinner, is.indispensable in preparing 
apples for cooking. They are made in two sizes, one for crab-apples 
and the other for larger varieties. 
If the market is depended upon select the freshest berries; and 
sometimes it will be found that the largest are not the sweetest. If 
clean, and not gritty, do not wash them, but pick over carefully, 
_ place first a layer of berries then sprinkle sugar, and so on; set 
: ae in a cool place, and just before serving sprinkle with pounded 
If they must be washed, take a dish of cold, soft water, pour 
A a in, and with the hand press them down a few times, until 
they look clean, then hull them. Repeat the process till all are 
hulled, sugar and prepareas above. Neverdraininacolander. The 
_ French serve large fine strawberries without being hulled. Pulver- 
ized sugar is passed, the strawberry is taken by the hull with the 
thumb and finger, dipped into the sugar, and eaten. When berries 
are left, scald for a few minutes; too much cooking spoils the flavor. 
Some think many of the sour berries are improved by slightly cook- 
_ ing them with a little sugar before serving. If a part of the berries 
are badly bruised, gritty, etc. (but not sour or bitter), scald, and 
- drain them through a fine sieve without pressing them. Sweeten 
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- the juice and serve as a dressing for paddies short-cakes, etc., or 


ean for winter use. 


AMBROSIA, OR FRurt SALAD. 


Six sweet oranges peeled and sliced (seeds and as much of the 
core as possible taken out), one pine-apple peeled and sliced (the 
canned is equally good), and one large cocoa-nut grated; alter- 


nate the layers of orange and pine-apple with grated cocoa-nut, and 
sprinkle pulverized sugar over each layer. Or, use six oranges, six 
lemons, and two cocoa-nuts, or only oranges and cocoa-nuts, pre- 
pared as above. Other fruit salads can be similarly made. 


APPLE COMPOTE. 


Pare the apples, cut the core out, leaving them whole. Make a 


syrup, allowing three-fourths pound of sugar to a pound of fruit; 
when it comes to a boil put in the fruit and let cook until clear but 
remains whole. Remove the fruit toa glass bowl, and dissolve onc- 
third of a box of gelatine in a half tea-cup of hot water, and stir 
briskly into the syrup, first taking off the fire. Then strain it over 
the apples, and set in a cool place to cool. When cold heap whipped 
cream over it. Some add sliced lemons to the syrup, and serve 


with a slice of the lemon on each apple.—Mrs. A. H. Rhea, Nash. 


ville, Tenn. 
APPLE SAUCE. 

Pare, core and cut in quarters apples that do not cut to pieces 
easily, and put on to stew in cold water with plenty of sugar. 
Cover close and stew an hour or more. The addition of the sugar 
at first preserves'the pieces whole. If they are preferred finely 
mashed, add sugar after they are done. 


BAKED APPLES. 
Cut out the blossoms and stems of tart apples, in the stem end 
put some sugar; bake till soft; serve either warm or cold. Sweet 
apples require a longer time for baking than sour, and are better 


for adding a little water in pan when placed to bake. They require 


several hours, and when done are of a rich, dark ‘brown color. If 
taken out too soon they are insipid. For an extra nice dish, pare 
and core tart apples, place in pan, put butter and sugar in cavity, 
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| sugar sprinkled over them. 





and sprinkle cinnamon over them, and serve warm with cream or _ 
milk. Or, pare and quarter tart apples, put a layer in earthen bak- 


ing-dish, add lumps of butter, and sprinkle with cinnamon, then a 
layer of apples, etc., till dish is full; bake till soft. Or, quarter 
and core sour apples without paring, put in baking-dish, sprinkle 
with sugar and bits of butter, add a little water, and bake until 
tender. The proportion of sugar is a gill, and butter half-size of 
an 88: to three pints of apples, and a gill and a half of water. 


; Icep APPLES. ; 

Pare and core one dozen large apples, fill with sugar and a little 
butter and nutmeg; bake until nearly done, let cool, and remove te 
another plate, if it can be done without breaking them (Gf not, pour 
off the juice). Ice teps and sides with caking-ice, and brown lightly; 
serve with cream.—WMrs. R. C. Carson, Harrisburg. 


Friep APPLEs. 

Quarter and core apples without paring; prepare frying-pan by 
heating it and putting in beef-drippings, lay the apples in the pan, 
skin side down, sprinkle with a little brown sugar, and when nearly 
done, turn and brown thoroughly. Or, cut in slices across the core, 
and fry like pancakes, turning when brown; serve with granulated 


BLACK Caps. 

Pare and core tart apples with apple-corer, fill the center with 
sugar, stick four cloves in the top of each, aud bake in deep pie- 
plates, with a little water. 

Frirep BANANAS, 

Peel and slice lengthwise, fry in butter, sprinkle with sugar, and 

serve. Thus prepared they make a nice dessert. The bananas 


must be ripe. 
IcED CURRANTS, 


Wash and drain dry, large bunches of ripe currants, dip into 
beaten whites of eggs, put on sieve so they will not touch each 
other, sift powdered sugar thickly over them, and put in a warm 


place till dry. Cherries and grapes may be prepared in the same way. 


| GOOSEBERRY Foot. _ 
Stew gooseberries until soft, add sugar, and press through a co- 
lander (earthen is best), then make a boiled custard, or sweeten 
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enough rich cream (about one gill to each quart), and stir carefully 
into the gooseberries just before sending to table.—Mrs. L. S. W. 


. | _ ORANGES IN JELLY. 

Boil the smallest-sized oranges in water until a straw will easily 
penetrate them, clarify half a pound of sugar for each pound of © 
fruit, cut in halves or quarters, and put them to the syrup, set over 
a slow fire until the fruit is clear; then stir into it an ounce or more — 
of dissolved isinglass, and let it boil for a short time longer. Be- 
fore taking it up try the jelly, and if it ig not thick enough add 
more isinglass, first taking out the oranges into a deep glass dish, 
and then straining the jelly over them. Lemons may be prepared 


in the same manner. 
ORANGE PyrRamt. 


Cut the peel in six or eight equal pieces, making the incisions 
from the stem downward; peel each piece down about half way, 
and bend it sharply to the right, leaving the peeled orange appar- 
ently in a cup, from which it is removed without much difficulty. 
Pile the oranges so prepared in a pyramid on a high fruit-dish, and 
you have an elegant center-piece. 

: BAKED PEARS. | | 
Bake washed, unpeeled pears in pan with only a tea-spoon or — 
two of water; sprinkle with the sugar, and serve with their own 
syrup. 

ae - BAKep PIE-PLANT. 

Cut in pieces about an inch long, put in baking-dish in layers 
with an equal weight of sugar, cover closely and bake. 


Bakep PEacues. 
Wash peaches which are nearly or quite ripe, place in a deep 
dish, sprinkle with sugar, cover and bake until tender. 


SrewEep Pre-PLant. 
Make a rich syrup by adding sugar to water in which long strips 
of orange peel have been boiled until tender, lay into it a single 
layer of pieces of pie-plant three inches long, and stew gently until 
clear. When done remove and cook another layer. This makes a 
handsome dessert-dish, ornamented with puff-paste cut in fanciful — 
shapes. Use one orange to two and a half pounds pie-plant. 





! 
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x PEACH PYRAMID. 


Cut a dozen peaches in halves, peel and take out stones, crack 


half the seeds, and blanch the kernels; make a clear boiling syrup 


of one pound of white sugar, and into it put the peaches and ker- 


nels; boil very gently for ten minutes, take out half the peaches, 
boil the rest for ten minutes longer, and take out all the peaches 


and kernels; mix with the syrup left in the kettle the strained juice 
of three lemons, and an ounce of isinglass dissolved in a little water 
and strained; boil up once, fill a mold half full of this syrup or 
jelly, let stand until ‘‘set,” add part of the peaches and a little 
more jelly, and when this is “set,” add the rest of the peaches, and 
fill up the mold with jelly. This makes an elegant ornament.— 


oF E. Orissa Dolbear, Cincinnati. 


Frozen Pracurs. 
Pare and divide large, fresh, ripe and juicy peaches, sprinkle 
over them granulated sugar, freeze them like ice-cream for an hour ; 
remove them just before serving, and sprinkle with a little more 


sugar. Canned peaches and all kinds of berries may be prepared 
in the same way.—Mrs. A. G. Wilcox, Minneapolis, Minn. 


To KereEep PINE-APPLES. . 

Pare and cut out the eyes of a ripe pine-apple, strip all the pulp 
from the core with a silver fork; to a pint of this add a pound of 
granulated sugar, stir occasionally until sugar is dissolved, put in 
glass fruit-cans, and turn down the covers as closely as possible. 
This will keep a long time. 


| BAKED QUINCES. 
Wash and core ripe quinces, fill with sugar, and bake in baking- 


dish with a little water. 


| . CoMPOTE OF PEARS. 


Pare ‘and quarter eight nice pears, and put in a porcelain sauce- 
pan with water enough to cook; put on lid, and cook fruit until 
tender, then remove to a platter; make a syrup of a pound of 
sugar aud a pint of pear-water; add juice of two lemons and the 


_ grated rind of one, and put in the pears; cook them for a few min- 
utes in this syrup, then remove to the dish in which they are to be 
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molded. Soak an ounce of gelatine for an hour or two in enough 
water to cover it, and stir it into the hot syrup; let boil up once 


and turn it over fruit through a strainer. The mold should be 
dipped in cold water before putting in fruit. When cold, turn 
jelly into a dish and serve with whipped cream around the base, oy 
pour sweet cream over it in saucers. 


Mock STRAWBERRIES. 
Cut ripe peaches and choice well-flavored apples, in proportion 
of three peaches to one apple, into quarters about the size of a 
strawberry, place in alternate layers, sprinkle the top thickly with 


sugar, and add pounded ice; let stand about two hours, mlx 
peaches and apples thoroughly, let stand an hour louger, and serve. j 


— Miss C. B., Newburyport, Mass. 


ORANGED STRAWBERRIES. 

Place a layer of strawberries in a deep dish; cover the same 

thickly with pulverized sugar ; then a layer of berries, and so on, 

until all are used. Pour over them orange juice, in the proportion 

of three oranges to a quart of berries. Let stand for an hour, and 

just. before serving sprinkle with pounded ice. Some use claret, 
grape or currant wine instead of orange juice. 


STRAWBERRIES WITH WHIPPED CREAM. 
Prepare in layers as above, cover with one pint of cream, whites 


of three eggs and a tea-cup of powdered sugar, ye a together: 


and flavored with strawberry juice. 


Snow FLAKEs. 

Grate a large cocoa-nut into a glass dish, and serve with cream, 

preserves, jellies or jams. | 
PEACH MERINGUE. 

Put on to boil a quart of milk, omitting half a cup with which 
to moisten two table-spoons of corn starch; when the milk boils, 
add the moistened corn starch; stir constantly till thick, then re- 
move from the fire; add one table-spoon butter, and allow the mix- 
ture to cool; then beat in the yolks of three eggs till the mixture 
seems light and creamy; add half a cup of powdered sugar. Cover 


the bottom of a well-buttered baking-dish with two or three layers — 
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of rich, juicy peaches, pared, halved and stoned ; sprinkle over 
three table-spoons powdered sugar; pour over them the custard. 
-earefully, and bake twenty minutes, then spread with the light- 
beaten whites, well sweetened, and return to the oven till a light 


2 brown. To be eaten warm with a rich sauce, or cold with sweet- 


+ 


ened cream. 
PEACH CUSTARD. | 
Equal parts rich sliced peaches, green corn pulp: and water. 
Sweeten to the taste, and bake twenty minutes. , 


Raspberry FLOAT. 


Crush a pint of very ripe red raspberries with a gill of sugar; 
beat the whites of four eggs to a stiff froth and add gradually a gilt 
of powdered sugar; press the raspberries through a fine strainer to 
avoid the seeds, and by degrees beat in the juice with the egg and 
sugar until so stiff that it stands-in peaks. 


FLoRIDA GRAPE FRUIT. 


The fruit stores display a new clear-skinned lemon-colored fruit, 
about three times as large as an orange, and bearing a general 
resemblance to that fruit. Its flavor is sub-acid, but its juicy pulp 
is inclosed in a tough white membrane of intensely bitter taste ; 
when this membrane is. removed, the fruit is delicious. To prepare 
it for the table, cut the skin in sections and peel it off; separate the 
sections as you would those of an orange, and holding each one by 
the ends, break it open from the center, disclosing the pulp; tear 
this out of the bitter white membrane which covers the sections, 
carefully removing every part of it; keep the pulp as unbroken as 
possible, and put it into a deep dish with a plentiful sprinkling 
of fine sugar. Let it stand three or four hours, or over night, and 
then use the fruit. It is refreshing and wholesome, especially for 
a bilious temperament. 
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GAME. 


Of game birds the woodcock outranks all in delicate tenderness 
and sweet flavor. The thigh is especially deemed a choice tidbit. 
The leg is the finest part of the snipe, but generally the breast is 
the most juicy and nutritious ‘part of birds. 

White-meated game should be cooked to well-done; dark-meated 
game rare. The flesh of wild animals is harder and more solid, 
and has a less proportion of fat and juices to the lean, and is there- 
fore less easy of mastication when eaten within a day, and more 
nutritious, and the flavor more concentrated. Their decided flavor 
recommends them to invalids or others who are satiated with ordi- 
nary food. Keeping game renders it more tender, and brings out 
its flavor. When birds have become tainted, pick clean as soon as 
possible and immerse in new milk for twenty-four hours, when they 
will be quite sweet and fit for cooking. | 

Birds should ‘be carefully dry-picked, (removing all feathers that 
come off easily), plunged in a pan of boiling water and skinned, 
drawn, wiped clean, and all shot removed. Game should not be 
washed, unless absolutely necessary for cleanliness. With care in 
dressing, wiping will render them perfectly clean. If necessary to 
wash, do it quickly and ‘use as little water as possible. The more 
plainly all kinds of game are cooked, the better they retain their 
fine flavor. They require a brisker fire than poultry, but take less 
time to cook. Their color, when done, should be a fine yellowish 
brown. Serve on toast. 

Broiling is a favorite method of cooking game, and all birds are 


exceedingly nice roasted. ‘To broil, split down the back, open and 
(167) 
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flatten the breast by covering aa a cloth and pounding, season 
with pepper, and lay the inside first upon the gridiron; turn as 
goon as browned, and when almost done take off, place on a plat- 
ter, sprinkle with salt, and return to the gridiron. When done, 
“place in a hot dish, butter both sides well, and serve at once. The 
time required is usually about twenty minutes. 

To roast, season with salt and pepper, place a lump of butter. 
inside, truss, skewer, and place in oven. The flavor is best pre- 
served without stuffing, but a plain bread-dressing, with a piece of 
salt pork or ham skewered on the breast, is very nice. A delicate 
_ way of dressing is to place an oyster dipped in the well-beaten yolk 
of an egg or in melted butter, and then rolled in bread crumbs, in- 
side each bird. Allow thirty minutes to roast or longer if stuffed. 
Wild ducks, pheasants and grouse are always best roasted. 

To lard game, cut fat salt pork into thin, narrow strips, thread a 
larding-needle with one of the strips, run the needle under the skin 
and a little of the flesh of the bird, and draw the pork half way 
through, so that the ends of the strips exposed will be of equal 
length. The strips should be about one inch apart. The larding 
interferes with the natural flavor of the bird, but renders it more 
juicy. Many prefer tying a piece of bacon on the breast instead. 

Pigeons should be cooked a long time, as they are usually quite 
lean and tough, and they are better to lie in salt water half an hour, 
or to be parboiled in it for a few minutes. ‘They are nice roasted 
or made into a pie. ¢ 

If the ‘‘ wild flavor” of the larger birds, such as pheasants, prairie 
chickens, etc., is disliked, they may be soaked over night in salt 
water, or two or three hours in soda and water, or parboiled with 


ae an onion or two in the water, and then cooked as desired. The — 


- coarser kinds of game, such as geese, ducks, etc., may lie in sal’ 

water for several hours, or be parboiled in it with an onion insi‘e 
_ each to absorb the rank flavor, and afterwards thoroughly rinsed 
in clear water, stuffed and roasted; or pare a fresh lemon without 

breaking the thin, white, inside skin, put inside the game for a day — 
or two, renewing the lemon every twelve hours. This will absorb 
unpleasant flavors from almost all meat and game. Some lay slices 
of onion over game while cooking, and remove before serving. In 
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oreparing fat wild acs for ae it isa good plan to remove 
the skin, and keep a day or two before cooking. Squirrels should — 
be carefully skinned and laid in salt water a short time before cook- 
ing; if old, parboil. They are delicious broiled, and are excellent 
cooked in any way with thin slices of bacon. Venison, as in the 
days of good old Isaac, is still justly considered 'a “ savoury dish.” 
The haunch, neck, shoulder and saddle should be roasted ;' roast or 
broil the breast, and fry or broil the steaks with slices of salt pork. 
Venison requires more time for cooking than beefsteak. The hams 
are excellent pickled, smoked and dried, but ihey will not keep so 
-long as other smoked meats. 

The garnishes for game are fresh or preserved barberries, currant 
jelly, sliced oranges, and apple sauce. 





_ Brorwep PHEASANT oR Prairie CHICKEN. 

Scald and skin, cut off the breast and cut the rest up in joints, 
being careful to remove all shot; put in hot water all except the 
breast (which will be tender enough without parboiling), and boil: 
until it can be pierced with fork, take out, rub over salt, pepper, 
and butter, and broil with breast over brisk fire; place a lump of — 
butter on each piece, and set all in the oven for a few minutes. For 
breakfast, serve on fried mush, and for dinner on toast with a bit 
of currant jelly over each piece. Or it may be served with toast 
cut In pieces about two inches square, over which pour gravy made — 
by thickening the liquor in which the birds were boiled, with « 
little butter and flour rubbed together and stirred in while boiling. 
Squirrels may be prepared the same way.— Mrs. W. W. Woods. 


BROILED QUAIL. 

Split through the back and broil over a hot fire, basting fre- 
quently with butter. When done place a bit of butter on each piece, 
and set in oven a few moments to brown. Serve on pieces of toast 
with currant jelly. Plovers are cooked in the same way. Pigeons 

should be first parboiled and then broiled. 


Juceep Hare. 
Skin, wipe with a towel dipped in boiling water, to remove the — 
Inose hairs, dry thoroughly and cut in pieces, strew with pepper and 




















salt, fry brown, season with two anchovies, a sprig of thyme, a 
little chopped parsley, nutmeg, mace, cloves, and grated lemon peel. 
Puta layer of the pieces with the seasoning into a wide-mouthed 


_ jug or a jar, then a layer of bacon sliced very thin, and so on till 
all is used; add a scant half pint of water, cover the jug close and 


put in cold water, let boil three or four hours, according to the age 
of the hare; take the jug out of kettle, pick out the unmelted 
bacon and make a gravy of a little butter and flour with a little 
catsup. A tea-spoon of lemon peel will heighten the flavor.—WMrs, 


Louise M. Lincoln. 
PRAIRIE CHICKENS. 


Cut out all shot, wash thoroughly but quickly, using some soda 
in the water, rinse and dry, fill with dressing, sew up with cotton © 
thread, and tie down the legs and wings; place in a steamer over 
hot water till done, remove to a dvipping-pan, cover with butter, - 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, dredge with flour, place in the oven 
and baste with the melted butter until a nice brown; serve with 
either apple-sauce, cranberries, or currant jelly. —JDfrs. Godard. 


‘Quart on Toast. 
Dry-pick them, singe them with paper, cut off heads, and legs at 
first joint, draw, split down the back, soak in salt and water for 
five or ten minutes, drain and dry with a cloth, lard them with 


bacon or butter, and rub salt over them, place on broiler and turn 


often, dipping two or three times into melted butter; broil about 
twenty minutes. Have ready as many slices of buttered toast as 
there are birds, and serve a bird, breast upward, on each slice. 


—Mrs. Emma L. Fay. 


Roast QUAILS. 
Pluck and dress like chickens, wipe clean, and rub both inside 


and out with salt and pepper; stuff with any doi dressing, and sew 


up with fine thread; spread with butter and place in an oven with 
a good steady heat, turning and basting often with hot water sea- 
soned with butter, salt and pepper; bake three-quarters of an hour. 


~ When about half done add a little hot water to the pan, and it is 
well to place a dripping-pan over them to prevent browning too 


much. Add to the gravy, flour and butter rubbed together, and 
water if needed. 
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| Roast Hauncu oF VENISON. 

Wash in warm water and dry well with a cloth, butter a sheet of 
white paper and put over the fat, lay in a deep baking-dish with 
a very little boiling water, cover with a close-fitting lid or with a 
coarse paste one-half inch thick. If the latter is used, a thickness or 
two of coarse paper should be laid over the paste. Cook in a mod- 
erately hot oven for from three to four hours, according to the size 
of the haunch, and about twenty minutes before it is done quicken 
the fire, remove the paste and paper or dish-cover, dredge the joint 
with flour and baste well with butter until it is nicely frothed and of 
a delicate brown color; garnish the knuckle-bone with a frill of white 
paper, and serve with a gravy made from its own dripping, having 
first removed the fat. Have the dishes on which the venison is 
served and the plates very hot. Always serve with currant jelly. 


Roast Goose. 


The goose should ‘not be more than eight months old, and the 
fatter the more tender and juicy the meat. <A ‘‘ green” goose (four 
months old) is the choicest. Kill at least twenty-four hours before 
cooking; cut the neck vlose to the back, beat the breast-bone flat 
with a rolling-pin, tie the wings and legs securely, and stuff with the 
following mixture: three pints bread crumbs, six ounces butter or 
part butter and part salt pork, two chopped onions, one tea-spoon 
each. of sage, black pepper and salt. Do not stuff very full, and 
stitch openings firmly together to keep flavor in and fat out. If the 
goose is not fat, lard it with salt pork, or tie a slice on the breast. 
Place in a baking-pan with a little water, and baste frequently with © 
salt and water (some add onion and some vinegar), turning often so_ 
that the sides and back may all be nicely browned. When nearly 
done baste with butter and a little four. Bake two hours, or more 
if old; when done take from the pan, pour off the fat, and to the 
ean gravy left add the chopped giblets which have previously 
been stewed till tender, together with the water they were boiled in; 
thicken with a little flour and butter rubbed together, bring to a 
boil, and serve with currant jelly. Apple sauce and onion sauce 
are proper accompaniments to roast goose.—Mrs. J. H. Shearer. 
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Roast Ducx., 
Ducks are dressed and stuffed in the same manner as above. 


‘Young ducks should roast from twenty-five to thirty minutes; full- 


grown for an hour or more with frequent basting. Some prefer 
them underdone, served very hot, but thorough cooking will prove 


‘more generally palatable. Serve with currant jelly, apple sauce, 
and green pease. If old, parboil before roasting. 


Place the remains of a cold roast duck in a stew-pan with a pint 
of gravy and a little sage, cover closely, and let it simmer for half 
an hour; add a pint of boiled green pease, stew a few minutes, 
remove to a dish, and pour over it the gravy and pease. 


Bortep Duck. 
- Dress and rub well inside with salt and pepper, truss and tie in 


shape, drawing the legs in to the body, 1 in which put one or two sage 
_ leaves, a little finely-chopped onion, and a little jellied stock or 


gravy; rub over with salt and pepper; make a paste in the propor- 


tion of one-half pound butter to one pound flour, in which inclose 


the duck, tie a cloth around all, and boil two hours or until quite 


_ tender, keeping it well covered with boiling water. Serve by pour- 


ing round it brown gravy made as follows: Put a lump of butter 
of the size of an egg in a sauce-pan with a little minced onion; cook 
until slightly brown, then adding a smnall table-spoon of flour stir 
well, and when quite brown add a half pint stock or water; let 
cook a few minutes, strain, and add to the chopped giblets, preva: 


ously stewed till tender. —Mrs. L. S. Williston. 


REED. Brrps. 

Roasting by suspending on the little wire which accompanies the 
roaster, is the best method; turn and baste frequently, or wash and 
peel with as thin a paring as possible large potatoes of equal size, 
cut a deep slice off one end of. each, and scoop out a part of the po- 
tato; drup a piece of butter into each bird, pepper and salt, and*put 


_ it in the hollows made in the potatoes; put on as covers the pieces 
cut off, and clip the other end for them to stand on. Set in a bak- 


ing pan upright, with a little water to prevent burning, bake slowly, 
and serve in the dish in which they were baked. 
Or, boil in uw crust like dumplings. 
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RABBITS, 

Rabbits, which are in the best condition in midwinter, may be 
fricasseed like chicken in white or brown sauce. To make a pie, first _ 
stew till tender, and make like chicken-pie.. To roast, stuff with a 
dressing made of bread-crumbs, chopped salt pork, thyme, onion, 
and pepper and salt, sew up, rub over with a little butter, or pin on 
it a few slices of salt pork, add a little water in the pan, and baste 
often. Serve with mashed potatoes and currant jelly. 

SNIPE. 

Snipe are best roasted with a piece of pork tied to the breast, or 

they may be stuffed and baked.—Mrs. M. R. 
Saumi or Duck. 

Save remnants of cold duck or other game, trim meat off neatly, 
set aside; place all the remains (bones, gravy, etc.) in a sauce-pan 
and cover with cold water; bring gently to a boil; skim, add an 
onion that has been cut up and fried brown (not burned); simmer 
gently for about an hour, then set the sauce-pan in a cool place 
long enough to allow the fat to rise and ‘‘settle on top;” skim this 
off carefully—it will be nice to fry potatoes with. Now return the 
sauce-pan to the fire, and when about to boil strain off the liquid ; 
set-on again, add salt and skim. If the liquid looks cloudy, let it 
boil up, throw in a little cold water, and the scum will rise. Now 
put in the pepper and such spice as may be desired, also a bunch 
of herbs tied up in a piece of muslin, or very finely powdered. 
Take a large spoon of flour that has been baked in the oven and 
kept for gravy, mix it well with a lump of butter same size, put 
this and the meat all in together and stir well until it is just ready 
to boil again, but see that it does not boil; cover closely and set back 
where it may keep very hot without cooking. The safest plan is to 
put the sauce-pan in a vessel of hot water for ten or fifteen minutes. 

FRIED WOODCOCK. 

Dress, wipe clean, tie the legs, skin the head and neck, turn the 
beak under the wing and tie it; tie a piece of bacon over it, and im- 
merse in hot fat for two or three minutes. Serve on toast. 

Another favorite way is to split them through the back and 
broil, basting with butter, and serving on toast. They may alsobe _ 
roasted whole before the fire for fifteen or twenty minutes. . 






































ICES AND ICE-CREAM. 


Perfectly fresh sweet cream makes the most delicious ice-cream. 
A substitute is a preparation of boiled new milk, etc., made late us 
_ the evening if for dinner, in the morning if for tea, and placed on ice. 
One mixture is acustard made as follows: Take two quarts new milk, 
put on three pints to boil in a custard-kettle, or a pail set within a 
_. kettle of boiling water, beat yolks and whites of eight eggs sepa- 
~ rately, mix the yolks with the remaining pint and stir slowly into the 
boiling milk, boil two minutes, remove from the stove, immediately 
add one and a half pounds sugar, let it dissolve, strain while hot 
3 through a crash towel, cool, add one quart rich cream and two table- 
spoons vanilla (or season to taste, remembering that the strength of 

the flavoring and also the sweetness is very much diminished by 
the freezing). Set the custard and also the whites (not beaten) 1 In & 
cool place until needed, and about three hours before serving begin 
the preparations for freezing. Put the ice in a coarse coffee-sack, 
pound with an ax or mallet. until the lumps are no larger than a 
small hickory-nut; see that the freezer is properly set in the tub, 
the beater in and the cover secure ; place around it a layer of ice 
about three inches thick, then a layer of coarse salt—rock salt is | 
 best—then ice again, then salt, and so on until packed full, with a 
_ layer of ice last. The proportion should be about three-fourths ice 
and one-fourth salt. Pack very solid, pounding with a broom-handle 
or stick, then remove the cover and pour the custard to which you | 
_have just added the well-whipped whites into the freezer, filling two- 
thirds full to give room for expansion ; replace the cover and begin 
- turning the freezer; after ten minutes pack the ice down again, . 


drain off most of the water, add more ice and turn again, repeat : 
i a7) ‘ 
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ing this operation several times until the cream is well frozen, and 
you can no longer turn the beater. (The above quantity ought to 
freeze in half an hour, but the more pure cream used the longer it 
takes to freeze.) Brush the ice and salt from and remove the 
cover, take out the beater, scrape the cream down from the sides 
of freezer, beat well several minutes with a wooden paddle, replace 
the cover, fill the hole with a cork, pour off all the water, pack 
again with ice (using salt at the bottom, but none at the top of tub), 
heap the ice on the cover, spread over it a piece of carpet or a thick 
woolen blanket, and set away in a cool place until needed; or, if 
molds are used, fill them when you remove the beater, packing the 
cream in very tightly, and place in ice and salt for two hours. To 
remove the cream, dip the molds for an instant in warm water. 
When cream is used in making ice-cream, it is better to whip a part 
of it, and add just as the cream is beginning to set. 

Coffee ice-cream should be thickened with arrowroot; the flavor- 
ing for almond cream should be prepared by pounding the kernels 
to a paste with rose-water, using arrowroot for thickening. For 
cocoa-nut cream, grate cocoa-nut and add to the cream and sugar 
just before freezing. The milk should never be heated for pine- 
apple, strawberry, or raspberry cream. Berry flavors are made best 
by allowing whole berries to stand for awhile well sprinkled with 
sugar, mashing, straining the juice, adding sugar to it, and stirring — 
it into the cream. or a quart of cream, allow a quart of fruit and 
a pound of sugar. In addition to this, add whipped cream and 
sweetened whole berries, just as the cream is beginning to set, in 
the proportion of a cup of berries and a pint of whipped cream to 
three pints of the frozen mixture. Canned berries may be used in 
the same way. <A pint of berries or peaches, cut fine, added to a 
quart of ordinary ice-cream, while in process of freezing, makes a 
delicious fruit ice-cream. | 

Freeze ice-cream in a warm place (the more rapid the melting of 
the ice the quicker the cream freezes), always being careful that no 
salt or water gets within the freezer. If cream begins to melt 
while serving, beat up well from the bottom with a long wooden 
paddle. Water-ices are made from the juices of fruits, mixed with 
water, sweetened, and frozen like cream. In making them, if they 
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are not welt “fa iafove freezing, the sugar will sink to the bot- 
tom, and the mixture will have a sharp, unpleasant taste. It is a 
better plan to make a syrup of the sugar and water, by boiling 
and skimming when necessary, and, when cold, add the juice of the | 
fruit. ' 7 
The following directions for aie self freezing ice cream” are 
from ‘(Common Sense in the Household.” After preparing the 
freezer as above, but leaving out the beater, remove the lid care- 
fully, and with a long wooden ladle or flat stick beat the custard as 
you would batter steadily for five or six minutes. Replace the lid, 
pack two inches of pounded ice over it; spread above all several 
folds of blanket or carpet, and leave it untouched tor an hour; at 
the end of that time remove the ice from above the freezer-lid, wipe 
off carefully and open the freezer. Its sides will be lined with a 
thick layer of frozen cream. Displace this with the ladle or a long 
knife, working every part of it loose; beat up the custard again 
firmly and vigorously for fifteen or twenty minutes, until it is all 
smooth, half-congealed paste. The perfection of the ice-cream de- 
pends upon the thoroughness of the beating at this point. Put on 
the cover again, pack in more ice and salt, turn off the brine, cover 
the freezer entirely with the ice, and spread over all the carpet. 
At the end of two or three hours more, again turn off the brine and 
add fresh ice and salt, but do not open the freezer for two hours 
more. At that time take the freezer from the ice, open it, wrap a 
towel wet in hot water about the lower part, and turn out a solid 
column of ice-cream, close grained, firm, delicious. Any of the 
recipes for custard ice-cream may be frozen in this way. 

Ice-creams may be formed into fanciful shapes by the use of 
molds. After the cream is frozen, place in mold, and set in 
pounded ice and salt until ready to serve. Cream may be frozen 
without a patent freezer, by simply placing it in a covered tin pail, 
and setting the latter in an ordinary wooden ducket, and proceed 
exactly as directed for self-freezing ice-cream, packing into the space 
between them, very firmly, a mixture of one part salt to two parts 
of snow or pounded ice. When the space is full to within an inch 
of the top, remove cover. } 
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CHOCOLATE eee onelan he 


Scald one pint new milk, add by degrees three-quarters of a 
pound sugar, two eggs, and five table-spoons chocolate, rub smooth 
in a little milk. Beat well for a moment or two, place over the 
fire and heat until it thickens well, stirring constantly, set off, add 
a tablespoon of thin, dissolved gelatine, and when cold, place in 
freezer ; when it begins to set, add a quart of rich cream, half of it 
well whipped. 

To make a mold of chocolate and vanilla, freeze in separate 
freezers, divide a mold through the center with card-board, fill eath 
‘division with a different cream, and set mold in ice and salt for an 
hour or more. | 

To make chocolate fruit ice-cream, when almost frozen, add a 
coffee-cup of preserved peaches, or any other Pie cut in fine 


pieces. 
Ecourss Ick-cREAM. 


- A scant tea-cup flour to two quarts new milk; put three pints on 
to boil (in tin pail set in a kettle of boiling water), mix the flour 
with the other pint till smooth, then stir it in the boiling milk; let 
it boil ten or fifteen minutes, and, just before taking it from the fire, © 
stir in one and a half pounds pulverized sugar (any good white 

sugar will do). Care must be taken to stir all the time after put- 
ting in the sugar, only letting it remain a moment, or just long 
enough to dissolve it; take from stove, and strain at once through 
a crash towel. When cold, add one quart cream. Flavor with 
vanilla, in the proportion of one and a fourth table-spoons to a gallon, 
—Mrs. Inbbhie Dolbear. 

| Fruir FRAPEES. 

Line a mold with vanilla ice-cream, fill the center with fresh 
berries, or fruit cut in slices, cover with ice-cream, cover closely, 
and set in freezer for half an hour, with salt and ice well packed 
around it. The fruit must be chilled, but not frozen. Strawber- 
ries and ripe peaches are delicious thus prepared.—Mrs. J. C. P., 
Stockbridge, Mass. : 


IcE-CREAM. 
Three pints sweet cream, quart new milk, pint powdered sugar, 


__ the whites of two eggs beaten light, table-spoon vanilla; put in 
! 12 
















































2 aa til coh: chilled ‘dapaey ae then’ freeze, This 
Nery easily made.—WMrs.. Cogswell, 


> 


IcE- CREAM. 

‘ lone quart new milk, two eggs, ‘two table-spoons corn starch ; 

Ae the milk in a dish set in hot water, then stir in the corn starch 
a mixed smooth in a little of the milk; let it boil for one or two 
minutes, then remove from stove and cool, and stir in the egg and 
- ahalf pound sugar. If to be extra nice, add a pint of rich cream, 
and one-fourth pound sugar, strain the mixture, and when cool add 
the flavoring, and freeze as follows: Prepare freezer in the usual 
manner, turn the crank one hundred times, then pour upon the 
‘ice and salt a quart boiling water from the tea-kettle. Fill up 
again with ice and salt, turn the crank fifty times 6ne way and 
twenty-five the other (which serves to scrape the cream from sides 
of freezer) ; by this time it will turn very hard, indicating that the 
cream is frozen suficiently. —Mrs. Wm. Herrick, eine 


LEMON 1CE-CREAM. 
_ Squeeze a dozen lemons, make the juice quite thick with white _ 
sugar, stir into it very slowly, three quarts of cream, and freeze. 
_ Orange ice-cream is prepared in the same way, using less sugar. 


PINE-APPLE IcE- CREAM. 

_ Three pints cream, two large ripe pine-apples, two pounds pow- 
_ dered sugar; slice the pine-apples thin, scatter the sugar between 
the slices, cover and let the fruit stand three hours, cut or chop it 
up in the syrup, and strain through a hair-sieve or double bag of 
- coarse lace; beat gradually into the cream, and freeze as rapidly as 
possible; reserve a few pieces of pine-apple unsugared, cut into 
square bits, and stir through cream when half frozen, first a pint of 
__well-whipped cream, and then the fruit. Peach ice-cream may be 
He made in the same way. —Mrs. L. M. T., 


STRAWBERRY ICE-CREAM. 
Sprinkle strawberries with sugar, wash well and rub through a 
sieve ; to a pint of the juice add half a pint of good. cream, make~ 
it very sweet; freeze, and when beginning to set, stir in lightly one 
oe of cream ote and ei a oe of Rhy: ave 





ee Or cenod: Te may then ie iat in a ad ae iabeddedi in ice, or 
kept in the freezer; or ‘mash with a potato-pounder in an earthen — 
bowl one quart of strawberries with one pound of sugar ; rub it 
_ through a colander, add one quart of sweet cream and freeze. Or, 
if not in the strawberry season, use the French bottled strawberries — 
- (or any canned ones), mix juice with half a pint of cream, sweeten 2 

and freeze; when partially set add whipped cream and strawberries. a 


{ 



































Kentucky Cream. 
Make a half gallon rich boiled custard, sweeten to taste, add two. 
_ table-spoons gelatine dissolved in a half cup cold milk; let the cus: 
tard cool, put it in freezer, and as soon as it begins to freeze, add 
one pound raisins, one pint strawberry preserves, one quart whi 
-eream; stir and beat well like ice-cream. Blanched almonds or 
grated cocoa-nut are additions. Some prefer currants to raisins, 
and some also add citron anne? fine.— Mrs. Gov. J. B. ih : 


Kentucky. ne ; 
PPLE Ion. 


Grate, sweeten and freeze well-flavored apples, pears, peaches 0 or 
quinces. Canned fruit may be mashed and pos in ‘the same 
Wway- Re: 

| Currant Ice. 

Boil down three pints of water and a pound and a half sugar to. 
one quart, skim, add two cups of currant juice. and when partly: 
frozen, add the whites of five eggs. | 3 | 

Lemon Ice. > COS - 

To one pint of lemon juice, add one quart of sugar, and one 

quart of water, in which the thin rind of three lemons has hese 

allowed to stand until highly flavored. When partly frozen add 
the whites of four eggs, beaten to a stiff froth. | a i 
mare Orance Ice. cane - 
Ee Boil thirée- -quarters of a pound of sugar in one quart of waters 
when cool add the juice of six oranges’; steep the rinds.in a little 
water, strain, and flavor to taste with it. The Juice and rind of | 
one or two lemons added to the orange is a great improvements : 
Freeze like ice-cream. | & 













fi Neh STRAWBERRY Ice. 
We hea two Pa ue strawberries with two pounds s of sugar; Tet 
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stand an hour or more, squeeze in a. straining cloth, pressing out 
all the juice; add an equal measure of water; and when half frozen, 
add the beaten whites of eggs in the proportion of three eggs to a 
quart. 

Tea Icr-cREAM. 

Pour over four table-spoons of Old Hyson tea, a pint of cream, 
scald in a custard-kettle, or by placing the dish containing it in a 
kettle of boiling water, remove from the fire, and let stand five 
minutes; strain it into a pint of cold cream, put on to scald again, 
and when hot mix with it four eggs and three-fourths pound sugar, 
well beaten together; let cool and freeze.—Miss A. C. L., Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Water Ice. 

To a quart of water, add one pound of sugar, flavor to taste, and 

freeze. ; 


“ed noni aad nee and boil. ten minutes longer; or spread the sugar 





























JELLIES AND JAMS. 


J allies were formerly reputed nourishing, digestible, and fit food 
for sick and delicate persons, but modern investigation places them * 
second to the lean part of animals and birds. When made of gela- : 
tine, they have no nutrition, and are simply used to ary a ieee 
table flavor. : 

Always make jellies in a porcelain kettle, if possible, but brass. 
may be used if scoured very bright and the fruit is removed i imme- — 
diately on taking from the fire.' Use the best refined or granulated 
sugar, and do not have the es especially currants and grapes, 
-overripe. | sive 

To extract the juice, oe fruit in kettle with just enough water a 
to keep from burning, stir often, and let remain on the fire until — 
thoroughly scalded; or a better but rather slower method is to place ; 
it in a stone jar set within a kettle of tepid water, boil until the 
fruit is-well softened, stirring frequently, and then strain a small 
quantity at a time through a strong coarse flannel or cotton bag 
wrung out of hot water, after which let it drain, and squeeze it with 
the hands as it cools, emptying the bag and rinsing it off each tim 
it is used. The larger fruits, such as apples and quinces, should be 
cut in pieces, cores removed if at all defective, water added to just 
cover them, boiled gently until tender, turned into bag and placed 
to drain for three or four hours, or over night. Make not over two — 
~ or three pints of jelly at a time, as larger quantities require longer 
boiling. Asa general rule allow equal measures juice and sugar. 
- Boil juice rapidly ten minutes from the first moment of boiling, © 


i xe 
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up once, wad: pour into ihe jelly- Has ie | as a tite oy oN, 
forms over the surface which keeps out the air; cover with brandied 
tissue paper, cut to fit glass closely, cool quickly and set in a dry, 
. cool, dark place. Jelly should be examined toward the end of sum- 
mer, and if there are any signs of fermentation, reboil. Jelly needs 
: - more attention in damp, rainy seasons than in others. To test jelly, 
drop a little in a glass of very cold water, and if it immediately 
- falls to the bottom it is done; or drop in a saucer, and set on ice or 
in a cool place; if it does not spread, but remains rounded, it is 

- finished. Some strain through the bag into the glasses, but this 
involves waste, and if skimming is carefully done is not necessary. 

A little butter or lard, rubbed with a cloth on the outside of glasses 
or cans, will enable gne to pour in the boiling fruit or liquid, the 
~ first spoon or two slowly, without breaking the glass. If jelly is 
‘not very firm, let ‘it stand in the sun covered with bits of window- 
glass or pieces of mosquito netting, for a few days. Never attempt 
to make jelly in damp or cloudy weather if firmness and clearness 
are desired. Usc a wooden or silver spoon to stir, dip with earthen 
- éup, and cook in porcelain-lined kettles. Currants and _ berries 
should be made up as soon as picked; never let them stand over 
night. When ready to put away, cover with pieces of tissue or 
writing-paper cut to fit and pressed closely upon the jelly, and put 
on the lid or cover with thick paper, brushed over on the inside 
_ with the white of an ees. and turned down on the putes of glass. 





































Buea hee QR Brackperry JELLY. ae 
Prepare nice, tart, juicy apples as in general directions, using three 
quarters of a pint of sugar to a pint of juice. Prepare blackberry — 
dolly according to general directions for berries. | 


CaLF’s-Foor JELLY. 
Pit across the first joint, and through the hoof, place in a large 
Ee, cover with cold water, and Porte quickly to the boiling 
point; when water boils, remove them, and wash thoroughly in 
i a water. When perfectly clean put into a porcelain-lined sauce- 





1, ad cold waEer Jn i prepernon of asl pints 0"? mye: ot A ‘ 
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ent: pie sauce-pan over oe and hen water boils, set aside to a 
cooler place, where it will simmer very slowly for five hours ; strain 


the liquor through a fine sieve, or a coarse towel, let it stand over — 


night to set, remove the fat that has risen to the top, dip a towel in 
boiling water, and wash the surface, which will be quite firm. Now 


place in a porcelain- -lined sauce-pan, and melt, add juice of two - 


lemons, rinds of three cut into strips, one-fourth pound of cut loaf- 
sugar, ten cloves, and one inch of cinnamon stick. Put the whites 


- of three eggs, together with the shells (which must first be blanched 


in boiling water), into a bowl, beat them slightly, and pour them 





into the sauce-pan, continuing to use the ege-beater until the whole Hed 


boils, when the pan should be drawn aside where it will simmer 


gently for ten minutes, skimming off all scum as it rises. While 
simmering, prepare a piece of flannel by pouring through it a little 
warm water; and when the jelly has simmered: ten minutes, pour 
it through this bag into a bowl, and repeat the process of straining — 
until it is perfectly clear, when add a half gill of sherry (or brandy, 


or brandy and sherry mixed in equal proportions), stir well, pour 


‘into molds, and place upon ice or in a cool place until jelly sets and 
becomes firm enough to turn out and serve. 


CURRANT JELLY. 


Do not pick from the stem, but carefully remove all leaves and 


imperfect fruit, place in a stone jar, and follow general directions; 
or place one pint currants, picked off the stem, and one pint sugar, 
in the kettle on the stove, scald well, skim out currants, and dry 
on plates; or make into jam with one- -third currants and two- thirds — 
raspberries, straining juice after sweetening, and cooking until it 
“jellies.” After currants are dried put them in stone jars and 
cover closely.—Mrs. A. B. M. . 


a JELLY. 
Prepare juice as in general directions, add one pound sugar to 
every pint, boil and skim, test by dropping a little into cold water 
(when it. does not mingle with the water it is done), rinse glasses 
in cold water before pouring in the jelly to prevent sticking. The 
pulp may be sweetened and used for sauce.—C. G. & E. ie 
Crane, Caldwell, N. J. : / 
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Crap APPLE JELLY. 


Wash and quarter large Siberian crabs, but do not core, cover 
to the depth of an inch or two with cold water, and cook to a 
mush; pour into a coarse cotton bag or strainer, and when cool 
enough, press or squeeze hard, to extract all the juice. Take a 
piece of fine Swiss muslin or crinoline, wring out of water, spread 
over a colander placed over a crock, and with a cup dip the juice 
slowly in, allowing plenty of time to run through; repeat this pro- 
cess twice, rinsing out the muslin frequently. Allow the strained 
juice of four lemons to a peck of apples, and three quarters of a 
pound of sugar to each pint of juice. Boil the juice from-ten to 
‘twenty minutes; while boiling sift in the sugar slowly, stirring con- 
stantly, and boil five minutes longer. This is generally sufficient, 
but it is always safer to ‘try it,” and ascertain whether it will 
“jelly.” This makes a very clear, sparkling jelly—Mrs. Carol 
Gaytes, Riverside, I. . ne 

: CoFFEE JELLY. 

Half box Coxe’s gelatine soaked half an hour in a half tea-cup 
cold water (as little water as possible), one quart strong coffee, 
made as if for the table and sweetened to taste; add the dissolved 
gelatine to the hot coffee, stir well, strain into a mold rinsed with 
cold water just before using, set on ice or in a very cool place, and 
serve with whipped cream. This jelly is very pretty, formed in a 
circular mold with tube in center; when turned out fill the space 
in center with whipped cream heaped up a little.—Mrs. A. Wilson, 
Byes XV. wee 

: EASTER JELLY. 

Color calfs-foot jelly a bright yellow by steeping a small quantity 
of dried saffron leaves in the water. Pare lemons in long strips 
~ about the width of a straw, boil in-water until tender, throw them 
into a rich syrup, and boil until clear. Make a blanc-mange of 
cream, color one-third pink with poke-berry syrup, one-third green 


| with spinach, and leave the other white. Pour out eggs from a hole 





a half inch in diameter in the large end, wash and drain the shells 
carefully, set them in a basin of salt to fill, and pour in the blanc- 
mange slowly through a funnel, and place the dish in a refrigerator 
for several hours. When ready to serve, select a round, shallow 
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J ek oR) a 
dish about as large as a hen’s nest, form the jelly in it as a lining, 


‘scatter the strips of lemon peel over the edge like straws, remove 
the egg-shells carefully from the blanc-mange, and fill the nest with 
them.—WMrs. C. M. Coates, Philadelphia. 


Four-Frurr JEuty. 

Take equal quantities of ripe strawberries, raspberries, currants, 
and red cherries, all should be fully ripe, and the cherries must. be 
stoned, taking care to preserve the juice that escapes in stoning, and 
add it to the rest. Mix the fruit together, put it into a linen 
bag, and squeeze it thoroughly ; when it has ceased to drip, measure 
the juice, and to every pint allow a pound and two ounces of’ the 
best loaf-sugar, in large lumps. Mix the juice and sugar together; 
put them in a porcelain-lined preserving kettle, and boil for half an 
hour, skimming frequently. ‘Try the jelly by dipping out a spoon- 
ful, and holding it in the open air; if it congeals readily it is suffi- 
ciently done. This jelly is very fine.—Mrs. E. 8. Miller. 

GRAPE JELLY. A p 

Prepare fruit and rub through a sieve; to every pound of pulp 
add a pound of sugar, stir well together, boil slowly twenty minutes, 
then follow general directions; or, prepare the juice, boil twenty 
minutes, and add one pound of sugar to one pound of juice after it 


is reduced by boiling; then boil ten or fifteen minutes. Or put on — 


grapes just beginning to turn, boil, place in jelly-bag and let drain; 
to one pint juice add one pint sugar, boil twenty minutes, and just 

before it is done add one tea-spoon dissolved gum-arabic.—Mrs. W. M. 
| Lemon JELLY. _ , 
Juice of six lemons, grated peel of two, two large cups sugar, one 


package Coxe’s gelatine soaked in two cups cold water, two glasses _ 
pale sherry or white wine, one pint boiling water ; stir lemon-juice, 


peel, sugar and soaked gelatine together, and cover for an hour; pour 


the boiling water over them; stir until all is dissolved perfectly, add | 


wine, strain through flannel, and pourin mold. If fruit yields less than 

a large coffee-cup juice, add more water, so the jelly may not be tough. 
ORANGE JELLY. 

Two quarts water, four ounces gelatine, nine oranges and aie 

_ lemons, a pound sugar, whites of three eggs; soak gelatine in a pint 











Me of water, oll the he pis water ad sugar together, kim nel 
ie add dissolved gelatine, orange and lemon juice, and beaten whites; 

hen ‘let come to a boil, skim off carefully all scum, boil until it jellies, 
- oy pour jelly into mold. Strain, scum and add to mold. 


me . ae Pracu JELLY. 
a Wieck one-third be the kernels and put them in the jar with the 
"peaches, which should be pared, stoned and sliced. Heat in a pot 
- of boiling water, stirring occasionally until the fruit is well broken. 
. Strain, and to every pint of peach juice add the juice of a lemon. 
Measure again, and to-every pint of peach juice add a pound of 
ws sugar. Heat the sugar very hot, and add when the juice has boiled 
twenty. minutes. Let it come to a boil and take instantly from the 
Ne, This is very fine for jelly cake. : 
QuINncE J ELLY. 
Rub the quinces with a cloth until perfectly smooth, cut in small 
. oe pack tight in a kettle, pour on cold water until level with the 
fruit, boil until very soft; make a three-cornered flannel bag, pour 
in fruit and hang up to drain, occasionally pressing on the top and 
_ sides to make the juice run more freely, taking care not to press hard - 
enough to expel the pulp. There is not much need of pressing a 
_ bag made in this shape, as the weight of the fruit in the larger part. 
causes the juice to flow freely at the point. To a pint of j juice add 
a pint of sugar and boil fifteen minutes, or until it is jelly; pour 
_ into tumblers, or bowls, and finish according to general directions. 
“lf quinces are scarce, the parings and cores of quinces with good 
tart apples, boiled and strained as above, make excellent jelly, and 
ie quinces are saved for preserves.—Mrs. M. J. W. 
| TRANSCENDENT CRAB-APPLE JELLY. 
_ Transcendents or any variety of crab-apples, may be prepared as 
Vaultivated wild plums, adding flavoring of almond, lemon, peach, 
ine-apple or vanilla to the jelly in the proportion of one tea-spoon 
‘ to two pints, or more if it is wished stronger, just before it is ; done. 
Prum JEvyy. — ; 
: oe plums are wild (not cultivated) put in pan and sprinkle with 
a ‘soda and pour hot water over them, let stand a few moments and 
stir through them ; take out and put on with water just to cover, or 
a tee if Eo: are very juicy ; boil till soft, bp out i jiuibe with a chine , 













































































them re jelly-bags a as ee are Tak ae eae da hae squeeze chee 3 
Take pound for pound of juice and sugar, or pint for pint, and boil » 
for eight or ten minutes. Jelly will be nicer if only one measure or _ 
a measure and a half is made at one time; if more, boil longer; ee 
‘some boil. juice ten or fifteen minutes, then add sugar and boil five . 
minutes longer. | It can be tested by dropping in a saucer and 
placing on ice or in a cool place; if it does not spread but remains — 
rounded it is finished. Jf the plums are the cultivated wild 
plum, make as above without using the soda. Take the plums" 
that are left and press through a sieve, then take pint for pint of 
sugar and pulp, boiling the latter half an hour and then adding 
sugar, boiling ten or fifteen minutes more. Half a pint sugar toa 
‘pint, makes a rich marmalade, and one-third pint to pint, boiling it 
longer, is nice canned, and used for pies, adding milk, eggs and 
sugar as for squash pies. i 

Plum-apple jelly may be made by preparing the juice of apples a 
and plums as above (a nice proportion is one part plums to two _ 
parts apples; for instance, one peck of plums to two pecks apples) ;_ - 
then mixing the juice and finish without flavoring. The marmar : 
lade is made in the same way as above. Some add a little ginger” 
root to it. One bushel of apples and one peck of plums make forty 
pints of jelly, part crab-apple and part mixed, and sixteen quart 
glass cans of mixed marmalade. In making either kind of jelly the © 
fruit may be oad and the juice strained twice through swiss 
or crinoline and made into jelly. The pulp can not then be used 
for marmalade. : | 

t e Prme-pLant JELLY. 

Wash the stalks well, cut into pieces an inch long, put then ue 
a preserving-kettle with enough water to cover them, and boil to a 
soft pulp; strain through a jelly-bag. To each pint of this j juice 
add a pound of loaf-sugar; boil again, skimming often, and when - 
bs) Ib Jellies on the skimmer remove it from the fire and put into jars. 
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JAMS. 





In making jams, the fruit should be carefully cleaned and thor- 
- oughly bruised, as mashing it before cooking prevents it from becom- 
ing hard. Boil fifteen or twenty minutes before adding the sugar, 
as the flavor of the fruit is thus better preserved (usually allowing 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit), and then 
boil half an hour longer. Jams require almost constant stirring, 
and every house-keeper should be provided with a small paddle with. 
handle at right angles with the blade (similar to an apple-butter 
“stirrer,” only smaller), to be used in making jams and marmalades. 
Jams are made from the more juicy berries, such as blackberries, 
currants, raspberries, strawberries, etc.; marmalades from the firmer 
fruits, such as pine-apples, peaches and apricots. Both require the 
closest attention, as the slightest degree of burning ruins the flavor. 
They must be boiled sufficiently, and have plenty of sugar to keep 
well. 

- To tell when any jam or marmalade is sufficiently cooked, take 
out some of it on a plate and let it cool. If no juice or moisture 
gathers about it, and it looks dry and glistening, it is done thor- 
oughly. Put up in glass or small stone jars, and seal or secure like 
canned fruits or jellies. Keep jellies and jams in a cool, dry, and 
dark place. | a 

CURRANT JAM. 


Pick from stems and wash thoroughly with the hands, put into a 
preserving kettle and boil fifteen or twenty minutes, stirring often, 
and skimming off any scum that may arise; then add sugar in the 
proportion of three-fourths pound sugar to one pound fruit, or, by 
measure, one coffee-cup of sugar to one pint mashed fruit ; boil thirty 
minutes longer, stirring almost constantly. When done, pour in 
small jars or glasses, and either seal: or secure like jelly, by first 
‘pressing paper, cut to fit the glasses, down. close on the fruit, and 
then larger papers, brushed on the inside with white of egos, with 
the edges turned down over the outside of the glass. 
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- Goosenerry a AM. 


OStey. the! varies in a little water, press through a coarse sieve, 
return to the kettle, add three-fourths pound sugar to each oe 
of the pulped gooseberry ; boil three-quarters of an hour, stirring 
constantly ; pour in jars or bowls, and cover as directed for cur-— 
rant ee ee C. Meade, Tenn. 


, _. Grape or Pium J AM. 


Stew i in a little water, and press the fruit through a colander or 
coarse sieve, adding a little water to plums to get all the pulp 
Peoush; add sugar, and finish as in other jams. | Lea 


: RASPBERRY JAM. 
Make by itself, or, better, combined with currants in the propor- 
tion of one-third currants to two-thirds raspberries; mash the pa : 
well, and proceed as in currant jam. 
Make blackberry jam like raspberry, except Hat’ it should not fe 
- mixed with currants. 
Strawberry j jam is pane exactly like ee. Se yet 


FRENCH Jam. 
Phe cadinon of one pound of raisins to each gallon of auspent 


: jam converts this into va) fine French jam. —Hrs. 8. Ci, Hoe a | 


Feurr JEvry. 


Paes: one box . gelatine, soak it one hour in a pint of cold water a 
when well soaked pour on a pint of boiling water; then put in a 
quart of any kind of fruit, strawberries, raspberries or cherries be- 
ing nice; add half cup sugar, one spoonful of extract of lemon ; 
pour into a mold, and when cold eat with cream and sugar on 
whipped cream. It is delicious.—Miss L. A. C., Ky. 


. 


Wine JELLY. eae ey 

One ounce Coxe’s gelatine, one pound loaf sugar; dissolve gelax 

_ fine in a pint boiling water, add sugar and a quart of white wine ; ; 
stir mixture very hard and pour in mold; when congealed, wrap 
: mold in a cloth dipped in warm water, turn out jelly and eat with 


} CS eae &. te ae Ga. 





 Inattention to the temperature of the water and too early aD 
- plication of salt cause great waste in boiling meats. To make fresh 
meat rich and nutritious it should be placed in a kettle of boiling 
water (pure soft water is best), skimmed well as soon as it begins to 
f, boil again, and placed where it will slowly but constantly boil. The — 
. ‘meat should be occasionally turned and kept well under the water, 
: and fresh hot water supplied as it evaporates in boiling. Plunging 
in hot water hardens the fibrine on the outside, encasing and re- 
_ taining the rich juices—and the whole theory of correct cooking, in 
a nut-shell, is to retain as much as possible of the nutriment of food. 

. No salt should be added until the meat is nearly done, as it extracts — 
the juices of the meat if added too soon. Boil gently, as rapid 
_ boiling hardens the fibrine and renders the meat hard, tasteless, 
: and scarcely more nutritious than leather, without really hastening 
the process of cooking, every degree of heat beyond the boiling. 
point being worse than wasted. There is a pithy saying: “ The 
) .” The bubbles should appear in 
one part of the surface of the water only, not all over it. This 
| liffers from ‘simmering, as in the latter there is merely a sizzling 
on Wy side of ‘the pan. ‘Salt meat should be put on in cold water | 










‘pound for fresh, and thirty- aoe for elt ‘iat the time to be modi- — 
fied, of course, by the quality of the meat. A pod of red pepper — 
nll the water will prevent the unpleasant odor of pape: from filling Bed 
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~ Roasting proper is almost iokows in these days of stoves and © 


Meee ha kine a much inferior process, having taken its place. In 
roasting the joint is. placed close to a brisk fire, turned so as to ex-. 
pose every part to the heat,.and then moved back to finish in a 
more moderate heat. The roast should be basted frequently with 
the drippings, and, when half cooked, with salt and water. 
- To roast in oven, the preparations are very simple. The fire 
must be bright and the oven hot. The roast will need no washing | 
if it comes from a cleanly butcher ; wiping with «u towel dampened 
in cold water is all that is Sea if washing is. necessary, dash 
over quickly with cold water and wipe dry. If meat has been kept — 
a Jittie too long, wash in vinegar, wipe dry, and dust with a very 
little flour to absorb the moisture. Place in pan, on a tripod, or two- 
or three clean bits of wood laid cross-wise of pan, to keep it out of — 
the fat. If meat is very lean, add a table-spoon or two of water: 
if fat, the juices of the meat will be sufficient, and the addition of 
the water renders it juiceless and tasteless. While the meat is in ~ 
the oven, keep the fire hot and bright, baste several times, and when © 
about half done turn it, always keeping the thick part of the meat _ 
in the hottest’ part of the oven. ‘Take care that every part of the 
roast, including the fat of the tenderloin, is ccoked so that the text- 
ure is changed. > 

If the fire has been properly made, and the roast is not aes it 
should not require replenishing, but, if necessary, add a little fuel 
at a time, so as not to check the fire, instead of waiting until a. 
great deal must be added to keep up the bright heat. Most 
persons like roast beef and mutton underdone, and less time is re- 
quired to cook them than for pork and veal or lamb, which must be — 
very well done. Fifteen minutes to the pound and fifteen minutes 
longer is the rule for beef and mutton, and twenty minutes to 
the pound and twenty minutes longer for pork, veal and lamb. 
The directions for beef apply equally well to pork, veal, mutton 
and lamb. Underdone meat is cooked throughout, so that the 
bright red juices follow the knife of the carver; if it is a livid 
purple it is raw, and unfit for food. When done, the roast should — 
be a rich brown, and the bottom of the pan covered with a thick 
Remove the joint, sift evenly over with fine salt, and it is 
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ready to serve. Never salt before or while cooking, as it draws 
out the juices. To prepare the gravy, pour off the fat gently, 
holding the pan steadily so as not to lose the gravy which underlies 
it; put pan on the stove, pour into it half a cup of boiling water 
(vary the quantity with the size of the roast; soup of any kind is 
better than water if at hand), add a little salt, stir with a spoon 
until the particles adhering to the sides of the pan are removed and 
dissolved, making a rich, brown gravy (some mix flour and water, 
and add as thickening). 

In roasting all meats, success depends upon basting frequently 
(by dipping the gravy from the pan over the meat with a large 
spoon), turning often so as to prevent burning, and carefully regu- 
lating the heat of the oven. Allow fifteen to twenty-five minutes 
to the pound in roasting, according as it is to be rare or well done, 
taking into consideration the quality of the meat. Roasts prepared 
with dressing require more time. In roasting meats many think it 
better not to add any water until the meat has been in the oven 
about half an hour, or until it begins to brown. 

Broiling is the most wholesome method of cooking meats, and is 
most acceptable to invalids. Tough steak is made more tender by 
pounding or hacking with a dull knife, but some of the juices are 
lost by the operation ; cutting it across in small squares with a sharp 
knife on both sides is better than either. Tough meats are also 
improved by laying for two hours on a dish containing three or 
_ four table-spoons each of vinegar and salad oil (or butter), a little, 
pepper, but no salt; turn every twenty minutes. ‘The action of the 
oil and vinegar softens the fibers without extracting their juices. 
Trim off all superfluous fat, but never wash a freshly-cut steak. 
Never salt or pepper steak or chops before or while cooking, but if 
very lean, dip in melted butter. Place the steak on a hot, well- 
greased gridiron, turn often so that the outside may be seared at 
once; when done, which will require from five to ten minutes, dish 
on a hot platter, season with salt and pepper and bits of butter, 
cover with a hot platter and serve at once. A small pair of tongs 
are best to turn steaks, as piercing with a fork frees the juices. If 
fat drips on the coals below, the blaze may be extinguished by 
sprinkling with salt, always withdrawing the gridiron to prevent the 
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steak from acquiring R smoky flavor. Always have a brisk fire, Soy : he 
whether you cook in a patent broiler directly over tue fire, or on a Ua 
gridiron over a bed of live coals. Broiling steak is the very last 





thing to be done in getting breakfast or dinner; every other dish . ee 
should be ready for the table, so that this may have the cook’s un- oo 
divided attention. A steel gridiron with slender bars is best, as the Hii 


common broad, flat iron bars fry and scorch the meat, imparting a 
disagreeable flavor. In using the patent broilers, such as the 
‘© American” and the later and better ‘‘ Dover,” care must be used e 
to keep all doors and lids of stove or range closed during the pro- — Ba 





cess. The dampers which shut off the draft to. the chimney should = 
be thrown open before beginning, to take the flames in that direc- ca 
tion. Never take the lid from broiler without first removing it from Mg x 


we 
fie ah 
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over the fire, as the smoke and flames rush out past the meat and 
amoke it. 

Frying is properly cooking in fat enough to cover the article, and 
when the fat is hot, and properly managed, the food is crisped at 


ees 
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the surface, and does not absorb the fat. The process of cooking in % 
just enough fat to prevent sticking has not yet been named in Eng: oe 


ae 


sae 


lish, and is sautéing, but is popularly known as frying, and ought 


to be banished from all civilized kitchens. The secret of success in ene 
frying is what the French call the ‘‘surprise.” The fire must be 4 
hot enough to sear the surface and make it impervious to the fat, i 
and at the same time seal up the rich juices. As soon as the meat ae 

% 


is browned by this sudden application of heat, the pan may be 
moved to a cooler place on the stove, that the process may be fin- : 
ished more slowly. For instructions as to heating the fat, see what et 
is said under head of “Fritters.” When improperly done, frying me 
results in an unwholesome and greasy mess, unfit for food, but with Ke 
care, plenty of fat (which may be used again and again), and the ae 
right degree of heat, nothing is easier than to produce a crisp, de- 5 ae 
licious, and healthful dish. 

To thaw frozen meat, place in a Warm room over nen or lay it 
for a few hours in cold water—the latter plan being the best. The 4c Ne 
ice which forma on the surface as it thaws is easily removed. If me oe 
cooked before it is entirely thawed, it will be tough. Meat once phen 


frozen should not be allowed to thaw until just before cooking. 
: | Fs ee Na 
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The most economical way to cut a ham is to slice, for the same 
meal, from the large end as well as from the thickest part; im this 
way a part of best and a part of the less desirable is brought on, 
and the waste of the meal is from the poorest, as the best is eaten 
first. After cutting a ham, if not to be cut from again soon, rub 
the cut side with corn meal; this prevents the ham from becoming 
rancid, and rubs off easily when the ham is needed again. 

Beef in boiling loses rather more than one-quarter ; in roasting it 
loses one-third; legs of mutton lose one-fifth in boiling, and one- 
third in roasting, and a loin of mutton in roasting loses rather more 
than a third. 

Beef suet may be kept a long time in a cool place without freez- 
ing, or by burying it deep in the flour barrel so as to entirely ex- 
clude the air. i 

The Peishes for meats are parsley, slices of lemon, sliced carrot, 
sliced beets, and currant jelly. 

For hints on buying meats, see “‘ Marketing.” 


BROILED BEEFSTEAK. 

Lay a thick tender steak upon a gridiron well greased with butter 
or beef suet, over hot coals; when done on one side have ready the 
warmed platter with a little butter on it, lay the steak, without 
pressing it, upon the platter with the cooked side down so that the 
juices which have gathered may run on the platter, quickly place it 
again on gridiron, and cook the other side. When done to liking, 
put on platter again, spread lightly with butter, season with salt 
and pepper, and place where it will keep warm (over boiling steam 
is best) for a few moments, but do not let butter become oily. 
Serve on hot plates. Many prefer to sear on one side, turn imme 
diately and sear the other, and finish cooking, turning often; gar- 
nish with fried sliced potatoes, or with browned potato balls the size 
of a marble, piled at each end of platter.—Mrs. W. W. W. 


FRIED* BEEFSTHAK. 

When the means to broil are not at hand, the next fen method 
is to heat the frying pan very hot, put in steak previously hacked, 
let remain a few moments, loosen with a knife and turn quickly 
several times; repeat this, and when done transfer to a hot platter, 








salt, pepper, and put over it bits of butter; pile the steaks one on 


top of another, and cover with a hot platter. This way of frying 


is both healthful and delicate. Or, heat the skillet, trim off the fat 
from the steak, cut in small bits and set on to fry; meanwhile 


pound steak, then draw the bits ‘of suet to one side and put in the. 


_ steak, turn quickly over several times so as to sear the outside, take 
out on a-hot platter previously prepared with salt and pepper, 
dredge well, return to skillet, repeating the operation until the 
steak is done; dish on a hot platter, covering with another platter, 
and place where it will keep hot while making the gravy. Place a 


table-spoon dry flour in the skillet, being sure to have the fat boiling — 


hot, stir until brown and free from lumps (the bits of suet may be 


Jeft in, drawing them ty one side until the flour is browned), pour 


in about ‘half a pint boiling water (milk or cream is better), stir 
well, season with pepper and salt, and serve in a gravy tureen. 
Spread bits of butter over steak and send to table at once. This is 
more economical, but not so wholesome as broiling. 


BEEFSTEAK SMOTHERED IN ONIONS. 


Slice the onions thin and drop in cold water: put steak in pan 
with a little suet. Skim out onions and add to steak, season with 


pepper and salt, cover tightly, and put over the fire. When the 


juice of the onions has dried up, and the meat has browned on one 


side, remove onions, turn steak, replace onions, and fry till done, — 


being careful not to burn. 
BoiLeD CoRNED BEEF. 


Soak over night if very salt, but if beef is young and properly : 
corned this is not necessary; pour over it cold water enough to_ 
cover it well, after washing off the salt. The rule for boiling meats — 


is twenty-five minutes to a pound, but corned beef should be placed 
on a part of the stove or range where it will simmer, not boil, un- 
interruptedly from four to six hours, according to the size of the 


piece. If tobe served cold, some let the meat remain in the liquor ~ 


until cold, and some let tough beef remain in the liquor until the 
next day, and bring it to the boiling point just before serving. Sim- 
mer a brisket or plate-piece until the bones are easily removed, fold 


over, forming a square or oblong piece, place sufficient weight on 
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top to press the parts closely together, and set where it will become _ 


cold. This gives a firm, solid piece to cut in slices, and is a delight- 


ful relish. Boil liquor down, remove the fat, season with pepper 
or sweet herbs, and save it to pour over finely minced scraps and 


pieces of beef; press the meat firmly into a mold, pour over it the 
- liquor, and place over it a close cover with a weight upon it. When _ 


turned from the mold, garnish with sprigs of parsley or celery, and 
serve with fancy pickles or French mustard.—Mrs. 8S. H. J. 


Breer a La Mope. 

In a piece of the rump, cut deep openings with a sharp knife; - 
put in pieces of pork cut into dice, previously rolled in pepper, salt, 
cloves and nutmeg. Into an iron stew-pan lay pieces of pork, 
sliced onions, slices of lemon, one or two carrots and a_bay-leaf; 


lay the meat on and put over it a piece of bread-crust as large as 


the hand, a half-pint wine and a little vinegar, and afterwards an 
equal quantity of water or broth, till the meat is half covered; 
cover the dish close and cook till tender. Then takeit out, rub the 
gravy thoroughly through a sieve, skim off the fat, add some sour 
cream, return to the stew-pan and cook ten minutes. Instead of 
the cream, capers or sliced cucumber pickles can be added to the © 
gravy if preferred, or a handful of grated ginger-bread or rye 
bread. The meat can also be laid for some days before in a spiced 
vinegar or wine pickle.—Mrs. L. S. Williston, Heidelberg, Germany. 


BorLED BEEF TONGUE. 

Wash clean, put in the pot with water to cover it, a pint of salt, 
and a small pod of red pepper; if the water boils away, add more 
so as to keep the tongue nearly covered until done; boil until it 
can be pierced easily with a fork, take out, and if needed for pres- 
ent use, take off the skin and set away to cool; if to be kept some 
days, do not peel until wanted for table. The same amount of salt 
will do for three tongues if the pot is large enough to hold them, 


always remembering to keep sufficient water in the kettle to cover 


all while boiling. Soak salt tongue over night, and cook in same 


“way, omitting the salt. Or, after peeling, place the tongue in sauce- 


pan with one cup water, one-half cup vinegar, four table-spoons - 
sugar, and cook till liquor is evaporated.—M. J. W. | 
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For six pounds of the round, take half dozen ripe tomatoes, cut 
up with two or three onions in a vessel with a tight cover, add half 
dozen cloves, a stick of cinnamon, and a little whole black pepper ; 
cut gashes in the meat, and stuff them with half pound of fat salt 


_ pork, cut into square bits; place the meat on the other ingredients, — 


and pour over them half a cup of vinegar and a cup of water; 
cover tightly, and bake in a moderate oven; cook slowly four or five 
hours, and, when about half done, salt to taste. When done, take 
out the meat, strain the gravy through a colander and thicken with 


flour.— Mrs. D. W. R., Washington City. 


Roast Breer wita Puppine. 
Bake exactly as directed for ordinary roast for the table; then 
make a Yorkshire pudding, to eat like vegetables with the roast, as 
follows: For every pint of milk take three eggs, three cups of flour, 


and a pinch of salt; stir to a smooth batter, and pour into the drip-. 


ping-pan under the meat, half an hour before it is done.—WMrs. C. 
r. Carson. 
Roast Beer. 
Take a rib-piece or loin-roast of seven to eight pounds. Beat it 
thoroughly all over, lay it in the roasting dish and baste it with 


melted butter. Put it inside the well-heated oven, and baste fre- 
- quently with its own fat, which will make it brown fan tender. If, 


when it is cooking fast, the gravy is growing too brown, turn a 
glass of German cooking wine into the bottom of the pan, and 
repeat this as often as the gravy cooks away. The roast needs 


about two hours time to be done, and must be brown outside but. 


inside still a little red.’ Season with salt and pepper. Squeeze a 


little lemon juice over it, and also turn the gravy upon it, after 


skimming off ay oe —Mrs. L. 8. Williston, Heidelberg, Ca 


Aa A. Brown Stew. : 

Put on stove a rather thick piece of beef with little bone and 
some fat; four hours before needed, pour on just boiling water 
enough to cover, cover with a close-fitting lid, boil gently, and as 
the water boils away add only just enough from time to time to 
keep from burning, so that when the meat is tender, the water may 
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mall | ie boiled away, as the faut will Wee the meat to near without 
burning; turn occasionally, brown ev enly over a slow fire, and make 
a gravy, by stirring flour and water together and adding to the 
drippings ; season with salt an hour before it is done.—Mrs. Ceba 
Aull. 

: Srewep Beer. 

Take a piece of the rump, pound’ it till tender, lay in an iron 
vessel previously lined with slices of pork and onions, with a few 
pepper-corns, dredge it with salt, and baste with melted butter. 
Cover close, over a good heat, and when it has fried a nice brown, 
add one pint German cooking wine and as much more good soup 
stock, and stew it till soft. Before serving, take out the meat, skim 
off the fat, add a table-spoon of flour mixed smooth with broth, add 
gradually still more broth, strain it through a sieve and turn over the 
previously dished meat. The meat can be laid for some days before 
_ in vinegar, or ina pe pickle, ¢ or be basted with either occasionally 
instead of lying 1 in it. 


Spicep Breer ToNnaue. 

‘Rub into the tongue a mixture of half a pint of sugar, a piece 
of saltpeter the size of a pea, and a table-spoon of ground cloves; 
immerse it in a brine made of three-fourths pound salt to two quarts 
_ water, taking care that it is kept covered; let lie two weeks, take 
out, wash well, and dry with a cloth; roll out a thin paste made of 
flour and water, wrap the tongue in it, and put it in pan to bake; 

bake slowly, basting well with lard and water ; when Se remove 
paste and skin, and serve. 


FRiep LIVER. 


Cut in thin slices and place on a platter, pour on boiling water 
and immediately pour it off (this seals the outside, takes away the 
unpleasant flavor, and makes it much more palatable); have ready 
in skillet on the stove, some hot lard or beef drippings, or both 
together, dredge the liver with rolled crackers or dried bread- 
crumbs rolled fine and nicely seasoned with pepper and salt, put 
in skillet, placing the tin coyer on, fry slowly until both sides are 
dark-brown, when the liver will. be thoroughly cooked. The time 
regain is about a quarter of an Bur. iat ene’ 





























Bt ee . Larpep Liver. 
Lard a calf’s liver with bacon or ham, season with salt and pep- 
per, tie a cord around the liver to keep in shape, put in a kettle 
with one quart of cold water, a quarter of a pound of bacon, one 
onion chopped fine, and one;tea-spoon sweet marjoram; let simmer 
slowly for two hours, pour off gravy into gravy-dish, and brown liver —- 
in kettle. Serve with the gravy.—Mrs. E. L. Fay, Washington 
Heights, New York City. 
FRIED TRIPE. 
Dede with flour, or dip in egg and cracker crumbs, fry in hot 
butter, or other fat, until a delicate brown on both sides, lay it on a 
dish, add vinegar to the gravy, and pour over the tripe (or the | 
vinegar may be omitted, and the gravy added, or the tripe may be 
served without vinegar or gravy). Or make a batter by mixing 
gradually one cup of flour with one of sweet milk, then add an ege 
well beaten and a little salt; drain the tripe, dip in batter, and fry 
in hot drippings or lard. Salt pork and pig’s-feet may be cooked 
by the same rule. ‘In buying tripe get the ‘‘ honey-combed.” 
To fricassee tripe, cut it in narrow strips, add water or milk to it, 
and a good bit of butter rolled in flour, season with pepper and a 
little salt, let simmer slowly for some time, and serve hot garnished 
with parsley... 
SOUsED TRIPE. 
After Prepanue it according to directions in ‘« How to cut and 
cure meats,” place in a stone jar in layers, seasoning every Jayer 
with pepper and salt, and pour over boiling vinegar, in which, if 
desired, a few whole cloves, a sprinkle of mace, and a stick of 
cinnamon have been boiled; or cover’ with the jelly or liquor in 
which the tripe was boiled. When wanted for table, take out of 
jar, scrape off the liquid, and either broil, fricassee, fry in butter, 
or fry plain.— Mrs. Eliza T. Carson, Mt. Pleasant Farm. 


TOAD-IN-THE-HOLE. 


Mix one pint flour and one egg with milk enough to make a bat 
ter (like that for batter-cakes), and a little salt; grease dish well 
with butter, ptt in lamb chops, add a little water with pepper — 


| ae Bene SES over it, and bake for one hour. 
; e . 
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BortED Mutton witH CAPER SAUCE. 


_ Have ready a pot of boiling water, and throw in a handful of 
salt; wash a leg of mutton and rub salt through ig If it is to be 
rare, cook about two hours; if well de three hours or longer, 
according to size. Boil a pint of milx;’ thicken with flour well 
blended, add butter, salt, pepper and two table-spoons of capers, or 
mint sauce if preferred.—Mrs. E. L. F. 


Oh 
Lamp STEWED wiTH PEASE. 

Cut the neck or breast in pieces, put it in a stew-pan with some 
salt pork sliced thin, and enough water to cover it; cover close and 
let stew until the meat is tender, then skim free from scum, add a. 
quart of green pease shelled, and more hot water, if necessary ; 
cover till the pease are done tender, then add a bit of butter rolled 
in flour, and pepper to taste; let simmer for a few minutes and 
serve. | 

Mutton Cuops. 

Season with salt and pepper, put in skillet, cover closely, and fry 
five minutes, turning over once; dip each chop in beaten egg, then 
in cracker or bread-crumbs, and fry till tender or nicely browned on 
each side; or put in oven in a dripping-pan, with a little water, 
salt and pepper; baste frequently and bake until brown. To broil 
lamb chops, trim neatly, broil over a clear fire, season with pepper 
and salt, and serve with green pease. 


: Lea or Murron A LA VENISON. 
Remove all rough fat from a leg of mutton, lay in a deep 
earthen dish, and rub into the meat very thoroughly the following 
mixture: One table-spoon salt, one each of’ celery, salt, brown 


sugar, black pepper, made mustard, allspice, and sweet herbs mixed 
and powdered. After these have been rubbed into all parts of 


meat, pour over it slowly a tea-cup good vinegar, cover tightly and 
set in a cool place for four or five days, turning ham, and basting 
it with liquid three or four times a day. To cook, leave in a clean 


_ kettle a quart boiling water, have in kettle an inverted tin-pan or 


rack made for the purpose; on it lay ham just as taken out of 
pickle; cover kettle tightly, and stew for four hours.. Do not allow 


water to touch the meat. Add a tea-cup of hot water to the pickle, 
ee 
& oe o . 
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it. When ready to serve, thicken the 
flour, strain through a fine strainer, and 
1a relish of currant jelly. 


and baste the har 
Jiquid in the kettle 
serve the meat wit.? 
: we =SséF'ocs. 

Frogs may be broilea, or made into a fricassee seasoned with | : 
tomato catsup. The hind legs alone are eaten, and are a great a 
delicacy. see ery ee 

| ‘ FRI ATELLI. ne ae 

Chop raw fresh pork very fine, add a little salt, plenty of pepper, = 
and two small onions chopped fine, half as much bread as there is a 
meat, soaked until soft, two eggs; mix well together, make into 
oblong patties, and fry like oysters. These are nice for breakfast; a we 
if used for pedis serve with sliced lemon.—Mrs. W. F. Wilcox. ue 


Bonep Ham. 

Having soaked a well-cured ham in tepid water over night, boil 
it till perfectly tender, putting it on in warm water; take up in a 
wooden tray, let cool, remove bone carefully, press the ham again 
into shape, return to boiling liquor, remove pot from fire, and let 
the ham remain in it till cold. Cut across and serve e cold. — Miss 
L. L. Richmond. 





BorteD Ham. 

Pour boiling water over it and let stand until cool enough to wash, 
scrape clean (some have a coarse hair-brush on purpose for cleaning 
hams), put in a thoroughly cleansed boiler with cold water enougn 
to cover; bring to the boiling point and then place on back part of 
stove to simmer steadily for six or seven hours or till tender when. 
pierced with a fork (if the ham weighs twelve pounds); be care- 
ful to keep water at boiling point, and not to allow it to go much 
above it. Turn the ham once or twice in the water ; when done 
take up and put into a baking-pan to skin; dip the hands in cold 
water, take the skin between the fingers and peel as you would an 
orange; set in a moderate oven, placing the lean side of the ham 
downward, and if you like, sift ‘over pounded or rolled crackers ; i 

bake one hour. The baking brings out a great quantity of fat, Nig 
leaving the meat much more delicate, and in warm weather it will et 
keep in a dry, cool place a long time; if there is a tendency to mold, 
set it a little while into the oven again. Or, after the ham is boiled 
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md sprinkle sugar 
regular cake-icing, 


and peeled, cover with the white of a raw 
or fine bread-crumbs over ~it; or cover. 
place in the oven and brown; or, quar © onions, stick whole 

allspice and black pepper in the quartempwith a knife make slits 
in the outside of the ham in which put the onions, place in dripping- 
pan, lay parsley around, and bake till nicely browned. Or, after 
boiling and peeling, dust with sugar, and pass a hot knife over it 
until it forms a caramel glaze, and serve without baking. A. still 
nicer way is to glaze with strong meat jelly or any savory jelly at 
hand, boiled down rapidly (taking great care to prevent burning) | 
until it is like glue. Brush this jelly over the ham when cool, and 
it makes it an elegant dish. The nicest portion of a boiled ham 
may be served in slices, and the ragged parts and odds and ends | 
chopped fine for sandwiches, or by adding three eggs to one pint 
of chopped ham a delicious omelet may be made. If the ham is 
very salt, it should lie in water over night. 


_ » Brorep Ham. 
Cut the ham-in slices of medium thickness, place on a hot grid- 


iron, and broil until the fat readily flows out and the meat is slightly 
browned, take from the gridiron with a knife and fork, drop into a 
pan of cold water, then return again to the gridiron, repeat several 
times, and the ham is done; place in a hot platter, add a few lumps 
of butter, and serve at once. If too fat, trim off a part; it is almost 
impossible to broil the fat part without burning, but this does not 
impair the taste. Pickled pork and breakfast bacon LS be broiled 


Mee the same way.—Mrs. A. E. Brand, 





Deuicious Frrep Ham. 
Place the slices in boiling water and cook till tender; put in fry- 


ing-pan and brown, and dish on a platter; fry some eggs by dripping 
gravy over them until done, instead of turning; take up carefully and 
lay them on the slices of ham. —Mrs. J. F. W 


| BAKED Pic. 

Take a pig about six weeks old, nicely prepared, score in squares, 
and rub lard all over it; make a dressing of two quarts of corn 
meal salted as if for bread, and mix to a stiff bread with boiling 
water; make into pans and bake. After this is baked brown, break 
it up, and add to it one-fourth pound of butter, pepper to taste. 





ys 


and thyme. Fill the pig till lena sew it up, and place it on its 
knees in the pan, which fill with as much water as will cook it. 
Baste it very frequently with the gravy, also two red pepper pods. 
Turn while baking same as turkey, and continue to baste till done. 
Some use turkey-dressing instead of above.—Mrs. M. L. Blanton, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


SPARE-RIB POT-PIE. 
Cut the spare-ribs once across and then in strips three or four 


inches wide, put on in kettle with hot water enough to cover, stew 


until tender, season with salt and. pepper, and turn out of kettle; 


replace a layer of spare-ribs in the bottom, add a layer of peeled 
_potatoes (quartered if large), some bits of butter, some small squares 
of baking-powder dough rolled quite thin, season again, then another 


layer of spare-ribs, and so on until the kettle is two-thirds full, 





leaving the squares of crust for the last layer; then add the liquor — 


in which the spare-ribs were boiled, and hot water if needed, cover, _ 


boil half to three-quarters of an hour, being careful to add hot water 
so as not to let it boil dry. The crust can be made of light biscuit 


dough, without ege or sugar, as follows: Roll thin, cut out, let rise, 


and use for pie, remembering to have plenty of water in the kettle, 
so that when the pie is made and the cover on, it need not be re- 


moved until dished. If, after taking up, there is not sufficient. 


gravy, add hot water and flour and butter rubbed together; season 
to taste, and serve. ‘Lo warm over pot-pie, set iv Ina aripping-pan 
in the oven, add, lumps of butter with gravy or hot water; more 
squares of eas may be laid on the top.—Mrs. W. W. W. | 


Pics’-rEer SouseE. 

Cut off the horny parts of feet and toes, scrape, clean, and wack? 
thoroughly, singe off the stray hairs, place in a kettle with plenty — 
of water, boil, skim, pour off water and add fresh, and boil until the 
bones will pull out easily ; do not bone, but pack in a stone jar with 


pepper and salt sprinkled between each layer; cover with good 


cider vinegar. When wanted for the table, take out a sufficient 
quantity, put in a hot skillet, add more vinegar, salt, and pepper 


if needed, boil until thoroughly heated, stir in a smooth thicken- 


ing of flour and water, and boil until flour is cooked; serve hot as 
a nice breakfast dish. Or, when the feet have boiled until perfectly 
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tender, remove the bones and pack in stone jar as above; slice 
down cold when wanted for use. Let the liquor in which the feet are 


boiled stand over night; in the morning remove the fat and pre- 
pare and preserve for use as directed in the Medical Department. 


Piqa’s-HEAD CHEESE. 

Having thoroughly cleaned a hog’s or pig’s head, split it in two, 
take out the eyes and the brain; clean the ears, throw scalding 
water over the head and ears, then scrape them well; when very 
clean, put in a kettle with water to cover it, and set it over a rather 


- quick fire; skim it as any scum rises; when boiled so that the flesh 


leaves the bones, take it from the water with a skimmer into a large 
wooden bowl or tray; then take out every particle of bone, chop the 
meat fine, season to taste with salt and pepper (a little pounded 


sage may be added), spread a cloth over the colander, put the meat 
in, fold cloth closely over it, lay a weight on it so that it may press 


the whole surface equally (if it be lean use a heavy weight, if fat, 
a lighter one) ; when cold take off weight, remove from colander, 


and place in crock. Some add vinegar in proportion of one pint to 


a gallon crock. Clarify the fat from the cloth, colander, and liquor 
of the pot, and use for frying. 
Frtep PorksTEaks. 
Fry like beefsteaks, with pepper and salt; or sprinkle with dry 
ponctnd sage if the sausage flavor is liked. Mrs, B. A. Fay. 


Friep Saut Pork. 

Cut in rather thin slices, and freshen by letting lie an hour or two 
in cold water or milk and water, roll in flour and fry till crisp (if 
in a hurry, pour boiling water on the slices, let stand a few minutes, 
drian, roll in flour and fry as before) ; drain off most of the grease 
from frying-pan, stir in while hot one or two table-spoons of flour, 
about half a pint new milk, a little pepper, and salt if not salt 
enough already from the meat; let boil and pour into gravy dish. 
This makes a nice white gravy when properly made. 

Roast Pork. 

A small loin of pork, three table-spoons bread-crumbs, one onion, 
half a tea-spoon chopped sage, half tea-spoon salt, half tea-spoon 
pepper, one ounce chopped suet, one table-spoon drippings. Sepa- 








| rate ach joint of the loin with the ee and then make an in- 


cision with a knife into the thick part of the pork in which to put 


together with the onion, which must have previously been finely 
chopped. Add to this the sage, pepper, salt and suet, and when all 


is thoroughly mixed, press the mixture snugly into ‘the incision 


already made in the pork, and sew together the edges of the meat 


with needle and thread, to confine the stuffing. Grease well a sheet — 


of kitchen paper, with drippings, place the loin into this, securing 
it with a wrapping of twine. Put to bake in a dry baking-pan, ip 
a brisk oven, basting immediately and constantly as the grease draws 
out, and roast .a length of time, allowing twenty minutes to the 





the stuffing. Prepare the stuffing by mixing the bread-crumbs — 


_ 


pound and twenty minutes longer. Serve with apple-sauce or apple- 


fritters. —Miss M. L. Dods. 


. Roast SPARE-RIB. 
fam off the rough ends neatly, crack the ribs across the middle, 
rub with salt and sprinkle with pepper, fold over, stuff with turkey- 
dressing, sew up tightly, place in dripping-pan with pint of water 


baste frequently, turning over once so as.to bake both sides equally 


until a rich brown. 


YANKEE PorK AND BEANS. 


Pick over carefully a quart of beans and let them soak over 


night; in the morning wash and drain in another water, put on to 


boil in cold water with half a teaspoon of soda; boil about thirty 


minutes (when done the skin of a bean will crack if taken out and 


blown upon), drain, and put in an earthen pot first a slice of pork — 
and then the beans, with two or three table-spoons of molasses. 


When the beans are in the pot, put in the center half or three- 


fourths of a pound of well-washed salt pork with the rind scored ins 


slices or squares, and uppermost, season with pepper and salt if 
needed ; cover all with hot water, and bake six hours or longer in 


a moderate oven, adding hot water as needed; they can not be 


baked too long. Keep covered so that they will not burn on the 
top, but remove cover an hour or two before serving, to brown the 


top and crisp the pork. This is the Yankee dish for Sunday breakfast. KS aa 
[tis often baked the day before, allowed to remain in the oven all | 
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night, and browned in the morning. Serve in the dish in which 


they are cooked, and always have enough left to know the luxury 


of cold beans, or baked beans warmed over. If salt pork is too 


robust for the appetites to be served, season delicately with salt, 


pepper, and a little butter, and roast a fresh spare-rib to serve with : 
them. 


FrRirep VEAL CUTLETS. © « 


Make a batter of half pint of milk, a well-beaten egg, and flour; 
fry the veal brown in sweet lard or beef-drippings, dip it in the 


batter and fry again till brown; drop some spoonfuls of batter in . 


the hot lard after the veal is taken up, and serve them on top of 
the meat; put a little flour paste in the gravy with salt and pepper, 
let it come to a boil and pour it over the whole. The veal should 


be cut thin, pounded, and cooked nearly an hour. Cracker crumbs 


and egg may be used instead of batter, but the skillet should then 
be kept covered, and’the veal cooked slowly for half an hour over 
a moderate fire. If a gravy is wanted sprinkle a little flour in the 
pan, add salt and pepper and a little water, let come to a boil, and 


pour over the cutlets; or, pound well, squeeze juice of lemon over — 


the slices, let stand an hour or two, dip in’ beaten egg and then in 
fine bread-crumbs (if no stale bread is at hand dry slices in a cool 
oven), plunge at once into hot fat enough to cover. The slices will 
brown before they are thoroughly cooked, and the pan should be 
drawn aside to a cooler place to ‘ finish” more slowly. 


Fish may be fried in the same way; when done the meat will sep . 


arate readily from the bone when a knife is inserted. They may be 


= 


dipped in milk and then in flour, instead of in egg and bread- 
crumbs; sift salt evenly over the meat or fish just before serving. 
The bread-crumbs should be fine; if coarse, they crumble off with 
the egg in cooking. 

VeAL Loar. 

Chop fine three pounds of leg or loin of veal and three-fourths 
pound salt pork, chopped finely together; roll one dozen crackers, 
put half of them in the veal with two eggs, season with pepper and 
a little salt if needed; mix all together and make into a solid form; 


then take the crackers that are left and spread smoothly over the 


outside ; bake one hour, and eat cold.—Gov. Tilden, N. Y. 
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Roast Lory or VEAL. 


Wash and rub thoroughly with salt and pepper, leaving in the 
kidney, around which put plenty of salt; roll up, let stand two 
hours; in the meantime make dressing of bread-crumbs, salt, pep- 
per, dnd chopped parsley or thyme moistened with a little hot 
water and butter—some prefer chopped salt pork—also add an ege. 
Unroll the veal, put the dressing well around the kidney, fold, and 


secure well with several yards white cotton twine, covering the — 


meat in all directions; place in the dripping-pan with the thick 
. side down, put to bake in a rather hot oven, graduating it to 


moderate heat afterward; in half an hour add a little hot water to ~ 


the pan, baste often ; in another half hour turn over the roast, and 
when nearly done, dredge lightly with flour, and baste with melted 
butter. Before serving, carefully remove the twine. A four-pound 
roast thus prepared will bake thoroughly tender in about two hours. 
To make the gravy, skim off fat if there is too much in the drippings, 
dredge some flour in the pan, stir until it browns, add some hot 
water if necessary, boil a few moments and serve in gravy-boat. 
This roast is very nice to slice down cold for Sunday dinners. 
Serve with green pease and lemon jelly. 


STEWED KIDNEY. 


Boil kidneys the night before till very tender, turn meat an | 
gravy into a dish and cover over. In the morning, boil for a fev 


moments, thicken with flour and water, add part of an onion chopped 
very fine, pepper, salt, and a lumpof butter, and pour over toasted 
broad well buttered.— Mrs. ie dS a 


Vear STEW. 


Boil two and a half pounds of the breast of veal one hour iy © 
water enough to cover, add a dozen potatoes, and cook half an heur; ; 
before taking off the stove, add one pint of milk and flour enough 
to thicken; season to taste. If preferred, make a crust as for 
chicken-pie, bake in two pie-pans, place one of the crusts on the 
platter, pour over the stew, and place the other on top, — Kate ma 
son, Millersburg, Ky. 
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SWEET-BREADS. + 

These are great delicacies. There are two in a calf, one from 
neck called ‘throat sweet-bread,” the other from near the heart 
called ‘heart sweet-bread.” The latter is most delicate. Select 
the largest. The color should be clear and a shade darker than the 
fat. Before cooking let the sweet-breads lie for half an hour in 
- Juke-warm water, then throw into boiling water to blanch and 
harden, and then into cold water to cool; after which draw off the 
outer casing, remove the little pipes, and cut into thin slices. Sweet- 
Reo breads do not keep well, and should be fresh, and must be kept in 
as a cold, dry place. They should be thoroughly cooked. In lard- 

ar ing sweet-bread, take deep, long stitches, or they will break out. 

To broil, prepare as above, spread plenty of butter over them, 

and broil ona gridiron over hot coals, turning often. 

To fricassee, cut up the remnant of a cooked sweet-bread in small 
pieces, prepare a gravy by melting two table-spoons butter and 
stirring in a table-spoon flour, and adding a tea-cup of soup stock 

+ or water; lay pieces of sweet-bread in pan with gravy, season with 
pepper and salt, end boil up once. Garnish with sliced lemon or 
pieces of fried bread. Ifsweet-breads are fresh, cut into thin slices, 
let simmer slowly in the gravy for three-quarters of an hour, and 
add a well-beaten egg, two table-spoons cream, and a spoonful 
chopped parsley ; stir all together for a few minutes, and serve im- 
mediately. — 

To fry, parboil five minutes, wipe dry, lard with narrow strips of 
salt fat pork with a larding-needle, put a very little butter or lard 
into a frying-pan, lay in the sweet-breads when it is hot, and fry to 

' p erisp brown, turning often. Or, slice thin, sprinkle over grated 

* nutmeg and chopped parsley, dip into a batter made of one cup 
milk, one egg, one cup of flour, a pinch of salt, and a half tea- 
spoon baking-powder, and fry like fritters. 

To roast, parboil large ones, and, when cold, lard with salt pork 
as above. Roast brown in a moderate oven, basting often with 

Behe. butter and water. Serve with white sauce or tomato sauce poured 

over them. For sweet-breads with green pease, lard five sweet-breads 
with strips of salt pork (project evenly about half an inch on the 
upper side), put on the fire with a half pint water, and let stew | 
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slowly for half an hour, take out and put ina small dripping-pan 
with a little butter and a sprinkle of flour; brown slightly, add half 
a gill of mingled milk and water, and season with pepper; heat a 
half pint of cream, and stir it in the gravy inthe pan. Have pease 
ready boiled and seasoned, place the sweet-breads in the center of 
the dish, pour the gravy over them, and put pease around them. _ 


VEAL WITH OysTrERSs. 


Fry two pounds tender veal cut in thin bits, and dredged with | 


flour, in sufficient hot lard to prevent sticking; when nearly done 

add one and a half pints of fine oysters, thicken with flour, season 

with salt and pepper, and cook until done. Serve hot in covered dish. 
Srurrep Hearr. 

‘Take a beef’s or sheep’s or veal’s heart, wash deeply and thoroughly 
so as to remove all blood, make the two cells into one by cutting 
through the partition with a long, sharp knife, being careful not to 
cut through to the outside; make a stufting of bread crumbs same 
as for roast turkey, fill the cavity, cover with greased paper or cloth 
to secure stuffing, and bake in a deep pan with plenty of water, for 
two hours or longer, basting and turniny often, as the upper part 
aente is apt to get dry. While heart is roasting, put the valves 

‘“‘ deaf ears,” which must be cut off after washing, into a sauce- 
pan, with pint of cold water and a sliced onion. Let simmer slowly 
one hour; melt in saucepan tablespoon of butter, add a tablespoon 
flour, then the strained liquor from valves, and serve as gravy. 

VEAL OR CHICKEN POT-PIE. | ; 

Put two or three pounds veal (a piece with ribs is good), cut in 4 
- dozen pieces, in a quart of cold water; make a quart of soda-bis 
cuit dough, take two-thirds of dough, roll to a fourth of an inch 
thick, cut in strips one inch wide by three long; pare and slice six 
potatoes; boil veal till tender, take out all but three or four pieces, 
put in two handfuls of potatoes and several strips of dough, then 
add pieces of veal and dough, seasoning with salt, pepper, and a 





little butter, until all the veal is in pot; add boiling water enough — ae 


to cover, take rest of dough, roll out to size of pot, cut several holes 


to let. steam escape, and place over the whole. Put on a tight lid 


and boil (gently) twenty or thirty minutes without uncovering. 
14 ; 
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Butter or lard for pastry should be sweet, fresh and solid. 
When freshly-made butter can not’ be had, wash well, kneading 
while under cold water, changing the water two or three times, and 
then wiping dry with a napkin. The board on which the butter is 
rolled should bé hard and smooth, and never used for any other 
purpose. 

A very nice. paste for family use may be made by Soiniae the 
quantity of shortening to even so little as a half pound to a quart 
of flour, especially when children or dyspeptics are to be considered. 
With the exception of mince-pies, which are warmed over before 
serving, all pies should be’ eaten the day they are baked. In warm 
weather, when not ready to bake immediately after making up 
paste, keep it in the ice-chest till wanted, several days if necessary, 
and, in any event, it is better to let it thus remain for one or two 
hours. Roll always with a well-floured rolling-pin. 

To prevent the juice of pies from soaking into the under crust, 
- beat an egg well, and with a bit of cloth dipped into the egg, rub 
over the crust before filling the pies. 

For a more wholesome pie-crust shortening, boil beans or potatoes 
until soft, make into a broth, work through a colander, mix as much 
into the flour as can be done and preserve sufficient tenacity in the 
dough. Knead moderately stiff, and roll a little thicker than crust 
shortened with lard. It is a good plan to make a puff-paste for the 
top crust, and for the under crust use less shortening. 

When using green currants, pie-plant, gooseberries, or other fruits 


which require the juice to be thickened, fill the lower crust, sprinkle 
(210) . 
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corn starch evenly over, and put on the upper crust. This pre- 
vents the juice from running over, and, when cold, forms a nice 
jelly. Do not sprinkle with sugar until the fruit is placed in the 
crust, as the sugar sets the juice free. In all pies with top crust, 
make air-holes, or the crust will burst. These may be arranged in 
any fanciful shape, and are best made by the point of the bowl of 
an inverted tea-spoon pressed through the crust while on the board, 
and gently drawn apart when taken up to put over the fire. Mer- 
ingue, for pies or puddings, is made in the proportion of one table- 
spoon sugar to white of one egg, with flavoring added. Never fill 


_ pies until just before putting them in the oven. Always use tin 


ple-pans, since, in earthen pans, the under crust is not likely to be 
well baked. Just before putting on the upper crust, wet the rim 
of the lower with the finger dipped in water, or with a thick paste 
of flour and water, or egg and flour, and press the two crusts firmly 
together; this will prevent that bane of all pastry cooks—a_ burst 
pie. Bake fruit pies in a moderate oven, having a better heat at_ 
the bottom than at the top of the oven, or the lower crust will be 
clammy and raw. When done, the crust will separate from the 
pan, so that the pie may be easily Le ‘Remove at once from 
the tins, or the crust will become ‘‘ soggy.” | 

The secret of success in making puff-paste is to secure the great- 
est possible number of layers of butter and dough (alternately) as 
the result of folding and rolling. This is best accomplished, as will 
readily be perceived, by increasing the quantity of butter; the more 
you use, the greater the number of layers before the butter is ex- 
hausted by absorption into the dough. ‘On the other hand, too 
much butter produces equally bad results; a quantity of butter 
equal to the flour is the most, and three-fourths pound of butter 
to a pound of flour the least, that can be used in puff-paste with 
good results. For pastry for the family table the proportion of 
butter may be reduced to one-fourth as much butter < as flour, and 
lard or suet may be substituted for butter. 

In making puff-paste, it is a mistake to suppose that lessening the 
quantity of butter is economical. For instance, tartlets cut one- 
fourth of an inch thick from paste made with half a pound of but- 


_ ter to a pound of flour, will not be any thicker or higher when 
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: baked than those cut from paste half as as at made with ’ 


three-fourths pound butter to a pound of flour. Thus, by using one- 
fourth more butter double the bulk results, besides the satisfaction 
of having good light pastry. In washing or egging pastry, be care- 
ful not to allow the egg or milk, or whatever is used, to run down 
over the edges, or, as it sets by the heat of the oven, it will bind 
the edges and prevent them from opening fully. In rolling, use 
the rolling-pin as lightly as possible, and take care that the pressure 
is even. The layers will be even or uneven just in proportion as 


the pressure is even or uneven. Be careful not to break the dough, 


or the butter will be forced through, and thus destroy the evenness 
of the layers. If the dough breaks, cover it with a piece of ‘plain 
dough,” dust it well with flour, and continue rolling. (It 1s well 

to keep a piece of plain dough in reserve for this purpose. ) eS 


Aunty PHELPS’ Pie Crust. 
To one pint of sifted flour, add one even tea-spoon baking powder, 
and sweet cream enough to wet the flour, leaving crust a little stiff. 
This is enough for two pies. 


Goop Common PASTE. 

‘One coffee-cup lard, three of sifted flour, and a little salt. In 
winter soften the lard a little (but not in summer), cut it well into 
the flour with a knife, then mix with cold water quickly into a 
moderately stiff dough, handling as little as possible. This makes 
four common-sized covered pies. Take a new slice of paste each 


time for top crust. After rolling spread with a tea-spoon, butter, 


fold and roll again, using the trimmings, etc., for under. crust.— 
Miss Katy Rupp. | | | 
; GRAHAM PASTE. 
Mix lightly half a pound Graham flour, half a pint sweet cream, 
half a teaspoon salt, roll, and bake like other pastry. 


Purr PASTE. 

Take three-fourths pound of butter (be sure that it is of the best 
quality), free it from salt (by working it in water), form it in a 
square lump, and place it in flour for half an hour to harden ; place 
one pound of flour in a bowl, take two ounces of butter and rub it 
“fine” into the flour, wet the flour into dough with oon water, 
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waking it as near ay possible the same consistency as the butter 
(so that the two will roll out evenly together); now place the dough 
on the pastry board, dust it under and over with flour, and roll it 
out in a piece say twelve inches long and six wide; now flour butter 
well, and roll that out in a sheet about eight iene long and five 
wide, (this will cover about three-fourths of the dough, leaving one- 
fourth of the dough, and about half an inch around the sides and 
top edge, without butter). Place the sheet of butter on the dough 
as described ; take half a tea-spoon cream tartar, mix it with twice 
its bulk of flour, and sprinkle it evenly over the butter; now fold 
the one-fourth not covered with butter, over on the butter, then 
fold the other part with the butter on it over on that, and you will 
then have three layers of dough and two of butter. Roll out to its 
original size, dust with flour, fold it as before, roll out again, dust 
with flour, and fold again; repeat twice more, giving it four rollings 
and foldings; when rolled out for the last time, cut it through in 
two even pieces, and place one-on the other, and the paste is ready 
to roll in any shape desired. 

In warm weather it is necessary to place it in a cool place after 
every second rolling; in very warm weather after each rolling, and 
sometimes on ice. A good, firm, tough butter is best for the pur- 
pose. ‘Take care not to use carbonate of soda or saleratus instead 
of cream tartar; use a sharp cutter to cut out tartlets; give a rapid 
downward cut so that it will cut, not drag through, so that the 


layers may not be pressed together, so as to prevent their opening 


readily when baking, thus preventing the tartlets from raising fully. 
After they are cut, place them on the pans or in the patty-pans 


upside down, because the cutter in dividing the paste presses down. 


ward toward the board, closing the layers, and if placed in oven 
_ right side up, the edges pressed somewhat closely together can not 
open fully, consequently do not rise well, but, if inverted, the layers 
open more evenly at the edges.—C. H. King, Orange, N. J. 


Purr PASTE. 


One heaping pound superfine sifted flour, one of butter, which. 


has first been folded in a napkin and gently pressed to remove al} 
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‘moisture; place the flour on board (on Aaabie slab is Petter): make | 
a well in center, squeeze in juice of half a lemon, and add yolk of | 
one egg, beaten with a little ice-water; stir with one hand and drop 
in ice-water with the other, until the paste is as hard as the butter ; 
roll paste out in a smooth square an inch thick, smooth sides with 
a rolling-pin, spread the butter over half the paste; lay the other 
half over like an old-fashioned turn-over, leave it for fifteen min- 
utes in a cold place, then roll out in a long strip, keeping the edges 
smooth, and double it in three parts, as follows: Fold one-third over 
on the middle third, roll it down, then fold over the other outside 
third, roll out in a long strip and repeat the folding process—rolling 
across this time so that the butter may not run “in streaks” by 
being always rolled the same way ; let it lie for fifteen minutes, and 
repeat this six times, allowing fifteen minutes between each rolling 
to cool, otherwise the butter will ‘oil,” and. the paste is ready for 
use. Handle as little as possible Eh roush the whole process. All 
the flour used must be of the very best quality, and thoroughly 
sifted. ‘he quantity of water deperids on the capacity of the flour 
to abscrb it, which is quite variable. Too little makes the paste 
toug’s, and too much makes it thin, and prevents the flakiness so 
desirable. Rich paste requires a quick oven. This may be made 
in one-fourth the quantity given above, and is then much more 
easily handled.—Mrs. V. G. Hush, Mirnbaatie Minn. 
PasrE witH Suet. | 
Roll a halfpound of the best suet, with very little membrane 
Tunning through it, on a board for several minutes, removing all 
the skin and fibers that appear when rolling; the suet will be a 
pure and sweet shortening, looking like butter; or the suet may 
be chopped fine and the fibers removed. Rub the suet into a. 
pourd of flour, add a tea-spoon salt, and mix it with a half 
pint of ice-water ; roll out for the plates, and put on a little butter 
in flakes, rolling it in as usual. Some add a tea-spoon baking. 
powder. . 


* 


AppLE MerIncur Pre: 
Pare, slice, stew and sweeten ripe, tart and juicy apples, mash 
and season with nutmeg, (or stew lemon peel with them for flavor), 
“fill crust and bake till done; spread over the apple a thick meringue 
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made by whipping to froth whites of three eges for anol pie, sweet- 

ening with three table-spoons powdered sugar; flavor with vanilla, 
beat until it will stand alone, and cover pie three-quarters of an 
inch thick. Set back in a quick oven till well ‘ set,” and eat cold. 
In their season substitute peaches for apples. 


APPLE CusTARD PIE. 

Peel sour apples and stew until soft, and not much water is left 
in them, and rub through a colander. Beat three eggs for each 
pie. Put in in proportion of one cup butter, and one of sugar for 
three pies. Season with nutmeg.— Mrs. D. G. Cross. 


Driep APPLE PIE. 

Very good pies may be made of the ‘‘ Alden” dried apples, by 
stewing in a very little water; sweeten and make like any other. 
The home dried apples are best when stewed very soft, and mashed 
through a colander. When stewing put in two or three small pieces Be 
of lemon or orange peel (previously dried and saved for cooking ce 
purposes); flavor with a very little spice of any kind. Sweeten and ey 
season before putting into the pie-pan. A beaten egg may be stirred ae 
in. Bake with two crusts, rolled thin, and warm slightly before — en 
eating. 





SLICED-APPLE Ptr. ati a 

Line pie-pan with crust, sprinkle with sugar, fill with tart apples ts 
sliced very thin, sprinkle sugar and a very little cinnamon over © : 
them, and add a few small bits of butter, and a table-spoon 
water; dredge in flour, cover with the top crust, and bake 3 ah 
half to three-quarters of an hour; allow four or five table-spoons oy 
sugar to one pie. Or, line pans with crust, fill with sliced apples, ; ie 
put on top crust and bake; take off top crust, put in sugar, bits of . 
butter and seasoning, replace crust and serve warm. It is delicious ie 
with sweetened cream. Crab-apple pie, if made of ‘‘ Transcend- 
ents,” will fully equal those made of larger varieties of the apple.— 
Mrs. D. Buzton. | 
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BANANA PIE. 
Slice raw bananas, add butter, sugar, allspice and vinegar, or 
boiled cider, or diluted jelly; bake with two crusts. Cold boiled | 
sweet potatoes may be used instead of bananas, and are very nice. = 
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| Corn SrarcH PIs. | 
One quart milk, yolks of two eggs, two table-spoons corn starch, 
two cups sugar; mix starch in a little milk, boil the rest of the 
milk to a thick cream, beat the yolks and add starch, put in the 
boiled milk and add sugar; bake with an under crust, beat whites 
with two table-spoons sugar, and put on top of pies, and, when 
done, return to oven and brown.—WMrs. J. W. Grubbs, Richmond, 


Cream Pin. 
Beat oul together the white of one egg, half tea-cup sugar, 
and table-spoon of flour; then add tea-cup rich milk (some use part _ 


cream), bake with a bottom crust, and grate nutmeg on top.—Mrs. 


Luther Inggett. 
Onis PIE. 


Pour a pint cream upon a cup and a half powdered sugar; let 
stand until the whites of three eggs have been beaten to a stiff 
froth; add this to the cream, and beat up thoroughly, grate a little 
nutmeg over the mixture, and bake in two pies without upper 
crusts.—Mrs. Henry C. Meredith, 


Wurprep Cream Pie. 

Sweeten with white sugar one tea-cup very thick sweet cream, 
made as cold as possible without freezing, and flavor with lemon 
or vanilla to taste; beat until as light as eggs for frosting, and keep 
cool until the crust is ready; make crust moderately rich, prick well 
with a fork to prevent blistering, bake, spread on the cream, and 
to add finish put bits of jelly over the top. The above will make 
two pies.—Mrs. A. M. Alexander, Harrisburg. : 


CrumB PI. 

Gacck in a little warm water one tea-cup bread-crumbs half an 
hour, add three table-spoons sugar, half a table-spoon butter, half a 
cup of cold water, a little vinegar, and nutmeg to suit the taste; 
_ bake with two crusts, made the same as for other Pies. — Miss Syl- 


via, J. Courter. 
Cocoa-NuT PIE. 


One pint milk, a cocoa-nut, tea-cup sugar, three eggs; grate cocoa- 
nut, mix with the yolks of the eggs and sugar, stir in the milk, 
filling the pan even full, and bake, Beat whites of eggs to froth, 
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stirring in three table-spoons pulverized sugar, pour over ‘vie and 
_bake to a light brown. If prepared cocoa-nut is used, one heaping- 


tea-cup is required.—Miss N. B. Brown, Washington City. 


Cusrarp Pre. 


Heat one quart good rich milk in a tin-pan set in a skillet of hot. 


water; take five eggs, four large tablespoons sugar, and a little 


salt, beat sugar and eggs a little, and pour in the milk; flavor to. 


suit the taste and have oven hot when put in to bake. Then cook 
slowly so as not to boil, as that spoils it; test with a knife, when. 


done it will not stick to blade. Without the crust, this makes a. 


delicious baked custard. Bake in a deep tin—Mrs. C. B. Boody, 


Kirkhoven, 
CusTARD PIr. 


For a large pie, take three eggs, one pint of milk, half cup sugar, 


and flavor. The crust for custard pies may be baked (not too hard). 


before putting in the custard; prick it before putting it in oven to. 


prevent blistering. This prevents it from becoming soggy.—Mrs. 


N. 8. Long. : 
Cuess PI. 


Three eggs, two-thirds cup sugar, half cup butter (half cup milk 


may be added if not wanted so rich); beat butter to a cream, then. 
add yolks and sugar beaten to a froth with the flavoring; stir all 
together rapidly, and bake in a nice crust. When done, spread 
with the beaten whites, and three table-spoons sugar and a little. 
flavoring. Return to oven, and brown slightly. This makes one: 
pie, which should be served immediately.— Mrs. J. Carson, Glendale. 


GREEN CURRANT PIE. 
Line an inch pie-dish with good pie-crust, sprinkle over the bot-. 


tom two heaping table-spoons sugar and two of flour (or one of corn, 


starch) mixed; then pour in one pint green currants washed clean,, 


and two table-spoons currant jelly; sprinkle with four heaping 


table-spoons sugar, and add two table-spoons cold water ; cover and 
bake fifteen or twenty minutes.—Miss S. Alice Melching. 


Rive Currant PIE. , « 
One cup mashed ripe currants, one of sugar, two table-spoons 


water, one of flour beaten with the yolks of two eggs; bake, frost. — 
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pardoned sugar, and brown in oven.— Mrs. W. E. eas | 


CHERRY PI. 

Line a pie-tin with rich crust; nearly fill with the carefully © 
seeded fruit, sweeten to taste, and sprinkle evenly with a tea-spoon 
corn-starch or a table-spoon flour, add a table-spoon of butter cut 
into small bits and scattered over the top; wet edge of. crust, put on 
upper crust, and press the edges closely together, taking care to pro- 
vide holes in the center for the escape of the air. Pies from black- 
berries, raspberries, etc., are all made in the same way, regulating . 
the quantity of the sugar by the tartness of the fruit. Aig 


Lemon Piz. 

One lemon grated, one cup sugar, the yolks of three eggs, small 
pieces butter, three table-spoons milk, two tea-spoons corn starch ; 
beat all together and bake in a rich crust; beat the whites with 
three table-spoons sugar, place on the pie when done, and then 
brown in the oven.—Mrs. W. E. Scobey. 


Lemon Pre. 
Four eggs, one and a half cups sugar, two-thirds cups water, two 
 table-spoons flour, one lemon. Beat the yolks of eggs until very 
smooth (beat the yolks a long time and whip the whites well), add 
the grated peel of lemon and the sugar, beat well, stir in the flour, 
and add the lemon juice (if lemons are small two may be necessary), 
and lastly the water; stir well, and pour in pie-pans lined with 
paste. When baked, take from oven, and spread over them the 
whites of the eggs beaten dry and smooth with four table-spoons 
pulverized sugar; return to oven and brown slightly. The above 
pe is for two pies. —Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith. 


AppLELEss Mince-Mrar. 

Gian Ane eight pounds green tomatoes, add six pounds sugar, one 
ounce each of cloves, cinnamon and allspice, simmer slowly till 
‘tomatoes are cledr, then put away in a covered jar. For pies in 
winter, take in the proportion of two-thirds tomatoes and one-third 
meat, and season with butter, boiled cider, sugar if needed, etc., as 
regular mince pies would be seasoned. | 
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Mrince-Mzart. 

Take five or six pounds scraggy beef—a neck piece will do—and 
put to boil in water enough to cover it; take off the scum that 
rises when it reaches the boiling point, add hot water from time to 
time until it is tender, then remove the lid from the pot, salt, let 
boil till almost dry, turning the meat over occasionally in the liquor, 
take from the fire, and let stand over night to get thoroughly cold; 
“pick bones, gristle, or stringy bits from the meat, chop very fine, 


mincing at the same time three pounds of nice beef suet; seed and 


cut four pounds raisins, wash ‘and dry four pounds currants, slice 
thin a pound of citron, chop fine four quarts good-cooking tart ap- 
ples; put into a large pan together, add two ounces cinnamon, one 
of cloves, one of ginger, four nutmegs, the juice and grated rinds 


of two lemons, one table-spoon salt, one tea-spoon pepper, and two — 


pounds sugar. Put in a porcelain kettle one quart boiled cider, or, 
better still, one quart currant or grape juice (canned when grapes 
are turning from green to purple), one quart nice molasses or syrup, 
and, if you have any syrup left from sweet pickles, add some of 


that, also a good lump of butter; let it come to boiling point, and 


pour over the ingredients i in the pan after having first mixed them 


well, then mix again thoroughly. Pack in jars and put in a cool 


‘place, and, when cold, pour molasses over the top an eighth of an 
inch in thickness, and cover tightly. This will keep two months. 


For baking, take some out of a jar, if not moist enough add a little 3 


hot water, and strew a few whole raisins over each pie. Instead of 


boiled beef, a beef’s-heart or roast meat may be used ; and a good: 


proportion for a few pies is one-third chopped meat and two-thirds 
apples, with a little suet, raisins, spices, butter, and salt. 

The above is a good formula to use, but, of course, may be varied 
to suit different tastes or the material at hand. If too rich, add 


more chopped apples; in lieu of cider, vinegar and water in equal - : 
proporfions may be used; good preserves, marmalades, spiced 


pickles, currant or Brape jelly, canned fruit, dried cherries, etc., 
may take the place of ‘raisins, currants and citrons. Wine or 
brandy is considered by many a great improvement, but if “if 
causeth thy brother to offend” do not use it. Lemon and vanilla 
extracts are often used, also preserved lemon or orange peel. The 
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mince-meat is better to stand over night, or several days, before 
baking into pies, as the materials will be more thoroughly incorpo- 


“rated. Many prefer to freeze their pies after baking, heating them as 


needed. 
Mince-Mrat. 


Two bowls chopped apples, one of chopped meat, with one-fourth 
pound suet, grated rind and juice of one lemon, two tea-cups mo 


lasses, one large tea-spoon each of cinnamon and cloves, one nut- 


meg, one pound raisins, half pound currants, one-fourth pound 
citron cut fine, one quart cider, and sugar and salt to taste.—Mrs. J. 
BR. Wilcox, New Haven, 


‘Mock Mince-Pir. 
Twelve crackers rolled fine, one cup hot water, half cup vinegar, 


_ one cup molasses, one of sugar, one of currants, one of raisins, spice 


to taste; measure with a tea-cup. Some use one cup dried bread- 
crumbs, and also add a small cup butter. This is for four pies.— 
Mrs. Annie E. ees Lh 


i ORANGE Ptr. e 
Grated rind and j Juice of two oranges, four eggs, four table-spoons 


e sugar, and one of butter; cream the butter and sugar, add the 


beaten eggs, then the rind and juice of the oranges, and, lastly, the 
whites beaten toa froth, and mixed in lightly. Bake with a an under 


crust.—Gov. Stearns, Florida. 


; PIE-PLANT PIE. 

Mix half tea-cup white sugar and one heaping teaspoon flour 
together, sprinkle over the bottom crust, then add the pie-plant cut 
up fine; sprinkle over this another half tea-cup sugar and heaping 
tea-spoon flour; bake fully three-quarters of an hour in a slow oven. 
Or, stew the ne -plant, sweeten, add grated rind and juice of a 


 Jemon and yolks of two eggs, and bake and frost like lemon ie.— 


Mrs. D. Buxton. 
Peacu Pir. 


Bae in two separate tins an under and upper crust in a quick oven 
fifteen minutes; when done place in the lower crust one quart peaches 
prepared by slicing, and adding three table-spoons each of sugar and 
cream, cover with the top crust, and place in oven for five minutes. 





f 





stewing it.—Mrs, A. B. Morey. 
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Treat strawberries, raspberries, etc., in the same way.—Mrs. F. L. 
T., New Orleans. 
Pracu Pin. 


Line a pie-tin with puff-paste, fill with pared peaches in halyeee 


or quarters, well covered with sugar; put on upper crust and bake; 


or make as above without upper crust, bake until done, remove 


from the oven, and cover with a meringue made of the whites of 
two eggs, beaten to a stiff froth with two table-spoons powdered 


sugar; return to oven and brown slightly. Canned peaches Bra : 


‘be used instead of fresh, in the same way. 


DRIED-PEACH PIR. 


Stew peaches until perfectly soft, mash fine, and add, for two 


pies, half tea-cup sweet cream, and one tea-cup sugar; bake with 
two crusts. Or, omit cream, and add half tea-cup boiling water, 
and butter size of a hickory-nut. 


Porato PIE. 
A common-sized tea-cup of grated raw potato, a quart sweet milk; 
let milk boil and stir in grated potato; when cool add two or three 
egos well beaten, sugar and nutmeg to taste; bake without upper 


crust; eat the day it is baked. This recipe is for two pies.—Miss : 3 


Sarah Thomson, Delaware. 
Poraro Pix. 
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Boil sfiher Trish or sweet potatoes until well done, no and rub ‘ uf 


through a sieve; to a pint of pulp, add three pints sweet milk, 
table-spoon melted butter, tea-cup sugar, three eggs, pinch of salt, 
and nutmeg or lemon to flavor. Use rich paste for under crust.— 
Mrs. R. C. Carson, Harrisburg. < 


PumPKIN Pir. 
Stew pumpkin, cut into small -pieces, in a half pint water ; are 
when soft, mash with potato-masher.very fine, let the water dry 
away, watching closely to prevent burning or scorching; for each 


pie take one well-beaten egg, half cup sugar, two table-s spoons pump- 









kin, half pint rich milk (a little cream will improve it), a little OG 


salt; stir well together, and season with cinnamon or nutmeg; bake 


with under crust in a hot oven. Some steam pumpkin instead of 
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PINE-APPLE PIE. 

A cup of sugar, a half cup butter, one of sweet cream, five eggs, 
one pine-apple grated ; beat butter and sugar toa cream, add beaten 
yolks of eggs, then the pine-apple and cream, and, lastly, the beaten 
whites whipped in lightly. Bake with under crust only.—Mrs. Wm. 
Smith, Jacksonville, Florida. 


PRESERVE PUFFS. 


Roll out puff-paste very thin, cut into round pieces, and lay jam 
on each, fold over the paste, wet edges with white of an egg, and 
close them; lay them on a baking sheet, ice them, and bake about 
fifteen minutes.—Mrs. H. A. E. , 


PLumM COBBLER. 


‘Take one quart of flour, four table-spoons melted lard, half tea. 
spoon salt, two tea-spoons baking-powder; mix as for biscuit, with 
either sweet milk or water, roll thin, and line a pudding-dish or 
dripping-pan, nine by eighteen inches; mix three table-spoons flour 
and two of sugar together, and sprinkle over the crust; then pour 
in three pints canned damson plums, and sprinkle over them one 
coffee-cup sugar ; wet the edges with a little flour and water mixed, 
put on upper crust, press the edges together, make two openings by 
eutting two incisions at right angles an inch in length, and bake in 
a quick oven half an hour. Peaches, apples, or any kind of fresh 
or canned fruit, can be made in the same wav.—Miss 8. Alice 
Melching.. 

SouTHERN Tomato Piz. 


For one pie, peel and slice green tomatoes, add four table-spoons 


vinegar, one of butter, three of sugar; flavor with nutmeg or 
cinnamon; bake with two crusts slowly. This tastes very much 
like a green apple pie.—Mrs. Ceba Hull. 


VINEGAR PIE. 


- One egg, one heaping table-spoon flour, one tea-cup sugar; beat 
all well together, and add one table-spoon sharp vinegar, and one 
tea-cup cold water; flavor with nutmeg and bake with two crusts 
-——Mrs. B. A. Fau. 
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Brna’s SrRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE. 

‘Two heaping tea-spoons baking powder sifted into one quart flour, 
scant half tea-cup butter, two table-spoons sugar, a little salt, 
enough sweet milk (or water) to make a soft dough; roll out almost 
as thin as pie-crust, place one layer in a baking-pan, and spread 
with a very little butter, upon which sprinkle some flour, then add 
another layer of crust and spread as before, and so on until crust is 
all used. This makes four layers i in a pan fourteen inches by seven. — 
Bake about fifteen minutes in a quick oven, turn out upside down, 
take off the top layer (the bottom when baking), place on a lake 


‘spread plentifully with strawberries (not mashed) previously sweet- 


ened with pulverized sugar, place layer upon layer, treating each 
one in the same way; and when done you will have a handsome 


cake, to be served warm with sugar and cream. The secret of 


having light dough is to handle it as little and mix it as quickly as 
possible. Shortcake is delicious served with charlotte-russe or 
whipped cream. Raspberry and peach shortcakes may be made in 
the same way. 
ORANGE SHORTCAKE. ; 
One quart flour, two table-spoons butter, two tea-spoons baking 
powder thoroughly mixed with the flour; mix (not very stiff) with — 
cold water, work as little as possible, bake split open, and lay 
sliced oranges between; cut in squares and serve with pudding 
sauce. Berries may be used instead of oranges.—Mrs. Canby, Belle- 
Fontaine. i 
APPLE TARTS. 


Pare, quarter, core, and boil in a half tea-cup of water until very 
soft, ten large tart apples; beat till very smooth, then add the yolks 
of six eggs or three whole eggs, juice and grated rind of two lemons, 
half cup butter, one and a half cups sugar, or more if not sweet 
enough; beat all thoroughly, line little tart-tins with puff-paste, 
and fill with the mixture, bake five minutes in a hot oven. If 


wanted very nice, take the whites of the six eggs (when the yolks 


of six are used), mix with six table-spoons pulverized sugar, spread 


on the top of the tarts, return to oven and brown slightly. 


For almond tarts, beat to a cream the yolks of three eggs and a 
quarter of a pound of sugar, add half a pound of shelled almonds 

























and the white of one; beat all well peer ane pour int pate 
ope lined with a rich crust; bake a few minutes. 

- When removed from oven, cover the tarts with a meringue aden 
ot the whites of the three eggs, mixed with three table-spoons sugar ; 
Me return to oven, and brown delicately, 


TART SHELLS. 


“Roll out thin a nice puffpaste, cut out with a glass or Bie 
‘ ccutier, with @ wine-glass or smaller cup cut out the center of two 
out of three of these, lay the rings thus made onthe third, and 
‘bake immediately ; or shells may be made by lining patty-pans with 
"paste. If the paste is light, the shells will be fine, and may be - 
-used for tarts or oyster patties. Filled with jelly and covered with 
meringue (table-spoon sugar to white of one egg), and browned in > 
oven, they are very nice to serve for tea. | 
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No amedient of doubtful ality should enter into the composi- ae 
tion of puddings. Suet must be perfectly sweet, and. milk should be 
fresh and without the least unpleasant flavor. Suet when over kept 
and milk soured or curdled in the slightest degree, ruins a pudding 


which would otherwise be most delicious. Dried currants, such as : 


are sold in the market, need very careful and thorough washing _ 


(after which they must be dried in a napkin), and raisins should be ae 


rubbed in a coarse towel to remove stems and all dirt from the out- 


side, and afterward carefully seeded. Almonds and spices must be : be: 
very finely pounded, and the rinds of oranges or lemons rasped or 
grated lightly off (the white part of the peel has no flavor andisan 


injury). a 
In making puddings, always beat the eges separately, straining : 


the yolks and adding the whites the last thing. If boiled milk is vo 
used, let it cool somewhat before adding the eggs; when fruit is 
added, stir it in at the last. Puddings are either baked, boiled or _ 


bake them as soon as mixed. Add a pinch of salt to any pud- 
ding. | | 

Boiled puddings are lighter when boiled in’a cloth and allowed 
full room to swell, but many use either a tin mold or bowl with 








. butter, and in boiling do not let the water reach quite to the tup. 
The pudding-bag should be made of firm drilling, tapering from 








steamed; rice, bread, custard, and fruit puddings require a mod- Deas 
erate heat; batter and corn starch, a rather quick oven. Always 


- cloth tied over it: grease the former well on the inside with lard or — a 


ep to bottom, and rounded on the corners ; stitch and fell the iS He 
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seams, which should be outside when in use, and sew a tape to the 
seam, about three inches from top. Wring the bag out of hot 
water, flour the inside well, pour in the pudding (which should be 
well beaten the instant before pouring), tie securely, leaving room 


to swell (especially when made of Indian meal, bread, rice, or 


crackers), and piace in a kettle with a saucer at the bottom to pre- 
vent burning; immediately pour in enough boiling water to entirely 
cover the bag, which must be turned several times, keeping it boiling 
constantly, filling up from the tea-kettle when needed. If the pud- 
ding is boiled in a bowl, grease, fill, and cover with a square of 
drilling wrung out of hot water, floured anél tied on. To use a pan, 
tie a cloth tightly over the rim, bringing thé ends back together, 
and pinning them over the top of the pan; the pudding may then 
be lifted out easily by a strong fork put through the ends or cor- 
ners of the cloth. Open bag a little to let steam escape, and serve 
immediately, as delay ruins all boiled pudding. For plum pud-* 
dings, invert the pan when put in the kettle, and the pudding will 
not become water-soaked. When the pudding is done, give what- 
ever it is boiled in a quick plunge into cold water, and turn out at 
once, serving immediately. As a general rule, boiled puddings re- 
quire double the time required for baked. Steaming is safer than 
either boiling or baking, as the pudding is sure to be light and 
wholesome. Put on over cold water and do not remove cover while 
steaming. In making sauces, do not boil after the butter is added. 
Use brown or powdered sugar for sauces. In place of wine or 
brandy, flavor with juice of the grape, or any other fruit prepared 
for this purpose in its season by boiling and bottling and sealing 
while hot. Pudding cloths, however coarse, should never be 
washed with soap, but in clear, clean water, dried as quickly as 
possible, and kept dry and out of dust in a drawer or cupboard 


free from smell. Dates are an excellent substitute for sugar in 


Graham or any other pudding. Fruit for preserving should 
always be gathered in perfectly dry weather and, be free from dust 
and the morning and evening dew. Never use tin, iron or pewter 
spoons or skimmers fer preserves. : 
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APppLE Rotey POoLey. 
Peel, quarter and core sour apples, make rich soda-biseuit dentin 
Cor raised-biscuit dough may be used if rolled thinner), roll to half 
an inch thick, slice the quarters, and lay on the prepared paste or 
crust, roll up, tuck ends in, prick deeply with a fork, lay in a 
steamer and place over a kettle of boiling water, cook an hour and 
_ three-quarters. Or, wrap in a cloth, tie up the ends and baste up | 
sides, put in kettle of boiling water, and boil an hour and a half . 
or more, keeping the water boiling constantly. Cut across, and eat a 
with sweetened cream or butter and sugar. Cherries, dried fruit, 


any kind of berries, jelly, or apple-butter (with the two last raisins 
may be added’, can be used.— Mrs. T. B. J. 


ORANGE Rotey POoLey. 

Make a light pastry as for apple dumplings, roll in oblong sheets 
and lay oranges peeled, sliced, and seeded, thickly all over it ; sprin- 
kle with white sugar; scatter over all a tea-spoon or two of grated 
orange-peel, and roll up, folding down the edges closely to keep the 

syrup from running out; boil in a cloth one and one-half hours. 
Eat with lemon-sauce prepared as follows: Six eggs, leaving out 
the whites of two, half pound butter, one pound sugar, juice of 
two lemons and rind of both grated ; place over a slow fire, stir till 
it thickens like honey. Very nice.—Mrs. A. E. Walsh, Nashville, 


Tenn. | 
BorteD APPLE DUMPLINGS. 


Add to two cups sour milk one tea-spoon soda, and one of salt, 
half cup of butter, lard, flour enough to make dough a little stiffer 
than for biscuit; or make a good baking-powder crust; peel and 
core apples, roll out crust, place apples on dough, fill cavity of each 
with sugar, encase each apple in coating of the crust, press edges 
tight together, (it is nice to tie a cloth around each one), put into 
kettle of boiling water slightly salted, boil half an hour, taking care 
that the water covers the dumplings. They are also very nice steamed. 
To bake, make in same way, using a soft dough, place in a shallow 
pan, bake in a hot coven, and serve with cream and sugar, or place 
in a pan which is four or five inches deep (do not have the dump- 

lings touch each other); then pour in hot water, just leaving top of 
dumplings uncovered. To a pan of four or five dumplings, add 








a 


adding custard. 
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one tea-cup sugar and half a tea-cup butter; bake from half:to 


three-quarters ofan hour. If water cooks away too much, add more. — 


Serve dumplings on platter and the liquid in sauce-boat for dress- 
ing. Fresh or canned peaches may be made in the same way. 
| RontteD APPLE DuMPLINGs. — 

Peel and chop fine tart apples, make a crust of one cup rich but- 
termilk, one tea-spoon soda, and flour enough to roll; roll half an 
Snch thick, spread with the apple, sprinkle well with sugar and cin- 
namon, cut in strips two inches wide, roll up like jelly-cake, set up 
the rolls in a dripping-pan, putting a tea-spoon butter on each, put 
in a moderate oven, and baste them often with the juice. 


+ 


Brrp’s-NEST PUDDING. 
Pare and core without quartering enough quick-cooking tart 
apples to filla pudding-pan ; make a custard of one quart milk and 


_ the yolks of six eggs; sweeten, spice, pour over apples, and bake; 


when done, use the whites of eggs beaten stiff with six table-spoons 
white sugar; spread on the custard, brown lightly, and serve either 
hot or cold. If necessary, apples may be baked a short time before 


Brown Berry. 

Put a layer of sweetened apple sauce in a buttered dish, adda 
few lumps butter, then a layer of cracker crumbs sprinkled with a 
little cinnamon, then layer of sauce, etc., making the last layer of 
crumbs; bake in oven, and eat hot with cold, sweetened cream.— 
Mrs. T. J. Buaton, Minneapolis. 

Rice APPLEs. 

“Boil half a pound rice in a custard-kettle till tender in one quart 

milk, sweetened with half tea-cup sugar; pare and core with apple- 


- gorer seven or eight good-cooking apples, place in slightly buttered 


baking-dish, put a tea-spoon of jam or jelly into each cavity, and 
fill with rich cream ; put the rice in around apples, leaving top un- 


_. covered; bake thirty minutes, then cover with the whites of two 
eggs, sift on sugar, and return to the oven for ten minutes. Serve 


with sweetened cream.—WMrs. 8S. M. Guy, echoes 
BREAD PUDDING. 
One quart sweet milk, quart bread-crumbs, four eggs, four table- 
spoons sugar; soak bread in half the milk until soft; mash fine. 


ee 
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add the rest of milk, the well-beaten eggs and sugar, and a tea 
cup raisins; bake one hour, serve warm with warm sauce or maple 
sugar hard sauce; or, slice, butter, and spread bread with preserves 
or jelly, place nicely in ‘a baking-dish. Make a custard of one pint 
of sweet milk, three eggs, and sugar to taste, and while boiling 
pour it over'bread. Place in oven and bake till brown, eat with or 


without sauce. 
BLACKBERRY MusH. 


To two quarts ripe berries add one and a half pints boiling water, — 


and one pound sugar; cook a few moments, then stir in a pint of 

wheat flour, boil a few moments longer, put in greased mold to 

cool, and serve with cream or hard sauce.—Miss H. D. Martin, 

New York City. ) 
CORN-STARCH PUDDING. 


One pint sweet milk, whites of three eggs, two table-spoons corn- 


starch, three of sugar, and a little salt. Put the milk in a pan or. 


small bucket, set in a kettle of hot water on the stove, and when 
it reaches the boiling’ point add the sugar, then the starch dissolved 
in a little cold milk, and lastly the whites of eggs whipped to a 
stiff froth; beat it, and let cook a few minutes, then pour into tea- 
cups, filling about half full, and set in cool place. For sauce, make 
a boiled custard as follows: Bring to boiling point one pint of milk, 
add three table-spoons sugar, then the beaten yolks thinned by add- 
ing one table-spoon milk, stirring all the time till it thickens; flavor 
with two tea-spoons lemon or two of vanilla, and set to cool. In 
serving, put one of the molds in a sauce-dish for each person, and 
pour over it some of the boiled custard. Or the pudding may be 
made in one large mold. : 

To make a chocolate pudding, flavor the above pudding with 
vanilla, remove two-thirds of it, and add half a cake of chocolate 


softened, mashed, and dissolved in a little milk. Put a layer of — 


half the white pudding into the mold, then the chocolate, then the 
rest of the white; or two layers of chocolate may be used with a 


white between; or the center may be cocoa (made by adding half 


a cocoa-nut grated fine), and the outside chocolate; or pine-apple 
chopped fine (if first cooked in a little water, the latter makes a 


nice dressing), or strawberries may be used.— Mrs. D. Bucton. 
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CREAM PuppING. ‘ 


Stir together one pint cream, three ounces sugar, the yolks of | 
three eggs, and a little grated nutmeg; add the well-beaten whites, 
stirring lightly, and pour into a buttered pie-plate on which has 
been sprinkled the crumbs of stale bread to about the thickness of 
an ordinary crust; sprinkle over the top a layer of bread-crumbs 
and bake. ; 

CorracEe PUDDING. 

One cup sugar, half cup butter, one egg, cup sweet milk, tea, 
spoon soda dissalved in milk, two tea-spoons cream tartar in the 
flour, three cups flour, half tea-spoon extract of lemon. Sprinkle 
a little sugar over the top just before putting in the oven, bake in 
a small bread-pan, and when done cut in squares, and serve with 
sauce made of two table-spoons butter, cup sugar, table-spoon flour 
wet with a little cold water and stirred until like cream; add a piut 
boiling water, let boil two or three minutes, stirring all the time. 
After taking from ‘the fire, add half. tea-spoon extract of lemon, 
Nutmeg may be used in place of lemon. What is left of the pud- 
ding and sauce may be served cold for tea.—Mrs. Howard Vosbury. 


CHOCOLATE PUDDING. 


One quart sweet milk, three ounces grated chocolate, one cup 
sugar, yolks of five eggs; scald milk and chocolate together, and, 
when cool, add sugar and eggs, and bake. When done, put beaten 
whites and five table-spoons sugar on top, and set in.oven to brown. 
Or, boil one pint milk, add half cup butter, one of sugar, and three 
ounces grated chocolate; pour this over two slices of bread soaked 
in water; when cool, add the well-beaten yolks of four eggs, bake, 
and when done, spread over the whites beaten with sugar, and 
brown in oven. Serve hot or cold.—Miss Greeley Grubbs, Richmond, 


CocoA-nut PUDDING. 


Grate one cocoa-nut, saving the milk if perfectly sweet, boil a 
quart of milk, and pour upon it, adding five eggs beaten with one 
cup of sugar and one table-spoon butter, add a little salt, two tea- 
spoons vanilla extract, and milk from nut, and bake in a pudding- 
dish lined with rich paste. This is excellent baked like pie with 
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under crust only. A plainer yet good pudding is made by pouring 
one and one-half pints boiling milk over one pint bread-crumbs | 
and one cup dessicated cocoa-nut mixed ; add two table-spoons sugar 
and nutmeg to flavor ; bake.—Mrs. T. B. Johnson, Lagrange, Tenn. — 
' ENGLIsH Carrot PUDDING. 
One pound grated carrots, three-fourths pound chopped suet, half 
pound each ‘raisins and currants, four table-spoons sugar, eight 
table- “Spoons flour, and spices to suit the taste. Boil four hours, 
place in the oven for twenty minutes, and serve with wine sauce.— 
Mrs. E. A. W., Washington, D. C. | 


DELMoNICcO PUDDING. 
A quart milk, three table-spoons corn-starch dissolved in cold 


milk, the yolks of five eggs beaten well, six table-spoons sugar. 
Boil three or four minutes, pour into a pudding-dish and bake about 
half an hour; beat whites of eggs with six table-spoons sugar, put 
over top, and return pudding to oven until it is a delicate brown.— 
Mrs. J. Holland, New Castle, Ind. 

cel tad EstELLE PuppDING. 

Three eggs well beaten, two and a half table-spoons sugar, two 
of butter, three-fourths cup sweet milk, one of raisins chopped fine, 
one table-spoon baking powder, flour to make it the consistency of 
cake batter; or, one-half measure each’ of Horsford’s Bread Prepar- 
ation and one coffee-cup flour; steam thirty-five minutes, and serve 
with cold cream sauce.—Mrs. Andrew Wilson, Rye, N. Y. 

Smite Frurr Puppies. | 

_ Stew currants, or any small fruits, fresh or dried, with sugar to 
taste, and pour hot over thin slices of baker’s bread with crust cut 
off, making alternate layers of fruit and bread, and leaving a thick 
layer of fruit for the last. Puta plate on top, and when cool set 
on ice; serve with sifted sugar, or cream and sugar. 

This pudding is delicious made with Boston or milk crackers, 
split open, and stewed apricots or peaches, with plenty of juice, ar- 
ranged as above. Or another way is to toast and butter slices of 
bread, pour over it hot stewed fruit in alternate layers, and serve 
warm with rich hot sauce.—Mrs. L. S. W. 


Fig Puppine. 
Half am mip hs pound oe bicue two and a half 
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ounces powdered sugar, three ounces butter, two eggs, one tea-cup 
milk; chop figs fine and mix with butter, and by degrees add the 
other. ingredients; butter and sprinkle a mold with bread-crumbs, 
pour in pudding, cover closely, and boil for three hours; serve with 
Jemon sauce.—Florence Woods Hush. 





Hatr-Hour Puppine. 
ae Beat four table-spoons butter to a cream with half a pint pow- 
ye dered sugar; add the yolks of three "egos, beating them in thor- 
-—- pughly, then a rounded half pint of corn meal, and the whites of 
the eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Mix well, and bake in a pudding 
dish, well buttered.. Serve hot with sauce. 


: BorteD InprAN PuppINe. 

Warm a pint of molasses and pint of milk, stir well together, 
beat four eggs, and stir gradually into molasses and milk; add a 
pound of beef suet chopped fine, and Indian meal sufficient to make 
a thick batter; add a tea-spoon pulverized cinnamon, nutmeg and 
a little grated lemon-peel, and stir all together thoroughly; dip 
cloth into boiling water, shake, flour a little, turn in the mixture, 
tie up, leaving room for the pudding to swell, and boil three hours; 

serve hot with sauce made of drawn butter, wine, and nutmeg.— 


Mrs. A. E. Brand, : 


_  Baxep Inpran Puppina. a 
A quart sweet milk, an ounce butter, four well-beaten egos, tea. 

cup corn meal, half pound raisins, fourth pound sugar; scald milk 
and stir in meal while boiling; let stand until blood warm, stir all 
well together; bake one and a half hours, and serve with sauce.— 
m Mrs. Carrier. 3 . 

ghaly) Kiss Pupprna, 
, Boil one quart sweet milk in custard-kettle, stir into it four heap- 
He ing table-spoons sugar and four table-spoons corn starch, dissolved 
ox 8 a little cold water or milk, and added to the well-beaten and 
es strained yolks of four eggs. Have the whites of eggs beaten to a 
stiff froth with tea-cup pulverized sugar and one tea-spoon essence 
of vanilla, spread on top of pudding, set in a quick oven, and brown; 
take out, sprinkle with grated cocoa-nut, set dish away in a cool 
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place; serve cold after three or four hours. The sweet liquor which 
settles to the bottom in cooling, serves asa sauce.—Mrs. W E. Baxter. 


; Lemon Pupprne. 

“Stir into yolks of six eggs one cup sugar, half a cup water, and 
the grated yellow rind and Juice of two lemons; soften in warm 
water six crackers or some slices of cake, lay in bottom of a baking- 
dish, pour custard over them, bake till firm; beat whites of eggs to 


a froth, add six table-spoons sugar, and beat well; when custard is. 
done, pour frosting over it, return to the oven and brown. Eat 


either warm or cold.—Mrs. Walter Mitchell, Gallipolis. 


Deuicious Lemon Pupprina. 


The juice and grated rind of one lemon, cup sugar, yolks of two ne 


eggs, three well rounded table-spoons flour, a pinch of salt, one pint 
rich milk ; mix the flour and part of the milk to a smooth paste, 
add the juice and rind of lemon, the cup of sugar, yolks well-beaten, 
the rest of the milk (after having rinsed out the egg with it), line 
‘plate with puff-paste one-fourth inch thick, pour in custard, bake 
in a quick oven until done. Beat whites to a stiff froth, add two 
table-spoons sugar, spread over the top, return to oven and brown. 
Serve with very cold cream; or, for a very nice dish, add whipped 
cream. ‘This is a rich and not an expensive pudding. The recipe 
makes sufficient for six.—Mrs. Col. Woods, Greensburg, Pa. 


Marcu Puppine. ‘ 

One cup dried apples, cup molasses, one and one-fourths cup flour, 
fourth cup butter, one egg, one tea-spoon each of soda and cinna- 
mon, half tea-spoon cloves; wash and soak apples over night, cut 
. fine and mix with water in which they were soaked, add molasses 
and spice; mix egg, butter and flour together; stir soda with apples 
and molasses; add and bake immediately; serve hot with sauce made 
of half cup butter and one cup sugar, beaten smooth and flavored 
with pug, lemon or vanilla.— Miss Lizzie March. 


| ns Mixure Puppine. 
Take sweet milk, or half water and milk, a pinch of salt, i boil, 


stir in wheat flour, as in making corn-meal mush, until same thick- 


ness as mush: remove from fire, and serve at once with sweetened 
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cream flavored with nutmeg. Some think it improved by adding 
blackberries, raspberries or cherries, either canned or fresh, Ova 
before taking from stove.—— 


Mo.assEes PuDDING. 

Three cups of flour, one each of molasses, ‘melted butter and hot 
water; one tea-spoon soda; steam three hours; serve with a sauce 
of butter and sugar worked to a cream, with hot water added to 
make it the proper consistency, and flavored with vanilla. Some 


‘add a tea-cup raisins.—Mrs. Jenks, Bellefontaine. 


ONE-TWO-THREE-FOUR PUDDING. 
One cup butter, two of sugar, three of flour, four eggs (beaten 
separately), one cup sweet milk, and two tea-spoons baking-powder; 


flavor with nutmeg, and bake in pudding or cake mold; leave in 


mold till next day, when steam for three-quarters of an hour over a 
kettle of boiling water and serve with hot sauce.—Mrs. C. A. Malin. 


ORANGE PUDDING. 
Two large oranges pared and cut in pieces one inch square, put 
in -bottom of pudding dish, pour over them one cup white sugar, 
then make a plain corn starch pudding without sugar, and pour it 


over the orange and sugar. Let stand and cool. 


_ Praca Ro its. 

Stew dried fruit, sweeten, and flavor to taste; make a good 
baking-powder crust, roll very thin, spread fruit on, putting thin 
slices of butter on the fruit, roll crust up, place in a pan four or 
five inches deep, to three or four rolls add one cup sugar, and a 


half cup butter; pour in hot water enough to cover them. Bake 


half an hour.—Mrs. J. D. Simmons, Pontotoc, Miss. 


Curistmas Prum Puppine. 
One quart seeded raisins, pint currants, half pint citron cut up, 
quart of apples peeled and chopped, a quart of fresh and nicely 


chopped beef-suet, a quart of sweet milk, a heaping quart of stale 


bread-crumbs, eight eggs beaten separately, pint sugar, grated nut- 
meg, tea-spoon salt; flour fruit thoroughly from a quart of flour, 
then mix remainder as follows: In a large bowl or tray put the 
eggs with sugar, nutmeg and milk, stir in the fruit, bread-crumbs 
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and suet, one after the other until all are aed, adding enough flour 
to make the fruit stick together, which will take about all the quart; 

dip pudding-cloth in boiling-water, dredge on inside a thick coating 
of flour, put in pudding and tie tightly, allowing room to swell, and 
boil from two to three hours in a good-sized pot with plenty of hot 
water, replenishing as needed from tea-kettle. When done, turn in 
a large flat dish and send to table with a sprig of holly¥ or any bit 
of evergreen with bright berries, stuck in the top. Serve with any 
pudding-sauce. This recipe furnishes enough for twenty people, 
but if the family is small, one-half the quantity may be prepared, 


or it is equally good warmed over by steaming. For sauce, cream a. 


half pound sweet butter, stir in three-quarters poufd brown. sugar, 
and the beaten yolk of an egg; simmer for a few moments over a 
slow fire, stirring almost constantly ; when near boiling add a half 
pint bottled grape-juice, and serve after grating a little nutmeg on 
the surface.—Mrs. Ex-G'ov. Coke, Texas. 
Eneuish PLum PupDING. 

Beat six yolks and four whites of eggs very light, and add to them 

a tumbler of sweet milk; stir in gradually one-fourth pound grated 


or chopped stale bread, a pound flour, three-quarters pound sugar, 


and a pound each of beef-suet chopped very fine, currants nicely 
washed and dried, and stoned raisins, well floured; stir well, then 
add two nutmegs, a table-spoon mace, one of cinnamon or cloves. a 
Wine-glass brandy, a tea-spoon salt, and finally another tumbler of 
milk. Boil in bowls or molds five hours, and serve with sauce 


made of drawn butter, wine, sugar, and nutmeg. These will keep— 


for months; when wanted, boil one hour before using. A pound of 
citron or blanched sweet almonds adds to the richness of the pud- 
ding, but may be omitted.—Mrs. Collier. 
EeeLess Prum Puppine. ; ‘ 

Heaping cup bread-crumbs, two cups flour, one of suet chopped 
fine, one of raisins, one of molasses, one of sweet milk, table-spoon 
soda, tea-spoon salt, one of cloves, and one of cinnamon; boil two 
and a half hours in a two-quart pail, set in a kettle of boiling water 
or steam for the same time. For sauce take one cup white sugar, 
_ butter size of an egg, grated rind of one lemon, and white of an 


 egg.— Mrs. Mary Lee Gere. 
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| Prarrie Prum Puppine. 

Stew together a tea-cup raisins and half tea-cup citron; prepare 
dish with butter, put in layer of sponge-cake (any kind of cake 
will do, or Boston crackers, sliced and buttered may, be used, or 
even stale Graham bread-crumbs), then a layer of fruit, and so on, 

with cake gr bread for last layer; pour over it custard made of a 
quart of milk and yolks of four eggs, sweetened to taste; bake until 
on inserting a knife the milk has become water. Make a frosting 
of the whites of four eggs and four table-spoons pulverized sugar, 
spread on pudding, brown in oven, and serve with sauce made of 
one tea-cup white sugar, two-thirds pint water, one table-spoon but- 
ter, one tea-spoon corn-starch mixed smoothly with a little cold milk; 
let sugar and water boil, add the rest, and allow to boil a few mo- 
ments, then add the white of one well-beaten egg with one tea-spoon 

vanilla essence.—Mrs. M. E. Godard. 
. | Pxium Puppine. 

Beat together half cup sugar, two éggs and one tea-spoon butter, 
add three pints sweet milk, a little salt, six crackers rolled fine, one 
cup raisins, and’a half sheet gelatine dissolved in a little water; 
season with nutmeg or cinnamon. Bake in a pudding-dish.— Mr, 
Dr. Stall, Union City. 
Wedeg Poor Man’s Puppina. 

_ A quart of milk, half tea-cup rice, salt to taste, and one tea-cup 
sugar (some add table-spoon butter); place in oven while cold, stir- 
ring occasionally while the rice is swelling. Bake quite slowly two 
hours or more. It should be cream-like when done, and must be 
taken immediately from oven. A good test is to tip dish; if rice 
and milk move together it is done; if not sufficiently cooked the 
milk runs; if neither move it is done too much. To vary this, a 
small cup raisins and a tea-spoon lemon or vanilla may be added. 
This is a delicious pudding when properly baked, and may be eaten 
warm or cold with sugar or cream.—Mrs. Louise Lincoln, New Rut- 
land, Ill. | eee 

PINE-APPLE PuDDING. 

Butter a pudding-dish, and line the bottom and sides with slices — 
of stale cake (sponge-cake is best), pare and slice thin a large pine- 
apple, place in the dish first a layer of pine-apple, then strew with 
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sugar, then more pine-apple, and so on until all is used, pour over 
a small tea-cup water, and cover with slices of cake which have been 


dipped in cold water; cover the whole with a buttered plate, and 


bake slowly for two hours.— Mrs. Wm. Smith, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Potato Pupprne. 

Boil six good mealy potatoes, mash very fine, beat well with the 
yolks of five cggs, half pound white sugar, quarter pound butter ; 
beat whites of eggs to stiff froth, add the grated rind and juice of 
one lemon, stir well, and add a little salt and a pint of good milk 
or cream; bake an hour and a half; reserve some of the whites of 
eggs, mix with sugar, and ice the top. —Mrs. Ex-Governor Ingersoll, 


Connecticut. 
Pate PuppDING. 


Scald one pound French prunes, let them swell in the hot water 
till soft, drain and extract the stones, spread on a dish and dredge 
with flour; take a gill milk from a quart, stir into it gradually 
eight table-spoons sifted flour; beat six eggs very light and stir by 
degrees into the remainder of quart of milk, alternating with the 
batter; add prunes, one at a time, stir the whole very hard, boil 
two hours, and serve with wine-sauce or cream.—Mrs. Emma L. Fay 


Quick Purr ees 
Stir one pint flour, two tea-spoons baking-powder, and a little salt 
into milk until very soft; place in steamer well-greased cups, put In 
each a spoonful of batter, then one of berries, steamed apples, or 


any sauce convenient, cover with another spoonful of batter and _ 


steam twenty minutes, This pudding is delicious made with fresh — 
strawberries, and eaten with a sauce made of two eggs, half cup 
butter and cup of sugar, beaten thoroughly with a cup boiling muk 
and one of strawberries.—Mrs. B. T. Skinner, Battle Creek, Mich. 


QUEEN OF PUDDINGS. 

One pint fine sifted bread-crumbs, one quart milk, one cup sugar, 

yolks of four eggs, a piece of butter the size of an egg (some add 

grated rind of lemon); bake until done—but do not allow to become 

watery—and spread with a layer of jelly. Whip whites of eggs to 

a stiff froth with five tablespoons sugar, and juice of one lemon, | 
spread on the top and brown. Good with or without sauce, and 
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very good cold. Make a hard sauce for it as follows: One cup 
very light brown sugar, half cup butter, half grated rind and the 





juice of one lemon; beat until oH light. Vanilla may be used 


instead of the lemon. 

Or, for cocoa-nut pudding, ae half cup dessicated. cocoa-nut in 
boiling hot milk for half an hour or more, and add to the pudding, 
baking and finishing as above; or for orange pudding add a half 
dozen grated oranges.—Mrs. Pr qf: R. P. Kidder, Cape Girardeau, 
Missourt. 

Rice Puppine. ' 

To a cup of rice boiled in a custard-kettle in a pint of water (sea- 
soned well with salt) until dry, add a pint of milk in which a little 
corn starch has been dissolved, and boil again; add the yolks of two 
egos beaten with half a cup of sugar, stir well together, and lastly 
add the juice and grated rind of one lemon. Place in a dish, and 
bake slowly in the oven; when done, spread over the top the whites 
beaten with two table-spoons sugar, and brown in oven. <A cup of 
raisins may be added just before baking. Or, after boiling the rice 
with the milk, eggs, and sugar, add a lump of butter and place a 


layer of the rice, about an inch thick, in a buttered dish sprinkled 


with bread-crumbs, then a layer of peaches (either fresh or canned), 
repeating until dish is full, leaving rice for the last layer; bake 
slowly for half an hour, and when done, cover with the beaten whites, 
as apove. Or, after preparing the rice as above, add pine-apple, 
chopped fine, or oranges, or dried cherries; mix thoroughly, and 
bake and finish as above.—WUrs. J. R. W., 


Rick Snow BALLs. 


Boil one pint rice until soft in two quarts water with a tea-spoon 
salt; put in small cups, and when perfectly cold place in a dish. 
Make a boiled custard of the yolks of three eggs, one pint sweet 


a very simple but nice dessert.—Miss Lowise Skinner. 


| Saco AND APPLE PupDING. Pe 
Pare six apples and punch out the cores, fill holes with cinnamon 
and sugar, using two tea-spoons cinnamon to a cup of sugar; take 


aS 


milk, and one tea- “spoon corn-starch ; flavor with lemon. \ When . 
- eold, pour over the rice- balls half an hour before serving. This is 
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“one table-spoon sago to each apple, wash it thoroughly and let soak 
an hour in water enough to cover the apples, pour water and sago 
over the apples, and bake an hour and a half. ! 


3 Suer Puppina. | 
One cup molasses, one of sweet milk, one of suet chopped fine, 
or half a cup melted butter, one of raisins, half cup currants, two 
and a half cups-flour, half tea-spoon soda; mix well, salt and spice 
to taste, and steam two hours.—Mrs. 8. W. Case, Minneapolis, Minn. 


APPLE Tapioca PuppING. 

To half tea-cup of tapioca, add one and one-half pints cold water, 
let it stand on the fire till cooked clear, stirring to prevent burning, 
remove, sweeten and flavor with wine and nutmeg; pour the tapi- 
oca into a deep dish in which have been placed six or eight pared 


and cored apples, bake until apples are done, and serve cold with 
cream.—Wrs. S. C. Lee. 


WHORTLEBERRY PUDDING. 
One quart berries, pint molasses, cup milk, tea-spoon soda, one 
pound and two ounces flour, one tea-spoon cloves, one of cinnamon, 
and one nutmeg; boil two and a half hours.—Mrs. Emma Fay. 


GRANDMA THOMSON’s WHITE PUDDING. . 

Weigh equal quantities of best beef suet and sifted flour, shave 
down suet and rub into fine particles with the hands, removing all 
tough and stringy parts, mix well with the flour, season very 
highly with pepper, salt to taste, stuff loosely in beef-skins (entrails 
cleansed like pork-skins for sausage), half a yard or less in length, 
secure the ends, prick every two or three inches with a darning- 
needle, place to boil in a kettle of cold water hung on the crane; 
boil three hours, place on table until cold, after which hang up in a 
cool place to dry; tie up in a clean cotton bag, and put away where 
it it will be both dry and cool. When wanted for use, cut off the 
quantity needed, boil in hot water until heated through, take out 
and place before the fire to dry off and ‘crisp.” The above was 
considered an “extra” dish at all the ‘‘ flax scutchings,” ‘‘ quilting 
_ frolics,” and ‘‘log rollings” of a hundred years ago. | 

The same by measure is as follows: One pint best beef suet to 
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two pints flour; mix thoroughly, season very highly with pepper 


and salt, sew up little sacks of cotton cloth half a yard long and 
three inches wide, fill nearly full, put to boil in kot water, boil 
from four to six hours; when done, take out, drain, let cool, hang 


in a dry, cool place, and when wanted for table, cut off as much as 


needed, put on hot water, boil until cooked through, take out, peel 
off cloth, put in a pie-pan, set in oven to dry and brown.—WMrs, 


_E. T. Carson, Mt. Pleasant Farm. 








lightly with the sauce. 


SAUCES. 


BuTtTeRLEss SAUCE. 
Place one half a gill of milk in a pan in boiling water; when 
scalding put in half a pint of powdered sugar mixed with the yolks 


of two eggs, stir until thick as boiled custard, take off; when cool — 


add flavoring. Just before serving mix the well-beaten whites 


CIDER SAUCE. 
Mix two table-spoons butter with an even table-spoon of flour; 


stir in half a pint of brown sugar, and half a gill of boiled cider; 


- add a gill of boiling water, mix well, let it simmer a few moments; 


serve hot. 
‘Ganado SAUCE. 
Two table-spoons butter, cup of sugar, table-spoon of me coil 


of one > cocoa-nut, an a small piece, gratedeac-" 
ne rte “CREAM SAUCE. . 

One o iaen soe white sugar, scant half tea-cup butter, half 
tea-cup rich cream ; beat butter and sugar thoroughly, add cream, 


* stir the whole into half tea-cup boiling water, place on stove for a» 
NG few moments, ere it constantly, take off and add flavoring. 


aw 
veces 


Cop CREAM SICHy as, 
Beat together one > Cup sugar and half-eup butter, and dd a cup 


cichcream. Stir allto a cream, flavoring with vanilla or lemon, and 

place phere it will get very cold before serving. —Mrs. A. Wilson. 
_ Puan CreAm SAUCE. 

One pint cream, three table-spoons brown sugar, and half a small 


outmeg grated. 
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Every-Day Sauce. 

To one pint boiling water, add heaping tea-cup sugar, ele -spoon 
butter (see General Directions), pinch of salt, and table-spoon corn 
starch dissolved in cold water; season with nutmeg or vanilla, boil 
half an hour, and if good and well cooked it will be very clear. 
Or, to a table-spoon of currant jelly, add a_ table- “spoon of hot 
water; beat well and add to the above just before serving, omitting 
all othe: flavoring. Or, add a tea-spoon of ay syrup. 


FOAMING Sauce, 

Beat whites of three eggs to a stiff froth; melt tea-cup of sugar — 
in a little water, let it boil, stir in one glass wine, and then the 
whites of the three eggs; serve at once.—WMrs. Carrie Glazer, Chi- 
eago, Ill. | | | 

JELLY SAUCE. 

Melt one ounce of sugar and two table-spoons grape jelly over the 
fire in a half pint of boiling water, and stir into it half a tea-spoon 
corn starch dissolved in a half cup cold water, let come to a boil, 
and it will be ready for use. Any other fruit jelly may be used 
instead of grape. 

, Lemon SAUCE. 

Two cups sugar, two eggs, juice and rind of two lemons; beat all 
together, and just before serving add pint boiling water; set on 
stove, and when at boiling point, serve. Never boil sauce after 
adding lemon, as it makes it bitter. Some add one-third cup but- 
ter and table-spoon corn starch. | 


MaApLe SuGAR SAUCE. 

Melt over a slow fire, in a small tea-cup of water, half a pint 
maple sugar; let it simmer, removing all scum; add four table- 
spoons butter mixed with a level tea-spoon flour, and one of grated | 
nutmeg; boil for a few ee: and serve with boiled puddings. 
Or. make a ‘“‘ hard sauce” of one table-spoon butter to two of oe 


. Muewenana Savcr 
Beat, in a two quart bowl, four table-spoons butter and two 
thirds pint brown sugar, to a cream, with a wooden spoon; then” 
add four table-spoons sweet cream, then the juice and grated rind 
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of a large lemon; place the bowl on top of the tea-kettle half full 


of boiling water; when melted to a thick creamy froth, serve. 


ORANGE Harp SAvce. 

Select a thin orange, cut the skin into six equal parts, by cutting 
through the skin at the stem end and passing the knife around the 
orange to nearly the blossom end; loosen and turn each piece down 
and remove the orange. Extract juice and mix it with yellow sugar 
(prepared by dropping a drop or two of ‘‘ gold coloring” on white 
sugar while stirring it) till a ball.can be formed, which place inside 
the orange-peel and serve. The “gold coloring” may be omitted. 
Lemon sauce may be made in the same way. 


PINE-APPLE SAUCE. 

Mix two table-spoons butter and four heaping table-spoons sugar 
(some add white of an egg), flavor with pine-apple (or any other 
flavoring), form a pyramid, and with a tea-spoon shape it like 
a pineapple. Or, toa grated pine-apple add a very little water, 


simmer until quite tender, mix with it, by degrees, half its weight 


in sugar, boil gently for five minutes, and serve. 


STRAWBERRY SAUCE. 
Half tea-cup of butter, one and a half tea-cups of sugar, and one 


pint of strawberries mashed till juicy. (Canned berries may be 


substituted for fresh ones). Beat the butter and sugar to a cream; 
then stir in the berries and the beaten white of an egg. 


VINEGAR SAUCE. | 
One and a half cups sugar, one and a half table-spoons flour in a 
little water, two table-spoons vinegar, quarter of a grated nutmeg, 
and a pinch of salt; pour over this one and a half pints boiling 


‘water, and boil ten minutes; just before taking from stove add one 


dessert-spoon of butter.—Mrs. G. W. Collins, Urbana. 


WuHirreD CREAM SAUCE. 
Whip a pint of thick sweet cream, add the beaten whites of 


two eggs, sweeten to taste; place pudding in center of dish, and 
_ surround with the sauce; or pile up in center and surround with 


molded blane-mange, or fruit puddings.—Mrs. Geo. Bever, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. 








PRESERVES. 


Preserves, to be perfect, must be made with the greatest care. 
Economy of time and trouble is a waste of fruit and sugar. The 
best are made by putting only a small amount of fruit at a time 


in the syrup, after the latter has been carefully prepared and clar- — 


ified, and the fruit neatly pared. Peel peaches, pears, quinces and 
apples, and throw into cold water as you peel them to prevent their 


turning dark. It is difficult to watch a large quantity so as to 


insure its being done to a turn. 
The old rule is ‘a pound of sugar to pound of fruit;” but since 


the introduction of cans, three-quarters of a pound of sugar to a 
pound of fruit is sufficient, and even less is sometimes used, the 


necessity for an excess of sugar having passed away, as preserves 
may be less sweet, with no risk of fermentation, if sealed. Hither 
tin or glass cans may be used, care being taken to make the sealing 
perfect. ‘ 

Quinces, pears, citrons, watermelon-rinds, and many of the smaller 
fruits, such as cherries, currants, etc., harden when put, at first, 
_ into a syrup made of their weight of sugar. To prevent this they 
should be cooked till tender in water, or in a weak syrup made 
from a portion only of the sugar, adding the remainder afterward. 
In preserving fruits, such as apples, peaches, tomatoes, plums and 
strawberries, and other fruits, which are likely to become too soft in 
cooking, it is a good plan to pour the hot syrup over the fruit, or to 
strew over it a part or all the sugar, and allow it to stand a few 


hours ; by either method the juice is Nad anne and the fruit hard- 
(243) ; 
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ened. Another approved method of hardening fruit is to skim it 
out of syrup after cooking a few minutes, and lay it in the hot sun 
two or three hours, and then pour over it the boiling syrup. Long 
_ protracted boiling destroys the pleasant natural flavor of the et 


and darkens it. 


Preserves should boil gently to avoid the danger of burning, and 
in order that the sugar may thoroughly penetrate the fruit. A good 
syrup is made in the proportion of half pint water to a pound of 
sugar. Use loaf or granulated sugar. Put the sugar and water 
over the fire in a porcelain kettle, and, just before it boils, stir in 
the white of an egg beaten lightly with two table-spoons water; and, 
as it begins to boil, remove the scum with great care; boil until no 
more scum arises, and then add fruit. Or the aut of the egg 
may be mixed thoroughly with the dry sugar in the kettle, and the 
boiling water poured over, when all impurities will immediately rise 
to the surface with the egg, then boil slowly, or rather simmer, until 
the preserves are clear. Take out.each piece with a skimmer and 
lay on a flat dish to cool, or else put in the jars at once. Stew the 
syrup, skimming off the scum which rises, until-it “‘ropes” from the 
‘spoon. If the preserves are already in the jar pour the syrup over 
them and seal; if on dishes, return them to the syrup and boil up 
once before putting up. This is merely a matter of choice, and we 
have never found any difference in the results of the two methods. 

reserves may be made from canned fruit (and some prefer to do 
this rather than make in the hot season), using less sugar than the 
rule. When preserving canned peaches or apples, it is an improve- 
ment to add a few sliced oranges or lemons. When berries or small 
_ fruits are done, take up with a little strainer, and place in cans; 
if a cup is used, it is impossible to free them from the syrup. 

Marmalades, or the different butters, will be smoother and better 
flavored, and will require less boiling, if the fruit (peaches, quinces, 
oranges and apples make the best) is well cooked and mashed before 
adding either sugar or cider. It is important to stir constantly with 
an apple-butter stirrer. 

In making either preserves or marmalades, follow the directions 
as regards kettle, sugar, and putting up, already given for jellies 
and jams, covering at once, but not putting away till cold. When 
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preserves are candied, set jar i in kettle of cold water, and let boil 
for an hour; or put them in a crock kept for that purpose, set in 
oven and boil a few minutes, watching carefully to prevent burn- 
ing. When specks of mold appear, take them off carefully, and 
scald preserves as above directed. 

Dried fruits are much better and require less boiling, if clean soft 
water is poured over them and allowed to stand over night. In the 
morning boil until tender in the water, sweetening five minutes 
before removing from the stove. 

To dry corn or fruits nicely, spread in shallow boxes or box cov- 
ers, and cover with mosquito netting to prevent flies reaching them. 
When dry, put up in jars and cover closely, or in paper sacks. 
Dried peaches are better when halved and the cavities sprinkled 
with sugar in drying. The fruit must be good, however, as poor 
fruit can not be redeemed by any process. Another excellent way 
is to dry them in the oven, and, when about half done, place in a 
crock a layer of peaches alternately with a layer of sugar. Cherries _ 
and currants are excellent dried as follows: Put in jars first a layer | 
of fruit, then a layer of sugar, in the proportion of half a pound 
sugar to pound of fruit, let stand over night, place them to boil, 
skimming off all scum, let boil ten or fifteen minutes, skim out and 
spread on dishes to, dry in the sun, or by the fire, turning frequently 
until dry; then place on pans in oven, stirring with the hand often 
until the heat is too great to bear. They may then be packed in_ 
jars with sugar, or put away in paper sacks, or stone crocks with a 
cloth tied close over the top, and are an excellent suvstitute for 
raisins in puddings or mince-pies. 

The secret of keeping dried fruit is to exclude the light, and to beens 
in a dry and cool place. Paper sacks, or a barrel or box lined with — 
paper, are secure against moths. Reheating fruit makes it dark in 
color, and impairs its flavor. Always fill a fruit-can, and noe for | 
present use, to avoid opening the large jars often. 





APPLE PRESERVES. 


Take three-quarters of a pound sugar to each pound apples; make 
a syrup of the sugar and water in which root ginger (bruised and 
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_ tied in a bag) has been boiled until the strength is well extracted, 
add a little lemon-juice or sliced lemon, skim off all scum, and boil | 


in the syrup a few apples at a time, until they are transparent, and 


place in jar. When all are done, boil the syrup until thick, pour, 


_ boiling hot, over the apples, and cover closely. Well-flavored fruit, 


a 


‘not easily broken in cooking, should be used. The ginger may be 


‘mitted if disliked. 
CARROT SWEETMEATS. 


Boil small fine-grained carrots in water till tender; peel and grate, 
add sugar, slips of citron, spices if preferred, and wine; simmer 


slowly together and put away in jars. Very wholesome for chil- 


dren and very much liked. The juice from any canned fruit sold 


would take the place of the simple wine used here—the alcoholic 


mixtures sold in America being utterly unfit for household con- 
sumption. —Mrs. 8. Williston, Heidelberg, Germany. 


Cumrry PRESERVES. 

Choose sour ones—the early Richmond is good—seed all very 
carefully, allow an amount of sugar equal to the fruit; take half 
the sugar, sprinkle over the fruit, let stand about an hour, pour into 
a preserving-kettle, boil slowly ten minutes, skim out the cherries, 
add rest of sugar to the syrup, boil, skim and pour over the cher- 


ries; the next day drain off the syrup, boil. skim if necessary, add | 


the Dicirios boil twenty minutes, and seal up in small jars. —Mrs. 


J. M. Southard. 
CITRON PRESERVES. 


Pare off rind, seed, cut in thin slices two inches long, weigh, and 
put in preserving kettle with water enough to cover; boil one hour, 
take out the melon, and to the water in kettle add as much sugar 
as there is melon by weight, boil until quite thick, replace melon, 


add two sliced lemons to each pound of fruit, boil twenty minutes, 


take out, boil syrup until it is very thick molasses, and pour it over 
fhe fruit.—Mrs. J. H. Robinson, 


Fig PRESERVES. 
Gather fruit when fully ripe, but not cracked open; place in a 


_ perforated tin bucket or wire basket, and dip for a moment into a 


deep kettle or hot and nzaderately strong lye (seme prefer Jetting 
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them lie a an hour in time. ape and atiepeavils drain) ; ; make » a syrup 
in proportion of one pound: sugar to one of fruit, and when the figs 
are well drained, put them in syrup and boil until well cooked ; ce 
remove, boil syrup down until there is just enough to cover fruit ; Bee 
put fruit back in syrup, let all boil, and seal up while hot in glass oN 
er porcelain jars.—Ex-Gov. Stearns, Florida. : 


GRAPE PRESERVES. oe 

‘Pick grapes from the stems, pop pulps from the skins, doing twe 

at a time, one in each hand between the thumb and forefinger. Put — s 

pulp in a porcelain kettle and stew gently until the seeds are loosen- ee 

ed; then strain and rub it through a sieve, weigh it with the skins, — oe 
and to every pound of this allow one pound of granulated sugar. 
Put skins and juice in kettle, cover closely, and cook slowly until 

the skins are tender; while still boiling add the sugar, and move the — 

kettle back, as it must not boil again ; keep very hot for fifteen - 
minutes, then, seeing that the sugar is thoroughly dissolved, pour : 
_the fruit in cans, and screw down the covers as soon as possible. Cea 








PEAR PRESERVES. Poe 

Pare, cut in halves, core and weigh (if hard, boil in water until es, 
tender, and use the water for the syrup), allow three-quarters 

pound sugar for each pound fruit, boil a few moments, skim, and 
cool; when luke-warm add pears, and boil gently until syrup has 
penetrated them and they look clear; some of the pieces will cook 

’ before the rest, and must be removed; when done, take out, boil Opes 

down syrup a little and pour over them; a few cloves stuck here Woo. 

and there in the pears add a pleasant flavor. Put in small jars oe 
with glass or tin tops, and seal with putty.— Miss Florence Williams. 





PEACH PRESERVES. 

Take any fine peaches that do not mash readily in cooking, pare 
earefully and remove pits; take sugar equal in weight to fruit, 
(or if to be sealed, three-quarters pound sugar to the pound of fruit), 
and water in proportion of a half pint to each pound of sugar. 
Boil pits in the water, adding more as it evaporates, to keep the 
proportion good, remove pits, add the sugar, clarify, and when the — 
scum ceases to rise, add the fruit, a small quantity at a time; cook — 
slowly about ten minutes, skim out into a jar, add more, and so on 


s 
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until all are done, and then pour the boiling syrup over all. The 
next day drain off and boil syrup a few minutes only, and pour back, 
repeating daily until the fruit looks clear. Two or three times is 
generally sufficient. The last time put up the preserves in small jars, 
~ and secure with paper as directed for jellies. If to be sealed in cans, 
the first boiling is sufficient, after which put into cans and seal im- 
mediately. The latter plan is preferable, as it takes less trouble 
and less sugar, while the natural flavor of the fruit is better re- 
tained. Many think peach preserves much nicer if made with 
maple sugar. Clingstone peaches are preserved in the same way 

whole, except that they must be put on in clear water and boiled | 
until so tender that they may be pierced with a silver fork before 


adding the sugar. 3 
PiLumM PRESERVES. 


Allow equal weights sugar and plums; add sufficient water to 
the sugar to make a thick syrup, boil, skim, and pour over the 
plums (previously washed, pricked and placed in a stone jar), and 
cover with a plate. The next day drain off syrup, boil, skim, and 
pour in over plums; repeat this for three or four days, place plums 
and syrup in the preserving-kettle, and boil very slowly for half an 
hour. Put up in stone jars, cover with papers like jellies, or seal 

in cans.—Mrs. J. H. Shearer. 


PLUM SWEETMEATS. 

rien Damson plums are perfectly ripe, peel and divide them, 
taking out the stones; put them over a gentle heat to cook in their 
own juice; when soft rub them through a sieve, and return to 
the stove, adding just enough sugar to sweeten, a little cinnamon, 
and, when nearly done, wine in quantity to suit the taste. This is 
done more to keep the sweetmeats than for the flavor, as self-sealing 
cans are not used here, and all preserves are pasted up with the 
white of eggs. The common wine of the country is thin and sour 

and is much used in cookery. —Mrs. L. S. Williston, Heidelberg, 


Germany. 
QUINCE AND APPLE PRESERVES. 


Take equai weights of quinces and sugar, pare, core, leave whole 
or cut up, as preferred, boil tiil tender in water enough to cover, 
. carefully take out. and put on a platter, add sugar to the water, 
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replace fruit and boil slowly till clear, place in jars and pour syrup 
over them. To increase the quantity without adding sugar, take 
half or two-thirds in weight as many fair sweet apples as there are 
quinces, pare, quarter, and core; after removing quinces, put apples 


into the syrup, and boil until they begin to look red and clear, and 


are tender; place quinces and apples in jar in alternate layers, and 
cover with syrup. For the use of parings and cores, see ‘“‘ Quince 
Jelly.” Apples alone may be preserved in the same way. 


: STRAWBERRY PRESERVES. 
Put two pounds of sugar in a bright tin-pan over a kettle of 


boiling water, and pour into it half a pint of boiling water; when 


the sugar is dissolved and hot, put in fruit, and then place the pan 
directly on the stove or range ; let boil ten minutes or longer if the 
fruit is not clear, gently (or the berries will be broken) take up with 
.a small strainer, and keep hot while the syrup is boiled down until 
thick and rich; drain off the thin syrup from the cans, and pour 
the rich syrup over the berries to fill, and screw down the tops im- 
mediately. The thin syrup poured off may be brought to boiling, 
and then bottled and sealed, to be used for sauces and drinks. 


ToMATO PRESERVES. 


Scald and peel carefully small perfectly-formed tomatoes, not. 


too ripe (yellow pear-shaped are best), prick with a needle to pre- 


vent bursting, add an equal amount of sugar by weight, let lie over — 


‘night, then pour off all juice into a preserving-kettle, and boil until 
it is a thick syrup, clarifying with white of an egg; add tomatoes 
and boil carefully until they look transparent. A piece or two of 
root-ginger, or one lemon to a pound of fruit sliced thin and cooked 
with the fruit, may be added. 
WATERMELON PRESERVES. 

Pare off outside green rind, cut in pieces two inches long, weigh, 
_ throw into cold water, skim out, add a heaping tea-spoon each of 
salt and pulverized alum to two gallons of rinds, let stand until salt 


and alum dissolve, fill the kettle with cold water, and place on top _ 
of stove where it will slowly come to boiling point, covering witha 


large plate so as to keep rinds under; boil until they can be easily 
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pierced with a fork, drain them from the water, and put into a syrup — 
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previously prepared as follows: Bruise and tie in a muslin bag four 
ounces of ginger-root, and boil in two or three pints of water until 
it is strongly flavored. At the same time boil in a little water 
until tender, in another pan, three or four sliced lemons; make a 
syrup of the sugar and the water in which the lemons and the gin- 
| ger-root were boiled, add the rinds and slices of lemon to this and 
i “ boil slowly half to three-quarters of an hour. Citrons may be pre- 
pared in the same way, by paring, coring and slicing, or cutting 
into fanciful shapes with tin cutters made for the purpose. — 
APPLE BUTTER. | 
a Boil one barrel of new cider down half, peel and core three 
i bushels of good cooking apples; when the cider has boiled to half 
ae the quantity, add the apples, and when soft, stir constantly for 
from eight to ten hours. . If done it will adhere to an inverted 
plate. Put away in ate jars (not earthen ware), covering first 
with writing-paper cut to fit the jar, and press down closely upon 
the apple butter ; cover the whole with thick brown paper snugly 
tied down.—Miss Sarah Thomson, Delaware. 
Eace Butter. . 

Boil a pint of molasses slowly about fifteen or twenty minutes, 
stirring to prevent burning, add three eggs well beaten, stirring - 
them in as fast as possible, boil a few minutes longer, partially cool, 
and flavor to taste with lemon.—WMrs. Colbert, Broadway. 

Lemon Burrter. 

Tea-cup white sugar, three eggs, butter the size of half an egg, 
beat well together; add juice and grated rind of one large lemon, ~ 


ee. place in a pan set in a kettle of hot water, stir well until thick. 
is _ This may be made up in quantity, kept for a long time in bottles 
ohn er jars, and used as needed for filling tarts, ete. 

a PuMPKIN BUTTER. 


Take the seeds out of one pumpkin, cut in small pieces and boil 
soft; take three other pumpkins, cut them in pieces and boil them 
Heh soft, put them in a coarse bag and press out juice; add juice to 
ght first pumpkin, and let boil ten hours or more, to’ become of the 
£ thickness of butter; stir often. If the pumpkins are frozen, the 

juice will come out much easier. : 
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ponte ace | 
Allow one pound of sugar to each pound of peeled and cat up 
_ rhubarb ; let the rhubarb and sugar simmer gently for an hour, or 
more if the rhubarb is old and tough. This is a nice preserve, and 
children should be encouraged to eat it during the winter. 


ORANGE MARMALADE. . 

Twelve pounds sour oranges, twelve pounds crushed sugar; wash — 
the oranges and pare them as you would apples; put the peel in a 
porcelain-lined kettle with twice its bulk or more of cold water; 
keep it covered, and boil until perfectly. tender; if the water boils 
away, add more; the peel is generally very hard, and requires — 
several hours boiling; cut the oranges in two crosswise, and squeeze 
out the juice and the soft pulp, have a pitcher with a strainer in the 
top, place in a two-quart bowl, squeeze the,thin juice and seeds in 
the strainer and the rest with the pulp in the bowl, drawing the 
skin as you squeeze it over the edge of the tin strainer, to scrape off 
' the pulp, then pour all the juice and pulp on the sugar; the white 
skins must be covered with three quarts of cold water, and boiled 
half an hour, drain the water on the sugar, put the white skins in 
the colander, four or five together, and pound off the soft part, of 
which there must be in all two pounds and four ounces, put this with © 
the sugar and juice; when the peel is tender drain it from the water, 
and choose either of these three modes: Pound it in a mortar, chop 
it in a bowl, or cut it in delicate shreds with a pair of*scissors. There 
is still another way, which saves the necessity of handling the peel 
after it is boiled; it is to grate the yellow rind from the orange, then 
tie it in a muslin bag, and boil until soft, which you can tell by 
rubbing a little of it between the thumb and finger ; it is then ready 
for the other ingredients ; put the whole in a Aereclain kettle, or in 
a bright tin preserving-pan, and boil about an hour; when it begins 
to thicken it must be tried occasionally, by letting a little cool in a 
spoon laid on ice. To prevent its burning, pass the spoon often over 
the bottom of the kettle; when it is thick as desired put it in tum- 
blers and cover with paper.—Mrs. Elizabeth S. Miller in “ In the 


. PracH MARMALADE. | 
- Choose ripe, well-flavored fruit, and it is well to make with pre 
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serves, reserving for marmalade those that are too soft. The flavor 
is improved by first boiling the pits in the water with which the 
syrup is to be made. Quarter the peaches and boil thirty minutes 
before adding sugar, stirring almost constantly from the time the 
_ peaches begin to be tender ; add sugar in the proportion of three- 
fourths pound sugar to one pound fruit,.continue to boil and stir 
for an hour longer, and put up in jars, pressing paper over them as | 


directed for jellies. 
QuINcE MARMALADE. 


Pare, quarter and core quinces, cut in little squares, measure 
and allow an equal amount of sugar; place the fruit in a porcelain 
kettle with just water enough to cover, boil till tender, and skim 
out carefully; make a syrup of the sugar and the water in which 
the quinces were boiled, let come to boiling point, skim well, and 
drop the quinces gently in; boil fifteen minutes and dip out care- 
fully into jelly-bowls or molds. The syrup forms a jelly around 
the fruit so that. it can be turned out on a dish, and is very palat- 
able as well as ornamental. In this way quinces too defective for 
aig may be used. —Mrs. Mary A. Cooper. 

: Driep APPLE SAUCE. i 

Tae over, wash thoroughly and soak fifteen minutes in clean 
warm water; drain, cover with cold soft water, place on the stove, 
let boil slowly two to four hours, mash fine, sweeten, and season 
with cinnamon very highly. Never add sugar until about five min- 
utes before removing from the stove, otherwise the fruit will be tough- 
ened and hardened. Follow the same directions in preparing dried 
peaches, only do not mash or season so highly. Cook in porcelain, 
without stirring. A few raisins added improve the apple sauce. — 

BortED CrIpER APPLE SAUCE. 

Pare, quarter and core apples sufficient to fill a gallon porcelain ; 
kettle, put in it a half gallon boiled cider, let it boil. Wash the 
apples and put in kettle, place a plate over them, and boil steadily 
but not rapidly until they are thoroughly cooked, testing by taking 
‘one from under the edge of the plate with a fork. Do not remove 
the plate until done, or the apples will sink to the bottom and 
burn. Apples may be cooked in sweet cider in the same way.— 


Mrs. W. W. W. 
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Boil the citron in water until it is clear and soft ore to. be” 
ae pierced with a fork; take out, put into a nice syrup of sugar 
and water, and boil until the sugar has penetrated ihe Take out 
and spread on_dishes to dry slowly, sprinkling several times with 
powdered sugar, and turning until it is dried enough. Pack in 
jars or boxes with sugar between the layers. | 


; Tomato Fics. Le 
Scald and skin pear-shaped (or any small-sized) tomatoes, and ies 
eight pounds of them add three pounds brown sugar; cook without 
water until the sugar penetrates and they have a clear appearance, | 
take out, spread on dishes, and dry in thesun, sprinkling on a little _ 
syrup while drying; pack in jars or boxes, in layers with powdered — a 
sugar between. ‘Thus put up they will keep for any length of time, 
and aré nearly equal to figs. Peaches may be preserved in the here 
same way.—WMrs. John Samuels, Covington, Ky. | . 


. Driep’ CURRANTS. 
One pint sugar to a pint of stemmed ripe currants; put them 
together in a porcelain kettle, a layer of currants.at the bottoms 
when the sugar is dissolved, let them boil one or two minutes, skim _ 
from the syrup, and spread on plates to dry in a partly cooled oven, 
Boil the syrup until thickened, pour it over the currants, and dry , 
it with them. Pack in jars ‘and cover closely. Blackberries may _ 
be dried in the same manner. An economical way of making Si : 
is to boil liquid, skimming well, after currants are taken out, unti! © 
it becomes jelly, and then put away in jelly glasses. | 
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in making pickles use none but the best cider vinegar, and hoi} 
in a porcelain kettle—never in metal. A lump of alum size of a 
small nutmeg, to a gallon of cucumbers, dissolved and added to the 
vinegar when scalding the pickles the first time, renders them crisp 
and tender, but too much is injurious. Keep in a dry, cool cellar, 
in glass or stoneware; look at them frequently and remove all soft 


ones; if white specks appear in the vinegar, drain off and scald, 


adding a liberal handful of sugar to each gallon, and pour again 
over the pickles; bits of horse-radish and a few cloves assist in pre-_ 
serving the life of the vinegar. If put away in large stone jars, 
invert a saucer over the top of the pickles, so.as to keep them well 


under the vinegar. The nicest way to put up pickles is bottling, 


sealing while hot, and keeping in a cool, dark place. Many 
think that mustard-seed improves pickles, especially chopped, 
bottled, and mangoes, but use it, as well as horse-radish and 
cloves, sparingly. Never put up pickles in any thing that 
has held any kind of grease, and never let them freeze. Use 
an oaken tub or cask for pickles in brine, keep them well under, and 


have more salt than will dissolve, so that there will always be plenty 


at the bottom of the cask. The brine for pickles should be strong 
enough to bear an egg; make it in the proportion of a heaping pint 
of coarse salt to a gallon of water. Use coarse salt, and test pickles 
by tasting before putting on vinegar (they should be of a pleasant 
saltness) ; if not salt enough, add salt to brine and allow them to 
stand until they have acquired the proper flavor; if too salt, cover 


‘with weak vinegar, and let stand for two or three days, drain, add- 


ing strong vinegar, either hot. or cold according to recipes, and finish 
as directed. In the case of kegs of cucumbers kept in brine for 
a long time, to be used when needed, it is better to err in using too 
much salt, as this may be corrected by adding the weak vinegar, 


but if not sufficiently salted the pickles will be insipid. In scalding 
(254) | | 
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cucumber pickles to green them, some use cabbage leaves, covering 
bottom, sides, and top of kettle. A medium spicing for a quart of 
pickles is a level tea-spoon of peppercorns (whole black . peppers), 
the same of allspice, a table-spoon of broken stick cinnamon, half a 
tea-spoon of cloves, mustard seed, or horse-radish chopped fine, and 
one piece of ginger root, an inch long. If ground cayenne pepper 
is used instead of whole peppers, an eighth of a tea-spoon is enough. 
A. better substitute for peppercorns is garden-peppers cut in rings, 
in proportion of two rings of green and one of red without seeds, or 
a level tea-spoon, when finely chopped, to a quart of pickles. These 
proportions may be increased or decreased to suit the taste, taking 
care not to put in so much of any one as to make its flavor pre- 
dominate. Ginger is the most wholesome of the spices. Cloves are 
the strongest, mace next, then allspice and cinnamon, and, of course, 
less of the stronger should be used. Pickles are not famous for 
wholesome qualities, even when made with the greatest care, but if 
they must be eaten, it is best to make them at home. Those sold 
in market are often colored a beautiful green with sulphate of cop- 
per, which isa deadly poison, or are cooked in brass or copper ves- 
sels, which produces the same result in an indirect way. Scalding 
or parboiling articles to be pickled makes them absorb the vinegar 
more easily, but does not add to their crispness. Before putting 
them in vinegar, after parboiling, they should be cold and perfectly 
dry. Always use strong vinegar, or the pickles will be insipid, and 
it should be scalding hot when poured on, as raw vinegar becomes 
ropy and does not keep well. As heating weakens it, vinegar for 
pickles should be very strong, and should only be brought to boiling 
point, and immediately poured on pickles. Keep pickles from the 
air, and see that the vinegar is at least two inches over the top of 
pickles in the jar. A dry wooden spoon or ladle should be used in 
handling pickles, and is the only one that should touch pickles in the 
jars. If the vinegar loses its strength it should be replaced En good, 
poured over scalding hot. 


PICKLED ARTICHOKES. | 
Rub off outer skin with a coarse towel, and lay in salt water for | 
a day, drain and pour over them cold spiced vinegar, adding a tea- 
spoonful of horse-radish to each jar. 
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BEAN PIcKLeEs. 


Pick green veans of the best variety, when young and tender, 
string, and place in a kettle to boil, with salt to taste, until they 
can be pierced with a fork, drain well through a colander, put in a 
stone jar, sprinkle with cayenne pepper, and cover with strong cider 
vinegar ; daa may be added if desired. 


BotTrLED PICKLES. 


Wash and wipe a half bushel of medium-sized cucumbers, suit- 
abie for pickling, pack close in a stone jar, sprinkle over the top one 
pint of salt, pour over a sufficient quantity of boiling water to cover 
them, place a cloth over the jar, and let stand until cold (if pre- 
pared in the evening, let stand all night), drain off the water, and 
place the pickles on stove in cold vinegar, let them come to a boil, 
take out, place in a stone jar, and cover with either cold or hot 
vinegar. They will be ready for use in a few days, and are excel- 
lent. It is an improvement to add a few spices and a small quan- 


tity of sugar. 


To bottle them, prepare with salt and boiling water as above, 


drain (when cold), and place a gallon at a time on a stove in enough 


cold vinegar to cover level (need not be very strong), to which a 
lump of alum about the size of a small hickory-nut (too much is 
jujurious) has been added. Have on stove, in another kettle, a 


gallon of the very best cider vinegar, to which add half a pint of 


brown sugar; have bottles cleansed and placed to heat on stove in 
a large tin-pan of cold water; also have a tin cup or small pan 
of sealing-wax heated; on table, have spices prepared in separate 
dishes, as follows: Green and red peppers sliced in rings; horse- 
radish roots washed, scraped, and cut in small pieces, black and 
yellow mustard seed (or this may be left out), each prepared by 


sprinkling with salt and pouring. on some boiling water, which let 
stand fifteen minutes and then draw off; stick cinnamon washed free 


from dust, and broken in pieces, and a few cloves. When pickles 
come to boiling point, take out and pack in bottles, mixing with them 
the spices (use the cloves, horse-radish and mustard seed, sparingly); 
put in a layer of pickles, then a layer of spices, shaking the bot: 
tles occasionally so as to pack tightly; when full cover with the 
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oiling hot vinegar from the other kettle (using a bright funnel and 


bright tin cup), going over them a second time and filling up, in 


order to supply shrinkage, for the pickles must be entirely cov-_ 
ered with the vinegar. Put in the corks, which should fit very 


snugly, lift each bottle (wrap a towel around it to prevent burn- 


ing the hands), and dip the corked end into the hot sealing-wax; 


i 






proceed in this manner with each bottle, dipping each a second 
time into the wax so that they may be perfectly secure. If corks 


seem too small, throw them in boiling water; if too large, pound 
the sides with a hammer. The tighter they fit in the bottles the 


better for the pickles. Glass cans, the tops or covers of which have 
become defective, can be used by supplying them with corks. 
Pickles thus bottled are far more wholesome than, and are really 
superior to, the best brand of imported pickles, and, by having 
materials in readiness, prepared as directed, the process is neither 


difficult nor tedious. It requires two persons to successfully bot. 


tle pickles.— Mrs. Florence W. Hush, Minneapolis. 


\ 


Cuow CHow PICKLES. 

Let two hundred small cucumbers stand in salt and water closely 
covered for three days. Boil for fifteen minutes in half a gallon 
best cider vinegar, one ounce white mustard seed, one of black 
mustard seed, one of juniper berries, one of celery seed (tying each 
ounce separately in swiss bags), one handful small green peppers, 
two pounds sugar, a few small onions, and a piece alum half the 
size of a nutmeg; pour the vinegar while hot over the cucumbers, 


let stand a day, repeating the operation three or four mornings. 


Mix one-fourth pound mustard with the vinegar, pour over cucum- 
bers, and seal up in bottles.—Mrs. Ada Estelle Bever. 


Cow CuHow. 

One peck of green tomatoes, half peck string beans, quarter peck 
small white onions, quarter pint green and red peppers mixed, two 
large heads cabbage, four table-spoons white mustard seed, two of 
white or black cloves, two of celery seed, two of allspice, one small 
box yellow mustard, pound brown sugar, one ounce of turmeric; slice 


the tomatoes and let stand over night in brine that will bear an 


egg; then squeeze out brine, chop cabbage, onions and beans, chop 
boete bine? : 
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tomatoes separately, mix with the spices, put all in porcelain kettle | 
- eover with vinegar, and boil three hours, 


CAULIFLOWER PICKLES. 
Choose such as are fine and of full size, cut away all the leaves, 
and pull away the flowers by bunches; soak in brine that will float 
an egg for two days, drain, put in bottles with whole black pepper, 


_ allspice, and stick cinnamon; boil vinegar, and with it mix mustard 


smoothly, a little at a time and just thick enough to run into the 


jars, pour over the cold cauliflower and seal while hot. An equal: 


quantity or less of small white onions, prepared as directed in recipe 


for onion pickles, may be added before the vinegar is poured over. 


CetERY PICKLES. 
Put together in a porcelain-lined kettle two quarts chopped white 
cabbage, two quarts chopped celery, three quarts vinegar, half ounce 


each of crushed white ginger root aud turmeric, fourth pound white © 


mustard seed, two table-spoons sait, five of sugar; cook slowly sev- 
eral hours until cabbage and celery are tender. 
CucUMBER PICKLES. 
Cover the bottom of cask with common salt; gather the cucum- 


_ bers every other day, early i in the morning or late in the evening, 
as it does not injure the vines so much then as in the heat of the 


day ; cut the cucumbers with a short piece of the stem on, carefully 


_ layiag them in a basket or pail so as not to bruise; pour cold water 


over and rinse, being careful not to rub off the little black briers, or 
in any way to bruise them, as that is the secret of keeping them 


perfectly sound and good for any length of time, Lay them in a> 


cask three or four inches deep, cover with salt, and repeat the 
operation until all are in; pour in some water with the first layer— 
after this the salt will makeléufiicient brine. Now spread a cloth 
over them, then a board with a stone on it. When a new supply 


of cucumbers is to be added, remove stone, board and cloth, wash 


them very clean, and wipe every particle of scum from the top of 
the pickles and the sides of the cask; throw away any soft ones, 
as they will spoil the rest; now put in the fresh cucumbers, layer 
by layer, with salt to cover each layer. When cask is nearly full, 
cover with salt, tuck cloth closely around the edges, placing the 


board and weight on top; cover cask closely, and the pickles will be 
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perfect for two or three years. Cucumbers must always be put in 


the salt as soon as picked from the vines, for if they lie a day or 
two they will not keep. Do not be alarmed at the heavy scum 
that rises on them, but be careful to wash all off the board and 
cloth. When wanted for pickling, take off weight and board, care- 
fully lift cloth with scum on it, wash stone, board and cloth clean, 


and wipe all scum off the cucumbers and sides of cask, take out | 


as many as are wanted, return the cloth, board and weight, and 


eover closely. Place the cucumbers in a vessel large enough to 


hold two or three times as much water as there are pickles, cover 
with cold water (some use hot), change the water each day for three 
days, place the porcelain kettle on the fire, fill half full of vine- 
gar (if vinegar is very strong add half water), fill nearly full of 
cucumbers, the largest first and then the smaller ones, put in, a 
lump of alum the size of a nutmeg, let come to a boil, stirring with 


a wire or wooden spoon so as not to cut the cucumbers; after boil- — 


ing one minute, take out, place in a stone jar, and continue until 

all are scalded, then pour over them cold vinegar. In two or three 

days, if the pickles are too salt, turn off the vinegar and put on 

fresh, add a pint of brown sugar to each two gallons pickles, a pod 

or two of red pepper, a very few cloves, and some pieces of horse- 

radish. The horse-radish prevents a white scum from rising. 
CHOPPED PICKLES. 


a | 
Take a peck green tomatoes, wash clean, cut away a small piece 
from each end, slice and place in a large wooden bowl, chop fine, 


place in a crock and mix salt with them (half pint to a peck), let’ 


stand twenty-four hours, and drain thoroughly; take twice or three 
times as much cabbage as there is chopped tomatoes, chop fine, mix 
salt in same proportions, add enough Water to make moist, and let 


stand same time as tomatoes; drain, place again in separate jars, — 


cover each with cold weak vinegar; after twenty-four hours drain cab- 
bage well, pressing hard to extract all the juice; place tomatoes and 
the vinegar in a porcelain kettle and let them boil for three minutes, 
stirring all the time, pour out, and when cold, place in a towel 
and wring and press until perfectly dry; now mix tomatoes and 
rabbage together, take a double handful at a time, squeeze as tightly 


as possible, and place in a dry crock; take the stone jar in which | 
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they are to be pickled, place in it a layer of tomatoes and cab. 
bage, scatter over with chopped peppers, whole mustard seed, and 


horse-radish, then another layer of tomatoes and cabbage, next spice, 
and so on until jar is almost full, occasionally sprinkling with cay- 


enne pepper; cover with strong cider vinegar, to each gailon of 
which a tea-cup of sugar has been added. Place a saucer or pieces 
eof broken china on the pickles to keep them under the vinegar. If 
-a white scum rises, drain off vinegar, boil, skim, and pour hot over 
tthe pickles. Prepare mustard, peppers, and horse-radish, as follows: 
Take three green or ripe garden peppers (four table-spoons when 


chopped), cut in two, place in salt water over night, the next morn- 


ing drain and chop quite fine; to two table-spoons mustard-seed add 
salt-spoon salt, pour in boiling water, let stand fifteen minutes and 
drain ; two table-spoons horse-radish chopped fine. Tomatoes and 
onions are excellent prepared in the same way. For sliced pickles, 
take cucumbers and onions, or tomatoes and onions, and slice and 


prepare as above.—Mrs. W.W. W. | ° 


MANGOES. 


Select green or half grown muskmelons; remove a piece the 
length of the melon, an inch and a half wide in the middle and 
tapering to a point at each end; take out seeds with a tea-spoon, 
secure one end of each piece to its own melon by a stitch made with 
a needle and white thread. Make a brine of salt and cold water 
strong enough to float an egg, pour it over them, and after twenty- 
four hours take them out. For filling, use chopped tomatoes and 
chopped cabbage prepared as in ‘‘ Chopped Pickles,” small cucum- 
bers, small white onions, and nasturtium pods, each prepared by 
remaining in salt water in séParate jars twenty-four hours; add also 
green beans boiled in salt water until tender. For spice, use cin- 
namon-bark, whole. cloves, chopped horse-radish, cayenne pepper, 
mustard seed, the latter prepared as directed in ‘‘ Chopped Pickles.” 
Prepare three or four times as much cabbage and tomatoes as of 
other articles,-as any part left over may be placed in jar with vin- 
egar poured over, and is ready for the table. Use one, or, if small, 
two cucumbers, two or three onions, and the same quantity of bean. 
and nasturtium pods, placing them in mango first, with two or three 
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cloves, three or four sticks of cinnamon an inch long, and half a 
tea-spoon horse-radish, and filling up afterward with the chopped 
cabbage or tomatoes (mixing, or using them. separately in alternate 
melons) pressing down very firmly, so that the mango is filled tight, 
sprinkling on the cayenne pepper last. Sew in the piece all around 


_in its proper place with strong white thread; when all are thus 


prepared, place in a stone crock, cover with weak cider-vinegar, let 
remain over night; in the morning place the mangoes, and the 
vinegar in which they were soaked, in a porcelain kettle, boil half 
an hour, place in a jar, cover with good strong cider vinegar, let 
stand all night; in the morning drain off vinegar and boil it, add- 
ing one pint of sugar to each gallon, and pour boiling hot over the 
mangoes; drain off and boil the vinegar three or four times, and 
they are done. This is not the usual way of preparing mangoes, 
but it is much the best. To pickle nasturtiums, soak as collected in 
salt and water for twenty-four hours, drain, and put into cold vin- 
egar; when all the seed is thus prepared, drain, and cover with 
fresh boiling-hot vinegar. — 
PEACH MANGOES. 


Take unpared, fine, large peaches (free-stones); with a knife 
extract the stone from the side, place in jar, pour over them boiling » 
water salted to taste, let stand twenty-four hours; drop into fresh 
cold water and allow to remain ten or fifteen minutes; wipe very 


‘dry, fill each cavity with grated horse-radish and white mustard- 


seed (prepared as directed in recipe for ‘“‘ Chopped Pickles), a small 
piece of ginger-root, and one or two cloves; sew up, and place 


_in a stone jar as close together as possible. Make a syrup in pro- 


portion of one pint sugar to three pints vinegar; pour, boiling hot, 
over them. They will be ready for use in a week, and are very 


fine. 
FRENCH PICKLES. 


One peck green tomatoes sliced, six large onions sliced; mix 
these and throw over them one tea-cup of salt, and let them stand 
over night; next day drain thoroughly and boil in one quart vine- 
gar mixed with two quarts of water, for fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Then take four quarts vinegar, two pounds brown sugar, half 
pound white mustard-seed, two table-spoons ground allspice, and the — 


\ 
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same of cinnamon, cloves, ginger, and ground mustard ; throw all to- 
gether and boil fifteen minutes—Mrs. Wm. Mappin, Mason Co., Ky. 


PICKLED ONIONS. 

Select small silver-skinned onions, remove with a knife all the 
outer-skins, so that each onion will be perfectly white and clean. 
Put them into brine that will float an egg for three days, drain, 
place in jar, first a layer of onions three inches deep, then a sprink- 
ling of horse-radish, cinnamon bark, cloves, and a little cayenne 
pepper; repeat until jar is filled, in proportion of half a tea-spoon 
cayenne pepper, two tea-spoons each chopped horse-radish and cloves, 
and four table-spoons cinnamon bark, to a gallon of pickles; bring ~ 
vinegar to boiling point; add brown sugar in the proportion of a 
quart to a gallon, and pour hot over the onions.—Estelle Woods 


Wilcox. 
PICCALILLI. 


One large white cabbage, fifty small cucumbers, five quarts smal) 
string-beans, eight smal! carrots, one dozen sticks celery, five red 
peppers, three green peppers, two heads cauliflower; chop fine, 
soak over night in salt and water, wash well, drain thoroughly, and 
pour over them hot vinegar spiced with mace, cinnamon and all- 


_/ spice; turn off vinegar and scald until safe to leave like common 


pickles; or seal in can while hot.—Mrs. W. L. 


PyFER PICKLES. 
Salt pickles down dry for ten days, soak in fresh water one day ; : 


. pour off water, place in porcelain kettle, cover with water and vin- 


egar, and add a tea-spoon pulverized alum (to each gallon); set 
over night on a stove which had fire in during the day; wash and 
put in a jar with cloves, allspice, pepper, horse-radish and onions or 
garlic; boil fresh vinegar and pour over all; in two weeks they will 
be ready for use. These pickles are always fresh and crisp, and are 
made with much less trouble than in the old-fashioned way by 
keeping in brine.—Mrs. E. M. R. 


PICKLED PEPPERS. | 
Take large green ones (the best variety is the sweet pepper), 


make a-small incision at the side, take out all the seeds, being care: 


ful not to mangle the peppers; soak in brine that will float an egg 
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for two days, changing water twice; stuff with chopped cabbage, or 

tomatoes seasoned with spice as for mangoes (omitting the cayenne 

pepper), or a mixture of nasturtiums, chopped onions, red cabbage, 

grapes, and cucumbers, seasoned with mustard-seed and a little 

mace. Sew up incision, place in jar, and cover with cold-spiced ae 

vinegar. ; 
SPANISH PICKLES. 

One dozen cucumbers, four heads of cabbage, one peck green 
tomatoes, one dozen onions, three ounces white mustard-seed, one 
ounce celery seed, one ounce turmeric, one box Coleman’s mustard, 
two and a half pounds brown sugar. Let the cucumbers stand in 
brine that will float an egg three days; slice the onions, and chop 
cabbage and tomatoes, the day before making, and sprinkle with 
salt in the proportion of half pint to a peck. When ready to make, _ a | 
squeeze brine out of cucumbers, wipe them off, peel and cut them in : ” 
slices, let all simmer slowly in a kettle together for half an hour, a : 
and then bottle.—. es 


Rre Tomato PICKLES. 

Pare ripe, sound tomatoes (do not scald), put in a jar; scald : 
spices (tied in a bag) in vinegar, and pour while hot over them. onl 
This recipe is best for persons who prefer raw tomatoes. Rey 

VARIETY PICKLES. ee? 

One peck each of green tomatoes and cucumbers, and one quart : 
onions; pare, slice and salt (using a rounded half pint for all) each 
in separate jars, letting them stand in the salt twenty-four hours, 
and drain well, wringing and pressing in a cloth; sprinkle fresh 
green radish-pods and nasturtium seeds with salt, and let stand for 
the same length of time; boil in water salted to taste two quarts of 
halfgrown, very tender bean pods, until they can be pierced with a ie 
silver fork, take out and drain. Now place each in a separate jar, _ 
cover with cold, weak vinegar for twenty-four hours, drain well, Bu 
pressing hard to get out all the juice, cook tomatoes as in “ Chopped 
Pickles,” and then mix all well together. In a stone jar plage: 
first a layer of the mixture, sprinkle with mustard seed (prepared 
as directed in recipe for ‘‘Chopped Pickles),” horse-radish chopped _ 
fine, cinnamon bark, rings of garden peppers, and a few cloves, then 
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another layer of the mixture, then the spice with a light sprink- 
ling of cayenne pepper. ‘The spices used for this amount are 
nine table-spoons stick cinnamon, four and a half tea-spoons each 
of mustard-seed, cloves, and horse-radish, and twenty-seven rings 
of garden peppers. Cover with good cider vinegar, let stand 
over night, drain off vinegar, and boil in a porcelain kettle, add- 
ing brown sugar in the proportion of one pint to a gallon of vin- 
egar; skim well, pour hot over the pickles, continue to drain’ off 
and boil for several days. If not sweet enough, add more sugar, 
although these are not intended for sweet pickles. The proportion 
of cucumbers may be double or even three times the quantity of - 
tomatoes if desired.— Mrs. W. W. Woods. 


VireintA Mixep PICKLE. 
One-half peck green tomatoes, twenty-five medium-sized cucum- 


bers, fifteen large white onions, one-half peck small onions, four 


heads cabbages, one pint grated horse-radish, one-half pound white 
mustard-seed, one-fourth pound ground mustard, one-half tea-cup 
ground black pepper, one-half pint salad oil, one ounce celery seed, 
one-half ounce ground cinnamon, two ounces turmeric. Slice the 
tomatoes and large onions, cut cabbage as for slaw, quarter cucum- 
bers 'engthwise, cut in pieces two inches long, leaving the peel on, 
and add the small onions whole. Mix with salt thoroughly, let 
stand twenty-four hours; drain off the juice, and pour vinegar and 
water over pickles. Let stand a day or two, strain again as dry as 
possible; mix the spices well except the ground mustard, then boil 


- one and one-half gallons fresh apple vinegar and pour boiling hot 


over the pickles; do this three mornings in succession, using the 


same vinegar each time. The third time add one pound of sugar to 
the vinegar and boil, pouring over as above; also mix the oil and 


ground mustard together with a small portion of the vinegar, and 
add when cold. Oil can be omitted if not relished. —Mrs. M. B. 
Sperry, Nashville, Tenn. 

PICKLED WALNUTS. 

Gather walnuts (or butternuts) when soft enough to be isto 
by a needle (July), prick each with a large needle well through, 
holding in a cloth to avoid staining the hands, cover with strong 
salt water (a pintand a half salt to a gallon of water), let stand two 
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or three days, Ce the ace every day ; then pour over them 
a brine made by dissolving salt in boiling water (let it get cold be- 
fore using), let stand three days, renew the brine and let it stand 


for three days more. Now drain and expose to the sun for two or — 


three days or until they become black, or put in cold water for half 
a day, and pack in jars not quite full. The proportions are a hun- 
dred walnuts to each gallon of vinegar. Boil vinegar eight min- 
utes, with a tea-cup sugar, three dozen each whole cloves and allspice, 

a dozen and a half pepper-corns, and a dozen blades of mace. Pour 


the vinegar over the walnuts scalding hot. In three days draw 


off the vinegar, boil and pour over the walnuts again while hot, and 
at end of three days repeat the process. They will be fit to eat in 
a month, and will keep for years.— Mrs. C. T. Carson. 


SWEET PICKLES. 


if 


Sweet pickles may be made of any fruit that can be preserved, 


“Including the rinds of ripe melons and cucumbers. The proportion : 


of sugar to vinegar for syrup is three pints to a quart. Sweet pick- 
_les may be made of any preserve by boiling over the syrup and 


adding spices and vinegar. Examine frequently, and re-scald the 


syrup if there are signs of fermentation. Plums and other smooth- 
skinned fruits should be well pricked before cooking. The principal 


spices for sweet pickles are cinnamon and cloves. Use ‘‘ coffee C,” 


best brown, or good stirred maple sugar. 


Sweer Picxtep BreErs. . 
Boil them in a porcelain kettle till they can be pierced with a 


silver fork; when cool cut lengthwise to size of a medium cucum- 


ber; boil equal parts vinegar and sugar with half a table-spoon 


peund cloves tied in a cloth to each gallon ; ke boiling hot over 


the beets.—Mrs. Samuel Woods, 


PICKLED CUCUMBERS. 
Prepare and quarter ripe cucumbers, take out seeds, clean, lay 


in brine that will float an egg nine days, stirring every day, take 
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out and put in clear water one day, ava in alum-water (a lump of 
alum size of a medium hulled hickory-nut to a gallon of water) 
over night, make syrup of a pint good cider vinegar, pound brown 
sugar, two table-spoons each broken cinnamon bark, mace, and 
pepper grains; make syrup (three pints of sugar to a quart of vin- 


egar) enough to cover the slices, lay them in, gy cook till tender. 


—Mrs. M. L. France. 
CURRANT Diane 


Scald seven pounds ripe currants in three pounds sugar and one 
- quart vinegar, remove currants to jar, boil for a few moments and 
pour over the fruit. Some add three pounds of raisins and spices. 
If not sweet enough, use only one pint vinegar. 


PICKLED GRAPES. 
Fill a jar with alternate layers of sugar and bunches of nice 
grapes just ripe and freshly gathered; fill one-third full of good 
cold. vinegar, and cover tightly.—Mrs. C. T' Carson. 


SPICED GRAPES. 

Five pounds grapes, three of sugar, two tea-spoons cinnamon and 
allspice, half tea-spoon cloves ; pulp grapes, boil skins until tender, 
cook pulps and strain through a sieve, add it to the skins, put in 
sugar, spices and vinegar to taste; boil thoroughly and cool.—Miss 
Mae Stokes, Milford Center. 


SPICED GOOSEBERRIES. 

Leave the stem and blossom on ripe gooseberries, wash clean ; 
make a syrup of three pints sugar to one of vinegar, skim, if neces- 
sary, add berries and boil down till thick, adding more sugar if 
needed ; when almost done, spice with cinnamon and cloves; boil 
as thick as apple butter. 


Sricep Nurmec MEeEton. 

_ Select melons not quite ripe, open, scrape out the pulp, peel, and 
_ slice; put the fruit in a stone jar, and, for five pounds fruit, take a 
quart vinegar, and two and a half pounds sugar ; scald vineyar and 
sugar together, and pour over the fruit; scald the syrup and pour 
over the fruit each day for eight successive days. _On the ninth, 
add one ounce stick-cinnamen, ore of whole cloves, and one of all- 
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spice. Scald fruit, vinegar and spices together, and seal up in jars. 


This pickle should stand two or three months before using. Blue 
plums are delicious prepared in this way.—Mrs. Gen. Noyes. 


PEACH PICKLEs. 

Pare freestone peaches, place in a stone jar, and pour over them 
boiling-hot syrup made in the proportion of one quart best cider 
vinegar to three pints sugar; boil and skim, and pour over the 
fruit boiling hot, repeating each day until the fruit is the same 
color to the center, and the syrup like thin molasses. A few days 
before they are finished, place the fruit, after draining, in the jar to 
the depth of three or four inches, then sprinkle over bits of cinna- 
mon bark and a few cloves, add another layer of fruit, then spice, 
and so on until the jar is full; scald the syrup each morning for — 
three or four days after putting in the spice, and pour syrup boiling 
hot over fruit, and, if it is not sufficiently cooked, scald fruit with — 
the syrup the last time. The proportion of spices to a gallon of 
fruit is, two tea-spoons whole cloves, four table-spoons cinnamon. 
To pickle clingstones, prepare syrup as for freestones; pare fruit, 
put in the syrup, boil until they can be pierced through with a 
silver fork; skim out, place in jar, pour the boiling syrup over 
them, and proceed and finish as above. As clings are apt to be- 
come hard when stewed in sweet syrup, it may often be necessary 
to add a pint of water the first time they are cooked, watching 
carefully until they are tender, or to use only part of the sugar at 
first, adding the rest in a day or two. Use the large White Heath 
slingstones if they are to be had. All that is necessary to keep 
sweet pickles is to have syrup enough to cover, and to keep the 
fruit well under. Scald with boiling syrup until fruit is of same 
tolor throughout, and syrup like thin molasses; watch every week, 
particularly if weather is warm, and if scum rises and syrup assumes 
a whitish appearance, boil, skim, and pour over the fruit. If at 
any time syrup is lacking, prepare more as at first.— Mrs. M. J. Woods. 


PEAR PICKLEs. 
Prepare syrup as for peaches, pare and cut fruit in halves, or 
quarters if very large, end if small leave whole, put syrup in porce- 
_ lain kettle, and when it boils put in fruit, cook until a silver fork 
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will easily pierce them; skim out fruit first and place in jar, and 





last pour over syrup boiling hot; spice like peach pickles, draining _ 


them each day, boiling and skimming the syrup, and pouring it 
boiling hot over the fruit until fully done. By cooking pears so 
much longer at first they do not need to be boiled so frequently, 


but they must be watched carefully until finished, and if perfectly 


done, will keep two or more years. Apple pickles may be made in 
the same way, taking care to select such as will not lose shape in 
boiling. ; 
EUCHERED PLUMS. | 

Nine pounds blue plums, six pounds sugar, two quarts vinegar, 
one ounce cinnamon; boil vinegar, sugar and spice together, pour 
over plums, draw, off next morning and boil, pour back on plums, 
repeat the boiling five mornings, the last time boiling the fruit 
about twenty minutes.—Mrs. Capt. W. B. Brown, Washington City. 


PICKLED RAISINS. 
Leave two pounds raisins on stem, add one pint vinegar and 
half pound sugar; simmer over a slow fire half an hour.—Mrs. 


San Os EL: 


STRAWBERRY PICKLES. 
Place strawberries in bottom of jar, add a layer of cinnamon and 


cloves, then berries, and so on; pour over it a syrup made of two 


coffee-cups cider vinegar, and three pints sugar, boited about five 
minutes; let stand twenty-four hours, pour off syrup, boil, pour 


over berries, and let stand as before, then boil berries and syrup 


slowly for twenty-five minutes; put in jars and cover. The above 
is for six quarts of berries. Pine apples can be madeyin same way, 
allowing six and a half pounds of fruit to above proportions.—Mrs. 


T. W. Jones, Charleston, 8. C. | 


\ 


GREEN Tomato PICKLE. 

Take eight pounds of green tomatoes and chop fine, add four 
pounds brown sugar and boil down three hours, add a quart of 
vinegar, a teaspoon each of mace, cinnamon and cloves, and boil 
about fifteen minutes; let cool and put into jars or other vessels. 


Try this recipe once and you will try it again.—Mrs. W. A. Croffut, 


New York City. 
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Ripe Tomato PIcktie. 


- Pare and weigh ripe tomatoes and put into jars and just cover 
with vinegar; after standing three days pour off the vinegar and 
add five pounds coffee sugar to every seven of fruit; spice to taste 
and pour over tomatoes and cook slowly all day on'the back of the 
stove. Use cinnamon, mace and a little cloves, or not any, as pre- 
ferred. 

WATERMELON PICKLE, 

Pare off very carefully the green part of the rind of a good, ripe 
watermelon, trim off the red core, cut in pieces one or two inches 


in length, place in a porcelain-lined kettle, in the proportion of one 


gallon rinds to two heaping tea-spoons common salt and water to 
nearly cover, boil until tender enough to pierce with a silver fork, 
pour into a colander to drain, and dry by taking a few pieces at a 
time in the hand, and pressing gently with a crash towel. Make 
syrup, and treat rinds exactly as directed for pickled peaches. Con- 
tinue adding rinds, as melons are used at table, preparing them 
first by cooking in salt water as above; when as many are prepared 
as are wanted, and they are nearly pickled, drain and finish as 
directed in peach pickles, except when the syrup is boiled the last 
time, put in melons and boil fifteen minutes; set jar near stove, 
skim out melons and put in jar a few ata time, heating gradually 
so as not to break it, then pour in syrup boiling hot. A rind nearly 
an inch thick, crisp and tender, is best, although any may be used. 
‘If scum rises, and the syrup assumes a whitish appearance, drain, 
boil and skim syrup, add melons, and boil until syrup is like thin 
molasses. 
CLOVER VINEGAR. } 
Put a large bowl of molasses in a crock, and pour over it nine 
bowls of boiling rain-water ; let stand until milk-warm, put in two 
quarts of clover blossoms, and two cups of baker’s yeast; let this 
stand two weeks, and strain through a towel. Nothing will mold 
in it.—Mrs. McAlister, Goshen, Ind. 


Mint VINEGAR. 
Put into a wide-mouthed bottle enough fresh, clean peppermint, 
Spearmint, or garden parsley leaves to fill it loosely; fill up with 
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good vinegar, stop closely, leave on for two or three weeks, pour 
off into another bottle, and keep well corked for use. This is ex- 
gellent for cold meats, soups and bread-dressings for roasts; when 
mints can not be obtained, celery seed is used in the same way.— 
Mrs. B. A. Fay. 

SPICED VINEGAR. 


Put three pounds sugar in a three gallon jar with a small mouth; 
mix two ounces each of mace, cloves, pepper, allspice, turmeric, 
celery seed, white ginger in small bits, and ground mustard; put in 
six small bags made of thin but strong muslin, lay in jar, fill with 
best cider vinegar, and use it in making pickles and sauces. 


‘TARRAGON VINEGAR. 


Gather the tarragon just before it blossoms, strip it from the 
larger stalks and put it into small stone jars or wide-necked bottle ; 
and in doing -this twist the brauches, bruising the leaves. Pour 
over it vinegar enough to cover; let it stand two months or 
longer, pour off, strain, and put into small dry bottles, cork well 
and use as sauce for meats. 


CAULIFLOWER PICKLES, 


‘To twelve heads of cauliflower, five quarts of vinegar, five cups 
brown sugar, six eggs, one bottle French mustard, two tablespoon- 
fnla ginger, a few garlic, two green peppers, one-half teaspoonful 
cayenne, butter size of an egg, one ounce pulverized turmeric. Beat. 
well together the eggs, sugar, mustard, ginger, and turmeric, then 
boil in vinegar, with garlic and peppers, ten minutes. Boil cauli- 
flower in salt water until tender, then place carefully in jar, pour 
over the boiling hot mixture.—Mrs. W. W. Eastman, Minneapolis. 


Ree CucuMBER PICKLES. 


Take twenty-four large cucumbers, ripe and sound, six white 
‘onions, four large red peppers; pare and remove the seeds from 
the cucumbers, chop well, not too fine; then chop fine onions and 
peppers, mix thoroughly with one cup salt, one ounce white mustard ; 
place in a muslin bag; drain twenty-four hours, remove to glass 
jars, cover with cold vinegar and seal. They will keep a long 
time and are excellent.--Mrs. A. F. Conkey, | 





POULTRY. 


Do not feed poultry for twenty-four hours before killing; cateh 
them without frightening or bruising, tie the feet together, hang up 
on a horizontal pole, tie the wings together over the back with a 
strip of soft cotton cloth; let them hang five minutes, then cut the 
throat or cut off the head with a very sharp knife, and allow them 
_ to hang until the blood has ceased to drip. The thorough bleeding 
renders the meat more white and wholesome. Scald well by dip- 
ping in and out of a pail or tub of boiling water, being careful 
not to scald so much as to set the feathers and make them more 
difficult to pluck; place the fowl on a board with head towards you, 
pull the feathers away from you, which will be in the direction 
they naturally lie (if pulled in. a contrary direction the skin is 
likely to be torn), be careful to remove all the pin-feathers with a 
knife or pair of tweezers ; singe, but not smoke, over blazing paper, 


place on a meat-board, and with a sharp knife cut off the legs a 


little below the knee, to prevent the muscles from shrinking away 
from the joint, and remove the oil-bag above the tail; take out the 
crop, either by making a slit at the back of the neck or in front (the 
last is better), taking care that every thing pertaining to the crop 
or windpipe is removed, cut the neck-bone off close to the body, 
leaving the skin a good length if to be stuffed; cut around the vent, 


cut a slit three inches long from the tail upwards, being careful to — 


cut only through the skin, put in the finger at the breast and detach 
all the intestines, taking care not to burst the gall-bag (situated 
near the upper part of the breast-bone, and attached to the liver; 
if broken, no washing can remove the bitter taint left on every 


spot it touches); put in the hand at the incision near the tail — 
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and draw out carefully all ir testines; trim off the fat from the 
breast and at the lower incision; split the gizzard and take 
out*the inside and inner lining (throw liver, heart, and gizzard 
into water, wash well, and lay aside to be cooked and used 





for the gravy); wash the fowl thoroughly in cold water twice, : 


(some wipe carefully with a wet cloth, and afterwards with a dry 
cloth to make perfectly clean, instead of washing), hang up to drain, 
and it is ready to be stuffed, skewered, and placed to roast. To 
make it look plump, before stuffing, flatten the breast-bone. by 
placing several thicknesses of cloth over it and pounding it, being 
careful not to break the skin, and rub the inside well with salt and 
pepper. Stuff the breast first, but not too full or it will burst in 
cooking ; ; stuff the body rather fuller than the breast, sew up both 
openings with strong thread, and sew the skin of the neck over 
upon the back or down upon the breast (these threads must be care- 
fully removed before sending to the table). Lay the points of the 
wings under the back, and fasten in that position with a skewer run 
through both wings and held in place with a twine; press the legs 
as closely towards the breast and side-bones as possible, and fasten 
with a skewer run through the body and both thighs, push a short 
skewer through above the tail, and tie the ends of legs down with a 
‘twine close upon the skewer (or, if skewers are not used, tie well 
in shape with twine); rub over thoroughly with salt and pepper, 
then lard, in tie following manner: Hold the breast over a clear 
fire for a minute or dip it in boiling water. To make the flesh firm, 
cut strips of firm fat bacon, two inches long, and an eighth of an 
inch wide, and make four parallel marks on he breast, put one of 
_ these strips of bacon-fat (called lardoons) securely into the split end 
of small larding-needle, and insert it at the first mark, bringing it 
gut at the second, leaving an equal length of fat protruding at each 
end; continue inserting these strips, at intervals of half an inch 
down these two lines, and then do the same with the two others. For 
poultry use a small larding-needle; the large ones are used for 
farding beef or veal. The process is very simple, and any one who 
likes to bring out dainty dishes, will be more than repaid for the 
little trouble in learning how. All white-fleshed birds are improved 
by larding (as well as veal and sweet-bread). Small birds, such as 
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quails, may be more conveniently ‘‘barded” by placing a ‘‘ barde,” 
a slice of fat bacon, over the breast, and the same plan’ may be 
adopted in all cases where larding is inconvenient; or fat from the 
fowl itself nray be used instead of bacon. When the flavor of bacon 
is disliked, put a table-spoon of butter in bits over the breast ; never 
dredge with flour in the beginning. Now place to roast in an 
oven rather hot at first, and then graduate the heat to moderate 
until done, to test which insert a fork between the thigh and body; 
if the juice is watery and not bloody it is done. If not served at. 
once, the fowl may be kept hot without drying up, by placing over 
a skillet full of boiling water (set on top of stove or range) and 
inverting a dripping-pan over it. Many persons roast fowls upon a 
wire rack or trivet placed inside the dripping-pan, or patty pans 
or muffin-rings may be used as rests. The pan should be three or 
even four inches deep, and measure at the bottom about sixteen by 
_twenty inches, with sides somewhat flaring. Some put to roast in — 
a dry pan, the larding or butter making sufficient drippings for 
basting; others add a very little water. In roasting a turkey, 
allow twenty minutes: tinfe for every pound, and twenty minutes — 
longer. Some steam turkey before roasting, and a turkey-steamer 
may be easily improvised by placing the dripping-pan containing 
the turkey on top of two or three pieces of wood (hickory or maple 
is the best) laid in the bottom of a wash-boiler, with just enough 
water to cover the wood; put on the lid, which should fit tightly 
on the boiler, and as the water boils away add more. Add the 
liquor in the dripping-pan to the turkey when placed in the oven 
to roast (do not use the water from the boiler). In boiling fowl, 
put into hot water (unless soup is wanted, when place in cold); 
skim when it boils up first, and keep it just above the boiling point, 
but it must boil gently, not violently. A little vinegar added to the 
water in which they are boiled makes fowls more tender. For fuller 
directions see ‘“‘ Meats.” Boil the giblets until tender in a sepa- 
rate dish, and add them, well chopped, together with water in 
which they were cooked, to the gravy. | 
a TO CUT UP A CHICKEN. 

Pick, singe, and draw; lay the chicken on a board kept for the 

purpose, a off the feet at first joint; cut a slit in the neck, take 
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out the windpipe and crop, cut off the wings and legs at the joint 

which unites them to the body, separate the first joint of the leg 
from the second, cut off the oil-bag, make a slit horizontally under 
the tail, cut the end of the entrails loose, extend the slit on each 
side of the joint where the legs were cut off; then, with the left. 
hand, hold the breast of the chicken, and, with the right, bend 
- back the rump until the joint in back separates, cut it clear and place: 
in water. Take out the entrails, using a sharp knife to separate the 
eggs (if any), and all other particles to be removed, from the back, 
being careful in removing the heart and liver not to break the gall-_ 
bag (a small sack of a blue-green color about an inch long attached 
to the liver); separate the back and breast ; commence at the high 
point of the breast and cut downwards toward the head, taking 
off part of the breast with the wish-bone; cut the neck from that 
part of the back to which the ribs are attached, turn the skin off 
the neck, and take out all lumps and stringy substances ; very care- 
fully remove the gall-bag from the liver, and clean the gizzard by 
making an incision through the thick part and first lining, peeling 
off the fleshy part, leaving the inside whole and ball-shaped ; if the 
lining breaks, open the gizzards, pour out contents, peel off inner 
lining, and wash thoroughly. After washing in second water, the — 
chicken is ready to be cooked. When young chickens are to be 
baked, with a sharp knife cut open the back at the side of the 
back-bone, press apart, and clean as above directed, and: place in 
dripping-pan, skin side up. 

Chickens are stuffed and roasted in the same way as s turkeys, 
and are much better for being first steamed, especially if over a year 
old. Roast for twenty or thirty minutes, or till nicely browned. 
Some prefer to broil or fry old chickens after first steaming until 
tender, but stewing or boiling is better. In broiling chickens the 
danger of under-cooking on the one hand, or burning on the other, 
is avoided by breaking the bones slightly with a rolling-pin so that 
the pieces are flattened. Covering with a sauce-pan will also con- 
centrate the heat, and help cook them thoroughly without burning. 

Some, in making chicken or meat pies, line the bottom of the 
dish with crust, and place in the oven until well ‘‘set,” then line 
the sides, fill, cover, and bake: it is always difficult to bake the 
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“erust on the bottom of dish unless this sn is adopted. A still 


better plan is to use no bottom crust, only lining the sides of the 


pan. | | 2 
The garnishes for turkey and chicken are parsley, fried oysters, 


thin slices of ham, slices of Le fried sausages or forced-meat 
Dallas: ue : 


~" | BAKED CHICKENS. 

Dress the chickens and cut them in two, soak for half an hour in 
cold water, wipe perfectly dry and put in.a dripping-pan, bone side 
down, without any water ; have a hot oven, and, if the chickens are 
young, half an hour’s cooking will be sufficient. Take out, and sea- 
son with butter, salt and pepper; pack one above another as closely 
as possible, and place in pan over boiling water, covering them 
-closely—this keeps them moist until served—boil the giblets in a 
little water, and, after the chickens are taken from the dripping-pan, 


put into it the water in which giblets were boiled, thicken it, and add. 


the chopped giblets. This manner of baking chickens is fully equal 
to broiling them.— Mrs. E. W. Herrick. 


BAKED SPRING CHICKENS. 


Cut each of four chickens into seven or nine pieces, wash thor+ 


oughly and quickly, and put in a colander to drain; put a half 
table-spoon each of lard and butter into a dripping-pan, lay i in the 


pieces, and add half a pint hot water ; aes in oven and bake half 


an hour, turn, taking care that they get only to a light brown, and, 
just before taking up, add salt and pepper to taste; when done 
take out in a dish and keep hot. To make the gravy, add a half 
pint or more of water, set the dripping-pan on the stove, and add 
one table-spoon flour mixed with half cup of cream or milk, stirring 
slowly, adding a little of the mixture at atime. Let cook thor- 


oughly, stirring constantly to prevent burning, and to make the > 


gravy nice and smooth; season more if necessary.—Mrs. L. Hush. 


BAKED CHICKEN WITH PARSNIPS. _ : 
_ Wash, scrape, and quarter parsnips, and parboil for twenty min- 
utes; prepare a young chicken by splitting open at back, place 


in a dripping-pan, skin side up, lay parsnips around the chicken, 


sprinkle with salt and pepper, and add a lum, of butter the size 
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of an egg, or two or three slices of Sand pickled Nee put eabpes 
water in pan to prevent burning, place in oven and bake until 
chicken and parsnips are done to a delicate brown; serve chicken 


' separately on a platter, pouring the gravy in the pan over the pars- 


nips. 
CHICKEN CROQUETTES. 

Boil two fowls weighing five pounds each till very re mince 
fine, add one pint cream, half pound butter, salt and peppef tc 
taste; shape oval in a jelly glass or mold. Fry in lard like dough- 
nuts until brown.—Mrs. E. L. Fay, New York City. 


BREADED CHICKEN. 
Cut a tender chicken into seven pieces as if for frying, roll in 


beaten yolks of two eggs, then in finely grated bread crumbs seasoned 


with chopped parsley, pepper and salt; place in dripping-pan, dot 
the pieces with bits of butter (one table-spoon in all), add a little 
water, bake slowly, basting often. When done, take out chicken 
and make gravy in the pan by adding a mixture of flour and butter, 
make smooth by stirring. Add either cream or milk to make suffi- 
client gravy, which season to taste. 


BROILED CHICKENS OR QUAILS. 

Cut chicken open on the back, lay on the meat-board and pound 
until it ‘will lie flat, lay on gridiron, place over a bed of coals, broil 
until a nice brown, but do not burn. It will take twenty or thirty 
minutes to cook thoroughly, and it will cook much better to cover 
with a pie-tin held down with a weight so that all parts of the 
chicken may lie close to the eridiron. While the chicken is broil- 
ing, put the liver, gizzard and heart in a stew-pan and boil in a 
pint of water until tender, chop fine and add flour, butter, pepper, — 
salt, and stir a cup of sweet cream to the water in which they were 
boiled; when the chicken is done, dip it in this gravy while hot, 
lay it back on the gridiron a minute, put it in the gravy and let. 
boil for a half minute, and send to the table hot. Cook quails in 
the same way.—WMrs. A. S. Chapman. 


Cuintt CoLoRAD. 
Take two chickens; cut up as if to stew; when pretty well done, 
add a little green parsley. and a few onions. Take half pound large 
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pepper pods, remove seeds, and pour on boiling water; steam ten 
or fifteen minutes; pour off water, and rub them ina sieve until 
all the juice is out; add the juice to the chicken; let it cook for 
half an hour; add a little butter, flour and-salt. Place a border 
of rice around the dish before setting on table. This dish may alsc 
be made of beef, pork or mutton; it is to be eaten in cold weather, 
and is a favorite dish with all people on the Pacific coast.—Mrs. 
Gov. eratley, Nevada. at 
CHICKENS FOR LUNCH. es 3 

Split a young chicken down the back, wash and wipe dry, season 
with salt and pepper. Put in a dripping-pan, and place in a mod- 
erate oven; bake three-quarters of an hour. This is much better 
for traveling lunch than when seasoned with butter. —Mrs. We Be. 
Brown, Washington, D. C. ) 

CHICKEN PoT-PIE. 

Cut up a chicken and put on in hot water enough to cover, and 
take care that it does not cook dry; while boiling cut off a slice 
from bread dough, add.a small lump of lard, and mix up like light 
biscuit, roll, cut out with cake-cutter and set by stove to rise; wash 
and pare potatoes of moderate size, and add them when chicken is 
almost done; when potatoes begin to boil, season with salt and pep- 
per, add dumplings and season again. See that there is water 
enough to keep from burning, cover very tightly, and do not take 
cover off until dumplings are done. ‘They will cook in half an 
hour, and may be tested by lifting one edge of the lid, taking out 
a dumpling and breaking it open. Or, the dumplings may be placed 
in steamer over cold water, taking care to leave some of the holes 
in steamer open, as if all are covered by the dumplings, the steam — 

will not be admitted, and they will not cook well. If there are 
too many dumplings to lie on bottom without covering all holes, 
attach them to the side and upper edge of steamer by wetting 
dough and pressing it to the edge. When done remove to vegetable 
dish and pour hot gravy over them. Dish potatoes by themselves, 
and chickens and dumplings together. Make gravy by mixing twe 
level table- “spoons flour and a little butter together, and stir into the 
broth remaining in pot slowly, add more boiling water if needed and . 
season with salt and pepper. Or, make poplin with one pa 
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sour milk, ‘ol ell ’Benten egos, half tea-spoon Hh (mixed in part 
of the flour), and flour enough to make as stiff as can be stirred 
with a spoon; or baking- powder and sweet milk may be used. Drop 
in by spoonfuls, cover tightly, and boil as above. A pot-pie may 
be made from a good boiling piece of beef; if too much grease 
arises skim off. 40 

; CHICKEN PIs. 

. Cut up two young chickens, place in hot water enough to cover, 
(as it boils away add more so as to have enough for the pie and for 
gravy to serve with it), boil until tender; line the sides of a four or 
six quart pan with arich baking-powder or soda-biscuit dough quarter 
of an inch thick, put in part of the chicken, season with salt, pepper 
and butter, lay in a few thin strips or squares of dough, add the rest 
of chicken and season as before; some add five or six fresh eggs or a 
few new potatoes in their season, season liquor in which the chickens 
were boiled, with butter, salt and pepper, add a part of it to the pie, 
cover with crust a quarter of an inch thick, with a hole in the 


ee center the size of a tea-cup. Keep adding the chicken-liquor as 


needed, since the fault of most chicken pies is that they are too dry. 
There can scarcely be too much gravy. Bake one hour i in a mod- 
erate oven. : ° 

Veal pies are similarly fade omitting eggs, and using two or 
three pounds veal to a quart of dough. Add to liquor left in pot 
_a table-spoon of butter mixed with flour to a paste; season with pep- 
oy and salt, for gravy, adding water if needed.—L. A. C. 

CHICKEN Pie wirH OysTERs. 

Boil the chicken—a year old is best—until tender, drain off 
liquor from a quart of oysters, boil, skim, line the sides of a dish 
with a rich crust, put. in a layer of chicken, then a layer of raw 
oysters, and repeat until dish is filled, seasoning each layer wich 
- pepper, salt, and bits of butter, and adding the oyster liquor and 
a part of the chicken liquor until the liquid is even with the top 
layer ; now cover loosely with a crust having an opening in the 
center to allow steam to escape. If the liquor cooks away, add 
- chicken gravy or hot water. , Bake forty minutes in a moderate 
oven. Make gravy by adding to chicken liquor left in pot (one 
quart or more) two tablespoons flour, rubbed smooth with twe 
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tablespoons butter, and seasoned highly with pepper; let cook until 
« there is no raw taste of flour and salt to taste and serve. 
CHICKEN PUDDING. 

Dress and cut one chicken into small pieces, put it into a sauce- 
pan or kettle with a little water, season with salt and, pepper, let 
boil until it begins to grow tender, then take out and put into a 
three-quart pudding dish ; have ready one quart green corn grated 
or cut fine, to which add three eggs beaten light and one pint sweet 
milk; season with salt and pepper, and pour this mixture over the 
chicken, dredge thickly with flour, lay on bits of butter and bake 
until done.—WMrs. A. Wilson, Rye, N. Y. 


| DRESSING FOR CHICKEN OR BEEF. 

Boil potatoes, mash as if for the table, except that they should be 
less moist, stuff the chicken or roast with this, and bake as ordi- 
narily ; for ducks add onions chopped fine; if the bread-dressing is 
wanted too, it may be laid in the corner of the pan.—J/rs. Carrie 
Beck. 
| FRICASSEED CHICKEN. 

Cut up and put on to boil, skin side down, in a small cee of 
water, season with salt, pepper, and slices of an onion if likeds 
stew gently until tender, remove chicken, add a half pint cream or 
milk to gravy, and thicken with butter and flour rubbed smoothly 
together (adding a little of the gravy to soften and help mix them), 
let boil two.or three minutes, add a little chopped parsley and serve. 


Or, first fry the chicken brown in a little hot lard, take out chicken, 


add a table-spoon flour, and let cook a minute, stirring constantly; 
add a pint water (or stock if at hand), a little vinegar or Worces- 
 tershire sauce, season with salt and pepper; when it has boiled, 
remove from fire, strain, add the beaten yolk of an egg, pour over 
the chicken and serve. Or, put chicken in sauce-pan with barely 
enough water to cover, stew gently until tender; have a frying-pan 
prepared with a few slices of salt pork, drain chicken and fry with 
pork until it is a fine, rich brown; take chicken and bits of pork 
‘from the pan, pour in the broth, thicken with brown flour, mixed 
_ smooth with a little water, and season with pepper ; now put chicken 
and pork back into gravy, let simmer a few minutes, and serve 
very hot.—Mrs. J. H.S. : 
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Put skillet on the stove with about half table-spoon each of lard and ; 


- butter; when hot lay in chicken, sprinkle over with flour, salt’ and 
pepper, place lid on skillet, and cook over a moderate fire; when 
a light brown, turn the chicken and sprinkle flour, salt and pepper 
over the top as at first, if necessary add more lard and butter, and 
cook slowly until done; make gravy just the same as for baked 
chicken. Asa general rule half an hour is long enough to fry 
spring chicken. To make rich and nice gravy without cream, take 
the yolk of an egg, beat up light, strain and stir slowly into the 
gravy after the flour and milk have been stirred in and thoroughly 
cooked; as soon as it boils up the gravy is done, and should be 
removed from the stove. All gravies need to be stirred well and 
thoroughly cooked over a moderate fire.—Mrs. L. H. 


FRIED GUMBO. 


Cut up two young chickens, and fry in skillet; when brown but 
“not scorched, put in a pot with one quart finely chopped okra, four 
large tomatoes, and two onions chopped fine; cover with boiling 


water, boil very slowly, and keep the kettle tightly closed; add | 


boiling water as it wastes, and simmer slowly three hours; season 
with salt, pepper, and a little butter and flour rubbed together; 
serve with boiled rice.—Mrs. J. H. S. 


JELLIED CHICKEN. 


Cook six chickens in a small quantity of water, until the meat 
will part from the bone easily ; season to taste with salt and pepper; 
just as soon as cold enough to handle, remove bones and skin; 
place meat in a deep pan or mold, just as it comes from the bone, 
using gizzard, liver and heart, until the mold is nearly full. Te 
the water left in the kettle, add three-fourths of a box of Cox’s 
gelatine (some add juice of lemon), dissolved in a little warm water, 
and boil until it.is reduced to a little less than a quart, pour over 
the chicken in the mold, leave to cool, cut with a very sharp knife 
and serve. The slices will not easily break up if directions are 
followed.— Mrs. Prof. Roberts, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
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PickLep CHICKEN. 
Boil four chickens till tender enough for meat to fall from bones; 
put meat in a stone jar, and pour over it three pints of cold vine- 
gar, and a pint and half of the water in which the chickens were 
boiled; add spices if preferred, and it will be ready for use in two 
days.—Emma Gould Rea. 
PRESSED CHICKEN. 
Take one or two chickens, boil in a small quantity of water with 


a little salt, and when thoroughly done, take all the meat from the © 


bones, removing the skin, and keeping the light meat separate from 
the dark; chop and season to taste with salt and pepper. Ifa meat 
presser is at hand take it, or any other mold such as a crock or 
pan will do; put in a layer of light and a layer of dark meat till 
all is used, add the liquor it was boiled in, which should be about 
one tea-cupful, and put on a heavy weight; when cold cut in slices, 
Many chop all the meat together, add one pounded cracker to the 
~ liquor it was boiled in, and mix all thoroughly before putting in the 
mold; either way is nice. Boned turkey can be prepared 1 in the 
same way, slicing instead of chopping. 


STEAMED CHICKEN. 
Rub the chicken on the inside with pepper and half tea-spoon of 
salt, place in steamer in a kettle that will keep it as near the water 
as possible, cover, and steam an hour and a half; when done kee 


hot while dressing is prepared, then cut them up, arrange on the — 


platter, and serve with the dressing over them. The dressing is 


made as follows: Boil.one pint of gravy from the kettle without the | 


fat, add cayenne pepper and half a tea-spoon salt; stir six table- 


spoons of flour into a quarter pint of cream until smooth, and add _ 


to the gravy. Corn starch may be used instead of the flour, and 
some add nutmeg or celery sult. 


BonED TURKEY. 


With a sharp knife slit the skin down the back, and raising one 
side at a time with the fingers, separate the flesh from the bones 
with knife, until the wings and legs,are reached. These unjoint 
from the body, and cutting through to the bone, turn back the 
flesh and remove the bones. When bones are removed, the flesh 
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may be re-shaped by stuffing. Some leave the bones in the legs and 
wings, as they are most difficult to remove. Stuff with force-meat, 
made of cold lamb or veal and a little pork, chopped fine and sea- 
soned with salt, pepper, sage or savory, and the juice of one lemon; 
sew into shape, turn ends of wings under and press the legs close to 
the back, and tie all firmly so that the upper surface may be plump 
and smooth for the carver. Lard with two or three rows on the 
top, and bake until thoroughly done, basting often with salt and 
water, and a little butter. This is a difficult dish to attempt. 
Carve across in slices and serve with tomato-sauce.—Mrs, J. Flem- 
ming, Philadelphia, Pa. , 

Bonep TURKEY. 

Bone and stuff as in preceding recipe, roll tight in a strong, clean 
cloth, tie with tape in center and near the ends, and fasten ends 
firmly with strong twine, taking care to make the roll compact and 
perfectly secure; place in a rich stock, prepared by putting the 
bones in cold water with herbs, an onion peeled and stuck with ten 
cloves, and a sliced carrot and turnip, bringing to a boil, and skim- 
ming it until clear (if not enough to cover, add more boiling water), 
and boil four or five hours, take up, remove cloth, wash it in cold 
water, and replace turkey in it as before, place it between two 
platters under a heavy weight, and let stand over night to cool; 
strain the stock in which it was boiled, in the morning remove all © 
fat, and put stock over the fire; add to it two ounces gelatine dis- 
solved in a pint of cold water, and clarify as in general directions for 
‘“‘Soups.” Strain through flannel until perfectly clear, pour it into 
two shallow molds, color one dark brown with caramel, and cool 
until the jelly is firm; place turkey on a dish and garnish with the 
jelly cut in fanciful shapes; or first place the turkey on a dish, and 


pour the jelly over it. , 
BorteD TURKEY. 


Wash the turkey thoroughly and rub salt through it; fill it with 
a dressing of bread and butter, moistened with milk and seasoned 
with sage, salt and pepper, and mixed with a pint of raw oysters; 
tie the legs and wings close to the body, place in salted boiling 
water with the breast downward, skim often, boil about two hours, 
_ but not till the skin breaks; serve with Mahe -sauce.—Mrs, E. L. 
_ F., New York City. 
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Roast. TURKEY. 


nse picking and singeing the turkey, plump it by plunging 


quickly three times into boiling water and then three times into — 
cold, holding it by the legs; place to drain and dress as in general | 


directions; prepare stuffing by taking pieces of dry bread and 
crust (not too brown) cut off a loaf of bread fully three or four 
days old (but not moldy); place crust and pieces in a pan and 
pour on a very little boiling water, cover tightly with a cloth, let 
stand until soft, add a large lump of butter, pepper, salt, one or 
two fresh eggs, and the bread from which the crust was cut, so as 
not to have it too moist. Mix well with the hands and season to 
suit taste; rub inside of turkey with pepper and salt, stuff it as 
already directed on page 272, and sew up each slit with a strong 
thread ; tie the legs down firmly, and press the wings closely to the 
sides, securing them with a cord tied around the body (or use 


skewers if at hand), steam (page 273) from one to three hours (or 


until easily pierced with a fork), according to the size, then place 
turkey in pan with water from dripping-pan in which the turkey 
_ was steamed ; lard the turkey, or place en the breast the pieces of 
fat taken from it before it was stuffed, sprinkle with salt and pep- 
per, dredge well with flour; if not sufficient water in the pan, keep 
adding boiling water and baste often, as the excellence of the 
turkey depends much on this. Cook until a nice brown and per 
fectly tender; remove to a hot platter and serve with cranberry 


sauce and giblet gravy. To make the gravy, after the turkey is 


dished place the dripping-pan on the top of range or stove, skim 
off most of the fat, and add water if necessary; chop the heart, 
gizzard and liver (previously boiled for two hours in two quarts of 
- water), and add to the gravy with the water in which they were 
boiled, season with salt -and pepper, add a smooth thickening of 
flour and water, stir constantly until thoroughly mixed with the 
gravy, and boil until the flour is well cooked. Some, in making 
stuffing, try out the fat of the turkey at a low temperature, and use 


instead of butter; others use the fat of sweet-pickled pork chopped 
fine (not tried out), and a small quantity of butter, or none at all. 


—Mrs. Judge Jeo Lae Concer: 
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Roast TURKEY. 
Propire and stuff as in preceding recipe, and lard as described 


in general directions; place in oven not quite as hot as for roast- 


ing meats (if the fire is very hot, lay a piece of brown paper, well 
greased, over the fowl, to prevent scorching); put a table-spoon of 
butter in bits on the breast; it will melt and run into the dripping- 
pan, and is used to baste the fowl as roasting progresses; baste . 
often (once in ten minutes), watching the turkey as it begins to 
brown, very carefully, and turning it occasionally to expose all parts 
alike to the heat; it should be moist and tender, not in the least 
scorched, blistered or shriveled, till it is a golden brown all over. 
For the first two-thirds of the time required for cooking (the rule 


is twenty minutes to the pound and twenty minutes longer) the 


basting should keep the surface moistened so that it will not crisp . 
at all; meantime the oven should be kept as close as possible. In 
basting use the door that opens to the left, so that the right hand 
may be used conveniently through a small opening; and a long 
gauntlet glove is a good thing to protect the hand and arm during 
the operation. In turning the pan, do it as quickly as possible; 
season with two tea-spoons salt when half done. In the last third 
of the time allowed for cooking, withdraw the pan partly from the 


oven (resting the end on a block of wood or a plain stool of the 


proper height kept for the purpose), and dredge the breast, upper 


_ portion and sides thoroughly, by sifting flour over the fowl from a 


fine sifter, return pan to oven, and let remain until the flour is well 
browned, then baste freely with drippings from the pan, and flour 
again, repeating the flouring and browning, and allowing the crust 
to grow crisper each time; there will probably be time to repeat 
the process three or four times before finishing. Take care not to 
wash off the flour by basting; give it time to brown on thoroughly, 
and do not take out of oven until all the flour of last dredging 
is thoroughly browned. If it isnecessary to turn the turkey in the 
pan, use a towel, and never stick it with .a fork, to allow the juice 
to escape. In roasting a large turkey, a liberal allowance of but- 


ter for cooking, including gravy for serving in two successive 
days, is one tea-cupful, but less may be used, according to taste 


or necessity for economy. When done the entire surface will be a 
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rich, frothy, brown crust, which breaks off in shells in carving, 
and makes the most savory of morsels. Dish the turkey. 

To make the gravy, boil the heart, liver, gizzard and neck in two 
quarts of water for two hours, then take them up, chop gizzard, 
heart and liver, put them back again, thicken with one table-spoon 
of flour wet with cold water; season with salt and pepper ; after the 
turkey has been taken up, pour into dripping-pan, set on the top of 
the stove, and boil five minutes, stirring constantly, scraping the 
sides of the pan until free from the rich, savory particles that ad- 
here. Serve 1 in a gravy-boat. » 


ROAST TURKEY witH OysTER eee 


Dress and rub turkey thoroughly inside and out with salt and 
pepper, steam two hours or until it begins to grow tender, lifting 
the cover occasionally and sprinkling lightly with salt. ‘Then take 


out, loosen the legs, and rub the inside again with salt and pepper, 


and stuff with a dressing prepared as follows: Take a loaf of stale 
bread, cut off crust and soften by placing in a pan, pouring on 
boiling water, draining off immediately and covering ciosely; 
crumble the bread fine, add haif a pound melted butter, or more 
if to be very rich, and a tea-spoon each of salt and pepper, or 
enough to season rather highly; drain off liquor from a quart 
of oysters, bring to a boil, skim and pour over the bread-crumbs, 
adding the soaked crusts and one or two eggs; mix all thoroughly 
with the hands, and if rather dry, moisten with a little sweet milk; 
lastly, add the oysters, being careful not to break them; or first put 
in a spoonfnl of stuffing, and then three or four oysters, and so on 
until the turkey is filled; stuff the breast first. Flour a cloth and 
place over the openings, tying it down with a twine; spread the 
turkey over with butter, salt and pepper, place in a dripping-pan 
in a well-heated oven, add half a pint ‘hot water, and roast two 


hours, basting often with a little water, butter, salt and pepper, — 


kept in a tin for this purpose and placed on the back of the 
stove. A swab made of a stick with a cloth tied on the end, ts 
better than a spoon to baste with. Turn until nicely browned on 
all sides, and about half an hour before it is done, baste with butter 
and qe with a little flour—this will ous it a frothy appearance, 
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When you dish the Gey if there is much fat in the pan, pour off 
most of it, and add the chopped giblets previously cooked until 
tender, and the water in which they were cooked, now stewed down 
to about one pint; place one or two heaping table-spoons flour (it is 
better to have half of it browned) in a pint bowl, mix smooth with 
a little cream, fill up bowl with cream or rich milk and add to the 
gravy in the. pan; boil several minutes, stirring constantly, and 
pour into the gravy tureen ; serve with currant or apple jelly.. A 
turkey steamed in this way does not look so well on the table, but 
is very tender and palatable. It is an excellent way to cook a 
large turkey. 
EneuisH Roasr TURKEY. 


Kill several days before cooking, prepare in the usual manner,, 
stuff with bread-crumbs (not using the crusts) rubbed fine, moistened, 
with butter and two eggs, seasoned with salt, pepper, parsley, sage, . 
thyme or sweet marjoram ; sew up, skewer, and place to roast in a. 


rack within a dripping-pan; spread with bits of butter, turn, 


and baste frequently with butter, pepper, salt and water; a few 
minutes before it is done glaze with the white of an egg; dish 
the turkey, pour off most of the fat, add the chopped giblets and: 
the water in which they were boiled, thicken with flour and butter 
rubbed together, stir in the dripping-pan, let boil thoroughly and 
serve ina gravy-boat. Garnish with fried oysters, and serve with 
eelery-sauce and stewed gooseberries. Choose a turkey weighing 
from eight to ten pounds. If it becomes too brown, cever with, 


buttered paper.—Mrs. C. T. Carson. 


A 
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Vegetables used for salads are: boiled asparagus, cabbage, red 
and white; lettuce, chicory, boiled cauliflower, celery, dandelion, 
purslane, water-cress, etc. Prepare carefully by freshening in cool 
water, cleaning thoroughly of all foreign matters, drying carefully 
in a towel (avoiding as much as possible crushing the leaves, as it 
causes them to wilt), and then shredding with the fingers instead of 
cutting or chopping with a knife. Lettuce is often served with the 
leaves entire, reserving the tender inner leaves of lettuce for garnish- 
ing; cover with a ‘“‘ dressing,” which consists chiefly of oil, vinegar, 
salt, pepper, and mustard, mixed in various proportions. All the 
ingredients of the dressing should be the very best. 

In preparing the dressing, powder the hard boiled eggs, either in 
a mortar or by mashing with the back of a silver spoon (if raw 
eggs are used beat well and strain), add the seasoning, then the oil, 
a few drops at a time, and, lastly and gradually, the vinegar. Al- 
ways use the freshest olive salad oil, not the common sweet oil ; if it 
can not be obtained, cream or melted butter is a good substitute and 
by some considered even more palatable, but when used it should be 
added last of all. In making chicken salad use the oil off the 
water in which the chickens were boiled. It is much nicer to piek 
the meat or cut it with a knife instead of chopping, always removing 
bits of gristle, fat and skin. The same is true of celery (in place 
of which celery seed may be used with white cabbage or nice head- 
lettuce, well chopped). ‘To crisp celery, lettuce, cabbage, and all 


vegetables used for salads, put in ice-water for two hours before serv- 
(287) 
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ing. Pour the dressing over the chicken and celery, mixed and 
slightly salted ; toss up lightly with a silver fork, turn on a platter, 
form into an oval mound, garnish the top with slices of cold boiled 
eggs, and around the bottom with sprigs of celery, and set away in 
a cold place until needed. Salads should be served the day they are 
prepared. Vegetable salads should be stirred as little as possible, 
in order that their freshness may be preserved until they are served. 
Q To fringe celery stalks for use as a garnish for salads, meats, chicken, 
-——-_ ete., cut the stalks into two-inch pieces ; stick several coarse needles 
into the top of a cork; draw half of the stalk of each piece of celery 
‘through the needles several times. When all the fibrous parts are 
separated, lay the celery in some cold place to curl and crisp. Stir 
salads with a wooden fork or spoon. Many think turkey makes a 
nicer salad than chicken. Always make soup of the liquor in which 

_. turkey or chicken was boiled. 


Sipngy SmirH’s WINTER SALAD. °* 


sacd Two large potatoes, passed through kitchen sieve, 
Unwonted softness to the salad give; 

Of mordant mustard add a single spoon— 
Distrust the condiment which bites too soon ; 

. But deem it not, though made of herbs, a fault 

To add a double quantity of salt; 
Three times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown, 
And once with vinegar procured from town. 
True flavor needs it, and your poet begs 
The pounded yellow of two well-boiled eggs. 
Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 
And, half-suspected, animate the whole; 
And lastly, on the favored compound toss . 
A magic tea-spoon of anchovy sauce. 
Then, though green turtle fail, though venison ’s tough, 
Though ham and turkey are not boiled enough, 
Sexenely full, the epicure shall say, 
‘Fate can not harm me—I have-dined to day.”’ 








ASPARAGUS SALAD. 


After having scraped and washed asparagus, boil, soft in galt 
water, drain off water, add pepper, salt and strong cider vinegar, 
and then cool. Before serving, arrange asparagus so that heads 
will all lie in center of dish; mix the vinegar in which it was put 
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after removing foun the fire with good olive oil or melted butter, and 
pour over the asparagus. — Mrs. Lewis Brown. 


BEAN SALAD. 

String young beans, break into half-inch pieces (or leave whole), 
wash and cook soft in salt water; drain well, add finely-chopped — 
onions, pepper, salt and vinegar; when cool add olive-oil or melted 
butter. The onions may be omitted. , ae | 


CABBAGE SALAD. 

Two quarts finely-chopped cabbage, two level table-spoons salt, 
two of white sugar, one of black pepper, and a heaping one of 
ground mustard; rub yolks of four hard-boiled eggs until smooth, 
add half cup butter, slightly warmed; mix thoroughly with the cab- 
bage, and add tea-cup good vinegar; serve with whites of the eggs 
sliced and placed on the salad.—Mrs. Col. Hawkins. 


~ 


CABBAGE SALAD. : 

Put the milk and vinegar on to heat in separate sauce-pans; when 
the vinegar boils, add butter, sugar, salt and pepper, and stir in the 
chopped cabbage; cover, and Jet scald and steam—not boil—for a 
moment, meanwhile, remove hot milk from stove, cool a little, and 
stir in the well-beaten and strained yolks; return to stove, and boil 
amoment. Dish cabbage and pour custard over it, stir rapidly with — 
a silver spoon until well mixed, and set immediately in a cold place. 


Cream SLAW. 

One gallon cabbage cut very fine, pint vinegar, pint sour cream, 
half cup sugar, tea-spoon flour, two eggs, and a piece of butter the 
size of a walnut; put vinegar, sugar and butter in a sauce-pan and 
let boil; stir eggs, cream and flour, previously well mixed, into the 
vinegar, boil thoroughly and throw over the cabbage previously 
sprinkled with one table-spoon salt, one or black pepper and one 2 of 
mustard.—Mrs. Dr. Skinner, Somerset, | 


Prawn CoLp SLAW. 
Slice caboage very fine, season with salt, pepper, Le, a little 
sugar; pour cver vinegar and mix thoroughly. It is nice served in 


the center of a platter with fried oysters around it. 
19 ® 
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3 CHICKEN SALAD. 

Chop fine one chicken cooked tender, one head cabbage, and five 
cold hard-boiled eggs; season with salt, pepper and mustard to. 
taste; warm one pint vinegar, add half a tea-cup butter, stir until 
melted, pour hot over the mixture, stir thoroughly, and set away to 


cool. 
, CHICKEN SALAD. 


Boil three chickens until tender, salting to taste; when cold cut 
- In small pieces and add twice the quantity of celery cut up with a 
knife but not chopped, and four cold-boiled eggs sliced and thor- 
oughly. mixed through the other ingredients. For dressing, put on 
stove a sauce-pan with one pint vinegar and butter size of an egg; 
beat two or three eggs with two table-spoons mustard, one of black 
pepper, two of sugar, and a tea-spoon salt, and when thoroughly 
beaten together pour slowly into the vinegar until it thickens. Be 

eareful not to cook too long or the egg will curdle. Remove, and 
- when cold pour over salad. This may be prepared the day before, 
adding the dressing just before using. Add lemon juice to improve 
the flavor, and garnish the top with slices of lemon.—Mrs. C. E. 
Skinner, Battle Creek, Mich. 

~ Cuicxen SaLap. 

_ Boil one chicken tender; chop moderately fine the whites of 
twelve hard-boiled eggs and the chicken; add equal quantities of 
chopped celery and cabbage; mash the yolks fine, add two table- 
spoons butter, two of sugar, one tea-spoon mustard; pepper and 
salt to taste; and lastly, one half-cup good cider vinegar; pour 
over the salad, and mix thoroughly. If no celery is at hand, use 
chopped pickled cucumbers or lettuce and celery seed. This may 
be mixed two or three days before using.—WMrs. Judge Lawrence, 


Bellefontaine. | 
CHICKEN SALAD. 


Four chickens; two bunches of celery to each chicken ; one pint 
vinegar, two eggs, two table-spoons salad oil, two of liquid mustard, 
one of sugar, one of salt, one salt-spoon red pepper; make a cus: 
tard of eggs and vinegar; beat oil, mustard, and red pepper to- 
gether ; stir into custard ; add celery just before using. The above - 
is sufficient for twenty persons.—Mrs. J. W. G., Richmond, 
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CUCUMBER SALAD. 

Peel oan slice cucumbers; mix with salt, and let stand half an 
hour; mix two table-spoons sweet-oil or ham gravy with as much 
vinegar, and a tea-spoon sugar; add the cucumbers, which should 
be drained a little; add a tea-spoon pepper, and stir well. Sliced 
onions are an addition, if their flavor is liked.— Mrs. H. C. Mahncke. 


HAm Sauap. 

Cut up small bits of boiled ham, place in salad- bowl with the 
hearts and inside leaves of a head of lettuce. Make dressing as fol- 
lows : Mix in a sauce-pan one pint sour cream, as free from milk as 
possible, and half pint good vinegar, pepper, salt, a small piece of 
butter, sugar, and a small table-spoon of mustard mixed smooth ; 
boil, add the well-beaten yolks of two. eggs, stirring carefully as for 
float, until it thickens to the consistency of starch, then set in a cool 
place or on ice, and when cold pour over salad and mix well. — Mrs. 
a Watson, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 


HeErRRiInG SALAD. 

Soak over night three Holland herrings cut in very small pieces; 
cook and peel eight medium potatoes, and when cold chop with two 
small cooked red beets, two onions, a few sour apples, some roasted 
veal, and three hard-boiled eggs; mix with a sauce of sweet-oil, 
vinegar, stock, pepper, and mustard to taste. <A table-spoon of 
thick sour cream improves the sauce, which should stand over night 
in an earthen dish.—Mrs. H. C. Mahneke. 

_ Lerruce Saab. 

Take the yolks of three hard-boiled eggs, add salt and mustard 
to taste; mash it fine; make a paste by adding a dessert-spoon 
of olive-oil or melted butter (use butter always when it is difficult 
to get fresh oil) ; mix thoroughly, and then dilute by adding grad- 
ually a tea-cup of vinegar, and pour over the lettuce. Garnish by 
slicing another egg and laying over the lettuce. This is sufficient 
for a moderate-sized dish of lettuce. — Mrs. Col. Reid, Delaware, Ohio. 


LopstER SALAD. 
‘Put a large lobster over the fire in boiling water slightly salted ; 


boil rapidly for about twenty minutes; when done it will be of a 
bright red color, and should be removed, as if boiled too long it will 
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be tough; when cold, crack the claws, after first disjointing, twist 
‘off the head (which is used in garnishing), split the body in two 


lengthwise, pick out the meat in bits not too fine, saving the coral 
separate; cut up a large head of lettuce slightly, and place on a 


«dish over which lay the lobster, putting the coral around the out- 
side. For dressing, take the yolks of three eggs, beat well, add 
four table-spoons salad-oil, dropping it in very slowly, beating all 


the time; then add a little salt, cayenne pepper, half tea-spoon 


- mixed mustard, and two table-spoons vineyar. Pour this over the 


_ lobster, just before sending to table.—Mrs. A. Wilson, Rye, N. Y. ¢ 


Poraro SaLap. 
Boil four large Irish potatoes, peel and mash smooth ; mince two 
onions, and add to the potato, make a dressing of the yolks of three 
hard-boiled eggs, one small tea-cup of vinegar, one tea-spoon black 


_ pepper, one dessert-spoon each of celery seeds and salt, one table- 


spoon each of prepared mustard and melted butter; mix well with 
potato, and garnish with slices of egg and celery or lettuce. Or, 


chop cold boiled potatoes fine with enough raw onions to season 


> 


nicely; make a dressing as for lettuce salad, and pour over it.— 


Mrs. James A. Jennings, Nashville, Tennessee. 


SALMON SALAD. 

Set a can of salmon in a kettle of boiling water, let boil twenty 
minutes, take out of the can and put in a deep dish, pour off the 
juice or oil, put a few cloves in and around it, sprinkle salt and 
pepper over, cover with cold vinegar, and let it stand a day, take 
it from the vinegar and lay it on a platter. Prepare a dressing as 
follows: Beat the yolks of two raw eggs with the yolks of two eggs 
boiled hard and mashed fine as possible; add eradually a table- 
spoon mustard, three of melted butter, or the best of salad-oil, a 
little salt and pepper (either black or cayenne), and yinegar to taste. 
Beat the mixture a long time (some persons like the addition of 
lemon juice and a little brown sugar); cover the salmon thickly 
with a part of the dressing, tear up very small the crisp inside 
leaves of lettuce, put in the remainder of the mixture, and pour 
over with two or three larger pieces placed around the salmon, and 
serve. ? 
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| Tomato SALAD. . 
Take the skin, juice, and seeds from nice, fresh tomatoes, chop 
what remains with celery, and add a good salad-dressing. * 
SALAD DRESSING. , 
Yolks of two hard-boiled eggs rubbed very fine and smooth, one 
tea-spoon English mustard, one of salt, the yolks of two raw eggs 


beaten into the other, dessert-spoon of fine sugar. Add very fresh 


sweet-oil poured in by very small quantities, and beaten as long as 
the mixture continues to thicken, then add vinegar till as thin as 
desired. If not hot enough with mustard, add a little cayenne 
pepper.—Mrs. Gov. Cheney. 


SaLap DREssING. 
The yolks of two eggs beaten thoroughly, one level tea-spoon salt, 
one of pepper, two of white sugar, two tea-spuons prepared mustard, 


one table-spoon butter; stir in the mixture four table-spoons best. 


vinegar, put dressing into a bowl, set it in a kettle of hot water, and 
stir constantly till it thickens; set away, and when cool it is ready 
for use.. This is sufficient for one quart finely-chopped cabbage, and 
should be poured over while hot, and thoroughly mixed with the 


cabbage, which may then be placed upon a platter, formed into an 


oval mound, and served cold. 
_ Borrtep Satap DREssinea. 
Beat yolks of eight eggs, add to them a cup of sugar, one table- 
spoon each of salt, mustard, and black pepper, a little cayenne, and 
half a cup of cream; mix thoroughly; bring to a boil a pint and a 


half vinegar, add one cup butter, let come to a boil, pour upon the 


mixture, stir well, and when cold put into bottles, and set in a cool 
place. It will keep for weeks in the hottest weather, and is excel- 
lent for cabbage or lettuce. 
7 Cream Dressing For Cotp SLAW. 
Two table-spoons whipped sweet cream, two of sugar, and four 
of vinegar; beat well and pour over cabbage, previously cut very 
fine and seasoned with salt.—Miss Laura Sharp, Kingston. 


MAYonnAISE DRESSING. 
Beat a raw egg (some use the yolks only) with a salt-spoon of salt 


(using a wooden-spoon) until itis thoroughly smooth, add a teaspoon _ ie 
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mixed mustard made rather thicker than usual; when quite smooth 
add by degrees (a few drops only at a time) a half-pint of olive-oil, 
taking care to blend each portion of it with the egg before adding 
more. This ought to be as smooth as honey, and thick enough so 
that a spoon will stand up in it; dilute with vinegar until it assumes 
the consistency of thick cream. A little anchovy may be added if 
desired. Lemon juice may be used instead of vinegar, or a few 
drops may be added with the vinegar. This is the smoothest and 
richest of salad dressings. The oily flavor is entirely lost in com- 
bination with the raw egg. When you begin to add the oil, dropa | 
very little at first as it may curdle the egg. This sauce keeps well, 

if bottled and corked with a glass stopper, and it may be made at 
any time in advance, if only yolks are used, when yolks are left 
over from baking. In summer, place oil and eggs in a cold place, 


half an hour before making. 


SALAD-DRESSING WITH POTATO. 


Peel one large potato, boil, mash until all lumps are out, and add 
the yolk of a raw egg, stir all well together and season with a tea- 
spoon of mustard and a little salt; add about half a gill of olive- 
oil and vinegar, putting in only a drop or two at a time, and stir- 
ring constantly, as the success of the dressing depends on its smooth- 


ness. This dressing is very nice with celery or cabbage chopped 


fine. and seasoned with a little salt and vinegar.—WMrs. E. L. Fay. 


OvysTER SALAD. 


Half gallon each fresh oysters and celery cut into dice, yolks of 
four hard-boiled eggs, a raw egg whipped, two large spoons melted — 
butter, two tea-spoons each of salt, black pepper and made mustard, 
one tea-cup vinegar, two pickled cucumbers cut fine. Drain liquor 
from oysters, throw in hot vinegar on the fire, let them stay until 
plump, not cooked. Put at once in cold water, drain off, and set in 
cool place; prepare dressing. Rub salt, pepper and mustard with 
the yolks finely mashed; add butter, a few drops at a time. When 
smooth, add beaten egg, then vinegar by the spounful; set'aside. Mix 
oysters, celery and pickle, tossing up well with a silver fork; salt to 
taste. Pour dressing over all.— Mrs. Col. G. S. Park, Parkville, Mo. 
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SHELL-FISH. 


There is not a lover of oysters in existence who does not heartily 
sympathize with the boy who wanted to spell August ‘‘ O-r-g-u-s-t,” 
in order to bring it into the list of the months which contain an ‘‘r,” 
in all of which oysters are in season. The delicious bivalves furnish 
an important, and, in most localities, a not expensive article of food; 
and the ease with which they are prepared for the table, and the 
great variety of ways in which they may be cooked and ee 
make them a great favorite with housekeepers, — 

Oysters in the shell must be kept in a cool cellar, and eae 
sprinkled with salt water. When fresh, the shell is firmly closed; 
if open, the oyster is dead and unfit ie use. The small-shelled | 
oysters have the finest flavor. For the freshness of canned oysters 
it is necessary to trust to the dealer, but never buy cans the sides 
of which are swollen. In preparing them for cooking or for the 
table, carefully remove all bits of shell. Never salt oysters for 
soups or stews till just before removing them from the fire, or they 
will shrivel up and be hard, and do not add butter. In frying, a 
little baking-powder added to the cracker-dust or corn-meal in which 
they are rolled will greatly improve them. Roasting in the shell 
preserves the natural flavor. Always serve immediately after ey 
no matter what method is used. 

As to nutritive qualities, oysters rank much below butcher’s meats, 
and it is even questioned whether they contain the phosphorus, or 
brain food, which has been credited to them in company with the 
finny tribe in general. But, when properly cooked, they are easy 


of digestion, and very proper food for persons whose occupation is 
(295) 
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sedentary, and whose duties do not call for heavy muscular exertion. 
Even for invalids, they are nutritious and wholesome, when deli- 
cately prepared. — . 
CLAM CHOWDER. 

Chop fifty clams, peel and slice ten raw potatoes, cut into dice six 
- onions and a half pound fat salt pork, slice six tomatoes (if canned 
use a coffee-cup full), add a pound pilot crackers; first put pork in 
bottom of pot and try out, partially cook onions in pork-fat, remove 
the mass from pot, and put on a plate bottom side up; make layers 
of the ingredients, season with pepper and salt, cover with water 
and boil an hour and a half, adding chopped parsley to taste. 


CLAM PIs. 

Take three pints of either hard or soft-shell clams Gf large, chop 
lightly), put in a sauce-pan and bring to a boil in their own liquor, 
or add a little water if needed; have. ready four medium-sized po 
tatoes, boiled till done and cut into small squares; make a nice pie- 
paste with which line a medium-sized pudding-dish half way down 
the sides; turn a small tea-cup bottom up in middle of dish to keep 
up the top crust; put in first a layer of clams, and then a few po- 
tatoes, season with bits of butter and a little salt and pepper, and 
dredge with flour; add another layer of clams, and so on till dish 
is filled, adding juice of clams, and a little water if necessary (there 
should be about as much liquid as for chicken-pie). Cover with 
top-crust, cutting several slits for steam to escape, and bake three 
quarters of an hour.—Mrs. A. Wilson, Rye, N. Y. ie 


CLAM STEw. 
Take half peck hardshell clams, wash shells clean, and put in a 


__ kettle with about one tea-cup water ; let steam until the shells open, 


when take out of shell, strain juice, and return it with clams to the 
fire; after they come to a boil, add one pint milk, a piece of butter 
size of an egg, three crackers rolled fine, pepper, and salt if any is 
needed.—Mrs. A. W. 
Friep CLAMS. 

Remove from shell large soft-shell clams; beat an egg wel! and 
add two table:spoons water; have the clams dried in a towel, and 
dip them first in the egg, then in finely-rolled cracker or bread 
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crumbs, and fry (longer than oysters) in sweet lard or butter. Oys- 


ters may be prepared for cooking in same way.—WMrs. A. W. 
DEVILED CRABS. 


Pick the meat from a boiled crab and cut in fine bits, add one- . 


third as much bread-crumbs, two or three chopped hard-boiled eggs, 
and lemon juice; season with pepper, salt, and butter or cream. 
Clean the shells nicely and fill with the mixture, sprinkle over with 
bread-crumbs and small bits of butter, and brown in oven. Lob 
sters may be prepared in same way, and served in silver scallop- 
shells. Or, boil one pint milk, and thicken with one table-spoon 
corn starch mixed in a little cold milk, season with pepper (cayenne 


may be used) and salt, and pour over the picked-up lobster; putin — 
baking-dish, and cover with bread-crumbs and a few pieces of but- _ 


ter, and brown in oven.—Mrs. Col. S., Norfolk, Va. 


Bormep Oysters. 

Wash. shell- -oysters perfectly clean, place in a small willow helt 
drop in a kettle of boiling water, and when shells open, lift basket, 
ed serve oysters on the half shell. 

BROILED OYSTERS. 

Dry large, selected oysters in a napkin, pepper and salt, and 
broil on a fine folding wire-broiler, turning frequently to keep the 
juice from wasting. Serve immediately in a hot dish with little 


pieces of butter on them. Ur, pepper acup of ary bread-crumn, . ° 


dry one quart of oysters in a napkin, dip each in butter previously ~ 

peppered, roll well in the crumbs, and broil over a good fire for 

five to seven minutes. Serve immediately in a hot dish with but- 

ter, pepper and salt. : 
BroILED OysTERS WITH PoRK. 

String a hair-pin shaped wire, first with an oyster, then with a 
thin slice of pork, and so on until the wire is filled; fasten ends of 
wire into a long wooden handle, and broil before the fire. Serve, 
with the pork, if you like, seasoning slightly wjth pepper. 

OysTER CROQUETTES. 

Scald and chop fine hard part of the oysters (after tedlcing the 
other part and liquor for a soup), add an equal weight of mashed 
potato; to one pound of this add !ump of butter the size of an egg, 
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tea-spoon salt, half tea-spoon of pepper, and quarter of a tea-cup 
cream. Make in small cakes, dip in egg and then in bread-crumbs, 
and fry like doughnuts. 


BROILED OyYsTERS ON THE HALF-SHELL. 

Select large shells, clean with a brush, open, saving juice; put 
oysters in boiling water for.a few minutes, remove and place each 
oyster in a half-shell, with juice; place on a gridiron over a brisk 
fire, and when they begin to boil, season with butter, salt and 
pepper (some add a drop of lemon juice.) Serve on the half-shell. 


CURRIED OYSTERS. 
Put the liquor drained from a quart of oysters into a sauce-pan, 
add a half-cup of butter, two table-spoons flour, and one of curry 
powder, well mixed; let boil, add oysters, and a little salt; boil up 


once and serve. 
DEVILED OYSTERS. 


Wipe the oysters dry and lay in a flat dish, cover with a mixture | 
of melted butter, cayenne’ pepper (or pepper sauce), and lemon 
juice. Let them lie in this for ten minutes, turning them frequently; 
take out, roll in cracker crumbs, then in beaten egg, then in 
crumbs, and fry in hot lard and butter, half and half. 


EscALOPED OYSTERS, 

‘Take crushed crackers, not too fine; drain liquor from a quart 
of oysters and carefully remove all ae of shell, butter a deep 

dish or pan, cover the bottom with crackers, put in a layer of oys- 
ters seasoned with salt and pepper and bits of butter in plenty, 
then a layer of crackers, then oysters, and so on until dish is full, 
finishing with the crackers covered with bits of butter; pour over 
the whole the oyster-liquor added to one pint of boiling water 
(boiled and skimmed), place in a hot oven, bake half an hour, add 
another pint of hot water, or half pint water and half pint of milk, 
in which a small lump of butter has been melted; bake another 
half hour, and, to prevent browning too much, cover with a tin or 
sheet-iron lid. All bread-crumbs, or a mixture of crackers and 
bread-crumbs may be used when more convenient. As the amount 
of liquor in oysters varies, and the proportion of crackers or bread- 
crumbs to the oysters also varies, the quantity of water must be 
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'fmereased or diminished according to judgment and taste. Some 


prefer to cook half the time given above. Boiled macaroni may be 


used in place of cracker-crumbs. 

Or, cover the bottom of a well-buttered baking dish with a layer 
of crumbs, and wet these with the cream or milk, one-half cup put 
én spoon Ly spoon, salt and pepper, and add bits of butter; add one 
quart of oysters and liquor, pepper and bits of butter. Then cover 
thickly with crumbs and on them place more pieces of butter. Place 
in oven and cover—this is very important, as the flavor is thereby 
not allowed to escape—and bake till the juice bubbles up, from half 
to three-quarters of an hour. Remove cover and brown in upper 
part of oven for a few minutes, not long. Serve in dish in which it 


was baked. 
FRIED OYSTERS. 


Drain carefully, remove all bits of shell, and sprinkle with pepper 
and salt, and set in a cool place for ten or fifteen minutes. Then, 
if oysters are small, pour them into a pan of crackers rolled fine, 
add the liquor, mix well, and let stand five minutes, add a litéle salt 
~ and pepper, mold into small cakes with two or three oysters in 
each, roll in dry crackers until well encrusted, and fry in hot lard 
and butter, or beef-drippings. Serve hot in a covered dish. 

Or, dip the oysters in the yolk of eggs, well seasoned and beaten, 
then in corn meal with a little baking powder mixed with it, and 
fry in hot lard like doughnuts; or if you have frying basket, place 
them on that and drop it in the hot lard. Test the heat as fox 
doughnuts. 

Or, drain thorotehly: put in a hot frying-pan, turn so as to 
brown on both sides. They cook in this way in a few moments, 
and the peculiar flavor of the oysters is well preserved. Serve on 
a hot covered dish, with butter, pepper and salt, or add a little 
cream just before serving, and serve on toast; or take two parts 
rolled crackers and one part corn meal, mix well, roll the oysters In 


it, and fry in equal parts butter and lard. Season with salt and 


pepper. ase W. W. Woods. 


Frrep OYSTERS. 
To fry oysters, take two dozen large oysters ( they are sold under 
ditferent names and brands in different markets), drain off ee 
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have prepared cracker dust (bought of any grocer, or made by 
crushing with rolling pin), mix well one tea-spoon salt, take one oys- 
ter at a time, roll in cracker dust, and lay on a meat board or plat- 
ter by itself until all are so encased, and laid in rows; let remain 
fifteen minutes, now take the oyster first rolled in cracker dust and 
dip in beaten eggs (yolk and white beaten together), then the second 


oyster, and so on until all are dipped, then roll in cracker dust, 


following same order as before. Let them remain from half to 
three-quarters ofan hour. It is important to follow the same order 
in each operation, to give the liquor of the oyster time to drain 
out and be absorbed by the cracker dust; now heat in a frying-pan 
one pound of clarified fat or lard; when the blue smoke arises 


(which indicates a heat of 375°, the proper cooking point), drop 


* 


into it a peeled potato or piece of hard bread, which has the effect 
of preventing the fat growing hotter, drop in the oysters very lightly, 
and when a light brown turn to brown the other side; and then 
remove to a colander to drain a moment, or lay upon a piece of 
brown paper, which will absorb the superfluous grease. The time 
for cooking is about three minutes. Serve while hot on a hot platter. 
Fried oysters, to be at their best, must be eaten as soon as cooked; 
and when a second supply is likely to be needed, it should be cooked 
while the first is being served and eaten. It is better not to touch 
the oysters with the hand, as it tends to make them tough ; all the 
rolling and dipping may be done with a fork, without mangling the 
oyster. 
FRICASSEED OYSTERS. : 

Take a slice of raw ham (corned and not smoked), soak in 
boiling water for half an hour, cut in very small slices and put 
in a sauce-pan with two-thirds pint of veal or chicken broth well 
strained, the liquor from one quart oysters, one small onion minced 
very fine, a little chopped parsley, sweet marjoram and pepper. 
Let these simmer twenty minutes, boiling rapidly for two or three 
minutes. Then skim well and add one scant table-spoon of corn 
starch mixed smoothly in one-third cup of milk, stir constantly, 


and when it boils add the oysters and one ounce of butter ; just let 


it come to a boil, remove oysters to a deeper dish, then beat one 
egg and add to it gradually some of the hot broth, and when cooked 
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stir it into the pan } ; season with salt and pour all over the oysters. 


When placed upon pe table some squeeze the Juice of a lemon 


over it. 
OysTER FRITTERS. 


Drain off liquor, boil, skim, and to a cupful add a cup of milk, 
two or three eggs, salt and pepper, and flour enough to make a 
rather thick batter. Have hot lard or beef drippings ready in a 
kettle, drop the batter into it with a large spoon, taking up one 
oyster oe each spoonful. The oyster must be large and plump. 


OysTER OMELET. 
Add to a half cup of cream six eggs beaten very light, season 
‘with pepper and salt, and pour into a frying-pan “with a table-sp on 


of butter; drop in a dozen large oysters cut in halves, or chopped 
fine with parsley, and fry until a light brown. Double it over, and 


‘serve immediately.— Mrs. T. B. Johnson, Tuscumbia. 


PANNED OYSTERS. 

Cut stale bread in thin slices, then round them, removing all 
crust. Make them to fit patty-pans; toast them, butter, and 
place in pans. Moisten with three or four tea-spoons of oyster 
liquor; then place on the toast a layer of oysters, sprinkle with 
pepper, and put on top a small piece of butter; place pans in a 
baking pan and put in oven, covering with a tin lid, or. if not large 
enough, another pan to keep in the steam and flavor; have a quick 
oven, and when cooked seven or eight minutes, until ‘‘ ruffled,” 
remove cover and sprinkle with salt; replace cover and cook one 
minute longer. Serve in the patty-pans. This is delicious. 


OysTER PIE. 


Line a deep pie-dish with puff-paste; dredge ae feck ‘pour in 


one pint oysters, season well with bits of butter, salt and pepper, 
and sprinkle flour over; pour on some of the oyster-liquor, and 
cover with a crust having an opening in the center to allow the 
steam to escape. | 


Or, line the pie-dish half way up with good pie-crust, fill the dish 
With pieces of stale bread, place a cover of paste over this, and — 


bake about twenty minutes in a brisk oven. Take off crust, have 


ready some oysters prepared as for patties, fill the pie with them, 
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and replace the crust fend serve at once; or line dish with a booed 
puff- paste, place an extra layer around the edge, and bake in a brisk 
oven; fill with oysters, season with pepper, salt, and one table-spoon 
butter, sprinkle slightly with flour, and cover with a thin crust of 
paste; bake quickly; when the top crust is done, the pie will be 
ready to take up. Serve promptly, as the crust quickly absorbs the 


- gravy. Some like this cold for picnics or traveling.—Mrs, Carrie 


ee OYSTER PICKLES. 
To every quart of liquor add a tea-spoon of black pepper, a pod 
of red pepper broken in bits, two blades of mace, a tea-spoon salt, 


two dozen cloves, and half a pint of best vinegar, add the oysters 


and simmer gently for a few minutes, take out and put in small 
jars; then boil the pickle, skim it, and pour over them. Keep 
them in a dark, cool place, and when a jar is opened, use up its 
contents as quickly as possible. Oysters pickled thus will keep” 


good four or five weeks. 
2 OysTER Rott. 


Cut a round piece, say six inches across, from the top of a well- 
baked round loaf of bread, remove the inside from the loaf, leaving 
crust half an inch thick; make a rich oyster stew, and put in the 
loaf first a layer of. it, then of bread-crumbs, then oysters, and so 
on; place cover over the top, glaze the loaf with the beaten yolk 
of an egg, dnd vlace in oven for a few moments. Serve very hot. 

, Raw OYSTERS. : 

Wash the shells, open, detaching the flat shell, loosen from the 
deep shell, but leave them in it, and serve half dozen on a plate, 
with a quarter of lemon in center. at with salt, pepper and lemon 


juice OLS vinegar. 


In serving them without the delle the most attractive way is in 


a dish of ice, made by freezing water in a tin form shaped like a 


salad bowl, or in a block of ice from which a cavity has been 
melted with a hot flat-iron. They should first be drained well in a 
colander, sprinkled with plenty of pepper and salt, and placed on 


the ice and let remain in a cool place for half an hour or until time 


of serving. oir 
A simpler and equally delicious way is to drain well, sprinkle 
with salt and pepper, and place the dish on ice or in a dish of cold 
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water for half an hour before serving, adding bits of ice. Serve 
with horse-radish, Chili sauce, slices of lemon, or simply vinegar. 


| OYSTERS IN THE SHELL. , 
Open the shells, keeping the deepest ones for use. Melt some 
butter, season with minced parsley and pepper. When slightly 
cooled, roll each oyster in it, using care that it drips but little, and 
lay in the shells. Add to each shell a little lemon juice, cover with 
grated bread-crumbs, place in a baking-pan and bake in a quick 
oven; just before they are done, add a little salt. Serve in the 


aoe OyYsTER Srew. 
Put the liquor from the oysters on the stove, let boil, skim, and 


season with butter and pepper, add oysters, let come to a boil only, 
season with salt and serve. This is pronounced a “royal stew.” 


STEAMED OYSTERS. 
Lay some oysters in the shell in some air-tight vessel, placing the 
upper shell downward so the liquor will not run out when they 
open. Set them over a pot of boiling water (where they will get 


the steam), and boil hard for twenty minutes; if the oysters are 


open they are done; if not, steam till they do open. Serve at once 
and eat hot, with salt and a bit of butter. Or, wash and drain one 
quart select oysters, put in pan and place in steamer over boiling 
water, cover and steam till oysters are plump with edges ruffled; 
place in heated dish with butter, pepper and salt, and serve. 


WALLED OYSTERS. 

Make a wall one and one-half inches high and three-quarters wide 
of one quart nicely mashed and seasoned potatoes, just inside raised 
edge of platter, glaze it by covering with beaten egg and placing in 
oven for a few minutes. Place the liquor from one quart oysters in 
porcelain kettle, let boil, skim well, then add oysters seasoned with 
salt, boil up once, skim out oysters (milk or water can be added ta 
the liquor, then seasoned with butter and pepper, and served as 
soup), and add them to a cream dressing made by putting a tea-cup 
rich cream, butter size of half an egg, and a little pepper and tea- 
spoon salt in a pan placed within a vessel of boiling water; when 
hot add two ounces of flour mixed smooth in some cream or milk, 
and let cook till thickened, then place Or eee and ee within 
_ the Pela and serve immediately. 
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SOUP Siew, 


To make nutritious, healthful and palatable soup, with flavors 
properly commingled, is an art which requires study and practice, 
but it is surprising from what a scant allotment of material a deli- 
cate and appetizing dish may be produced. The best base for soup 
is lean uncooked meat, a pound of meat to a quart of water, to 


which may be added chicken, turkey, beef, or mutton. bones well 


broken up; a mixture of beef, mutton and veal, with, a bit of ham 
bone, all cut fine, makes a higher flavored soup than any single 
meat; the legs of all meats are rich in gelatine, an important con- 
stituent of soup. For white stock use veal or fowls instead of beef. 
Soups, which make the principal part of a meal, should be richer 
than those which simply precede a heavier course of: meats, ete. 
- When remnants of cooked meats are used, ghop fine, crush the 
bones, add a ham. bone or bit of ham or salt pork (two or three | 
cubic inches) and all ends of roasts and fatty parts, and the brown 


fat of the roast; make the day previous to use; strain, set away 


over night, skim off the fat (which clarify and save for drippings), 


and it is ready to heat and serve. 


When soup is desired for a first course, daily, a soup-kettle should 
be especially provided, with a faucet to draw off the clear soup to 
be seasoned for each day; and all the bones and bits of meat left 
after dinner can be thrown into the kettle, also bits of vegetables 
and bread, and the gravies that are left from roast meats and cut- 
lets. In this way there will be nothing lost, and the soups can be 
varied by seasonings and thickenings of different kinds. Every 
two or three days, however, the contents of the kettle should be 
turned out, after all the liquid has been drawn off, and the kettle 
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Gached clean and scalded, for if oie is not attended to, the soups 
will soon lose their piquant flavor and become stale. 
In using fresh meat throw the pieces as cut into the required 
quantity of cold water and let stand until the juices of the meat 
begin to color it, then put on to boil; in this way the juices of the 
meat are more readily drawn out. The soup is done when the meat 
is juiceless. ri s 
The best herbs are sage, thyme, sweet marjoram, tarragon, mint, 
sweet basil, parsley, bay-leaves, cloves, mace, celery-seed and onions, _ 
Plant the seed of any of the seven first-mentioned in little boxes 
on the window sill, or in a sunny spot in the yard. Gather and 
dry them as follows: parsley and tarragon should be dried in June 
and July, just before flowering; mint in June and July; thyme, 
marjoram and savory in July and August; basil and sage in August 
and September; all herbs should be gathered in the sunshine, and — 
dried by artificial heat; their flavor is best preserved by keeping 
them in air-tight tin cans, or in tightly-corked glass bottles. | 

Seasonings for soups may be varied to suit tastes. The simplest 
may have only pepper and salt, while the richest may have a little 
of every savor, so delicately blended that no one is conspicuous. 
The best seasoning is that which is made up of the smallest quan- 
tity from each of many spices. No measure can be given, because 
the good soup-maker must be a skillful taster. There must be a 
flavor of salt; that is, the water must not be insipid (less is needed 
if bits of salt meat are used), there must be a warm tone from the 
pepper, but not the taste of pepper; in short, the spicing should be 
delicate rather than profuse. ‘Those who like rank flavors may add 
them to suit their coarse and uneducated palates. For brown soups 
the dark spices may be used ; for white, mace, aromatic seeds, cream 
and curry. Many herbs, either fresh or dried, are used as seasoning, 
and all the choice catsups and sauces. 

Rice, sago, pearled barley, vermicelli, macaroni, etc., are desir- 
able additions to meat soups. The first three are used in the pro- 
portion of half a tea-cup to three quarts of soup; wash and soak. 
Rice requires half to three-quarters of an hour, boiling in the soup; 
sago cooks in fifteen minutes; barley should be soaked over night, 


or for several hours; boil by itself in a little water till tender; add 
S20) 
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to the soup just before serving. Vermicelli and macaroni should 
‘be broken up small, and washed thoroughly ; boil in the soup half 
an hour. 

If a soup is wanted without any Gadiion of vegetables, but thick- 
ened, arrow-root or corn starch is used in the proportion of two 
yound tea-spoons of the latter and two scant tea-spoons of the former 
to a quart of soup. Mix with a little water until smooth, and add 
when the soup is nearly done. Wheat flour is also used for thick- 


ening, but it requires three round table-spoons to the quart. If not 





thick enough to suit the taste more may be added. Browned flour ~ 
does not thicken, the starchy property having been removed in the 
browning process. 

Thickened soups require more seasoning than thin soups ; if wanted 
very clear and delicate, strain through a hair sieve. 

Always use cold water in making all soups; skim well, especially 
during the first hour. There is great necessity for thorough skim- 

ming, and to help the scum rise, pour in a little cold water now and 
then, and as the soup reaches the boiling point, skim it off. Use 
slit at first sparingly, and season with salt and pepper; allow one 
quart soup to three or four persons. 

For a quick soup, crush the bone and cut the meat rather fine: ; 
when done, strain and serve. Every kitchen should be provided 
with a soup-kettle (which has a double bottom), or a large iron pot 
with a tight-fitting tin cover with a hole size of a large darning- 
needle in it at one side of the handle. Keep kettle covered closely, 
so that the flavor may not be lost, and simmer slowly, so that the © 
quantity may not be much reduced by evaporation, but if it has 
boiled away (which may be the case when the meat is to be used 
_ for the table), pour in as much hot water as is needed, and add 
vegetables, noodles, or any thickening desired. Vegetables should 
be added just long enough before soup is done to allow them to be 
thoroughly cooked. An excellent soup for a small family may be 
made from the bones and trimmings cut from a steak before broil- 
ing. The bones from a rib roast, which are generally cut out and 
thrown away by the butcher, after weighing, should always be 
ordered sent with roast and used for soup. 

For coloring and flavoring soups, use caramel, browned. flour, 
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onions fried brown, meat with cloves in it, or browned with butter. 


Poached eggs are an excellent addition to some soups.. They should 


_ be added just before serving, one for each person. They may be 
poached in water or dropped into the boiling soup, or two or three 
egos, well-beaten and added just before pouring in tureen, make a 
nice thickening. .Cayenne pepper or a bit of red pepper pod, Wor- 
cestershire, Halford, or Chili sauce, and catsups, are considered by 


many an improvement to soup, but must be cautiously used. Force 


meat balls, made of the meat boiled for the soup, are also used. 
| SOUP STOCK. | 


To four pounds of lean beef (the inferior parts are quite as good 
for this purpose) put four quarts of cold water (soft is best), wash 
the meat and put it in the water without salt; let it come slowly to 
boiling point, skim well before the agitation of the water has broken 
the scum, add a little salt, and a dash of cold water, to assist the 
scum to rise, skim again, set back and let it boil gently on one side 
or in one place, and not all over (‘‘the pot should smile, not laugh”), 
for six or eight hours, until the meat is in, rags (rapid boiling 
hardens the fiber of the meat and the savory flavor escapes with the 
steam), add a little pepper, strain into a stone jar, let it cool, and re- 
move all the grease. This stock will keep for many days in cold 
weather, and from it can be made all the various kinds of soups b; 
adding onion, macaroni, célery, asparagus, green pease, carrot, 
tomato, okra, parsley, thyme, summer savory, sage. and slices of 
lemon; many of the herbs may be first dried, then pulverized and 
put in cans or jars for winter use. Celery and carrot seed may be 


used in place of the fresh vegetables. Macaroni should be first. 


boiled in slightly salted water, cut in pieces one or two inches long, 
and added a short time before serving. To prepare soup for dinner, 
cut off'a slice of the jelly, add water, heat and serve. Whatever is 
added to this, such as rice, tapioca, vegetables, etc., may first be 


cooked before being added, as much boiling injures the flavor of the 


stock. 

_. A rich stock can also be made from a shank or shin of beef 
(knuckle of veal is next best); cut in several pieces, crack the 
bones, add four quarts water, boil up quickly, skim, add salt, skim, 
and let boil gently until the liquor is reduced one-half; strain, cool 
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and skim, and if boiled properly and long enough, an excellent jelly 
will result. Too violent boilizg makes the stock cloudy and dark. — 
To clarify stock that has been darkened by careless skimming and 
improper boiling, mix one egg and shell in a gill of cold water, add 
‘a gill of the boiling soup, then stir into the soup until it boils up; re- 
emove to back of stove, and let stand until the white and shell of the 
‘egg have collected the particles that color the soup, and strain once or 
“‘wice until it looks clear. Stock should never be allowed to stand 
and cool in the pot in which it is cooked ; pour into an earthen dish, 
Jet stand to cool uncovered, when all the fat should be removed and 
saved to clarify for drippings; the stock is then ready for use as 
wanted for soups or gravies. The flavor of stock may be varied by 
using in it a little ham, anchovy, sausage, sugar, or a calf’s foot. 
Sprigs of herbs, and whole spices may be used in seasoning, and 
afterward strained out. Delicate flavors should be added just before 
serving, as boiling evaporates them. Stock made from meat without 
bone or gristle will not jelly, but will taste very like good beef- 
«ea. Never boil vegetables with stock, as they will cause it ta 
pecome sour. 3 7 
Aneconomical soup-stock may be made of steak or roast-beef 
oones, after cooking, adding a little piece of fresh meat, or none at 
ali, and allowing it to simmer at least five hours; strain, remove all 
fat the next day, and it will be ready for use. 


SOUP FROM STOCK. 


To make soup from any stock, put on as much stock as needed 
dif in jelly, scrape the sediment from off the bottom), add seasoning, 
water and vegetables. The potatoes should be peeled, sliced, and 
laid in salt and water for half an hour, the cabbage parboiled and 
drained, and all others either sliced or cut fine, before adding them 
to the soup; boil until thoroughly dissolved, strain through a 
colander and serve at once. 

ANOTHER WAY. 

When stock is drawn off, season with celery salt. A little vermicelli 
boiled in it for fifteen minutes will give it more body—or some of 
the fancy letters, stars, triangles, etc., that are made particularly 
for soups can be used, or egg-balls can be made by mixing raw egg _ 
with just enough wheat flour or corn starch to make it into round 
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balls, then drop them into the soup and boil for ten minutes. A 
little milk, a tea-spoon to one egg, is an improvement; also a | 

sprinkle of salt. These balls are sometimes called ‘‘ noodles.” Ifa 
richer soup is needed, take slices of raw veal and a little salt pork, 
and chop very fine with a slice of wheat bread. Season highly with 
pepper, salt, tomato catsup, and chopped lemon peel, moisten with 
two well-beaten eggs, and roll into balls as large as a walnut, with 
floured hands. Fry the balls in butter to a dark brown, and let 
them cool; turn into the soup and ‘boil about ten minutes. Cut a 
lemon into very thin bits, slice two hard-boiled eggs, put them into’ 
the tureen; add a glass of claret or port wine to them and turn in 
soup; it is a very ‘dainty dish.” 


Ciram Soup.* 

First catch your clams—along the ebbing edges 

Of saline coves you'll find the precious wedges, 

With backs up, lurking in th:; sandy bottom ; 

Pull in your iron rake, and lo! you’ve got ’em!} 

Take thirty large ones, put a basin under, 

And cleave, with knife, their stony jaws asunder; © 

Add water (three quarts) to the native liquor, 

Bring to a boil, (and, by the way, the quicker 

It boils the better, if you’d do it cutely.) 

Now add the clams, chopped up and minced minutely. 

Allow a longer boil of just three minutes, 

And while it bubbles, quickly stir within its 

Tumultuous depths where still the mollusks mutter, 

- ' Four table-spoons of flour and four of butter, f 

A pint of milk, some pepper to your notion, 

And clams need salting, although born of ocean. 

Remove from fire ; (if much boiled they will suffer— 

You’ll find that India-rubber is n’t tougher.) 

After ’tis off, add three fresh eggs, well-beaten, 

Stir once more, and it’s ready to be eaten. ; 

Fruit of the wave! O, dainty and delicious! a 

Food for the gods! Ambrosia for Apicius! oe ne 

Worthy to thrill the soul of sea-born Venus, Viena 
4 Or titillate the palate of Silenus ! a 


An EconomicaL Sovp. ie 
Take a soup bone (any piece of beef not too fat will do), wash ane 
well, place in kettle with sufficient cold water for soup; let it boil, 


* Written especially for this book, by W. A. CRoFFUT, editor of ** American nee. Des 
New York. Say 
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skim thoroughly and continue to boil slowly from three to six hours, 
according to size and quality of meat; one hour before dinner, put 
in cabbage cut in quarters, sprinkling, it with salt; quarter of an 
hour after add turnips halved or quartered according to size; quarter 
of an hour after turnips, add potatoes whole, or cut in two if large 
(turnips and potatoes should be pared and laid in cold water half 
an hour before using). When done take out vegetables and meat, 
place in heater, or if you have no heater, place plates over a pot or 
skillet of boiling water. If there is not enough soup, add boiling 
water, stir in a little thickening of flour and water, let it boil thor- 
oughly ; season to the taste with salt and pepper and serve at once. 
The soup will be excellent and the vegetables very fine. 


ASPARAGUS SOUP. 

Cut the tops from about thirty heads of asparagus, about half an 
inch long, and boil the rest; cut off all the tender portions and rub 
through a sieve, adding a little salt; warm three pints soup stock, 
add a small lump of butter and a tea-spoon of flour previously 
cooked by heating the butter and slowly stirring in the flour; then 
add the asparagus pulp. Boil slowly a quarter of an hour, stirring 
in two or three table-spoons cream; color the soup with a tea-spoon 
of prepared spinach, made by pounding the spinach well, adding a 
few drops of water, squeezing the juice through a cloth and putting 
it over a good fire. As soon as it looks curdy, take it off, and strain 
the liquor through a sieve. What remains on the sieve is to be used 
for coloring the soup. Just before serving soup, add the sa ah 
tops which have been asides boiled. 


: BEEF Soup. : 
Take the cracked joints of beef, and after putting the meat in the 


_ pot and covering it well with water, let it come to a boil, when it 


should be well skimmed. Set the pot where the meat will simmer 
slowly until it is thoroughly done, keeping it closely covered all the 
time. The next day, or when cold, remove the fat which hardens 
on the top of the soup. Peel, wash and slice three good-sized 
pvtatoes and put them into the soup; cut up half a head of white 
cabbage in shreds, and add to this a pint of Shaker corn that has 
been soaked over night, two onions, one head of celery, and tomatoes 
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‘if desired. When these are done, and they should simmer slowly, 
care being taken that they do not burn, strain (or not as preferred) — 
the soup and serve. The different varieties of beef soup are formed 
by this method of seasoning and the different vegetables used in 
preparing it, after the joints have been well boiled. Besides onions, 
celery, cabbages, tomatoes and potatoes, many use a few carrots, 
turnips, beets, and force-meat balls seasoned with spice ; rice or bar- 
ley will give the soup consistency, and are to be preferred to flour 
for the purpose. Parsley, thyme and sage are the favorite herbs 
for seasoning, but should be used sparingly. To make force-meat 
balls, add to one pound chopped beef one egg, a small lump butter, 

a cup or less of bread-crumbs; season with salt and pepper, and 
moisten with the water from stewed meat ; make in balls and fry 
brown, or make egg-balls by boiling eggs, tanhiae the yolks with 
a silver spoon, and mixing with one raw yolk and one tea-spoon — 
flour; season with salt and pepper, make into balls, drop in soup 
just before serving.—Mrs. H. B. Sherman. 


Beer Soup witH OxRa. 

Fry one pound ‘‘ round” steak cut in bits, two table-spoons 
butter, and one sliced onion, till very brown; add to three or four 
quarts cold water in soup-kettle, and boil slowly one hour; then add — 
pint sliced okra, and simmer three hours or more; season with salt — 
and pepper, strain and serve.—Mrs. T. B. J., Tuscumbia, Ala. 


BEEF SOvp. 

Take bones and trimmings from a sirloin steak, put over fire ee 
breakfast in three quarts water, boil steadily until about an hour 
‘before dinner, when add two onions, one carrot, three commor-sized 
potatoes, all sliced, some parsley cut fine, a red pepper, and salt to 
taste. This makes a delicious soup, sufficient for three persons. 
All soups are more palatable seasoned with onions and red pepper, 
using the seeds of the latter with care, as they are very strong. 


BEAN Soup. 

Boil a small soup-bone in about two quarts water until the meat 
can be separated from the bone, remove bone, add a coffee-cup white 
beans soaked for two hours. boil for an hour and a half, add three 
 ,voatoes, half a turnip and a parsnip, all sliced fine, boil half an 
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_ hour longer, and just before serving sprinkle in a few dry bread 


crumbs; season with salt and pepper, and serve with raw onions 
sliced very fine for those who like them.—Jfrs. A. B. Morey. 


TuRTLE BEAN SOUP. 

Soak one pint black beans over night, then put them into three 
quarts water with beef bones ora small piece of lean salt pork, boil 
three or four hours, strain, season with salt, pepper, cloves and 
lemon juice. Put in a few slices of lemon, and if wished add slices 
of hard-boiled eggs. Serve with toasted bread cut into dice and 


placed in the tureen.—Mrs. H. C. Clark, 


SaTuRDAY Bran Soup. 

Baked beans and brown bread form a Sunday teeta for so 
many that the followmg will be a useful and economical soup for 
Saturday dinner. Put on the pot with more beans than enough for 
Sunday’s breakfast, with water, and slice of salt pork; parboil till 
beans are ready to be put in oven. ‘Take out pork and part of 
beans, leaving enough for a bean soup; place the pot on back of 
stove and keep hot. Three-quarters of an hour before dinner heat 
soup, add more water and vegetables as in ‘‘ Bean Soup.” 


MeratLess Bran Sovp. 

Parboil one pint beans, drain off the water, add fresh, let boil 
until perfectly tender, season with pepper and salt, add a piece of 
butter the size of a walnut, or more if preferred; when done skim 
out half the beans, leaving the broth with the remaining half in 
the kettle, now add a tea-cup sweet cream or good milk, a dozen or 
more crackers broken up; let it boil up, and serve. 


Carrot Sour. 


Put in soup-kettle a knuckle of veal, three or four quarts cold 
water, a quart finely-sliced carrots, one head celery; boil two and a 
‘half hours, add a handful rice, and boil an hour longer; season 
with pepper (or a bit of red pepper pod) and salt, and serve. 


CELERY CREAM SOUP. 
Boil a small cup rice in three pints milk, until it will pass through 


a sieve. Grate the white part of two heads of celery (three if © 
small) on a bread-grater; add this to the rice milk after it has been 
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strained; put to it a quart of strong white stock; let boil until cel- 
ery is perfectly tender; season with salt and cayenne, and serve. If 
cream is obtainable, arorerie one pint for the same quantity of 
milk. 

leer Soup. 

In boiling chickens for salads, etc., the broth (water in which 
they are boiled) may be used for soup. When the chickens are to 
be served whole, stuff and tie ina cloth. To the broth add a dozen 
tomatoes (or a quart can), and one thinly-sliced onion ; boil twenty 
minutes, season with salt and pepper, add two well-beaten eggs, and 
serve. 


CLAM Soup. 


Wash clams, and place in just sufficient water for the soup, let 


boil, and as soon as they clear from shells, take out and place clams 
in a jar for pickling; throw into the broth a pint each of sweet 
milk and rolled crackers, add a little salt, boil five minutes, and 
just before taking from the fire, add one ounce butter beaten with 
twoeggs. Serve, and let each person season to taste. 
GREEN Corn Soup. 

One large fowl, or four pounds veal (the knuckle or neck will do), 

put over fire in one gallon cold water without salt, cover tightly 


and simmer slowly till meat slips from the bones, not allowing it to. 


boil to rags, as the meat will make a nice dish for breakfast or 
lunch, or even for dinner. Set aside with the meat a cup of the 
liquor ; strain the soup to remove all bones and rags of meat; grate 
one dozen ears of green corn, scraping cobs to remove the heart of 
the kernel, add corn to soup, with salt, pepper, and a little parsley, 


and simmer slowly half an hour. Just before serving add a table- _ 


spoon flour beaten very thoroughly with a table-spoon butter. Serve 
hot. To serve chicken or veal, put broth (which was reserved) in 
a clean sauce-pan, beat one egg, a table-spoon butter and a tea- 
spoon flour together very thoroughly, and add to the broth with 
salt, pepper, and a little chopped parsley. Arrange meat on eon 
pour over dressing, boiling hot, and serve at once. 
GUMBO. 
_ Slice a large onion and put it with a slice of bacon or fat hie 
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into a skillet and brown it; skin and cut up two quarts tomatoes, : 


cut thin one quart okra, pu all together with a little parsley into a 
stew-kettle, adding about three quarts water, and cook slowly two 
or three hours, adding salt and pepper to taste.—Mrs. EF. A. W. 


Mock TuRTLE OR CALF'S-HEAD SOUP. 

Lay one large calf’s head well cleaned and washed, and four pig’s 
feet, in bottom of a large pot, and cover with a gallon-of water; 
boil three hours, or until flesh will slip from bones; take out head, 
_ leaving the feet to be boiled steadily while the meat is cut from the 
head ; select with care enough of the fatty portions in the top of the 
head and the cheeks to fill a tea-cup, and set aside to cool; remove 
brains to a saucer, and also set aside; chop the rest of the meat 


with the tongue very fine, season with salt, pepper, powdered mar- _ 


joram and thyme, a teaspoon of cloves, one of mace, half as much 


allspice and a grated nutmeg. When the flesh falls from the bones. 


of the feet, take out bones, leaving the gelatinous meat; boil all 
together slowly, without removing the cover, for two Wes more ; 
take the soup from the fire and set it away until the next day. An 
hour before dinner set the stock over the fire, and when it boils 
strain carefully and drop in the meat reserved, which should have 
been cut, when cold, into small squares. Have these all ready as 
well as the force-meat balls, to prepare which rub the yolks of five 
hard-boiled eggs to a paste in a wedgewood mortar, or in a bowl 
with the back of a silver spoon, adding gradually the brains to 
moisten them, also a little butter and salt. Mix with these, two 
eggs beaten very light, flour the hands and make this paste into 
balls about the size of a pigeon’s egg; throw them into the soup 
five minutes before taking it from the fire; stir in a large table- 
spoon browned flour rubbed smooth in a little cold water, and finish 
the seasoning by the addition of a glass and a half of sherry ‘or 
_ Maderia wine, and the juice of a lemon. It should not boil more 
than half an hour on the second day. Serve with sliced lemons. 
Murron Soup. 

Boil a nice leg of mutton, and take the water for the soup, add 
two onions chopped fine, potato, half a cup of barley, and two large 
tomatoes; season with pepper and salt, boil one hour, stir often (as 
harley is apt to burn), and, before taking from the fire, add one 
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NoopLe Sovp. 
Add noodles to beef or any other soup after straining ; they Se 
cock in fifteen or twenty minutes, and are prepared in the follow- 
ing manner: To one egg add as much sifted flour as it will absorb, 
with a little salt; roll out as thin as a wafer, dredge very lightly — 
with flour, roll over and over into a large roll, slice from the ends, : a, . 
shake out the strips loosely and drop into the soup. . 


OxRA SOvp. 

Take a nice joint of beef filled ‘with marrow, one gallon water, 
one onion cut fine, two sprigs parsley, half a peck of okra, one 
quart tomatoes; boil the meat six hours, add vegetables: and. boil” 
two Hort more.—Mrs. E. L. F. vi 


OystER Soup with Mrx. 

Pour one quart cold water over one quart oysters if solid; if not 
solid, use one pint of water, drain through a colander into the soup- 
kettle, and when it boils skim; add pepper, then the oysters; season — 
with butter and salt, then add one quart rich new milk brought to — 
boiling point in a tin pail set in a pot of boiling water, let boil up 

and serve at once. Or, instead of adding the milk, place it, boiling 
hot, in tureen, pour the soup over it and then serve. 


Puain Oysrer Sovp. 

Pour a quart oysters in colander, rinse by pouring over ew 
pint cold water, put this in porcelain kettle, add a pint boiling 
water, let boil, skim thoroughly, season with pepper and piece of. 
butter size of large ege; then add oysters, having removed all shells 
Jet boil up Once; Season with salt and serve.—Mrs. Lizme C. Rob- 
ison. 


£ 


Por au Fev. 

Take a good-sized beef-bone with plenty of meat on it, extract 
the marrow and place in a pot on the back of the range, covering | 
the beef with three or more quarts of cold water ; cover tightly, 
and allow to simmer slowly all daylong. The next day, before heat. 
ing, remove the cake of grease from the top, and add a large onion 
ia Oe ea stuck full of whole cloves, and then roasted in the 
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oven till of a rich-brown color), adding tomatoes or any other. 
vegetables which one may funcy. A leek or a section of garlic 
adds much to the flavor. Rice may be added, or vermicelli for a 


change. Just before serving, burn a little brown sugar and stir 


through it. This gives a peculiar flavor and rich color to the soup.— 


Mrs. Cot. Clifford Thompson, New York City. 


GREEN PEA SOUP. 


Boil three pints shelled pease in three quarts of water; when quite 
soft, mash through a colander, adding a little water to free the pulp 
from the skins; return pulp to the water in which it was boiled, add 


a head of lettuce chopped, and half a pint young pease; boil half 


an hour, season with salt and pepper, and thicken with two table- 
spoons butter rubbed into a little flour. Serve with bits of toasted 
bread. The soup, when done, should be as thick as cream. Some 
omit the lettuce. 
Potato Soup. 

To one gallon of water add six large potatoes chopped fine, one 
tea-cup rice, a.lump of butter size of an egg, one table-spoon flour. 
Work butter and flour together, and add one tea-cup sweet cream 


just before taking from the fire. Boil one hour.— Miss Iida Canby. 


Swiss Soup. 


Five gallons water, six potatoes and three turnips sliced ; boil five 
hours until perfectly dissolved and the consistency of pea soup, fill. 
ing up as it boils away; add butter size of an egg, season with salt 
and pepper, and serve. A small piece salt pork, a bone or bit of 
veal or lamb, and an onion, may be added to vary this soup. 


Tomato Soup. 


Skim and strain one gallon of stock made from nice fresh beef; 
take three quarts tomatoes, remove skin and cut out hard center, 
put through a fine sieve, and add to the stock; make a paste of 
butter and flour, and, when the stock begins to boil, stir in half a 
tea-cup, taking care not to have it lumpy; boil twenty minutes, 
seasoning with salt and pepper to taste. Two quarts canned 
tomatoes will answer.—Mrs. Col. Reid, Delaware. 
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MEATLESS TomMATO SOUP. 


One quart tomatoes, one of water; stew till soft; add tea-spoon 
soda, allow to effervesce, and add quart of boiling milk, salt, butter, 
and pepper to taste, with a little rolled cracker; boil a few minutes 
and serve.— Mrs. D. C. Conkey, 


TuRKEY-BOoNE SOUP. 


After a roasted turkey has been served a portion of the meat still 
_. adheres to the bones, especially about the neck; ‘‘ drumsticks ” are 
left, or parts of the wings, and pieces rarely called for at table. If 


there is three-fourths of a cupful or more left cut off carefully and _ 


reserve for force-meat balls. Break the bones apart and with stuffing 
still adhering to them, put into a soup-kettle with two quarts water, 
a table-spoon salt, a pod of red pepper broken into pieces, three or 
four blades of celery cut into half inch pieces, three medium-sized 
potatoes, and two onionsall sliced. If the dinner hour is one o’clock 


the kettle should be over fire before eight o’clock in the morning; or _ 
if the dinner is at six in the evening, it should be on by twelve - 


—oclock, Let it boil slowly but constantly until about half an hour 
before dinner; lift out bones, skim off fat, strain through colander, 


return tosoup-kettle. There will now be but little more than a quart 


of the soup. If more than this is desired, add a pint of hot milk 


or milk and cream together; but it will be very nice without this ad- — 


dition even though a little more water be added. Prepare the force- 


meat balls by chopping the scraps of turkey very fine; take half a _ 


tea-spoon cracker-crumbs, smoothly rolled, a small salt-spoon of cay- 
enne pepper, about double the quantity of salt, a little grated lemon 


peel and half a tea-spoon powdered summer-savory or thyme ; mix 


these together and add a raw beaten egg to bind them. Roll mix- 
~ ture into balls about the size of a hickory-nut, and drop into the soup 


ten minutes before serving. Have ready in tureen a large table-_ 


spoon of parsley, cut very fine. Pour in soup, and send to table 
hot. If force-meat balls are not liked, boil two eggs for half an hour, 
cut in slices, put them in tureen with the parsley, and pour the soup 


over them; or slices of bread (not too thick) can be toasted, but- 
tered on both sides, cut into inch squares, and substituted for the 


sliced eges.— Jlrs. R. N. Hazard, Kirkwood, Mo. 
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VEGETABLE SOUP. 
_ After boiling a soup bone or piece of beef until done, add to the 
broth boiling water to make the amount of soup wanted, and when 
boiling again add a large handful of cabbage cut fine as for slaw, 


a half pint of tomatoes, canned or fresh; peel and slice and add 


three large or four small onions, and two or three potatoes (some 
use a half tea-cup of dried or half pint of green corn; if dried corn 
is used, it should be soaked). Let boil from half to three-quarters 
of an hour; if you like a little thickening, stir an egg or yolk with 
a large spoonful of milk and a tea-spoon of flour, put in five or ten 
minutes before taking off; this makes it very rich. Serve with 
crackers. —Mrs. H. C. Vosbury. | 


VEGETABLE SOUP. 


Three onions, three carrots, three turnips, one small cabbage, one 
pint tomatoes; chop all the vegetables except the tomatoes very 


fine, have ready in a porcelain kettle three quarts boiling water, 


put in all except cabbage and tomatoes and simmer for half an hour, 
then add the chopped cabbage and tomatoes (the tomatoes pre- 


viously stewed), also a bunch of sweet herbs. Let soup boil for 


twenty minutes, strain through sieve, rubbing all the vegetables 
through. Take two table-spoons of best butter and one of flour 
and beat to a cream. Now pepper and salt soup to taste, and 
add a tea-spoon of white sugar, a half cup of sweet cream if you 
have it, and last stir in the butter and flour; let it boil up and it 
is ready for the table. Serve with fried bread-chips,-or poached 
eggs one in each dish.— Mrs. H. H. Herbert, Benson, 


VEAL Soup. 


To about three pounds of a well-broken joint of veal, add four 
quarts water, and set it over to boil; prepare one-fourth pound 


macaroni by boiling it in a dish by itself with enough water to cover 


it; add a little butter when the macaroni is tender, strain the soup 
and season to taste with salt and pepper, then add the macaroni 
with the water in which it was boiled; onions or celery may be 
added for’ flavoring. —Mrs. Rk. M. Mon, New Castle, 









| eee serving ‘the soup. Coane ae in ih oven are ! 
serve with oyster soup. drs. ve Ge: . 
CARAMEL FOR Soups. 

Hor caramel, put one tea-cup sugar and oe tea-spoons. wat 

a, sauce-pan over the fire, stir constantly till it is a dark color, 
add a half tea-cup water and a pinch of salt, let boil for af fe 
moments, take off, and when cold bottle. 


ening ae of unbrowned flour, it may be well sometimes ‘otk 
half of ote : sh 








VEGETABLES. 


All vegetables are better cooked in soft water, provided it is 
clean and pure; if hard water is used, put in a small pinch of soda. 
The water should be freshly drawn, and should only be put over 
fire in time to reach the boiling point before the hour for putting 
in vegetables, as standing and long boiling frees the gases and ren- 
ders the water insipid. The fresher all vegetables are, the more 
wholesome. After being washed thoroughly, they should be dropped 
in cold water half an hour before using. Peel old potatoes and let ° 
them stand in cold water over night, or for several hours, putting 
them in immediately after being peeled, as exposure to the air 
darkens them. Before putting on to boil, take out and wipe each 
dry with a towel. New potatoes are best baked. Full-grown, fair, 
ripe potatoes may be either boiled or baked. Medium-sized and 
smooth potatoes are best; the kind varies with the season. Green 
‘corn and pease should be prepared and cooked at once. Put all 
vegetables into plenty of salted water, boiling hot (excepting egg 
plant and old potatoes, which some put on in salted cold water), and 
boil rapidly, without cover, skimming carefully until thoroughly 
done, draining well those that require it. Onions should be soaked 
in warm salt water, to remove the rank flavor for one hour before 
cooking. Never split onions, turnips and carrots, but slice them in 
rings cut across the fiber, as they thus cook tender much quicker. 
If the home garden furnishes the supply of pease, spinach, green 
beans, asparagus, etc., pick them in the morning early, when the 
dew is on, and let stand in cold water till ready for use. Some put 


salt in the water, but in that case only let them remain ten or fif- 
(320) 
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teen minutes, “ines doubts are irortained as to their freshness (if 
from the market), in which case they can remain longer, afterward 
draining them in a colander. Do not allow vegetables to remain 
in the water after they are done, but drain them in a colander and 
dress as directed in the various recipes. In preparing greens, let- 
tuce, ete., first wash them leaf by leaf in warm water, rather more 
than tepid, having a dish of cold water to place them in imme- 
diately. The warm water more certainly cleans the leaf and does 
not destroy the crispness if they are placed at once in cold water. 
But whether washed in warm or cold water, take them leaf by leaf, 
breaking the heads off, not cutting them. MHorse-radish tops are 
considered choice for greens. Pease should not be shelled until just 
before the time of cooking. 

The proportion of salt ‘in cooking vegetables is a heaping table- 


spoon of salt to every gallon of water. When water boils, put in — 


your vegetables, and press them down with a wooden spoon. Take 
out. when tender, as vegetables are spoilt by being either under or 
overdone. 


Always add both salt and a little soda to the water in which 
greens are cooked, as soda preserves color; for the same purpose 


French cookery books recommend a small pinch of carbonate of 
ammonia. A little sugar added to turnips, beets, pease, corn, 
squash and pumpkin is an improvement, especially when the vege- 


tables are poor in quality. Sweet potatoes require a longer time to | 


cook than the common variety. In gathering asparagus, never cut 
it off, but snap or break it; in this way you do not get the white, 
woody part, which no boiling can make tender. Do the same with 


rhubarb, except being careful that it does not split, and take it very 


close to the ground. Put rice on to cook in boiling salted water, 
having first soaked for about an hour and dried off the surplus 
moisture on a large towel; or steam, or ccok in custard-kettle. 

A piece of red pepper the size of finger-nail, dropped into meat 
- or vegetables when first beginning to cook, will aid greatly in killing 
the unpleasant odor. Remember this for boiled cabbage, green 
beans, onions, mutton and chicken. All vegetables should be thor 
oughly cooked, and require a longer time late in their season. 


Potatoes, when old, are improved by removing the skin before 
2] , 
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baking, and either Irish or sweet potatoes, if frozen, must be put 
in to bake without thawing. Cabbage, potatoes, carrots, turnips, 
parsnips, onions and beets are injured by being boiled with fresh | 
meat, and they also injure the flavor of the meat. When vege- 
tables are to be served with salt meat, the meat should be cooked 
first and then removed, and the vegetables cooked in the liquor. 
Small-sized white turnips contain more nutrition than large ones, 
but in ruta-bagas the largest are best. Potatoes vary greatly in 
quality; varieties which are excellent early in the season lose their 
good qualities, and others, which are worthless in the fall, are 
excellent late in the spring. Those raised.on gravelly or sandy soil, . 
not over rich, are best. 
Old potatoes, may be greatly improved by being soaked in cold 
- water several hours after peeling, or all night, being particular to 
change the water once or twice. Peel very thinly, as the best part 
of the potato is nearest the skin. Cut large potatoes, if to be steamed, 
or boiled, in four, and small ones in two pieces, and remove the core - 
if defective. If to be boiled (steaming is much preferable) put 
them on in clear fresh boiling water. Keep closely covered and at 
a steady boil for at least twenty minutes, five or ten minutes more 
may be requisite, according to the quality of the potato. Watch 
carefully, and the very instant they present a mealy and broken 
surface remove them from the stove, raise the cover just enough to 
admit the draining off of the water. This may be accomplished 
successfully and quickly, after a little’ practice, and is far better 
than turning them into a colander, thus suddenly chilling them and 
arresting the further development of the starch, which, after all, is 
the main point to be accomplished. Drain the water off thoroughly 
and quickly, sprinkle in sufficient salt for seasoning, cover the vesel 
closely, give it a shake and set back on the stove, being careful not 
to have it too hot. Ina minute or so give it another shake to stir 
up the potatoes, throw in a little hot cream or rich milk with a 
lump of butter and a sprinkle of pepper, cover immediately and 
leave on the stove for another minute. This last process adds 
greatly to the good cooking of potatoes. They are ready now to 
be dished whole or mashed. Some skill is required to mash them 
properly, simple as the operation may appear. The old fashioned 
' 4 









wooden masher possesses advantages over the new perforated iron 
plate with handle so nearly representing the old time churn dasher. | 
Mashed potatoes’ should be dipped out lightly into a hot covered 
dish and literally coaxed into a delicate mealy heap, instead of being 
stirred and patted and packed and cheesed into a shapely mass. 

If potatoes are very watery and they must be used for food, a 
small lump of lime added to the water while boiling will improve 
them. More so than any other vegetable does this.one differ in 
quality, according to variety and manner of culture. However the 
main crop may be raised, every farmer’s wife should secure for late 
Spring use a supply of a choice variety cultivated entirely in rotten 
wood soil, or in soil where wood ashes and gypsum are used as fer- 
tilizers. 

The great point in cooking potatoes is, to take them up as soon 
as they are done.. Of course it is important to begin to cook them 
at the proper time. When boiled, baked, fried or steamed, they RY 
are rendered watery by continuing to cook them after they reach the 
proper point. For this reason, potatoes, to bake or boil, should 
be selected sc as to have them nearly the same size. Begin with 
the largest first, and continue to select the largest till all are gone. 
Be careful that the water does not stop boiling, as thus the pota 
toes will be watery. Never boil them very hard, as it breaks them. 
Medium-sized potatoes, when young, will cook in from twenty te 
thirty minutes; when old, it requires double the time. When 
peeled, they boil fifteen minutes quicker. In baking old potatoes — 
with meat, now, it is better also to halve them. Leave them in 
the water until the meat is within half an hour of being done. See 
. that the pan contains plenty of drippings, and with proper heat ° 
the potatoes will be brown and crisp without and white and mealy 
within. They may be fried in the meat gravy, or warmed up in 
butter for breakfast. The secret of having potatoes mealy and 
palatable is to cook them rapidly. Steam until the skin cracks, — 
and a fork easily penetrates the center. If not to be served at 
once, continue steaming, as they become solid sooner than when 
boiled. Beale eo 
New potatoes should always be boiled in two‘ waters, and old 
_ ones are better for it. Put on two kettles of water, set potatoes 
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in one, when ioe in a wire basket, and when about half done 


‘transfer to the other. 


: ASPARAGUS. 

Wash clean; cut off the white part except a mere end, put 
into shightly salted boiling water, boil five minutes, pour off water, 
add more boiling hot; boil ten to fifteen minutes, then put ina 
lump of butter, salt and pepper (some stir in a thickening made 


- of one tea-spoon flour mixed up with cold water); cut and toast 


two or three thin slices of bread, spread with butter and putina 
dish, and over them turn asparagus and gravy. The water must 
be boiled down until just enough for the gravy, which is made as 
above. Or, cut the asparagus, when boiled, into little bits, 
leaving out white end, make gravy as above, put the cut aspar- 


agus into a hot dish and turn the gravy over it and serve. 

A simple manner of boiling asparagus is to tie in a bundle, on 
first wrap in cotton cloth and then tie, and set upright in a sauce. 
pan containing boiling water enough to reach nearly to the tender 
tips; boil rapidly till tender; lay a napkin on a hot platter, take 
out asparagus, drain for a moment, place on napkin, unwrap, and 


~ fold over the asparagus the corners of the napkin, and serve in this 


form, with white sauce in a gravy-boat. 
~ Or, boiled asparagus may be made cold in ice-box, and served 
with a sauce made of vinegar, pepper, and salt. 


AMBUSHED ASPARAGUS, 
Cut off the tender tops of fifty heads of asparagus; boil and 


drain them. Have ready as many stale biscuits or rolls as there 


are persons to be served, from which you have cut a neat top slice 
and scooped out the inside. Set them in the oven to crisp, laying 
tbe tops beside them, that all may dry together. Meanwhile put 
into a sauce-pan a sugarless custard made as follows: A pint or less 
of milk, and four well-whipped eggs; boil the milk first, then beat 


‘ia the eggs; set over the fire and stir till it thickens, when add a 


table-spoon of butter, and season with salt and pepper. Into this 


custard put the asparagus, minced fine. Do not let it boil, but 
remove from the fire as soon as the asparagus is fairly in. Fill the — 
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rolls with the mixture, put on the tops, fitting them carefully ; set 
in the oven #hree minutes, after which arrange on a dish. To be 
eaten hot. — 2 : 
Ee@es AND ASPARAGUS. 


Cut tender asparagus into pieces half an inch long, and _ boil 
twenty ninutes, then drain till dry, and put into a sauce-pan con- 
taining a cup of rich drawn butter; heat together to a boil, season 
with pepper and salt, and pour into a buttered dish. Break half a 
lozen oges over the surface, put a bit of butter upon each, sprinkle 
with salt and pepper, and put in the oven until the eggs are set. 


FRIED ASPARAGUS. 
Blanch the asparagus a couple of minutes, and then drain it; dip 
-each piece in batter and fry it in hot fat. When done, sprinkle 
with salt and serve hot. This is nice and easy to prepare. 


Borep DINNER. : 

Put meat on, after washing well, in enough boiling water to just 
cover the meat; as soon as it boils, set kettle on the stove where it 
will simmer or boil very slowly; boil until almost tender, put in 
vegetables in the following order: Cabbage cut in quarters, turnips 
of medium size cut in halves, and potatoes whole, or if large cut in 
two; peel potatoes and turnips, and allow to lie in cold water for 
half an hour before using. The meat should be well skimmed 
before adding vegetables; boil together until thoroughly done 
(adding a little salt before taking out of kettle), when there should 
be left only just enough water to prevent burning; take up vege- 
tables in separate dishes, and lastly the meat; if there is any juice 
in kettle, pour it over cabbage. Boil cabbage an hour, white tur-_ 
nips and potatoes half an hour, ruta-bagas an hour and a half to 
two hours. A soup plate or saucer turned upside down, or a few 
iron tablespoons are useful to place in bottom of kettle to keep 
meat from burning. Parsnips may be substituted in place of cab- 
bage and turnips, cooking them three-quarters of an hour. 


BEETS. 


i 


Remove leaves, wash clean, being careful not to break off the 
little Abers and rootlets, as the juices would thereby escape and they 
would lose their color; boil in plenty of water, if young, two hours, © 










































“at old, Peat or tive hours, ane Wie a ee ne see when tender; : a 
: take out, drop in a pan of cold water, and slip off the skin big the 


salt, pepper, butter, and if not very ce a aoe sugar, set 
over boiling water to heat thoroughly, and serve hot with or with- 
out vinegar ; put those which remain into a stone jar whole, cover 
. with vinegar, keep in a cool place, take out as wanted, slice and 
serve. A few pieces of horse-radish put into the jar will prevent 
a white scum on the vinegar. Or, roast in hot ashes, or bake in 
_ oven, (turning often in the pan with a knife, as a fork causes the 
- juice to flow), and when tender, peel, slice, and dress with salt, 
pepper, butter and vinegar. Or, after beets are boiled and skinned, 
mash together with boiled potatoes, and season to the taste with 
salt ; add a large lump of butter (do not use any milk) ; place in 
a dish, make a hole in center in which put ma generous lump 
of butter; sprinkle with pepper and serve at once. This is a New 
_ England’ dish,:and very delicious:for harvest time, when: beets are 
a young and sweet. a ; 
| BEET GREENS. 


_. Wash young beets very clean, cut off tips of leaves, looking over 

.— “carey to see that no bugs or worms remain, but do not separate 

roots from leaves ; fill dinner-pot half full of salted boiling water, 

add beets, boil from half to three-quarters of an hour; take out 

and drain in colander, pressing down with a large spoon, so as to’ 
- get out all the water. Dish and dress with as pepper, and aa 
if needed. Serve hot with vinegar. K 


Burrer BEANS. : 4 


With a knife cut off the ends of pods and strings from both sides, 
A being very careful to remove every shred; cut every bean length- 
wise, in two or three strips, and leave them for half an hour in 
oe water. Much more than cover them with boiling water; boil 
- till perfectly tender. It is well to allow three hours for bole 
- Drain well, return to kettle, and add a dressing of half a gill cream, 
‘ one’ and a half ounces butter, one even tea-spoon, salt, and half a 
; een PARSE This is sufficient for a quart of cooked beans. — 














































Dry Wee BEaNs. : 






Wash one Cer a dry lima beans in two warm 1 waters, soak 
three hours, drain, and put on to cook in enough boiling water to 
cover them; cover pot with tin lid, adding more hot. water as it 
boils away, boiling rapidly for one and a half hours, when nae 
should be only water enough to come up to top of the beans—just _ 
sufficient to make a nice dressing. Five minutes before taking up, 
season with salt and pepper, and stir in a dressing made of one table. 
spoon each of flour and butter, rubbed ea it ie fe smooth. This 
is a delicious dish. te 
| at  Srring Beans. | 4 
String, snap and wash two quarts beans, boil in plenty of water - 
about fifteen minutes, drain off and put on again in about two | 
quarts boiling water; boil an hour and a half, and add salt and. . 
- pepper just before taking up, stirring in one and a half table-spoons — 
butter rubbed into two table-spoons flour and half pint sweet cream. 
Or, boil a piece of salted pork one hour, then add beans and boil — 
-anhour anda half. For shelled beans boil half an hour in water 
enough: to cover, and dress as above. ean kas 





‘i See a : SEWED CARROTS. 


- Take any quantity desired, divide the carrots isictis nd boil 

until perfectly tender, which will require from one to two hours. | 
“When done, have ready a sauce-pan with one or two table- eae By 
butter, and small cup cream; slice the carrots very thin, and put in — 
the sauce-pan; add salt and pepper, and let stew ten or fifteen © 

‘minutes, stirring gently once or twice, and serve in a vegetable 

dish. Some add more milk or cream; when done, skim out car~_ 
rots, and to the cream add a little flour thickening, or the beaten — 
yolks of one or twoeggs. When it boils, pour over the carrots and — 
serve. Carrots may also he boiled with meat like turnips or ee ee 
LUD, but they ee pe to cook than either. — ae a Tr. Cy, 


Bomep Corn. 


7 Put the well-cleaned ears in salted boiling water, boil an ’ hour, or . 
pont in the husk for the same time, remove uae and serve imme t 
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SrewEep Corn, 
Cut with a sharp knife through the center of every row of 
grains, and cut off the outer edge; then with the back of the blade 


push out the yellow eye, with the rich, creamy center of the grain, 


leaving the hull on the cob. To one quart of this add half a pint 
rich milk, and stew until cooked in a covered tin pail, in a kettle 
one-third full of boiling water; then add salt, white pepper, and two 
or three ounces butter ; allow two hours for cooking; it seems a long 
time, but there is no danger of burning, and it requires no more at- 


tention than to stir it occasionally and to keep good the supply of © 


water. If drier than liked, add more milk or cream. Or, after 
cutting corn from the cob, boil the cobs ten or fifteen. minutes and — 


take out and put corn in same water; when tender, add a dressing 


of milk, butter, pepper and salt, and just before serving, stir in 


beaten eggs, allowing three eggs to a dozen ears of corn. 


Bina’s STEWED CORN. 

Shave corn off the ear, being careful not to cut into the cob; to 
three pints corn add three table-spoons butter, pepper and salt, and 
just enough water to cover; place in a skillet, cover and cook 
rather slowly with not too hot a fire, from half to. three-quarters 
of an hour, stir with a spoon often, and if necessary add more 
water, for the corn must not brown; if desired, a few moments 


before it is done, add half cup sweet cream thickened with tea- 


spoon flour; boil well and serve with roast beef, escaloped tomar 
toes and mashed potatoes. Some stew tomatoes, and just before 
serving mix them with the corn. 


Drrep Corn. 
For a family of eight, wash a pint of corn through one water, 


and put to soak over night in clean cold water (if impossible to 


soak so long, place over a. kettle of hot water for two or three 
hours) ; when softened, cook five to ten minutes in water in which 


it was soaked, adding as soon as boiling, two table-spoons butter, 
one of flour, and a little salt and pepper. Another good way to 


finish is the following: Take the yolk of one egg, one table-spoon 
milk, pinch of salt, thicken with flour quite stiff so as to take out 


with a tea-spoon, and drop in little dumplmgs not larger than ap 
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os “acorn; cover tightly and Gok five or ten minutes; have enough 


water in kettle before adding a as cover should not be re- 
moved until aC nne® are done. 


Hominy. 
Soak one quart of ground hominy over night, put over the fire 


in a tin pail, set in boiling water with water enough to cover, boil 


gently for five hours, as it can not be hurried. After the graing 
_begin to soften on no account stir it. The water put in at first 
ought to be enough to finish’it, but if it proves too little, add more 
carefully, as too much makes it sloppy. Salt just before taking 


from the stove, as too early salting makes it dark.. If properly - 


done, the grains will stand out snowy and well done, but round and 


separate. 
PRESERVED CoRN. 


Sceald corn just enough to set the milk, cut from cob, to every 


four pints of corn add one pint salt, mix thoroughly, pack in jars, , 


with a cloth and weight over corn; when wanted for use put in a 
stew-pan or kettle, cover with cold water; as soon as it comes to a 


boil pour off and put on cold again, and repeat until it is fresh 


enough for taste, then adda very little sugar, sweet cream, or but- 
ter, etc., to suit taste.—Mrs- 8S. M. Guy. 


GREEN Corn PupDING. 





Bie 4 


Draw a sharp knife through each row of corn lengthwise, thea _ 


~ serape out the pulp; to one pint of the corn add one quart of milk, 


three eggs, a little suet, sugar to taste, anda few lumps of butter ; 
stir it occasionally until thick, and bake about two hours. , 


+ 


BOILED CAULIFLOWER. g 


To each half gallon water allow heaped table-spoon salt ; choose. 


close and white cauliflower, trim off decayed outside leaves, and cut 
stock off flat at bottom; open flower a little in places to remove 
insects which generally are found about the. stalk, and let cauli- 
flowers lie with heads downward in salt and water for two hours 
previous to dressing them, which will effectually draw out all ver- 
min. Then put into boiling water, adding salt in above propor- 
tion, and boil briskly for fifteen or twenty minutes over a good fire, 


keeping the sauce-pan uncovered. The water should be well 
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gkimmed. When cauliflowers are tender, take up, ‘drain, and if 
large enough, place upright in dish; serve with plain melted butter, 

a little of which may be poured over the flowers, or a white sauce 
may be used made as follows: 


Put butter size of an egg into the sauce-pan, and when it bubbles 


stir in a scant half tea-cup of flour; stir well with an egg-whisk 
until cooked; then add two tea-cups of thin cream, some pepper 
and salt, Stir it over the fire until perfectly smooth. Pour the 
sauce over the cauliflower and serve. Many let the cauliflower 
siihmer in the sauce a few moments before serving. Cauliflower is 
delicious served as a garnish around spring chicken, or with fried 
sweet-breads, when the white sauce should be poured over both. 
In this case it should be made by adding the cream, flour, and sea- 
soning to the little grease (half a tea-spoom) that is left after fry- 
ing the chickens or sweet-breads.—Mrs. W. P. Anderson. 


EscALOPED CAULIFLOWER. 

Boil till very tender, drain well and cut in small pieces ; : 
put it in layers with fine chopped egg and this dressing : half 
‘pint of milk thickened over boiling water, with two table-spoons 
of flour and seasoned with two tea-spocns of salt; one of white 
pepper and two ounces of butter; put grated bread over the 
top, dot it with small bits of butter, and place it in the oven to 
heat thoroughly and brown. Serve in same dish in which it was 
baked. This is a good way to use common heads. A nicer way is 
to boil them, then place them whole in a buttered dish with stems 
down, Make a sauce with a cup of bread-crumbs beaten to froth 
_.with two tablespoons of melted butter and three of cream or milk, 
one wallsbeaten egg and salt and pepper to taste. Pour this over 


the cauliflower, cover the dish tightly. and bake six minutes in a 


quick oven, browning them nicely. Serve as above. 


HEIDELBERG CABBAGE. 

Select two small, solid heads of hard red cabbage ; ; divide them 
in halves from crown to stem; lay the split side down, and cut 
downwards in thin slices. ‘The cabbage will then be in narrow strips 
or shreds. Put into a sauce-pan a table-spoon of clean drippings, 
‘butter or any nice fat; when fat is hot, put in cabbage a tea-spoon 
of sult, three table-spoons vinegar (if the latter is very strong, use 








* 








: Phe ror and one onion, in tated three or four cloves have been 
‘stuck, buried in the middle; boil two hours and a half; if it 
becomes too dry and isin danger of scorching, add a very little 
water. This is very nice,—Mrs. L. 8. Williston, Heidelberg, a 


CREAMED CABBAGE. 
Slice as for cold slaw and stew in a covered sauce-pan till ten. 


der ; drain it, return to sauce-pan, add a gill or more of rich cream, 
one ounce of butter, pepper and salt to taste; let simmer two or 


three minutes, then serve. Milk may be used by adding a little ree 


more butter; or have a deep spider hot, put in sliced cabbage, pour 


quickly over it a pint of boiling water, cover close and cook for ten 


minutes, then pour off water and add half pint of rich milk. When i 


the milk boils, stir in a tea-spoon of flour moistened with a little | 
milk, season, cook a moment, serve. 


DELICATE CABBAGE. 


Remove all defective leaves, quarter and cut as for coarse a ; 
slaw, cover well with cold water, and let remain several hours. ve a 
before cooking, then drain and put into pot with enough boiling 
water to cover; boil until thoroughly cooked. (which will*generally , 
require about forty-five minutes), add salt ten or fifteen minutes 
before removing from fire, and when done, take up into a colénder, | 


press out the water well, and season with butter and pepper. Thi 


is a good dish to serve with corned meats, but should not be cooked 
with them; if preferred, however, it may be seasoned by adding 
some of the liquor and fat from the boiling meat to the ee. 


while cooking. Or, cut the cabbage in two, remove the hard stock, - 
let stand in cold water two hours, tie in thin netting or piece of 
muslin, and boil in salted water for a longer time than when it is 
ut finely. Drain, remove, and serve in a dish with drawn butter 
or a cream dressing poured over it.—Mrs. E. T. Carson. | 


FRIED CABBAGE. 


Cut the cabbage very fine, on a slaw cutter, if possible ; salt and 
pepper, stir well, and let stand five minutes. Have an iron kettle 


smoking hot, drop one table-spoon lard into it, then the cabbage 
stirring briskly until quite tender; send to table immediately. 
One half cup sweet cream, and three table-spoons iiebar <i 


vinegar added after the cream has been well stirred, and after taken _ : 
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from the stove, is an agreeable change. — When properly done an. 
invalid can eat it without injury, and there is no offensive odor 


from eas —Mrs. J. T. Liggett, Detroit, Mich. 


SOUTHERN CABBAGE. 

Chop or slice one medium-sized cabbage fine, put it in a stew- 
pan with boiling water to well cover it, and boil fifteen minutes; 
drain off all water, and add a dressing made as follows: Half tea- 
cup wine-vinegar, two-thirds as much sugar, salt, pepper, half tea- 
spoon mustard, and two tea-spoons salad oil; when this is boiling 
hot, add one tea-cup cream, and one egg stirred together; mix 
thoroughly and immediately with the cabbage, and cook a moment. 


Serve hot.—Mrs. P. T. Morey, Charleston, 8. C. 


STUFFED CABBAGE. 
Take a large, fresh cabbage and cut out heart; fill vacancy with 


stuffing made. of cooked chicken or veal, chopped very fine and 
highly seasoned and rolled into balls with yolk of egg. Then tie 


cabbage firmly together (some tie a cloth around it), and boil in a 
covered kettle two hours. This is a delicious dish and is useful in 
using up cold meats. —Mrs. W. A. Croffut, New York City. 
° DANDELIONS. 
They are fit for use until they blossom. Cut off the leaves, Siok 
over carefully, wash in several waters, put into boiling water, boil 
one hour, drain well, add salted boiling water, and boil two hours; 


when done, turn into a colander and drain, season with butter, and 
‘more salt if needed, and cut with a knife; or boil with a piece of 


salt pork, omitting the butter in the dressing. 


Eee Puan. 
Peel and cut in slices the purple kind, sprinkle with salt and 


pepper, and let drain on a tipped plate for three-quarters of an 
_ hour; make a light batter with one egg, flour and a little water, 


dip the slices into it and fry in butter or lard. Eggs and cracker 


may be used instead of the batter. Or, peel the egg-plant, boil till - 
done, then pour off the water, mash fine, and pepper, butter and 


salt to taste, put in a shallow pudding-pan, and over the top place 
a thick layer of crushed cracker. Bake half an hour in a moder- 
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- Eee Pant. 

- Peel aid slice one or two medium-sized egg-plants, put on in cold 
water, boil till tender, drain, mash fine, season with salt and pepper, 
and add a beaten egg and’ a table-spoon of flour; fry in little cakes 
in butter or. butter and lard in equal parts; or cut in slices, lay-in 
cold well-salted water for an hour or two, roll in ege and cracker 
crumbs, and fry with a little butter. Parsnips and salsify or oyster 


plant may be cocked in the*same way, but the oyster-plant i is made 
in smaller cakes to imitate oysters. 


7 


Wittep LETTUCE. 

Place in a vegetable dish lettuce that has been very cane 
picked and washed each leaf by itself, to remove all insects. Cut 
across the dish four or five times, and sprinkle with salt. Fry a 
small piece of fat ham until brown, cut it in small pieces; when 
very hot add cup of good vinegar, and pour it boiling hot over the 
lettuce; mix it well with a fork, and garnish with slices of hard- 
boiled eggs. Be certain to have the fat so hot that when vinegar ig 
poured in, it will boil immediately. Add half a cup or a cup of 
vinegar according to strength of vinegar and quantity of lettuce. 


BAKED MACARONI. 

Take about three ounces macaroni and boil till tender in a stew- 
pan with a little water; take a pudding dish or pan, warm a little 
butter in it, and put in a layer of macaroni, then a layer of cheese 
grated or cut in small bits, and sprinkle over with salt, pepper 
and small pieces of butter, then add another layer of macaroni, 
and s0 on, finishing off with cheese; pour on rich milk or cream 
enough to just come to the top of the ingredients, and bake from 
one-half to three quarters of an hour. Rice may be used instead 
of macaroni by first cooking as follows: Pick and wash a cup of rice, 
put in a stew-kettle with three cups boiling water, and set over the 
fire—the boiling water makes the kernels retain their shape better 
than when cold water is used. When done put a layer of rice, 
cheese, etc., alternately as you would macaroni, and bake in the 
same way. 


BorteD MAcaARontl. : 
- Pour one pint boiling water over five ounces macaroni, let stand — 
half an hour, drain and put in a custard-kettle with boiling milk or 


























EL W., Selma, Ala. 
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milk and water to cover, cook till tender, drain, add a table-spoon - 

-. butter, and a tea-cup cream, and season with salt and pepper; grate 
cheese over the top and serve.—Mrs. 8. R. T. 


‘ | Macaroni with TOMATOES. 

Take three pints of beef soup, clear, and put one pound of maca- 
roni in it, boil fifteen minutes, with a little salt; then take up the 
macaroni—which should have absorbed nearly all the liquid—and 
put it on a flat plate, and sprinkle grated cheese over it thickly, 
and pour over all plentifully a sauce made of tomatoes, well boiled, 
strained, and seasoned with salt and pepper. 


Trattan MAcaront. 
Place two pounds of beef, well larded with strips of salt pork, 


and one or two chopped onions, in a covered kettle on the back of 


the stove, until it throws out its juice and is a rich brown; add a 
quart of tomatoes seasoned with pepper and salt, and allow the 
mixture to simmer for two or three hours. Take the quantity of 
macaroni desired and boil in water for twenty minutes, after whick 
put one layer of the boiled macaroni in the bottom of a pudding 


dish, cover with some of the above mixture, then a layer of grated 


cheese, and so on in layers till the dish is filled, having a layer of 
cheese on the top; place in the oven an hour, or until it is a rich 
brown. Commence early in the morning to prepare this dish. 


BorED OKRA. 

Put the young and tender pods of long, white okra in salted boil 
ing water in a porcelain or tin-lined sauce-pan (as iron discolors it), 
boil fifteen minutes, take off stems, and serve with butter, pepper, 
salt, and vinegar if preferred; or, after boiling, slice in rings, sea- 


‘ son with butter, dip in batter and fry; season’and serve, or stew an 


equal quantity of tomatoes, and tender sliced okra, and one or two 
sliced green peppers; stew in porcelain kettle fifteen or twenty 
minutes, season with butter, pepper and salt, and serve.—Miss M. 


BAKED ONIONS. 


The large Spanish or Bermuda onions are best for this purpose. 
Wash the outside clean, put into a sauce-pan with ‘slightly salted 









water, and boil an hour, replenishing the water with more (boiling 
hot) as it boils away. Then turn off water; take out onions and 


lay upon a cloth that all moisture may be absorbed; roll each in a 


piece of buttered tissue-paper, twisting it at the top to keep it 
closed, and bake in a slow oven nearly an hour, or until tender all 
through. Peel, put in a deep dish, and brown slightly, basting 
freely with butter ; this will take fifteen minutes more. Season with 
pepper and salt, and pour melted butter over the top. 


BoILED or FRIED ONIONS. 


Wash and peel, boil ten minutes, pour off this water, again add ss 


boiling water, boil a few minutes and drain a second time; pour on 
boiling water, add salt and boil for one hour; place in a colander, turn 
@ saucer over them, and press firmly to drive off all the water; place 
in a dish and add butter and pepper. Or, about half an hour before 
they are done, turn a pint of milk into the water in which they are 
boiling, and, when tender, season as above. Old onions require two 


hours to boil. To fry onions, slice and boil ten minutes each time 
in three waters, drain, fry in butter or beef drippings, stir often, 


_ season, and serve hot. 


_ Porators BorteD oR BAKED IN JACKETS. 
Wash clean (a brush is the best implement for cleaning potatoes), 
cut off the ends, let stand in cold water a few hours, put into boil- 


ing water, the larger ones first, and then in a short time adding the | 
rest, cover, and keep boiling constantly; after fifteen minutes throw 


in another handful of salt and boil another fifteen minutes; try with 
a fork, and if it does not quite:run through the potato, they are 
done (this is called ‘leaving a bone in them ”). Drain, take to 
door or window and shake in open air to make them mealy; re- 
turn to stove and allow to stand uncovered for a moment. Or, 


when washed, bake in a moderate oven fifty minutes; or, place in | 


a steamer half an hour over water kept constantly boiling, serve 
immediately; or, wash and peel medium-sized ones, and bake in 


pan with roast meat, basting often with the drippings. 


BREAKFAST POTATOES. 


Peel, cut in very thin slices into a very little boiling water, ae it 


e 
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so little that it will be pee when they are cooked, add salt 
to taste, some cream, or a very little milk and a bit of butter. A 
little practice will make this a favorite dish in any family. The 
art is, to cook the potatoes with a very little water, so that it will 
be evaporated at the time the potatoes are done. They must be 
stirred occasionally while cooking. 


Xe 


POTATOES AND ONIONS. 
Boil potatoes in skins, peel while hot and slice ; about an hour 
before wanted, slice onions, and let stand in salt and water; while 
peeling potatoes, put onions in skillet with a little ham gravy or 
butter and a little water, and cook slightly; take out, put in vege. 
table dish a layer of onions, then potatoes, then onions, etc:., with 
potatoes last; adda cup of vinegar to skillet (with ham gravy or 
butter), warm and pour over. 


FRIED RAw POTATOES. 

Wash, peel, and slice in cold water, drain in a colander, and drop 
in a skillet prepared with two table-spoons melted butter or beef- 
drippings, or one-half of each; keep closely covered for ten minutes, 
only removing to stir with a knife from the bottom to prevent 
burning ; cook another ten minutes, stirring frequently until done 
and lightly browned. Sweet potatoes are nice prepared 1 in the same 
manner.— Mrs. M. E. Southard. 


_ FRIED Wao te Porarors. 

Peel and boil in salted water, remove from the fire as soon as 
done so that they may remain le. ; have ready one beaten egg, 
and some rolled crackers or bread-crumhs; first roll the potatoes in 
the egg, and then in the crackers, and fry in butter till a light 
brown, or drop in boiling lard. This isa nice way to cook old 


potatoes. 
MAsHED POTATOES. 


_ Pare and boil till done, drain, and mash in the kettle until per-- 
-fectly smooth; add milk or cream, and butter and salt; beat like 
eake with a large spoon, and the more they are beaten the nicer 
_ they become. Put in a dish, smooth, place a lump of butter in the 
- center, sprinkle with pepper; or add one or two eggs well-beaten, 
pepper, mix een put in Danis dish, dip a knife i in sweet 
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milk, smooth over, wetting every part with milk, and place in a hot 
oven twenty minutes. ‘To warm over mashed potatoes, season with 
salt and butter, and a little cream or milk, place ina buttered pie- 
pan, smoothing and shaping the top handsomely, and making checks 
with a knife ; brown in a stove or range oven; place tin on a second 
dish and serve on it. Or, add a little cream or milk to cold mashed 
potatoes, press evenly in a basin, set away, and in the morning slice 
and fry. i 
New Porarogs. 


Wash. scrape, boil ten minutes, turn off water, and add enough | 


‘more, boiling hot, to cover, also add a little salt; cook a few 
moments, drain, and set again on stove, add butter, ny and pepper 
and a little thickening made of two table-spoons flour in about a 
pint of milk (a few small ones may be left in the kettle, and 
broken, not mashed with the potato-masher), put on the cover, and, 

when the milk has boiled, pour over potatoes and serve. Or, when 
cooked and drained, put in a skillet with hot drippings, cover, and 
shake till a nice brown. 


POTATOES IN JACKETS. 


Bake as many potatoes as are needed; when done, take off a 


little piece from one end to permit them to stand, from the other 
end cut a large piece, remove carefully the inside, and rub through 
a fine sieve, or mash thoroughly ; put on the fire with half an ounce 
of butter and one ounce of grated cheese to every four fair-sized 
potatoes; and add boiling milk and pepper and salt as for mashed 
potatoes ; fill the potato shells, and sprinkle over mixed bread-crumbs 
and grated cheese; and put in hot oven and brown. Many prefer 
to omit cheese and bread-crumbs, filling the shells heaping se and 
then browning. 

PoraTors IN Kentucky STYLE. 


\ 


Slice thin as for frying, let remain in cold water half an hours 
put into pudding-dish or dripping-pan, with salt, pepper, and some 
milk—about half a pint to an ordinary dish; put into oven and 
bake for an hour; take out and add a lump of butter half the size 
of an egg, cut into small bits and scattered over the top. Slicing 


allows the interior of each potato to be examined, hence ity value 
22 
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where potatoes are doubtful, though poor ones are’not of necessity 
required. Soaking in cold water hardens the slices, so that they 
will hold their shape. The milk serves to cook them through, and 
to make ‘a nice brown on the top; the quantity can only be learned 
by experience ; if Just a little is left as a rich gravy, moistening all 
the slices, then it is right. In a year of small and’ poor potatoes, 
this method of serving them will be very welcome to many a house- 


keeper.—Mrs. C. M. Nichols, Springfield. 


| POTATOES A LA PARISIENNE. 

Wash and rub new potatoes with a coarse cloth (avoid scraping 
if possible), drop into boiling water, boil briskly until done, taking 
care not to over do (if doubtful on this point press one of the potatoes 
with a fork against the side of the sauce-pan, if done it will yield 
to a gentle pressure). Have ready, in a sauce-pan, some cream and 
butter hot, but not boiling, a little green parsley, pepper and salt; 
_ pour off the water from the potatoes and add the cream and butter, 
let stand a minute or two over hot water, and serve. 


Porato SOUFFLE 
Boil four good-sized mealy potatoes, pass them through a sieve; 
scald in a clean sauce-pan‘ half tea-cup of sweet milk and _ table- 
spoon of good butter, add to the potato with a little salt and pepper, 
and beat to a cream; add one at a time, the yolks of four eggs, 
beating thoroughly, drop a smali pinch of salt into the whites and 
beat them to a stiff froth, add them to the mixture, beating as little 
as possible; have ready a well-buttered baking-dish, large enough 
to permit the soufflé to rise without running over; bake twenty 
minutes in a brisk oven, serve at once, and in the same dish in 
which it was baked. It should be eaten with meats that have 
gravies. 

PoTaToEs IN SEVEN WAvys. 

Sunday, peel, steam, mash, add milk, butter and ‘salt, and then 
beat like cake-batter, the longer the better, till they are nice and light. 
This steaming and beating will be found a great improvement. 

Monday, baked potatoes in their jackets; if any are left they 
may be warmed over, peeling when cold, and then slicing. 

Tuesday, peel and bake with roast of beef. 
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Wednesday, prepare in Kentucky style. 

Thursday, peel, steam, and serve whole. 

Friday, ‘‘ potatoes a la pancake;” peel, cut in thin slices length- 
wise, sprinkle with pepper and salt, and fry in butter or beef drip- 
pings, turning like griddle-cakes. 

‘Saturday, potatoes boiled in their jackets. 


RinGeED POTATOES. 
Peel large potatoes, cut them round and round in 1 shavings, as 
you pare an apple. Fry with clean, sweet lard in a frying-pan till 


brown, stirring so as to brown all alike, drain on a sieve, sprinkle fine © 


salt over them, and serve. 


Potato RIssoLes, 


Mash potatoes, salt and pepper to taste, if desired add a little | 


parsley. Roll the potatoes into small balls, cover them with an egg 
and bread-crumbs, and fry in hot lard for about two minutes. 
Finely minced tongue or ham may be added with good effect, or 
even chopped onions when liked. 


Texas Baxep IrisH POTATOEs. 
Boil some good Irish potatoes ; ‘when done, mash, season with welts 
pepper and butter; mince a large onion fine, mix well through the 
potatoes, put in oven and brown nicely.—Mrs. C. EH. &, Galves- 


ton, Texas. % 
SaratToGA PoTATOES, 


Pare and cut into thin slices on a slaw-cutter four large potatoes 
- (mew are best), let stand in ice-cold salt water while breakfast is 


cooking; take a handful of the potatoes, squeeze the water from 
them and dry in a napkin; separate the slices and drop a handful 


at a time into a skillet of boiling lard, taking care that they do not 
strike together, stir with a fork till they are a light browa color, 
take out with a wire spoon, drain well and serve in an open dish, 
They are very nice served cold.—Mrs. Jasper Sager. 


| Sweer PoraTors. 

‘Wash clean and bake in a hot oven one hour; or place in steames. 
over a kettle of boiling water from half to three-quarters of an hour. 
or when almost done, take off, scrape or peel them, place in a drip. 
ping-pan. and bake helf an hour; or cut in slices and fry in batter 
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or lard; or peel and slice when raw, and fry, a layer at a time, on 


griddle, or in a frying-pan, with a little melted lard, being careful 
not to cook too long, or they will become too hard; or drop in boil- 
ing lard in frying-pan, turning till a nice brown on both sides; or 
hairs or quarter, and bake in pan with roast beef, basting them 
often with the drippings. 


BAKED PARSNIPS. 


Put four thin slices salt pork in a kettle with two quarts cold 


water, wash and scrape parsnips, and if large halve or quarter, and 
as soon as water boils place in kettle, boil about half an hour, re- 


move meat, parsnips, and gravy to a dripping-pan, sprinkle with a 


little white sugar, and bake in oven a quarter of an hour, or until 
they are a light brown, and the water is all fried out. Add a few 
potatoes if liked. Those left over, fried in a hot skillet, with but- 
ter, ham fat or beef drippings, make a nice breakfast dish. It if 
better to dip each slice in a beaten egg before frying. Parsnips ar¢ 
good in March or April, and make an excellent seasoning for soups 


STEWED PARSNIPS. 
Wash. scrape, and slice about half an inch thick; have a skillet 


prepared with a half pint hot water and a table-spoon butter, add. 


the parsnips, season with salt and pepper, cover closely, and stew 
until the water is cooked away, stirring occasionally to prevent burn- 


mg. When done, the parsnips will be of a creamy, light brown. 


color.—Mrs. DD By 
Green Pras 


Wash lightly two quarts shelled panes put into boiling water 
- enough to cover, boil twenty minutes, add pepper, salt, and more 
hot water if needed to prevent burning, and two table-spoons butter 
rubbed into two of flour; stir well, and boil five minutes. If pods 
_ are clean and fresh, boil first in water to give flavor, skim out and 
put in pease. Canned pease should be rinsed before cooking, 


Pease SrewED In CREAM. 
Put two or three pints of young green pease into a sauce-pan of 
boiling water; when nearly done and tender, drain in a colander, 








guite dry; melt two ounces of butter in a clean stew-pan, thicken . — 


evenly with a little flour, shake it over the fire, but do not let it 
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brown, mix smocthly with a gill of cream, add half a tea-spoon of 


white sugar, bring to a boil, pour in the pease, keep moving for two 


minutes until well heated, and serve hot. The sweet pods of young 
pease are made by the Germans into a palatable dish by simply 





stewing with a little butter and savory herbs.—Mrs. W. A. Croffut. 


How .tro Bor RIce. 


Rice should be carefully picked over, washed in warm water, 


rubbed between the hands, and then rinsed several times in cold 
water till white. Put one tea-cupful in a tin pan or porcelain kettle, 
add one quart boiling water; boil fifteen minutes, not stirring, but 


taking care that it does not burn; add one tea-spoon salt, pour into | 


‘a dish and send to table, placing a lump of butter in the center. 
Cooked thus the kernels remain whole. es 3 

To boil rice in milk, put a pint rice into nearly two quarts of cold 
milk an hour before dinner, add two tea-spoons salt, boil very slowly 
and stir often; cook on back part of stove or range so as to avoid 
burning, and take it up into a mold or bowl wet in cold water a short 
time before serving. 

Or, after cooking, drain carefully, stir in two well-beaten eggs, one 
table-spoon grated cheese, half a table-spoon butter, half a tea-spoon 
salt; bake a few minutes in shallow pans. Some soak rice an hour 


or two before cooking. 
SouTHERN Rice. 


After thoroughly washing and rubbing the rice, put it in salted 
water enough to cover it twice over, in a custard-kettle, or tin pail 


set in a kettle of boiling water; cover the whole closely for fifteen — 


or twenty minutes, until the grains of rice are full and plump but 
not “‘mushy;” drain off all the water possible, and replace rice in 
the kettle, allowing it to cook for half an hour longer, when it is 
ready to serve. The grains should be full and soft, and each one 
retain its form perfectly. During the last half hour it should be 
occasionally stirred lightly with a fork, and it is improved by stand- 


. . at é 
ing on the back of the stove a few minutes before serving.—Mrs. P. 


T. Morey, Charleston, S. C. 
SALSIFY OR VEGETABLE OYSTERS. 
Wash thoroughly, scrape off skin with a knife, cut across im 
rather thin slices, stew until tender in water enough to cover them, 
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i oath a, piece of salt codfish for seasoning. Betre sending to table, - 


reraave codfish, thicken with flour and butter rubbed together, toast 
sices of bread, put in dish, and then add the vegetable oyster. 
‘Chis method gives the flavor of oysters to the vegetable, and adds 
much to its delicacy. Or, after stewing until tender in clear water, 
mash, season with pepper and salt, and serve.—WMrs. Gov. J. J. 
Bagley, Michigan. 


SALSIFY OR VEGETABLE OYSTERS. 


Parboil after scraping off the outside, cut in slices, dip it intoa 
beaten egg and fine bread-crumbs, and fry in lard. Or, slice cross- 


wise five or six good-sized plants, cook till tender in water enough. 


to cover, then adda pint or more of rich milk mixed with one 
table-spoon flour, season with butter, pepper and salt, let boil up 
and pour over slices of toasted bread; or add three pints milk, or 


half milk and water, season and serve with crackers like oyster 


soup. 
CYMLINGS OR SUMMER SQUASH. 


These are better when young and tender, which may be known 
by pressing the nail through the skin; do not peel or take out 
seeds, but boil whole, or cut across in thick slices; boil in as little 
water as possible for one-half or three-quarters of an hour, drain 
well, mash and set on back part of stove or range to dry out for 
ten or fifteen minutes, stirring occasionally ; then season with butter, 
pepper, salt and a little. cream. If old, peel, cut up, take out seeds, 
boil and season as above. 


WINTER SQUASH. 


Cut up, take out inside, pare the pieces and stew in as little 
water as possible, cook an hour, mash in kettle, and if watery, let 
stand on the fire a few moments, stirring until dry; season with 
“Choad cream, salt and pepper; be careful that it does not burn. 


‘Winter squashes are also cooked by cutting in pieces without paring, 


baking, and serving like potatoes; or they may be cooked in a 
steamer, and served either in the shell, or scraped out, put in pan, 
mashed, and seasoned with butter, cream, salt and pepper; and then 
made not and served. | 


a 
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i 3 SUCCOTASH. | 
Take pint of shelled lima beans (green), wash, cover with hot water, — 
Jet stand five minutes, pour off, place over fire in hot water, and boil 
fifteen minutes; have ready corn, from six good-sized ears, and add 
to beans; boil half an hour, add salt, pepper and two table-spoons 
butter. Be careful in cutting down corn not) to cut too deep; 
better not cut deep enough and then scrape; after corn is added, 
watch carefully to keep from scorching. Or, to cook with meat, 
boil one pound salt pork two hours, add beaus, cook fifteen minutes, 
then add corn, omitting butter. Or, string beans may be used, 
cooking one hour before adding corn. : | 


Winter SuccorasH. 
Wash one pint lima beans (dried when green) and one and a half» 
pints dried corn; put beans in kettle and cover with cold water; 
cover corn with cold water in a tin pan, set on top of kettle ef beans 
so that while the latter are boiling the corn may be heating and 
swelling; boil beans fifteen minutes, drain off, cover with boiling 
water, and when tender (half an hour) add corn, cooking both 
together for fifteen minutes; jive minutes before serving, add salt, 
pepper and a dressing of butter and flour rubbed together, or one- 
half tea-cup cream or milk thickened with one table-spoon flour. 


SPINACH. ; 

Look over the spinach, wash in four waters and take off stalks, 
boil in a sauce-pan without water-for thirty minutes, covering 
closely, drain in a colander and cut with a knife while draining ; 
season with pepper, salt and a little butter, boil two eggs hard and 
slice over the top;\serve hot. Or it may, when boiled soft, be 
rubbed through the colander, then put in frying-pan, with a Inmp 
of butter, seasoned with pepper and salt. - When hot, beat in two 
or three table-spoons rich cream. Put thin slices of buttered toast 
(one for each person) on dish and on each piece put a cupful of 
spinach neatly smoothed in shape, with the half of a hard-boiled egg 
on the top, cut part uppermost. 


Bakep TOMATOES. | 
Cut a thin slice from blossom side of twelve solid, smooth, ripe 
tomatoes, with a tea-spoon remove pulp without breaking shell; 
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take a small, solid head of cabbage Pe one onion, chop fine, add 
_ bread-crumbs rubbed fine, and pulp of tomatoes, season with pep- 
per, salt and sugar, add a tea-cup good sweet cream, mix well 
together, fill tomatoes, put the slice back in its place, lay them stem 
end down in a buttered baking-dish with just enough water (some 
cook without water), with a small lump of butter on each, to keep 
from burning, and bake half an hour, or until thoroughly done; 
place a bit of butter on each and serve in baking-dish. They make 


a handsome dish for a dinner-table.—Mrs. 8. eee, Upper San- 


dusky. 
EscaLoPpeD TOMATOES. 

Put in a buttered baking-dish a layer of bread or cracker-crumbs 
seasoned with bits of butter, then a layer of sliced tomatoes sea- 
soned with pepper, salt, and sugar if desired, then a layer of crumbs, 
and so on till dish is full, finishing with the crumbs. Bake from 
three-quarters of an hour to an hour. Onions, prepared by soaking 
over night in hot water, dried well, sliced in nearly half-inch slices, 
and browned on both sides in a frying-pan with butter, ey be 
added, a layer on each layer of tomatoes. 


Frrep ToMATOES. 

Poel tomatoes and cut crosswise in large slices, salt and pepper, 
dip each slice into wheat flour, then into beaten egg, and fry at 
once in hot lard; serve hot. A cup of milk is sometimes thickened 
with a little flour and butter, boiled and poured over them.— Estelle 


Woods Wilcox. 
Moruer’s Srickp ToMATOES. 


Prepare half an hour before dinner, scald 2 few at a time in 


boiling water, peel, slice, and sprinkle with salt and pepper, set 
away in a cool place, or lay a piece of ice on them. Serve as a 
relish for dinner in their own liquor. Those who desire may add 


vinegar and sugar. 
7 STEWED TOMATOES. 


Scald by pouring water over them, peel, slice.and cut out all 
defective parts; place a lump of butter in a hot skillet, put in 
tomatoes, season with salt and pepper, keep up a brisk fire, and 
cook as rapidly as possible, stirring with a spoon or chopping up 
with a knife (in the latter case wipe the knife as often as used or 
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it will blacken the tomatoes). Cook half an hour. Serve at once 
in a deep dish lined with toast. When iron is used, tomatoes must 
cook rapidly and have constant attention. If prepared in tin or 
porcelain, they do not require the same care.—Mrs. Judge Cole. 


Tomato Toast. 


Run a quart of stewed ripe tomatoes through a colander, place 
in a porcelain stew-pan, season with butter, pepper and salt and 
sugar to taste; cut slices of bread thin, brown on both sides, butter 
and lay on a platter, and just as the bell rings for tea add a pint 
of good sweet cream to the stewed tomatoes, and pour them over 
toast.—Mrs. S. Watson. . 
: TURNIPS. 


- Wash, peel, cut in thin slices across the grain, and place in kettle 
in as little water as possible; boil from half to three-quarters of an 


hour or until you can easily pierce them with a fork; drain well, 


season with salt, pepper and butter, mash fine and place on stove, 
stirring frequently until water is all dried out. Do not boil too 
long, as they are much sweeter when cooked quickly. Turnips 
may be steamed and finished as above, and are better than when 
boiled. They may also be sliced and baked. 


Dicep TURNIPS. 


Pare, slice, cut in dice an inch square, boil till nearly done, in as _ 


little water as possible ; to one quart of turnips, add one table-spoon 
sugar, salt to make it palatable; when they are boiled as dry as 
possible, add two or three spoons of cream and a beaten egg, and 
serve. Excellent. : . 


Tre-rop PuppING, OR VEGETABLE PUDDING. 


Boil a firm, white cabbage fifteen minutes, changing water then 
for more from the boiling tea-kettle; when tender, drain and set 


aside till perfectly cold; chop fine, add two beaten eggs, a table- 
spoon of butter, three of very rich milk or cream, pepper and salt. 


Stir all well together, and bake in a buttered pudding-dish until 
brown; serve hot. This dish is digestible and palatable, much te- 
sembling cauliflowers.—‘‘Aunt Dinah.” 
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TABLE OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURE 
1 ‘ , " < 
1 quart sifted flour (well heaped) weighs 1 Ib. : 
3 coftee-cups sifted flour (level) weigh 1 Ib. 
4 tea-cups sifted flour (level) weigh 1 lb. ; 
1 quart unsifted flour weighs 1 Ib. 1 0z. ; - 
1 quart sifted Indian meal weighs | lb. 4 oz. 
1 pint soft butter (well packed; weighs 1 Ib. 
2 tea-cups soft butter (well packed) weigh 1 lb. 
1% pints powdered sugar weigh 1| Ib. 
2 coffee-cups powdered sugar (level) weigh 1 Ib. 
234 tea-cups powdered sugar (level) weigh 1 lb. 
1 pint granulated sugar (heaped) weighs 14 oz. 
1% coffee-cups granulated sugar (level) weigh 1 lb. : 
29 tea-cups granulated sugar (level) weigh 1 |b. 
1 pint coffee “A” sugar weighs 12 oz. 
184 coffee-cups coffee “A” sugar (level) weigh 1 Ib. 
2 tea-cups coffee “A” sugar (well heaped) weigh 1 1b. 
1 pint best brown sugar weighs 18 oz. 
184 coffee-cups best brown sugar (level) weigh 1 Ib. 
24% tea-cups best brown sugar (level) weigh 1 lb. 
284 coffee-cups Indian meal (level) equal 1 qt. 
3% tea-cups Indian meal (level) equal 1 qt. ; 
J table-spoon (well heaped) granulated ‘coffee A’’ or best brown sugar, 1 0z 
2, table-spoons (well rounded) of powdered sugar or flour weigh 1 0z. 
1 table-spoon (well rounded) of soft butter weighs 1 oz. 
Soft butter size ofan egg weighs 2 0z. . 
7 table-spoons granulated sugar (heaping) equal 1 tea-cup. 
5 table-spoons sifted flour or meal (heaping) equal 1 tea-cup. 
4 table-spoons soft butter (well heaped) equal 1 tea-cub. 
8 table spoons sweet chocolate grated weigh 1 0z. 
2 tea-spoons (heaping) of flour, sugar or meal, equal 1 heaping table-spoon. 


LIQUIDS. 


1 pint contains 16 fluid ounces (4 gills). 

1 ounce contains 8 fluid drachms (4 gill). 

1 table-spoon contains about % fluid ounce. 

1 tea-spoon contains about 1 fluid drachm. 

A tea-spoonful (for brevity, tea-spoon is used for tea-spoonful in the recipes 


‘of this book) is equal in volume to 45 drops of pure water (distilled) at 60 deg. Fah. 


Teaspoons vary So much in size that there is a wide margin of difference in 
containing capacity. 
tea-spoonfuls equal 1 table-spoon or 4% fluid ounce. 
16 table-Sspoonfuls equal % pint. 

1 wine-glass full (common size) equals 4 table-spoons or 2 fluid oz. 

1 tea-cupful equals 8 fluid oz. or 2 gills. 

4 tea-cupfuls equal 1 qt. ; = 

A common-sized tumbler holds about 4% pint. 


AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 


16 drams (dr.) make 1 ounce (0z.) 25 pounds make 1 quarter /qr.) _ 
16 ounces make 1 pound (1b.) 4 quarters make 1 hundred weight (cwt). 
2000 weight makes 1 ton (T). 


LIQUID MEASURE. 


4 gills (gi.) make 1 pint (pt.) 2 pints make 1 quart (qt.) 
4 quarts make 1| gallon (gal.) 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF FUEL. 


Shellbark Hickory......... 100 | Pig-nut Hickory............. Pipi telOa kine wee eee 84 
BR ONCORA SID 120). sgtces con astes. (C2 1 0 CLLOW ANE occ. cs cevedaioc acts 60 | Hard Maple..........., ....- 59 
WrMoted Ines le DS: | REGO ake wee ee eee ee 69 | White Beech...............: 65 
Bigek Biveh. ast Aa 625): Yellow Dime week cecceeesteo4s| OHeESta Ut,c cece eee ae 52 
WAM TEWBILCL vcd belcscitees ones ABE Wi ibe elias nies setae uch eas te OH Ret ate tats Rae Wh Pai On 


The same species of wood may vary in density and value, being bestif grown 
on dry land and exposed orin open ground. Some kinds of wood, such as hickory, 
owe a large share of their value to the heat of the coals left after burning. 








Allowance is to be made for extraordinary dryness or moisture of the article weighed or meas- 
ured, and for different sizes of cups and spoons, but the tables are as correct as can be made. In 
* Liquids,’ the old French measure was ‘‘] tea-cup equals 4 fluid ounces or 1] gill,’? the tea-cup 
being half the size of the one in use at present. 
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‘ Modo of Time of ;Timeoft ~ = 
Preparation. | Cooking |Digest’n. i 
: L] ; H.M. !H.M, 
PEP LSS SOWIE LAT Cixcaces ciuregcehots cabeetres sacuars sacar tavasteyenss wee | RAW eee | 2 50 - 
PE OLOS TSW CCL ATIC TIAGO Ws sccccpcomnssecs scons niscecdsntececcwssascens, | SERCU War Hem! On li ecopa rey 1 30 
PS DALARUS Seschsavenscosicawvecss ASIEN SICAL Ma Use Gracies sens ee. | Boiled 15to 80 2 30 
/ Beans, (pod) 2000s 600008 toeees 0 Fe Cee geeong coce oe H8000 FSFE 08508 B00 Oe GOD OEEEFs Boiled af 00 ! 2 3 % 
BEAMS AW LUN PTCCTY COLD i seavcccsececsseocies cere ssveasccecseeseccessaisecsey,/ SOLLEG 513 43 
BOL dees woecsensese. os aphucanes Bish cuscualces actcrnts val tecoen ssnies vanceaeazas ease Roasted * 2513 00 
Beefsteek .........00...08 Riese deanb ones saspene cou ane aan svar Samecpuawncusteres Broiled 15| 3 00 
PRC CRTC Ce aa hia acieancicawsdeass mmbe doaunsicdudaberenns ee aes ivacesneeseunnesves; [UE LEO: 15 | 4 00 
Beef, salted............. Epaldesedsaoiuecaiscastebeamesaatudl'¢ aces civesbenbeee Boiled 85 | 4 15 
PASEO Mss RL ae tee Le aten bea basuretae coccasiesware trneadoed seacas esses Broiled 20 | 8 00 
. PRC CLS VROUMLE OR Mente ee austin aslspecteleseacsel sue once Sccbeauscessebessedeey sei Boiled 2 00 | 3 45. 
PIC OUS POLS cranes os epentiesence SE OAL ETS EC EIN Gael Lie wed Boiled 4 30| 4 00 
BP OUD aspen cc curyocaues capscceternenede ieee cobassaovees sacepaessanenst Baked — 4513 16 
BRM CIA CNG s-sua tie 06.4, cna secs tance cab aeeh de Adeune=on sinne ousemeh saiievess Baked 1 00) 3 30. 
PR COT eet ctdate scccs asics vee das Peer Na Beer gat ga aood ya Melted 752 ifs haan 3 30 
Ae ee tia xsi se seanccom RU OS tats SN CSL coay aauahe RaW ti) eneres 2 30 ; 
CADWASse ANG VAMCIAW a, ccosvsauewesrente-acspsvoescssaecceeséns-sssaut EUS W ie reece ewe 2 00 
TASS Ao) vecsdeseced pcckvqousnens MPR Ma aadaniooctshecepaasasuetonaes Boiled 1 00 | 4 30 — 4 
Cauliflower ............ Ay say ccs Be RAS 4 ICR AR ee pr ae Boiled 1—2 00 | 2 30 ‘ 
WEAK, SPOONS Cie s..ccpsee Vessesecenntioas seas Se Hh Srp pe oe Aa Baked 45 | 2 80 
ALL OUNOVANILO eve ceses AE SORA reat VR AR SM Re RS Boiled 1 00) 3 15 
Cheese, old........ See oescs BS iO ates Ns tah AU Nh eo i GaN gan AR Be ED EUW ieasceetess 3 30 
RO IMICKOD cess ccea te stpescaeeasoeets Sauee tarneucte os ee ee men PA Fricasseed 1 00} 3 45 
Codfish, dry and whole........... SERS ae Da Soho ee Boiled * 15) 2 00 : 
MCRAE (COMO OUALL Aer rewecuennt i daectaosheteave reseccnciachctslewtssecess | Baked 80 | 2 45 
PUCK, TALIS. 6.066052: Rabel pea ee CU 14 (UE CR AR RRA SEEN Roasted 1 80 | 4 00 
PRIS II OL (0. esos coc ce secsde steven ee OME sacl c aBiosiconw ocenceeneronatanss Roasted 1 00| 4 50 ia 
Dumpling, apple............ Au ned Maem emer nate suse asad tuameviessodnat sear Boiled 1 00 | 3 00 ye 
Be UAL sacks cocspseeodsa sven ete PONENT sn aoudeoednseniten ..... | Boiled 10 | 3 30 (ae 
Bs OU Remsiicdesaseceocace sty vo pnonedehceeageeadpervesh coun vevesdeccrehseccas Boiled 3/3 00 wh 
Boose Meee aes BER eats acdenc ease beeubeehoaeces Bie tee liane esas ‘| Fried 513 30° * eae 
PAO ES beac ack seceecarwsues Sec noNas tee RCC cba SalnU ess tee sude sana Raw hard a |) ie 
Fowls, domestic, roasted or......... Riteraitnsceesssceese wefbiesaceeee’ | BOLIC: 1 00 | 4 00 - 
GElatinel er teresa. s- Be stchcaee duc svatce seeks seeeehss. RUT Ce sce ob eect Boiled papel le 3. 
Goose, Wild................ SAS SRE Ba ees Ihc Aaah oes IPR sssesevecees | ROASTER 20 | 2 380 
Lamb ...... Pde pebeyeaeieiassake Je UAT EC HOR RLU apLth Souscaatersbcvelane ... | Boiled : 20 | 2 30 
NCA ATI OGY OSOLADTCS i. scale <e. tos -saledbetepnrieccieetecseapsbetesees reaene’ | LLASHEG 380 | 2 30 
WEL Tee erohcoance Fd snes sea eaten Ree etc st oloceuiccwecs <a sdmerpa Raw eed eho ved he kO 
Milk ’..c..0 asada dans EPS AAE oo soh send Aue RON cs ines osgseed Wy bien Boiled eeauesedy 2 00 
Mutton .2,5523: ERB LER Neees saat Coe SpaeCU RR DTS bcs ccs dssecdancpats g aadays Roast 25/3 15 
Mutton.......... Phot ectdisthoheedan suede satagee Moi Ris snsactvetecc sae w. | Broiled 20 | 3 60 
Onionsee tees. Pe aU Nan igh cat hen Meee ate EGON cc i vnes a Neesaentandecns Boiled 1—2 00 | 38 00 
Oysters......s.0s- PCR AER OE al Ya RMR DIR ML MER Scsniva cla tecaiceeaseroees Roasted haces 3 15 
OysteYs.........06 POA eR RE ies ae lL ANU Ns an AR eR ere TH IK TeoI SAY RCL 5| 3 80 
PPA SITS Ce ak neat git oe cae oe = ass aes nae eeccr aa dave soe sseesncen’s ..-- | Boiled 1 00 | 38 00 
BT RC Grete cass celeeshaaui bem ese sacsiaen te cesaiiscconas4s.cdaens ésoaseuvanin Soused wsosett LOO 
PO: aces: heat Paty Spee ner ene | RHEL REINS icici absorb eetces as Roast oS OOO MO 
Me pects eoens sn tees debe suje Ti GR Meade he obo ZasnpNekiaap oe aneed Boiled « 25) 4 30 
Ors PAW OF sesoutheoles Rahs s-nihnheh sh Sete weos din cogetaase tis doaneenpeaned | Fried ee Ae i 
PERO Loh ds av an ylonaeaninod es ow els> RAs cseeeAO AGAR. 31/n/ ve d.0's ents die ntlann se . | Broiled 20 | 3 15 
POTAIO CS os i. csses noses Gree tots Ure tat ak oles soln cel News pda cen dn ety vey Boiled 30 | 3/30 
ULES is carec eel Gee nec eer eee aoe sashes Veevacasiesicesoaweweleis acu Baked 45.|.3: 30 5 
BGOPATOCS Ae) oink fovar ores tolyecpe eens OORT Actecakp Lcnciex seacseamavted seed , Roasted 45 | 2 80 
BG i ee A SON Na aaa gate Pes WON NA) RU res tasigheans Boiled 20 | 1 06 
SelM GH IPESH oa2.syc0 sank ae sane ses Pr SIR NED Arion a. iaas ewaceon gy tuseer tes Boilec 8} 1 45 
PE UIS A. O Olle ieteaus tates cucstiecernan Se uchcacsasay contacts eA ASE lar teen NaS | Fried 25 | 4 00 
Sausage «..... <9. Pita secpin das (adaseSinesesvesyevetnyanetendet> sauce odspbntanaetaer | Broiled 20 | 3 30 
Soup, vegetable...... BUREN a th Came h Sew ararels wt uivou suvuc sede scot votmmniee® Boiled 1 00 | 4 00 
BOUP, CHICK CD. cfu ciincs ciecccscnnsseesasnessussecesccessycoscdgscenaecavace Boiled 2 00/3 60 
SOUP, OYSteL OF MULLOI........-.cecceeccene cesses concen cecetesenseoneees Boiled 78 30 | 3 30 
PS Piast stk. Se Oe se Sr bate c ee nae Menor as heetasre dct cnmens seen teears Boiled 1—2 00 | 2 30 
PADI O CR: /ckcesenansce tes so bey Ey eee aoe eee USUUs acts Une GRen enue Mea Boiled 1 30 | 2 00 
EGTIALOGSS ee Eula Me lsdabar sven nachoudodvsacnsons dusvapspdel nesses Fresh 1 00 | 2 30 
GPR LOSS os ics Uchiha Cates eke Usuineuslulbcedvactih's ave roe oeeuabedl ADS ELLER 30 | 2 30 
Trout, salmon, fresh, DOULEA OM....... eee ceeeesceeeeeeeeeee see ees Fried 380 | 1 30 ! 
MPUTKGY, DOMWAG. OF ni. <uepsieceseonceo di npo'te'enesesevesieseapauns axeinnn yan Soneuy Roasted * 20; 2 30 
MEV CTR ASS cere a ceeces tad uiabdentng. dat Old veal ranhtvacdaheneerres oa tte Boiled 45 | 3 30 
Ea enon Te a oh gaa vas Us eeu coca ek steals ss atsu saeaadeuc nee Broiled 20 | 4 00 
Wenison: Steak. ..3..s00ec.se0ee- Cos NASA eas: Saar et ML nates Wry ie we Broiled 20'1 34 | 
‘ ~% Minutes to the pound. { Mutton soup. eae a 
Vhe time given is the general average ; the time will vary slightly with the quality ofthe aru @- hei: 
: es 
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BILLS OF FARE. 


These bills of fare are suggestions to assist the housekeeper in providing 
what is seasonable for daily fare and for extra occasions, rather than arbitrary 
rules. They are to be varied, divided, or subdivided to suit tastes, purses, 


and events. 
FOR SPRING. 


SuNDAY.—-Breakfast.—Pried brook-trout; broiled ham; eggs on toast; 
baked beans and Boston brown bread; rice wafiles; tea, coffee, chocolate. 
Dinner.—Chicken soup; boiled mutton with caper sauce; mashed potatoes, 
hominy, canned tomatoes, asparagus; lettuce, radishes, pickles; orange short 
cake, Delmonico pudding ; figs, almonds; tea, coffee. Lunch.—Cold chieken ; 
cold mutton; rusk; cheese; crackers; canned peaches; preserved cherries; 
dominoes; iced tea. | 

First.— Breakfast.—Boiled ham; raw potatoes fried; boiled eggs; buck- 
wheat cakes with maple syrup; pickles; coffee. Dinner.—Beef-soup ; boiled 
pork with potatoes and cabbage, salsify; apple sauce; catsup; pickles; 
bread; doughnuts; bread pudding; apples. Swpper.—Dried beef; waffles, 
bread and butter; canned pears; ginger-snaps; cheese; cake; tea. 

Seconp.—breakfast.—Cold boiled ham, fried squirrels, ham omelet; pota- 
toes with cream, asparagus with toast; muffins, Graham bread, corn bread; 
oranges; coffee, tea, chocolate. Dinner.—Macaroni soups, baked: fish with 
dressing and sauce; boiled ham, roast veal; asparagus, potatoes, spinach, 
lettuce, radishes; lemon pie, cocoa-nut pie, queen of puddings; coffee. 
Supper.—Pickled tongue, pressed beef; wafles with maple syrup; spiced 
-peaches, chow-chow, canned fruit, preserves; cake; coffee, tea. 

Tuirpv.—Breakfast.—Fried ham; potatoes boiled in jackets; radishes; 
scrambled eggs; fried mush, Graham bread; coffee, tea, chocolate. Dinner, 
—Veal soup; roast lamb with mint sauce or currant jelly; potatoes; aspar- 
agus, spinach, lettuce, onions; Boston brown bread, bread; pickles; horse- 
radish; pie-plant pie; roly-poly pudding; apples. Supper.—Cold veal, 
eatsup, piccalilli; canned blackberries; warm biscuit with maple syrup; 
sugar cakes and tea. 

FOR SUMMER. 


Sunpay.—Breakfast.—Nutmeg melons; fried fish; boiled plover; Saratoga 


potatoes; sliced tomatoes; Minnesota rolls, bread; coffee and chdcolate. 
Dinner.—Green corn soup; baked chicken, cold veal luaf; mashed potatoes, 
summer squash, green corn pudding, baked tomatoes; corn starch pudding, 
blackberry pies; peaches, melons; ice-cream’; centennial drops; white cake; 
tea and coffee. Lunch.—Cold chicken and veal; bread, cheese; lemon jelly; 
blackberries; Minnehaha cake; lemonade. 
_ First.—Breakfast.—Fruit; fried fish; frizzled beef; milk toast; Graham 
, gems; boiled eggs; tea and coffee.’ Dinner.—Mutton soup; roast mutton, 
currant jelly; potatoes fried whole, asparagus with toast; lettuce, onions, 
radishes; rolls, Graham bread; pie-plant pie; sponge-cake and lemonade. 
Supper.—Cold mutton with gooseberry catsup; sweet pickles; biscuit; rad- 
ishes; ginger-snaps, sponge-cake ; ice-cream, oranged strawberries; tea. 
SEcoND.— Breakfast.—Oatmeal mush; veal cutlets, fried liver; fricasseed 
potatoes, new onions; breakfast toast, hot pocket-books; asparagus, radishes} 
coffee and chocolate. Dinner.—Gumbo soup; roast lamb, mint sauce; fried 
chicken; pease, string breans, potatoes, cucumbers; lettuce, radishes; ripe 
currant pie; Bohemian cream, strawberries; lady’s fingers, rolled jelly cake; 
coffee, Supper.—Cold lamb; cucumber salad; bread, strawberry short-cake 
with + setened cream; gooseberry fool: tea. 
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_ Turrp.—Breakfast.—B.ackberry mush; beefsteak; snipe on toast; sliced 
tomatoes, stewed corn; apple sauce; warm rolls; coftee, tea, or chocolate. 
Dinner.—Okra soup; roast lamb with caper sauce, chicken pot-pie ; escaloped 

_ tomatoes, boiled okra, boiled corn on the cob, summer squash, potatoes in 
jackets; bread; apple tarts; peach cobbler, melons; coffee and tea. Supper. 
—Cold lamb, Chili-sauce; lobster salad; warm French rolls; peach short- 
cake, delicate cake; iced-milk and iced-tea. 


FOR FALL. 


. Sunpay.—Breakfast.—Quail on toast; fricatelli; fried oysters; Saratoga 
potatoes; Indian griddle cakes with syrup, Boston brown bread; coffee and 
Vienna chocolate. Dinner.—Swiss soup; roast spare-rib; escaloped oysters; 
mashed potatoes, turnips, baked sweet potatoes, canned corn; cream slaw, 


celery; pickles; biscuit, rye bread; snow pudding; fruit cake; raisins and ~ 


nuts; coffee and tea. Zunch.—Canned salmon; pickled oysters; light bis- 
cuit; cold Saratoga potatoes; chow-chow; canned plums; cake; tea and 
cocoa. 

Frrst.— Breakfast.—Oatmeal mush; hash and broiled liver, fried salt-pork ; 
eorn oysters, baked potatoes; Graham bread; stewed peaches; nutmeg- 
melons; coffee and chocolate. Dinner.—Potato soup; baked fish, egg sauce ; 
mutton pie with tomatoes; broiled pheasants on toast with currant jelly ; 
potato soufflé; stewed corn, egg plant, stuffed cabbage, boiled okra; Boston 
brown bread; cucumber and beet pickles; coffee jelly with whipped cream ; 
marble cake; peach pyramid, melons and grapes; coffee and chocolate. 


Supper.—Sardines, pickled salmon; cold slaw; warm biscuit and honey; 


bread and cheese; potato salad; frozen peaches, melons, huckleberries; tea. 
Seconp.—Breakfast.—Cracked wheat; broiled prairie chicken; codfish 
balls; pork fritters; fricasseed potatoes; brown bread; rice waffles with 
syrup; chocolate and coffee. Dinner.—Raw oysters; vegetable soup with 
poached eggs; roast duck; chicken pie with oysters; mashed _ potatoes 
browned; turnips, cauliflower, macaroni, lima beans; Estelle pudding with 
cream sauce; pine-apple ice-cream and cake; melons and grapes; coffee and 
chocolate. Supper.—Cold tongue, tomato catsup; fricasseed frogs; Saratoga 
potatoes ; chicken salad (made of cabbage); cream slaw; baked sweet apples; 
dry toast; fruit cake; peach short-cake and cream; tea. - 
Tairp.—Breakfast.—Graham mush; fried trout; pork steak; beef cro- 
quettes; boiled Irish potatoes, baked sweet potatoes; corn rolls, bread ; 
coffee and cocoa. Dinner.—Oyster soup; boiled white fish, Hollandaise sauce; 


boiled turkey, oyster sauce; potatoes, turnips, and egg-plant ; macaroni with 


cheese; pickles; rye and Indian bread, biscuit, crackers ; cocoa-nut. pud- 
ding; apples and nuts; coffee and chocolate. Supper.—Raw oysters; escal. 
ered turkey, currant jelly; baked pears; pop-overs, bread ; nutmeg-melons, 
eake; tea, 

, FOR WINTER. 

Sunpay.—Breakfast.—Baked beans with pork, Boston brown bread ; fried 
clams; ringed potatoes, apple fritters with syrup; bread ; coffee and cocoa. 
Dinner.—Oyster soup; deviled crabs; roast turkey and cranberry sauce ; 
potatoes, carrots, turnips, cabbage, boiled rice ; plum cobbler; kiss pudding, 
Scotch: fruit cake; coffee and chocolate. Lunch.—Raw oysters; sliced cold 
turkey, pickled chicken; light biscuit, rusk, crackers, cookies, cheese, almon 
tarts; peach preserves, cake. 


Frrst.—Breakfast.—Oatmeal mush; veal cutlets breaded, fricasseed tripe; 


fried raw potatoes, fried onions; buckwheat cakes with syrup, bread; tea and 
eoffee. Dinner.—Raw oysters; beef soup; boiled fresh cod, egg sauce ; roast 
schicken; mashed potatoes; stewed sweet potatoes, Italian macaronl, turnips; 
squash or pumpkin pie; eggless plum pudding, plum preserves; oranges, 
raisins, figs; coffee. Swpper.—Oyster stew; cold chicken ; blackberry jelly ; 


watermelon preserves; bread, crackers; apple sauce ; floating island; almond 


cake; tea. 
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Srconp.—Breakfast.—Pork tenderloin fried, hash; fried apples, potatoes in 
Kentucky style; buckwheat cakes and syrup, bread, sliced oranges; coffee 
and chocolate. Dinner.—Tomato soup; baked beef with Yorkshire pudding, 
chicken pie with oysters; mashed potatoes, hominy, dried corn and lima 
beans: cream slaw, celery, bottled cucumbers, fig pudding with lemon sauce; _ 
apple pie; apples, figs, and nuts; coffee and tea. Supper.—Cold beef sliced, 
pickled oysters; chicken salad; raspberry jam; cheese; dry toast; canned 
peaches ; cocoa-nut cake, preserve puffs; tea. . 

Tuirp.— Breakfast.—Beetsteak, turkey hash, pig’s feet souse ; boiled pota- 
toes in jackets; Graham gems, buckwheat cakes and syrup; coffee and choc- 
elate. Dinner.—Bean soup; boiled salmon; stuffed baked rabbit, escaloped 
oysters; mashed potatoes, canned corn and tomatoes, canned pease, baked 
winter squash ; cold slaw, variety pickles, sweet pickled peaches and pears; 
bread, Grahanr bread; rice apples, delicious lemon pudding; buttered toast ; 
apples and oranges; coffee and tea. Supper.—Steamed oysters; cold tongue; 
warm biscuit and syrup; apple jelly; ginger snaps, Buckeye cake, orange 
float; tea and coffee. ~ 





EconoMIcaL BREAKFASTS.—/irst.—Ham and eggs, hash, baked potatoes, 
hominy, Graham gems, coffee. Second.—Breakfast stew or fish, fried Graham 
mush, tomatoes, potatoes, apple sauce, corn bread or toast, coffee. 

Economica Dinners.— First.—Spare ribs, roast potatoes, cabbage, rice, pud- 
ding, fruit. Second.—Codfish, egg sauce, meat-pie, parsnips, horse-radish, pick- 
les, bread, custard pie. Third.—Boiled pork, beans, potatoes, greens, green cur- 
rant pie. Fourth.—Fish, potatoe cakes, baked tomatoes, bread pudding, ap- 
ple sauce. Fifth.—Boiled beef, lima beans, boiled potatoes, squash, sliced 
tomatoes, apple tapioca pudding. Sixth.—Meatless bean soup, roast beef and 
potatoes, macaroni with cheese, apple butter, custard pie. Seventh.—Meatless 
tomato soup, broiled chicken, fricasseed potatoes, turnips, tomato toast, 
fresh fruit. : 

LuncuEs.—First.—Escaloped oysters, chicken salad, ham sandwiches, dev- 
iled crabs; mixed pickles; cheese; coffee jelly with whipped cream; basket. 
of mixed cakes; ice-cream; fruit, nuts; tea, chocolate with whipped cream, 
Second.—Chicken croquettes; cold slaw garnished with fried oysters; sar. 
dines with sliced lemons; lobster salad; cold Saratoga potatoes; walnut 
pickles; pickles; jelly; orange or lemon-ice; dominoes; coffee, chocolate 
with whipped cream. | 

THANKSGIVING DinnERS.—Oyster soup; boiled fresh cod with egg sauce}; 
roast turkey, cranberry sauce; roast goose, bread sauce or currant jelly, 
stuffed ham, apple sauce or jelly; pork and beans; mashed potatoes and 
turnips, delicate cabbage, canned tomatoes and corn, baked sweet potatoes, 
- boiled onions, salsify, macaroni and cheese; brown bread and superior 
biscuit; lobster salad; pressed beef, cold corned beef, tongue; celery, cream 
slaw; watermelon, peach, pear, or apple sweet-pickles; mangoes, cucumbers, 
chow-chow, and tomato catsup; stewed peaches or prunes; doughnuts and 
ginger cakes; mince, pumpkin, and peach pies; plum and boiled Indian pud.- 
dings; apple, cocoa-nut, or almond tarts; vanilla ice-cream; old-fashioned 
loaf cake, pound cake, black cake, white perfection cake, ribbon cake, almond 
layer cake; citron, peach, plum, or cherry preserves; apples, oranges, figs, 
grapes, raisins, and nuts; tea and coffee. 

CHRISTMAS DiINNERS.—Clam soup; baked fish, Hollandaise sauce; roast 
turkey with oyster dressing and celery or oyster sauce, roast duck with 
onion sauce, broiled quail, chicken pie; plum and crab-apple jelly; baked 
esate in jackets, sweet potatoes, baked squash, turnips, southern cab- 

age, stewed carrots, canned corn, canned pease, tomatoes ; Graham bread, 
rolls; salmon salad or herring salad, Chili sauce, gooseberry catsup, man- 
goes, pickled cabbage ; bottled, French, or Spanish pickles; spiced nat- 
meg-melon and sweet-pickled grapes, and beets; Unristpias plum-pudding 
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with sauce, charlotte-russe ; cocca-nut, mince, and peach pies; citron, pound, 


French loaf, white Mountain and Neapolitan cakes; lady’s fingers, pepper- - 


nuts; centennial drops, almond or’hickory-nut macaroons; cocoa-nut cara. 
mels, chocolate drops; orange or pine apple ice-cream; coffee, tea, and 
Vienna chocolate. 

New Yerar’s Dinners.—Raw oysters; mock turtle soup; boiled turkey 
with oyster sauce; roast haunch of venison, currant jelly; deviled crabs; 
potato souffié, baked turnips, stuffed cabbage, beets, lima beans, dried corn, 
and canned pease; biscuit, French rolls, rye and Indian bread; chicken salad, 
cold sliced ham; celery, cold slaw garnished with fried oysters, pickled wal- 
nuts, variety pickles; sweet pickled cucumbers, peaches, and plums, spiced 
currants and gooseberries; canned pears or strawberries; English plum pud- 
ding; chess pie, potato pie, mince pie; orange soufflé, pyramid pound cake, 
black cake, Phil Sheridan cake; Bohemian cream; oranges, raisins, figs, 
nuts; tea, coffee, chocolate. 

New YEArR’s TABLE.—When receiving calls on New Year’s day, the table 
should be handsomely arranged and decorated, and provided with rather 
substantial dishes, such as would suit the taste of gentlemen. Too great 
profusion, especially of cakes, confectionery, and ices, is out of taste. Selec- 
tions may be made from the following: Escaloped oysters; cold tongue, 
turkey, chicken, and ham, pressed meats, boned turkey, jellied chicken; 
sandwiches or wedding sandwich rolls; pickled oysters, chicken and lobster 
salads, cold slaw garnished: with fried oysters; bottled pickles, French or 
Spanish pickles; jellies; charlotte-russe, ice-creams, ices; two large hand- 
some cakes for decoration of table, and one or two baskets of mixed cake, 
fruit, layer, and sponge cake predominating ; fruits; nuts; coffee, chocolate 
with whipped cream, lemonade. 

REFRESHMENTS.—For small evening parties, sociables, receptions, ete., 
where the refreshments are handed round or are served on a sideboard, and 
are of a simple character, every thing should be excellent in the highest 
degree, delicately prepared, and attractively served. Sandwiches and coffee, 
chocolate or tea, a variety of nice cake, jellies, 1ce-cream or ices, and fruits 
are appropriate. Fora more pretentious occasion, a simple table prettily 
decorated with flowers, and set with fruit, lobster salad, chicken croquettes, 
pickied oysters, and one or two kinds of ice-cream and cake, and coffee and 
tea is quite enough. 

REFRESHMENTS FOR TwEentTy.—For a company of twenty allow one gaijlon 


oysters, four chickens and eight bunches of celery for chicken salad, fifty — 


sandwiches, one gallon of ice-cream, two molds charlotte-russe, two quarts 
of lemon jelly, one light and one dark fruit cake, two layer cakes, and one 
white or sponge cake; for coffee use one and a half pints ground coffee and 
one gallon of water; fruit cake especially, and, indeed, all rich cake, should 
be cut in thin slices with a keen-edged knife; a small piece of each variety is 
always preferred to a plate overloaded with one or two kinds. 
REFRESHMENTS FOR A Hunprep.—For a larger company of a hundred the 
refreshments may be more elaborate: Two gallons of pickled oysters; twa 
large dishes of lobster salad; two small hams boiled and sliced cold, five cold 
tongues sliced thin, twelve chickens jellied or pressed, each dish garnished 
with sprigs of parsley, slices of lemon and red beets, or curled leaves of 
celery, or the tender center leaves of lettuce; two gallons of bottled pickles 
or a gallon and a half of home-made; twelve dozen biscuit sandwiches; five 
quarts jelly, four gallons ice-cream; fifteen large cakes, to be made frona 
recipes for rich fruit, delicate, layer, and sponge cakes; twelve dozen each of 
almond macaroons and variety puffs; four large dishes of mixed fruits; five 
ounds roasted coffee and five gallons water, which should be served at the 
eginning, and six gallons of iced lemonade to serve at the close. 
REFRESHMENTS FOR ONE Htnprep AND SeEventy-Five.—Six gallons oys 
ters; three small hams, five large turkeys, ten tongues; six chickens and 
twelve bunches of celerv for salad; three gallons pickles; seventeen dozen 
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buns, twelve loaves bread made in wedding sandwich rolls or in plain sande 
wiches; twenty-two large cakes; fifteen dozen large oranges sliced, seventeen 
dozen meringues, fifteen dozen pears, thirty pounds grapes; seven gallons ice- 
cream and four gallons lemon ice; coffee made of twelve pints ground coffee 
and eight gallons water; serve coffee at the beginning, and lemonade at the 
tlose. ; 

FOR TEE PICNIC. 


-In the ‘‘Sunny South,”’ picnics are in order as early as Aprilebut in the 
more northern latitudes should never be attempted before the latter part of 
May or June, and September and October are the crowning months for them 
around the northern lakes, where hunting and fishing give zest to the sports. 
First, be up ‘at five o’clock in the morning,” in order to have the chicken, 
biscuit, etc., freshly baked. Provide two baskets, one for the provisions, and 
the other for dishes and utensils, which should include the following: Table- 
cloth and an oil-cloth to put under it, napkins, towels, plates, cups, forks, a 
few knives and table-spoons, tea-spoons, sauce dishes, tin cups (or tumblers, if 
the picnickers are of the over-fastidious variety); a tin bucket, for water, in 
which a bottle of cream, lemons, oranges, or other fruit may be carried to the 
scene of action; another with an extra close cover, partly filled with made 
chocolate, which may be readily reheated by setting in an old tin pail or pan 
in which water is kept boiling a /a custard-kettle; a frying-pan; a coffee-pot, 
with the amount of prepared coffee needed tied in a coarse, white flannel 

bag; a tea-pot, with tea ina neat paper package; tin boxes of salt, pepper, 
and sugar; a tin box for butter(if carried) placed next to block of ice, which 
should be well wrapped with a blanket and put in a shady corner of the pic- 
nic wagon. For extra occasions, add a freezer filled with frozen cream, with 
ice well packed around it, and heavily wrapped with carpeting. To pack the 
basket, first put in plates, cups, and sauce dishes carefully with the tow- 
els and napkins, and paper if needed; then add the rest, fitting them in 
tightly, and covering all with the table-cloth, and over it the oil-cloth. Tie 
the coffee and tea-pots, well wrapped up, and the frying-pan to the handles. 
Pack provision basket as full as the law allows, or as the nature of the occa- 
sion and the elasticity of the appetites demand. 

The following bills of fare may be picked to pieces and recombined to suit 

tastes and occasions: 

Spring Prcnics.—Cold roast chicken; ham broiled on coals; fish fried or 
broiled; sardines; tongue; hard boiled eggs; eggs to be fried or scrambled; 
Boston corn bread; buttered rolls; ham sandwiches prepared with grated 
ham; orange marmalade; canned peaches; watermelon and beet sweet- 
pickles; euchered plums; variety or bottled pickles; chow-chow; quince 
or plum jelly; raspberry or other jams; Scotch fruit, rolled jelly, chocolate, 
Minnehaha, old-fashioned loat, and marble cake; coffee, chocolate, tea; cream 
and sugar; salt and pepper; oranges. uta 
Summer Picnics.—Cold baked or broiled chicken; cold boiled ham; 
pickled salmon; cold veai loaf; Parker House rolls; light bread; box of 
butter; green corn boiled or roasted; new potatoes; sliced tomatoes; sliced 
cucumbers; French and Spanish pickles; peach and pear sweet-pickles, 
Jemon or orange jelly; strawberries, raspberries, or blackberries; lemonade; 
-soda-beer or raspberry vinegar; coffee and tea; ice-cream; lemon or straw- 
berry-ice; sponge, white, Buckeye, or lemon cake; watermelon, muskmelon, 
nutmeg-melon. 

Fatu Pronics.—Broiled prairie chicken; fish chowder; clam chowder; 
clams roasted or fried; beef omelet; cold veal roast; sardines; cold roast 
chicken; pot of pork and beans; rusk, Minnesota rolls, Boston brown bread ; 
potatoes, Irish or sweet, roasted in ashes; egg sandwiches (hard-boiled eggs, 
sliced, sprinkled with pepper and salt, and put between buttered bread); 
mangoes; piccalilli; Chili sauce; quince marmalade; baked apples; musk 
and nutmeg-melon; crab apple jelly; grape jelly; black, orange, velvet, 
sponge, and three-ply cake; combination pie. 
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FRAGMENTS. 





Mother’s hash does n’t taste of soap grease, rancid butter, spoiled chees, 
raw flour, boarding-house skillets, hotel coffee, garden garlics, bologna saus — i 
gage, or cayenne pepper; neither is it stewed and simmered and simmered — Di 
and stewed, but is made so nicely, seasoned so delicately, and heated through , i 
so quickly, that the only trouble is, ‘‘there is never enough to go round.” 
Cold meat of any kind will do, but corned beef is best; always remove all 
surplus fat and bits of gristle, season with salt and pepper, chop fine, and to. ie eae 
one-third of meat add two-thirds of chopped cold boiled potato, and one _ | 
onion chopped very fine; place in the dripping-pan, dredge with a little — 
flour, and pour in at the side of the pan enough water to come up level with 
the hash, place in oven, and do not stir; when the flour is a light-brown, and 
has formed a sort of crust, take out, add a lump of butter, stir it through 
several times, and you will have a delicious hash. Or, by cooking longer, it 
may be made of cold raw potatoes, which peel, slice, and let lie in salt and 
water a half hour before chopping. If of meat and potatoes, always use the — 
proportions given above, and before chopping, season with pepper and salt, | 
and a chopped.onion if you like (if onions are not to be had, take them out 
of pickle jar), place in hot skillet with just enough water to moisten, add a 
little butter or some nice beef drippings, stir often until warmed through, 
cover and let stand on a moderately hot part of the stove fifteen minutes. Oe. ) 
When ready to dish, run the knife under and fold as you would an omelet, 
and serve hot with tomato catsup. In making hash meats may be combined © 
if there is not enoughofakind. Do not make hash or any other dish greasy. 
It is a mistaken idea to think that fat and butter in large quantities are | 
necessary to good cooking. Butter and oils may be melted without che aele Py 
their nature, but when cooked they become much more indigestible and — 
injurious to weak stomachs. " 
AFTER THANKSGIVING DINNER, ay 
-amost excellent hash may be made thus: Pick meat off turkey bones, shred © Nei 
itin small bits, add dressing and pieces of light biscuit cut up fine, mix 
together and ae into dripping-pan, pour over any gravy that was left, add 
water to thoroughly moisten, but not enough to make it sloppy ; place in a 
hot oven for twenty minutes, and, when eaten, all will agree that the turkey 
is better this time than it was at first; or warm the remnants of the turkey 
over after the style of escaloped oysters (first a layer of bread-crumbs, then _ 
minced turkey, and so on); or add an egg or two and make nice breakfast. 
pp eres ees The common error in Boae oe over meats of all kinds 1 is putting — 
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_ into a cold skillet, and cooking a long time. This second cooking is more 
properly only heating, and should be quickly done. All such dishes should 
be served hot with some sort of tart jelly. Always save a can of currant 
juice (after filling jelly cups and glasses), from which to make jelly in the © 
winter, and it will taste as fresh and delicious as when made in its season. 


ALWAYS SAVE 

all the currants, skimmings, pieces, etc., left after making jelly, place in astone 
jar, cover with soft water previously boiled to purify it, let stand several 
days; in the meantime, take your apple peelings, without the cores, and put 
on in porcelain kettle, cover with water, boil twenty minutes, drain into a 
large stone jar; drain currants also into this jar, add all the rinsings from 
your molasses jugs, all dribs of syrups, etc., and when jar is full, drain off 
all that is clear into vinegar keg (where, of course, you have some good cider 
vinegar to start with). If not sweet enough, add brown sugar or molasses, 
cover the bung-hole with a piece of coarse netting, and set inthe sun or by 
the kitchen stove. In making vinegar always remember to give it plenty of 
air, and it is better to have the cask or barrel (which should be of oak) only 
half full, so that the air may pass over as large a surface as possible. Vine- 
gar must also have plenty of material, such as sugar, molasses, etc., to work 
upon. Never use alum or cream of tartar, as some advise, and never let your 
vinegar freeze. Paint your barrel or cask if you would have it durable. 
Company, sickness, or other circumstances may prevent making 


SWEET PICKLES 
‘in their season, but they can be prepared very nicely at any time, by taking 
iy pear, peach, plum, or apple preserves, and pouring hot spiced vinegar over 
ers them ; in a few days they will make a delightful relish. It very often hap- 
pens in putting up cucumber pickles that you can only gather or buy a few 
at a time ; these can be easily pickled in the following manner: Place in a 
jar, Bprinicie with salt, in the proportion of a pint salt to a. peck cucumbers, 
cover with boiling water, let stand twenty-four hours, drain, cover with 
fresh hot water; after another twenty-four hours, drain, place in a jar, and 
cover with cold, not very strong vinegar ; continue to treat each mess in this 
manner, using the two jars, one for scalding and the other as a final recep- 
tacle for the pickles, until you have enough, when drain and cover with 
boiling cider vinegar, add spices; and in a few days they will be ready for 
use. Never throw away even 


: A CRUMB OF BREAD, 

but save it and put with other pieces; if you have a loaf aboue to mold, cut 
in thin slices, place all together in a dripping-pan and set in oven to dry, 
and you will find that when pounded and rolled it will be very nice for 
dressing, stuffing, puddings, griddle-cakes, etc. When to be used for bread- 
ing meats, etc., it must be made very fine. Keep in a covered box, or im 2 
paper bag tied securely and hung ina dry place. It is mtich more economi- 
cal to prepare meats with a dressing of some kind, since they “ ‘go so muck 
further.” 
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Sausace Toast is made by scalding the sausages in boiling water, frying 
to light brown, chop fine, and spread on bits of toast. 

Ham Bauis.—Chop fine, cold, cooked ham; add an egg for each person, and 
alittle flour; beat together, make into balls, and fry brown in hot butter. 

Corn-MrAL CakE.—Two-thirds cup butter, one cup sugar, three eggs 
beaten separately, two and a half cups corn meal, one and a half of flour, 
two of sweet milk, two tea-spoons cream tartar,.one of soda. 

PHILADELPHIA SCRAPPLE.—Mix potatoes (or any cold vegetables) and meas, - 
turn into a skillet with meat gravy from previous day. Stir up until dry 
and crisp, resembling a very dry hash; serve in small deep dish. 

To CLuariry Mo.assrs.—Heat over the fire and pour in one pint of sweet 
milk to each gallon of molasses. The impurities rise in scum to the top, 
which must be skimmed off before the boiling breaks it. Add the milk ag 
soon as placed over the fire, mixing it thoroughly with the molasses. . 

CucUMBER RELISH may be made of the large cucumbers. Pare and cutin 
two, take out seeds, and grate, strain out most of the water, season highly 
with pepper and salt, add a little sugar, and as much vinegar as you have 
cucumbers; put in small bottle and seal. 

BrEEFstEAK Toast.—Chop cold steak or tongue very fine, cook in a little 
water, put in cream or milk, thicken, season with butter, salt, and pepper, — 
and pour it over slices of toast. Prepare boiled ham in the same way, adding 
the yolk of an egg.’ 

BreakFrast Purrs may be made on baking day, by taking up a little 
dough, pulling out to thickness of doughnuts, cut two and one-half incheg 
in length, drop in boiling lard, and fry like doughnuts; to be eaten with 
butter like biscuit. 

SHELLED ALMONDS are more economical for use in cakes. One pound 
of unshelled almonds only makes six and one-half ounces or one coffe-cup 
ful when shelled, while the unshelled are generally only double the price, 
and sometimes not that per pound. ; 

Mixrep SanpwicHEs.—Chop fine, cold ham, tongue and chicken; mix with 
one pint of the meat half a cup melted butter, one table-spoon salad-oil, one 
of mustard if desired, the yolk of a beaten egg, and a little pepper; spread 
on bread cut thin and buttered. Ham alone may be prepared in this way. 

Steak Puppine.—Mix one quart flour, one pound suet (shredded fine), a 
little salt, and cold water to make stiff as for pie-crust, roll out half an inch 
thick; have steak (beef or mutton) well seasoned with pepper and salt, lay 
them on the paste and roll it up, tie in a cloth, and boil three hours. ' Some 
add a few oysters and a sliced onion to the steak. 

Mutton Pie anp Tomators.—Spread the bottom of a baking-dish with 
bread-crumps, and fill with alternate layers of cold roast mutton, cut in thin 
slices, and tomatoes, peeled and sliced; season each layer with pepper, salt. 
and bits of butter. The last layer should be of tomatoes spread with bread- 
crumbs. Bake three-quarters of an hour, and serve immediately. | 

LANCASHIRE Piz.—Take cold beef or veal, chop, and season as for hash; 
have ready hot mashed potatoes seasoned as if for the table, and put in a 
shallow baking-dish first a layer of meat, then a layer of potatoes, and so on, 
till dish is heaping full; smooth over top of potatoes, and make little holes: 
in which place bits of butter; bake until a nice brown. 

BREAD-CRUMBS FOR Pastry.—Many puddings that are commonly baked in: 
a crust, such as cocoa-nut, potato, apple, and lemon, are equally as good and 
more wholesome, made by strewing grated bread-crumbs over a buttered: 
pie-plate or pudding-dish to the usual depth of crust; pour in the pudding, 
strew another layer of bread-crumbs over the top, and bake. 

Squas Pre.—Trim a deep dish with paste as for chicken pie, put in a layer 
of sliced sour apples, season with sugar and spice; add a layer of fresh, rathey. 
lean pork, sliced thin, seasoned with salt and pepper; and thus place alter’ 
nate layers of apple and pork until the dish is nearly full; put in a little 
water and cover with paste; bake slowly until thoroughly done. 
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Breer OMELET.—Three pounds beef chopped fine, three eggs beaten 
together, six crackers rolled fine, one table-spoon salt, one tea-spoon pepper, 
one table-spoon melted butter, sage to taste. Mix well and make like a 
loaf of bread; put a little water and bits of butter into the pan, invert a pan 
over it, baste occasionally, bake an hour and a quarter, and when cold 
slice very thin. 

CHICKEN OR BEEF CroquETTES.—Take cold chicken, or roast or boiled 
beef or veal, mince very fine, moisten with the cold gravy if at hand, or 
moisten well, and add one egg, season with pepper, salt and an onion or sage; 
make into small cakes, cover with egg and bread-crumbs, and fry in lard 
and butter. One cup fresh boiled rice may be added before making into 
cakes. 

APpPLE-BuUTTER CusTARD Piz.—Beat together four eggs, one tea-cup apple- 
butter, one of sugar, one level table-spoon allspice, add one quart sweet milk 
and pinch of salt; bake in three pies with an under-crust ;—and, by the way, 
never omit a pinch of salt in custard and lemon pie; and, in fact, many kinds 
of fruit pies, such as green-apple, currant, gooseberry, and pie-plant, are 
improved by it. 

Sweeriz’s Favorites.—Three eggs, one tea-spoon sugar, one coffee-cup 
sweet milk, one of warm water, four table-spoons potato yeast, flour enough 
to make stiff batter; beat yolks and sugar well, stir in milk, water, and yeast, 
and lastly flour, stir well, and set in warm place to rise; when light, beat 
whites to a stiff froth, and stir into batter with a pinch of salt; bake like 
batter cakes. These are splendid for breakfast if set the night before. 

Porato CakrEs.—Mix thoroughly with cold, masbed potatoes left from 
dinner, the well-beaten yolk of an egg; make into cakes as you would sau- 
sages, place in skillet with a table-spoon hot ham or beef-drippings, cover 
tightly, and, in five minutes, when lower side is browned, turn, remove cover, 
fry until the other side is a nice brown; serve hot. Make up after dinner 
ready for frying for breakfast. 

PoTaATOES A LA DuCcHESSE are now the most fashionable, and, ifareally good 
potato is capable of being improved, perhaps this is the best method. Take 
cold, mashed potatoes, roll out and form into little biscuit-shaped cakes (a 
little flour will be required to form them, but do not mix flour with the 
potato), arrange cakes on a pie-plate, glaze them over with beaten egg, and 


bake to a delicate brown. 


~ Escatopep TurKry.—Moisten bread-crumbs with a little milk, butter a\pan 


and put in it a layer of cfumbs, then a layer of chopped (not very fine) cold 


turkey seasoned with salt and pepper, then.a layer of crumbs, and so on un- 


til pan is full. If any dressing or gravy has been left add it. Make a thick- _ 
ening of one or two eggs, half a cup of milk, and quarter cup butter and 


bread-crumbs; season and spread it over the top; cover with a pan, bake 
half an hour and then let it brown. 

BREAKFAST Stew.—Cut three-fourths of a pound of cold roast beef into 
small pieces, heat slowly with half a pint cold water, one table-spoon Chili- 


- sauce, a tea-spoon salt, and half a tea-spoon pepper. Rub two table-spoons 


flour with some butter and a little of the hot gravy, add to the beef, let 
cook until the flour is done, and then serve with bits of dry toast. Slices 
of onions may be first cooked and the meat added to them, with or without 
‘Chili-sauce. 

Bonny CrLapser.—This dish is in perfection in the summer, when milk 
gours and thickens very quickly. It should be very cold when served. A 
nice way is to pour the milk before it has thickened into a glass dish, and 
when thick set on ice for an hour or two, and it is ready to serve, and is 
really a very pretty addition to the supper table. Serve in sauce dishes or 
deep dessert plates, sprinkle with sugar (maple is nice), and a little grated 
nutmeg if liked. : ; 

Ccrn Meat WAFFLES.—To fhe beaten yolks of three eggs, add one quart 
of sour milk or butter-milk, corn meal to make a batter a little thicker 


i Poorly ‘ } oii 
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than for pan-cakes, one tea-spoon salt, one of soda dissolved in a little warm 
water, then the well-beaten whites; flour may be used instead of corn meal. 
This is also a good rule for pan-cakes, making the batter thinner. For dress- 
ing for waffles, put on the stove a half cup cream, a table-spoon butter, 
and two of sugar; when hot, put two table-spoons on each waffle when 
placed in the dish to serve. 

Ea@@Less Squash OR PuMPKIN Pre.—Stew the squash or pumpkin till very 
dry, and press through a colander; to each pint of this allow one table- 
spoon butter, beat in while warm one cup brown sugar or molasses; a lit- 
tle salt, one table-spoon cinnamon, one tea-spoon ginger, and one half tea- 
spoon soda; a little allspice may be added, but it darkens the pies; roll a 
few crackers very fine, and add a handful to the batter, or thicken with two 
tablespoons flour or one of corn starch. As the thickening property of 
pumpkin varies, some judgment must be used in adding milk. 


ScRAPPLE.—Scrape and clean well a pig’s-head as directed in ‘‘ Pig’s-head > 


Cheese,’’ put on to boil in plenty of water, and cook four or five hours— 


until the bones will slip easily from the meat; take out, remove bones, and 
chop the meat fine, skim off the grease from liquor in pot, and return the 
chopped meat to it; season highly with salt and pepper, and a little pow: 
dered sage if liked, andadd corn meal till of the consistency of soft mush; 
cook slowly one hour or more, pour in pans, and setin a cool place. This 
is nice sliced and fried for breakfast in winter, and will answer in place of 
meat on many occasions. : 

FRICASSEED AND F'RtEpD PoTaToEs.—Slice cold boiled potatoes, put into a 
dripping-pan, add milk, salt, pepper, and small lump of butter, allowing 


half a pint of milk to a dozen potatoes, place in oven for about fifteen min- 


utes, stir occasionally with a knife to keep from burning; they should 
brown slightly on the top; or put in sauce-pan lump of butter, when melted 
add a level table-spoon flour, cook a few minutes and add a-tea-cup new milk 
or cream, season with salt and pepper; when it boils, add sliced potatoes, and 
boil till potatoes are thoroughly heated. ‘To fry, slice and fry in butter or 
ham or beef-drippings, using only enough fat to prevent sticking; sprinkle 
with, salt, cover with tin lid so that they may both fry and steam. 

WetsH Rare-pit.—Cut thin slices of bread, remove the crust, and toast 
quickly ; butter it, and cover with thin slices of rather new rich cheese, 
spread over a very little made mustard, and place on a pie-tin or plate in a 
hot oven till the cheese is melted, when cut in square pieces of any size 
desired, and serve at once on a hot platter, as it is quite spoiled if allowed te 
get cold. The mustard may be omitted if desired; and some think it more 
delicate to dip the toast quickly, after buttering, into a shallow pan of boil- 
ing water; have some cheese ready melted in a cup, and pour some over each 
slice. The best way to serve is to have little plates made hot, place aslice on 
each plate, and serve one to each person. : ; 

YANKEE Driep Beer.—Slice very thin, put in frying-pan with water to 
cover, let come to boiling point, pour off, and add pint of milk, lump of 
butter, and a thickening of a little flour and milk, stir well, and, just before 
serving, some add an egg, stirring it in quickly; or, chip very fine, freshen, 
add a lump of butter and six or eight eggs, stir well, and serve at once. 
Cold boiled or baked beef may be sliced and cooked in the same way. Or, 
after the freshening, first frizzle it in butter, dredge with flour, and add the 
milk. When ends or thin pieces of dried beef become too dry and hard, 
put in cold water and boil slowly six or eight hours, and slice when cold; or, 


soak over night in cold water, and boil three or four hours. Many think all _ 


dried beef is improved by this method. 


Curp or CoTrracE CHEESE.—Set a gallon or more of clabbered milk on 


the stove hearth or in the oven after cooking a meal, leaving the door open; _ 
turn it around frequently, and cut the curd in squares with a knife, stirring | 


gently now and then till about as warm as the finger will bear, and the whey 


shows all around the curd; pour all into a coarse bag, and hang to drain in 
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a coo! place for three or four hours, or over night if made in the evening. 
When wanted, turn from the bag, chop rather coarse with a knife, and dress 
with salt, pepper, and sweet cream. Some mash and rub thoroughly with 
the cream; others dress with sugar, cream, and a little nut-meg, on.itting 
the salt and pepper. Another way is to chop fine, add salt to taste, work 
in a very little cream or butter, and mold into round balls. 
Porators A LA LYONNAISE are much simpler than the name implies. Rub a 
tump of good butter over the inside of a clean, smooth, slightly warmed 
skillet, turn in some cold boiled potatoes cut up, add pepper, salt, a little 

, chopped parsley, and perhaps the least bit of onion very fine. Shake from 
or time to time and see that they do not brown. “Fried white”’ is the accepted 
: slang in fashionable hotels for this very elegant mystification in the art of 
: potato cooking. If, for your stomach’s sake, you should prefer to haye your 
potatoes actually fried a savory crisp brown, drop in smoking hot lard or nice 

a drippings (never in butter, as it scorches too quickly; warm up or sauti—iry 
in a well-greased frying-pan—in butter, but fry, or rather boil, in lard or 

. drippings). gi dai 
gla STUFFED BEEFSTEAK is as nice for dinner as a much more expensive 
a roast, and it can be prepared from a rather poor flank or round steak ; pound 
her well, season with salt and pepper, then spread with a nice dressing—may use 
ah some of the bread-crumbs—roll up and tie closely with twine (which always 
ep save from the grocer’s parcels), put in a kettle with a quart boiling water, 
a boil slowly one hour, take out and place in dripping-pan, adding water in 

: which it was boiled, basting frequently until a nice brown, and making gravy 
_of the drippings; or you may put it at once into the dripping-pan, omit the 
spoiling process, skewer a couple slices salt pork on top, add a very little water, 
Ske baste frequently, and, if it bakes too rapidly, cover with a dripping-pan. It 
is delicious sliced down.cold. 

I How To MAKE Nice Gravy isa problem many housekeepers never solve. 
be Remember that grease is not gravy, neither is raw flour. Almost any kind 
of meat-liquor or soup-stock, from which all fat has been removed, may be 
made into nice gravy, by simply adding a little seasoning and some thicken- 
ing; if browned flour is used for the latter, the gravy will require but little 
cooking, but when thickened with raw flour, it must cook until thoroughly 
done, or the gravy will taste like so much gummy paste. It is best to brown 
a quart of flour ata time. Putina skillet, set in the oven or on top of the 
stove, stir often until it isa light-brown, put into a wide-mouthed bottle, 
cork and keep for use. All gravies should be well stirred over a rather hot 
fire, as they must be quickly made, and must boil, not simmer. 
vas Potato Frour is an addition to many kinds of breads, cakes, and pud- 
dings, making them more light and tender. Wash, peel, and grate into an 
earthen pan, filled with pure, soft cold water; when the water begins to 
clear by the settling of the pulp to the bottom, pour off the water and add 
more, stir pulp with hand, rub through a hair sieve, pour on more water, 
—-- Jet stand until clear, pour off and renew again, repeating several times until 
the farina is perfectly white and the water clear. The air darkens it, and it 
; must be kept in the water as much as possible during the process. Spread 
the prepared farina before the fire, covering with paper to keep it from dust; 
when dry, pulverize it, sift, bottle, and cork tightly. Potato jelly may be 
made by pouring boiling water on the flour, and it will’soon change into a 
jelly; flavor and sweeten to taste. 

Stews, if properly prepared, are very palatable. If made from fresh meat, 
they should be immersed in boiling water at first, and then placed where it 
-_-will simmer slowly until done; season, add thickening, and flavor with an 
onion, or a tea-spoon of curry powder; or prepare a poor beefsteak by first 

trimming off all the fat and cutting in convenient pieces, fry in butter or - 
drippings to a nice brown on both sides, then add a little sliced onion, car- 
rots, or turnips, seasoning, a tea-spoon Chili-sauce, and one pint soup stock, 
or water; stew gently two or three hours, skim off any grease, and stir in a 
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little flour mixed with milk. To make a stew of cold meat, first make the 
gravy of stock, add a fried sliced onion, pepper and salt, and a tea-spoon 
catsup; let it boil, and set aside to cool; when nearly cold, put in thinly- 
cut slices of cold meat, and a few slices cold potatoes, and let heat grad- 
ually until it comes to the boiling point; serve with bread cut in dice and 
fried. 

Meat Pre.—Puta layer of cold roast beef or other bits of meat, chopped 
very fine, in bottom of dish, and season with pepper and salt, then a layer 
of powdered crackers, with bits of butter and a little milk, and thus place 
alternate layers until dish is full; wet well with gravy or broth, or a little 
warm water; spread over all a thick layer of crackers which have been sea- 
soned with salt and mixed with milk and a beaten egg or two; stick bits of 
butter thickly over it, cover with a tin pan, and bake half to three-quarters 
of an hour; remove cover ten minutes before serving, and brown. Make 
moister if of veal. Or, another way of making the pie is to cover any bits or 
bones, rejected in chopping, with nearly a pint of cold water, and let them 


simmer for an hour or more; strain and add a chopped onion, three table-— 


spoons Chili-sauce, a level table-spoon of salt, and the chopped meat; let 


simmer a few minutes, thicken with a table-spoon of flour mixed in water, — 


let boil once, take off and let cool; put a layer of this in a pudding-dish, 
then a layer of sliced hard-boiled eggs and a few slices from cold boiled pota- 
toes, then the rest of the meat, then eggs, etc.; cover with pie-crust or a 


baking-powder crust, make an opening in the center, and bake forty min- 


utes. 

To SturF A Ham, wash and scrape the skin till very white, cut out a piece 
from thick part (use for frying), leaving the skin on the ham as far as possible, 
as it makes a casing for the stuffing; put irfa boiler and steam for three hours; 
take out and score in thin slices all around the skin; fill the space cut out with 
a stuffing made of bread-crumbs, same as for poultry, only not quite so rich, 
seasoned rather highly with pepper and sage; wrap around a strip of cotton 
cloth to keep in place, and bake in the stove one and a half hours, turning so 
as'to brown all sides nicely. The last half hour sift lightly with powdered 
sugar and cinnamon. , (Some peel off the skin after steaming, stuff and roast 
as before.) What remains after once serving is delicious sliced down cold. 
The first we ever ate was ata thanksgiving dinner, cooked in a Southern 
kitchen, by an old-fashioned fire-place, in an iron bake-oven, and the savory 
flavor lingers still in our memory. Nicely cured boiled ham is a never-fail- 
ing source of supply, from which quite a variety of dishes may be prepared. 

GRATED Ham isone of the nicest relishes for supper or lunch, or for sand- 
wiches. Cuta good-sized piece from the thickest portion of a boiled ham, 
trim off the fat, grate the lean part, and putin the center of a platter; slice 
some tiny slips of the fat and place around the edge, together with some ten- 
der hearts of lettuce-heads, and serve for supper or lunch. 

To economize the scraps left from boiled ham, chop fine, add some of the 
fat also chopped, and put in a baking-plate, first a layer of bread-crumbs, 
then a layer of mixed fat and lean, then another layer of crumbs, and so on 
till all is used, putting a few bits of fat over the top; pour over #t a little 
water, or a dressing of some kind, and set in oven till a nice brown. This is 
delicious for breakfast, or for a ‘‘picked up dinner,’ after having made a 
soup from the bone, well cracked and simmered for three hours with a few 
sliced potatoes and rice, or dried corn and beans which have first been soaked 
and parboiled. In boiling hams, always select an old ham; for broiling, one 
recently cured. After boiling and skinning a ham, sprinkle well with sugar 
and brown in oven. 

THE CARE oF Fat anp Drippinas is as necessary in any family as the 
care of last year’s garden seeds or the ‘‘ Family Record.”’ Especially when 
much meat is used, there is a constant accumulation of trimmings of fat, 
drippings from meats, ete., which should be tried out once in two or three 
days in summer—in winter once a week will do. The fat which rises after 
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boiling beef, pork, and poultry, is used for shortening or frying. Cut up in 
small pieces, put in skillet, cover, try out slowly, stir occasionally, and skim 
well; add the cakes of fat saved from the top of meat liquor, slice a raw 
potato and cook in it to clarify it (some add a pinch of soda), strain all the 
clear part into a tin can or stone jar, or pour over drippings a quart of boil- 
ing water and strain through muslin or a fine sieve, let cool, take out the 
cake which forms on the top, scrape the refuse from the bottom, pour again 
into a skillet and heat until all the water is out, then pour into a jar, and 
you will find it very nice to use either alone or with butter and lard in fry- 
ing potatoes, doughnuts, etc. The leaf fat of mutton should always be tried 
out by itself, and used for chapped hands and such purposes. The fat 
which is not nice enough for any of the above uses, should be tried out and 
placed in a jar, kettle, or soft wood cask of strong lye, to which all soap 
grease should be consigned. Remember that the fat from boiling ham or 
from boiling meats with vegetables is never fit for cooking purposes, but 
Re should be thrown into the soap grease. After skinning and trimming the 
ti boiled ham, the fat which remains may be tried out and used for drippings, 
me and is as sweet as butter. Observe never to use for this soap grease lean 
meat or raw fat. Keep a stick with which to stir occasionally, and it will 
need but little boiling to make the best-of soft soap. 


Mother has many other valuable ideas on how to stop the numberless 
little ‘‘leaks,’’ which keep many a family in want, while a little care and 
economy in these minor details would insure a fair competency; but she 
thinks it better to have the ideas she has already given thoroughly digested 
before clogging them with others.. She says a neat clean home, a tidy table, 
and well cooked palatable meals, are safeguards against the evils of the ale- 
house, the liquor saloon, and the gambling-table. So that we may, with our 
frying-pans and soup-kettles, wage a mighty war against intemperance, for 
seldom is a well-fed man a drunkard; and thus our attempts at palatable and 
economical cooking may “kill two birds with one stone.”’ 

By the way, she has just taken up a paper from which she reads this item 
by Prof. Blot: ‘‘ Wasting is carried on so far and so extensively in American 
kitchens that it will soon be one of the common sciences.” ‘ Just as I told 
you,” says mother, as she folds her hands complacently together, looks down 
at the bright figures of the carpet, and repeats in her slow-measured way: 
“ After all, whether we save or spend, the life is more than meat, and the 
body more than raiment.” : 
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HOUSEKEEPING. 


Housekeeping, whatever may be the opinion of the butterflies of the period, 
is an accomplishment in comparison to which, in its bearing on woman’s relae 
tion to real life and to the family, all others are trivial. It comprehends 
all that goes to make up a well-ordered home, where the sweetest relations 


of life rest on firm foundations, and the purest sentiments thrive. It is an 
accomplishment that may be acquired by study and experiment, but the | 


young and inexperienced housekeeper generally reaches success only through — 
great tribulation. It ought to be absorbed in girlhood, by easy lessons taken — 
between algebra, music and painting. If girls were taught to take as much 
genuine pride in dusting aroom well, hanging acurtain gracefully, or crea 


a steak to a nicety, as they feel Paned they have mastered one of Mozart’s or 
Beethoven’s grand symphonies, there would be fewer complaining husbands _ 


and unhappy wives. The great lesson to learn is that work well-done is 


robbed of its curse. The woman who is satisfied only with the highest per- 


fection in her work, drops the drudge and becomes the artist. There is no~ 


dignity in slighted work ; but to the artist, no matter how humble his calling, 
belongs the honor whieh is inseparable from all man’s struggles after per- 
fection. No mother, who has the happiness of her daughter at heart, will 
neglect to teach her first the duties of the household; and no daughter who 
aspires to be queen at home and in her circle of friends, can afford to remain 


ignorant of the smallest details that contribute to the comfort, the peaceand 


the attractiveness of home. There is no luck in housekeeping, however it 


may seem. Every thing works by exact rule, and even with thorough knowl- 


edge, eternal vigilance is the price of success. There must be a place for 


every thing and every thing in its.place, a time for every thing and every thing 


in its time, and ‘‘ patience, patience,’? must be written in glowing capitals all. 
) p »P ) g gs 


over the walls. The reward issure. Your husband may admire your grace 
and ease in society, your wit, yourschool-day accomplishments of music and 
painting, but all in perfection will not atone for an ill-ordered kitchen, sour 
bread, muddy coffee, tough meats, unpalatable vegetables, indigestible pastry, 
and the whole train of horrors that result from bad housekeeping; on the 
other hand, success wins gratitude and attachment in the home circle, and 
adds luster to the most brilliant intellectual accomplishments 


One of the first ideas the young housekeeper should divest herself of is, that 


because she is able, or expects some time to be able, to keep servarts, it is 
therefore unnecessary to understand household Annies and to bear their 
responsibility. ‘‘Girls’’ are quick to see and note the ignorance or the i inca: 


pacity of the mistress of the house,-and few are slow to take whatever mei 
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vantage it brings them, but the capacity of a mistress at once establishes 
discipline. The model house should not be large, nor too fine and preten- 
tious for daily use. The mistress of many a fine mansion is the veriest 
household drudge. A great house, with its necessary retinue of servants, is 
notin keeping with the simplicity of a republic where trained servants are 


not known, and is seldom pleasant for the family or attractive to friends. 


Furniture should be selected for comfort rather than show. Most modern 
chairs put their occupants to torture, and throw them into attitudes any thing 
but graceful. Comfortablechairs should have broad seats, and a part at least, 
low seats for women and children. Nothing is more out of taste and “ shoddy” 
than to crowd rooms with furniture, no matter how rich or elegant it may 
be. Nor is it by any means necessary to have things in suites; variety is pref- 
erable, and each room, especially, should have an individuality of its own. 
Just now the ‘‘ Eastlake’ style is in high favor, and perhaps there is danger 
of too strong a reaction from the *‘modern styles,” most of which, however, 
are a hap-hazard collection of styles, without any unity of idea in them. 
The ‘ Eastlake’’ is, in the main, a protest against the falsehoods and shams 
of modern fine furniture, and so faritisa real reform. Ina table, for exam- 
ple, we usually have a foundation of pine, put together mostly with glue; 
this is covered with a veneer of mahogany, walnut, or other wood, and orna- 
mented with carvings, which may mean something or nothing, and which 
are glued to the work. In afew years the pineframework warps and shrinks 
out of shape, the veneer peels; the carving gets chipped, and the whole be- 
comes ‘‘shabby genteel.’? Eastlake and his followers would have the table 
honest, and be throughout what it appears to be on the surface, hence the 
table is made solid; and if a costly wood can be afforded—well; if not, take 
a cheaper wood, but let the table be just what it pretends to be; if braces or 
bars are needed for strength, let them show, and indicate why they are used; 
and if ornament is desirable, let it be worked in the material, and not glued 


on, A table of this kind will last, and may serve for several generations. 


Finding that our ancestors of a few centuries ago understood the matter of 
furniture better than the cabinet-makers of the present, Eastlake and the 
others reproduced many of the styles of bygone times, and with some dealers 
“ Hastlake’’ is used for antique. But the matter does not depend so much 
upou antiquity of style, as solidity, honesty, and appropriateness. Sets are 
made of plain woods, such as ash and walnut, inlaid with procelain tiles, and 
ornamented with old-fashioned brass rings and handles. They are valued at 


- from thirty to two hundred and fifty dollars. Bedroom sets of French and 
English walnut, with inlaid woods, gilt and bronze ornaments, and varie- 


gated marbles, are sold from thirty-five to fifteen hundred dollars. Parlor 


sets of rich, carved woods, and satin, damask, cashmere, brocade, and tapestry 


eoverings, etc., range in price from one hundred to twelve hundred dollars. 
Ebony cabinets inlaid with ivory and richly ornamented, are worth from 
two to eighteen hundred dollars. Mafquetry tables, work tables, library 
tables, Oriental chairs, lounges, easels, music racks, etc., of rich material 
and design, are valued at from ten to one hundred and fifty dollars. The 
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principal woods used are walnuts of various kinds, ash, bird’s-eye maple, 
satinwood and kingwood. Kingwood is almost crimson in color. Book- 
cases are of all prices from twenty to fourteen hundred dollars, and side- 
boards from: seventy-five to one thousand dollars. It is a good rule in select- 
ing furniture, not to buy any thing not actually needed, to buy the best of 
its kind, and to pay cash or not buy. Never get any thing because some one 
else has it, and do not be afraid to wait for bargains. Wise young house- 
keepers buy furniture in single pieces or small lots,-as they have means, 
rather than expend more than they can afford in entire sets, which are really 
less attractive. 

Carpets should, as a rule, be of small patterns. The stoves—if grates or 
fire-places are not used—should be of the kind that may be thrown open or 
closed at pleasure. If a furnace is used, great care must be taken that the 
rooms are not kept too hot in winter, and that there is most thorough venti- 


lation, as the health of the family depends as much on the quality of the air. 


they breathe as the food they eat. To waste heat is not so bad as to waste 
health and vigor, and fuel is always cheaper, on the score of economy, than 
doctors’ bills. In furnace-heated houses—and the furnace seems to be accepted 
as the best heater, though apparatus for steam and hot water seems likely to 
be so perfected as to supplant it by furnishing a milder and more agreeable 
heat, entirely free from noxious gases—there should always be grates or fire- 
places in living or sleeping rooms; and whenever the furnace heat is turned 
on, there should be a little fire, at least enough to start the column of air in 
the chimney and secure ventilation. It is a common mistake to buy too 
small a furnace or other heating apparatus. This ought to be ample for the 
coldest weather, so that ordinarily it need not be kept up to its full capacity. 
When a furnace is heated too hot, the little particles of dust afloat in the air 
are charred, and the air has a burnt flavor, as unwholesome as it is disagree- 
able. Without fire, chimneys are apt to draw down a current of cold air. 
If there are no grates or fire-places, do not rely on airing rooms from the 
_ halls, but throw open the windows and take in the outside air. This is 
especially necessary when a room is used as a study, or for an invalid. The 
air from the halls. although cold, isnot pure. House-plants will not thrive 
in furnace-heated houses where gas is burned, and human beings, especially 
the young and delicate, need quite as pure air as plants. Ina study, or 
other room much occupied, the windows may be dropped during meals, and 
the room warmed anew before it is needed again. There must also be plenty 
of sunlight, floods of it in every room, even if the carpets do fade; and the 
housekeeper must be quick to note any scent of decay from vegetables or 


meats in the cellar, or from slops or refuse carelessly thrown about the prem-_ 


ises. Many a case of fatal diphtheria or typhoid fever may be traced directly 
to the noxious vapors arising from decaying matter in a cellar, the outside of 
which is fair to look upon, while the parlors and living rooms are kept with 
perfect neatness. Such houses are whited sepulchers, and the inmates are 
- Soomed to pay the penalty of ignorance or carelessness. Every room must be 
cfeanand sweet. In sickness, care in all these respects must be doubled. In 
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damp and chill autumn and spring days, a little fire is comfortable morning 
and evening. The food for the family must be fresh to be wholesome, and it 
is economy to buy the best as there is less waste in it. No housekeeper ought 
to be satisfied with any but the very best cooking, without which the most 
wholesome food is unpalatable and distressing; and no considerations of 
economy should ever induce her to place on the table bread with the slightest 
sour tinge, cake or pudding in the least heavy or solid, or meat with the 
slightest taint. Their use means disease and costly doctor’s bills, to say noth- 
ing of her own loss of repute as an accomplished housekeeper. If children 
and servants do work improperly, she should quietly insist on its being done 
correctly, and in self-defense they will soon do it correctly without supervis- 
ion. Order and system mean the stopping of waste, the practice of economy 
and additional means to expend for the table and for the luxuries and ele- 
gancies of life—things for which money is well expended. It requires good 
food to make good muscle and good brain, and the man or woman who 
habitually sits down to badly cooked or scanty dinners, fights the battle of 
life at a great disadvantage. 


SWEEPING AND DUSTING. 


The sweeping and dusting of a room seems simple enough, but is best 
done systematically. ‘‘ Dusters,’’ made of old prints, with which to cover 
books, statuettes, and such articles as are difficult to dust, and larger ones 
to cover beds, are indispensable in sweeping and dusting. ‘‘Carpet sweepers”’ 
are only fit for daily use, when thorough work is not required, a thorough 
sweeping once or twice a week sufficing even the tidiest of housekeepers. 
Before sweeping open the blinds and let in the light, and open the windows 
if it is not storming or too windy. Look on the ceiling for cobwebs, and 
sprinkle the carpet over with moistened bran, salt, damp coffee-grounds, or 
tea-leaves. Clean the corners and edges with a sharp-pointed stick and stiff 
whisk-broom. Brush down with the feather-duster all picture-cords, frames, 
and curtains, and remove all cob-webs with a broom about which a towel has 
been pinned, going through all rooms before removing the towel; then clear 
one corner of furniture and begin sweeping toward the center with a short, 
light stroke, going slowly and carefully so as to raise no dust, and drawing, 
not pushing, the broom. The second time over, increase the length and force 
of the stroke, and the third, brush with long and vigorous strokes, using 
care as the dirt at the center of the room is approached. In this way it will 
take twenty minutes to sweep a large room, but it will be clean, and the car- 
pet will wear, bright and fresh, much longer than if the dirt were allowed to 
grind out the fabric. After the sweeping remove the ‘‘dasters” carefully, 
carrying them out of doors to shake, and rub, not simply wipe, off the 
furniture and other articles with a clean, soft, cotton cloth or an old silk 
handkerchief, or, better, a soft dusting-towel with fleecy surface which is sold 
expressly for this purpose, folding the dust in as it soils the cloth, and when 
it 1s filled with dust, shake thoroughly out of doors. Managed in this way, 
curtains, furniture and carpets will never be loaded with dust, but. will re- 
main bright, clean and fresh trom one year’s house-cleaning to another's, If 
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any spot of dust is too firmly fixed, wash in luke-warm soap-suds, and im- 
mediately rub dry with chamois-skin. If there is open-work carving, draw 
the cloth through, or dust with a paint-brush; and it will be found more con= 
venient to blow out some of the places which are difficult to reach, for which 
purpose a small pair of bellows may be used. To clean and dust a piano, 
use half a yard best canton-flannel with a nap free from all specks and grit, 
brushing lightly over to remove the dust; if there are finger-marks or spots, 
rub up and down over them, always keeping the nap next to the instrument. 
- Dust under the wires may be blown out with a pair of bellows. Keep the 
piano closed at night and in-damp weather; open on bright days, and if pose 
sible let the sun shine directly upon the keys, as the light will keep them 
from turning yellow. Tune every spring and fall. Asa last finishing touch 
to the rearranging of the parlor, leave late papers, magazines, a volume of 
. poetry, or a stereoscope and views, where they will be readily picked up by 
callers. 

THE SITTING-ROOM. 


The sitting-room should be the pleasantest, because most used, of all in the 
house. Do not put down a Brussels carpet here, because it is too hard to 
sweep and holds too much dust. To prevent moths under the carpets, grind 
black ‘pepper coarsely, mix with camphor-gum, and strew thickly about the 
edges and wherever they are to be found. To clean the oil-cloth, use warm 
water without soap, or, what is much better, milk and water. By keeping 

mats at the doors it will only be necessary to sweep the sitting-room thor- 
oughly once a week, but occasionally, when very dusty, it may be cleaned by 
setting a pail of cold water by the door, wet the broom in it, knock off the 
drops, sweep a yard or so, then wash the broom as before, and sweep again, 
being careful to shake all the drops off the broom, and not to sweep far ata 
time. If done with care the carpet will be very nicely cleaned, and the 
quantity of dirt in the water will be surprising. The water must be changed 
several times. Snow sprinkled on and swept off before it has had time to 
melt (be careful to have rooms cool), is also nice for renovating a soiled carpet. 
A scrap bag hung on the end of the sewing-machine, for storing all bits of 
cloth and rayelings, and ends of thread, will save much sweeping. In sum- 
mer, wire doors and mosquito-nettings in the windows will keep flies out, and 
at thesame time admit the air. Washing windows and wiping off doors once a 
week after sweeping, keeps all tidy. To remove finger-marks, which are con- 


stantly appearing on doors about the nobs, use a damp cloth assoon as they — 


are observed. 
THE BED-ROOM. 


The family bed-room should be on the first floor if possible, if the house 


is properly built and there is no dampness. Matting is better for the floor. 


than carpet, because freer from dust, and this is the room used in case of 


sickness. If made properly it will wear for several years. Canton mattings— 


are made on boats in pieces about two yards long, and afterward joined on 


shore into pieces of fifty yards. It is easy to see where these short pieces - 
are joined; after cutting into lengths, first sew these places across and across — 
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on the wrong side, then sew the breadths together and tack down like a 
carpet. Matting should never be washed with any thing except moderately- 
warmed salt and water, in the proportion of a pint of salt to a half pail of 
soft water. Dry quickly with a soft cloth. A bed-room matting should be 
washed twice during the season; a room much used, oftener. In this room 
there should be a medicine closet, high above the reach of children, where 
are kept camphor, hot drops, mustard, strips of old linen, etc., for sudden 
sickness or accident. There should also be a large closet, a part of which is 
especially set apart for children’s use, with low hooks where they may hang 
their clothes, a box for stockings, a bag for shoes, and other conveniences, 
which will help to teach them system and order. The bedding sheuld. be 
the best that can be afforded. The inner husks of corn make a good under- 
bed. Oat straw is also excellent. Hair mattresses are best and, in the end, 
most economical. Mattresses of Spanish moss are cheaper than hair, but 
soon mat down. Those made of coarse wool are objectionable at first on 
account of the odor, but are serviceable and less costly than hair. When 
the woven-wire bed is used, a light mattress is all that is needed; and this 
- combination makes the healthiest and best bed, because it affords the most 
complete exposure of the bedding to air. The best covering is soft woolen 
blankets. Comforters made of cotton should be used with great caution, as 
they need to be frequently exposed to sun and air. The best comforter is 
made of delaines, which may be partly worn, with wool instead of cotton 
quilted in. Beds are almost always made up too early. The thrifty house- 
keeper likes to have rooms put to rights in the morning, but it brings up the 
old adage of “the white glove”’ which ‘‘hides a dirty hand.’’’ The bed should 
lie open for several hours every morning, and at least once a week all the 
bedding should be thoroughly aired. . Air pillows in wind, but not in sun. 


THE GUEST-CHAMBER. 
The bed of the guest-chamber, as well as in all sleeping-rooms, should 
stand so that when one opens the eyes in the morning the light from the 
- window will not be directly upon them, as it is trying to weak eyes, and 
unpleasant to strong ones. Keep the bureau where the sun’s rays will never 
strike the mirror, and where it will not be heated by the stove, as either will 
granulate the amalgam. Chambers should always be provided with tran- 
-soms over the doors, and windows arranged so as to lower easily from the 
top. A light feather-bed, covered with a case like a pillow, may be either 
used over the mattress, or a comfort may be used over it, and the feather- 
beds under it. Tacked on the inside of the washstand-doors, two crotcheted 
-pockets are nice for bathing sponges, and there should be plenty of towels, 
especially of those coarse, rough ones which make a morning bath such a 
luxury. A broad oil-cloth in front of the washstand is also a protection to 
the carpet in bathing, and is needed when there is no bath-room up stairs, 


HOUSE-CLEANING. 
When mother earth summons the stirring winds to help clear away the 
dead leaves and winter litter for the coming grass and flowers, every house 
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keeper has a feeling of sympathy, and begins to talk of house-cleaning. ‘The 
first bright sunshine of spring reveals unsuspected dust and cobwebs, and te 
her imagination even the scrubbing-brushes and brooms seem anxious to 
begin the campaign. In northern latitudes it is best, however, not to begin 
too soon. Do not trust entirely to appearances, for spring is almost certain 
to break her promises of pleasant weather, and give us a good many days 
when it will be any thing but pleasant to sit shivering in a fireless room, 
while the children become unmanageable and husband growls. So for the 
sake of health, peace, and comfort, do not remove the stoves before the mid- 
dle of May. 

Devote a week, at least, to preparations. See that all needed repairs are 
made about the house, and have all necessary tools on hand and in good 
order. Provide lime for whitewashing, carpet-tacks, good soap, sawdust, 
carbolic acid, copperas, and spirits of ammonia. Have closets, bureau draw- 
ers, etc., all thoroughly renovated. Reorganize sewing-table, arrange bags 
for the odds and ends that have accumulated during the winter, having 
different ones for each article, and marking the outside in some way; for 
instance, for the button-bag, sew one on the outside, and so on. Put 
pieces of ribbon, velvet, lace, flowers, etc., in a box, and have it in readiness 
for the spring ‘“‘ fixing up.” While this renovating is being done, have ‘“‘the 
boys” cleaning the yard of the winter rubbish and debris, as this is far more 
important in asanitary point of view than inside house-cleaning. When you 
begin, do not upset all the house at once, driving your husband to distrac- 
tion, and the children to the neighbors. By cleaning one or two rooms at a 
time, and using a little womanly tact, the whole house may be renovated 
with little inconvenience. 

If you are a “lone woman”? you will need the help of one stout girl at the 
least, unless you are stouter than the average American woman, or your 
house is very small. Hire her at least the week before, so that she can get 
accustomed to the house and your way of doing work. Be sure you wash and 
iron every thing you can find that is soiled. Then, on Saturday, do an extra 
large baking, so you will have sufficient bread, cakes, etc., to do you the most 
of the next week. (Make Sunday truly a day of rest.) Then, on Monday, be 
up early; after breakfast leave the girl to wash the dishes, sweep, and put 
things in order up stairs, and you take a man and go to the cellar; first have 
every thing taken out of the cellar that does not actually belong there. The 
reason for cleaning the cellar first is, that it is generally left to the last when 
all are tired and nearly worn out, and is apt to get what is called a “lick and 
a promise.”” The cellar should be one of the most particular places about the 
house; therefore, do it first while fresh and strong. After all the surplus 
things are taken out, move the rest to one end, then give the end a good 
sweeping overhead, down the sides and under foot. Every particle of vege- 
table remnants should be removed, and the spot which may have been moist- _ 
ened by their presence thoroughly swept, and, if necessary, it should be _ 
scrubbed or sprinkled over with copperas water to sweeten it and to prevent 
malarial exhalations Boxes, barrels, etc., should be removed into fresh — 
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localities in the cellar, so that the places which have gatherd de.vyuess 
beneath them may become dry. All the gatherings of earth from stered 
vegetables, and all the bits and shreds of things that grow, must be cleared 
away, or they will become dangerous enemies when exhalations that always 
rise from such things upon heated days shall find their way up into sleeping 
apartments to poison the family with malarial gases. (The cellar should 


always be aired as early as possible after the intense cold is gone, and all 


summer long too much fresh air can not reach its dim recesses.) 

Now wash the windows, and then whitewash every nook and corner with 
common whitewash made yellow with copperas. Don’t be saving, and all 
vermin will bid your cellar a long ‘‘ good-bye.”” Now move the things back 
to that end and treat the other end the same way; when all is done, dust or 
wash out all boxes, barrels, etc., and return to their places, which should b¢ 
arranged as handily as possible. Carry out all trash, wash down the steps, 
and you are ready to leave the door and windows open and go to the garret, 
Open the windows, gather up all papers and place in a box; next, if rags are 
lying around, pick them up and sort them, putting in sacks (paper sacks are 
best for woolen; if not torn, will keep out moths), tie each sack with a strip 
like the rags it contains, clean up all other trash and take down to burn, if 
of no other account. Now sweep good overhead, hang up sacks and other 
articles, sweep floor, moving all boxes, trunks, and bundles, then wash floor 
up lightly, just to remove the dust. If you have seen any signs of mothg 
they must be attended to, as they will be in the cracks of the floor; it is ne 
use to try to get rid of them down stairs while the garret is kept for a breed: 
ing house. Benzine is sure death to moths, but do not use it if there is fir¢ 
in the house near, for it is very dangerous. If no fire, sprinkle the floor freely 


with it. The odor will soon escape at the open windows. Or take common 


Jamp-oil and wash the floor all over; it “smells loud,” but will all be gone 
in about two days and so will the moths. Now wash down the steps (other 
wood-work and windows should have been washed before the floor was), and 
you are done. The time taken will be in accordance with the size of the 
rooms and number of things to handle. Now for the bed-rooms. If there is 
a hall, move all the furniture out in it from the rooms, and put the bed out 
to sun. (Never clean house except in sunny weather; if cloudy in the morn. 
ing, try to put it off till clear weather.) 

Take down all pictures, ornaments, etc.; clean them and put them away 


jn the closets. Clothes, carpeting, and ‘“trumpery”’ stowed away, must be 


thoroughly dusted and aired in sunshine and wind. Take up carpet, fold it 
up by lifting one side, carrying it over to the other, and laying it down care- 
fully, thus preventing straw and dust getting on the upper side. Carry it 
out and lay it on the grass or hang it on a clothes-line and beat it on the 
wrong side with canes—taking care that the canes have no sharp points. 
Then spread the carpet out and sweep well on the right side. There is more 
art in sweeping a carpet than a novice is apt to suppose. An old broom 
should never be used, and a new one should be kept especially for the cam 
pets. Wii. Brussels and velvet carpeting there are two ways to the pile, just 
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as in velvet, and they should always be swept with the pile. If a carpet ig 
swept against the grain, it soon looks rough and scratched up. Wash out all 
grease spots with a little gall soap and clean water, after the dust is entirely 
beaten out. Take one or two pails of sawdust, wet thoroughly and scatter 
well over the floor; a very little dust will arise when you sweep it off, and it 
will not be necessary to clean the floor before washing wood-work and win- 
dows. If you can not get sawdust, use moist earth instead. 

Wash and polish the windows, and if the walls are hard-finish, they may 
be washed off lightly with soap-suds, and wiped dry. Wash wood-work and 
floors with hot soap-suds, and rinse with strong, hot brine, or hot water with 
a strong mixture of cayenne pepper in it, to drive out mice, rats, aud other 
vermin. Now take some clean old calico and put around a new broom and 
rub down every part of the paper; if it gets dirty, get a clean one, and wash 
that ready for the next room. If well rubbed, will make the paper look 
clean and bright. If new paper is needed or whitewash overhead, it is better 
to hire a man who makes that his daily work. The great secret of good floor- 
washing is never to do the whole room with the same water; change it two 
or three times in a small room, and more frequently in a large room. After 

washing, wipe with a flannel, wringing it frequently. In washing wood- 
work, do not slop water enough about to run a mill, for it can be done just 
as well without making any slop. Do not use soap if the paint is good; with 
rain-water, a soft rag, and a brush if there are any fancy moldings, give it 
time to soak, and you will find all dirt comes off, leaving the paint looking ~ 
like new. Glass should be washed, wiped nearly dry, and finished with tissue 
paper. (Always save tissye paper for that purpose.) In washing the floor, 
do not forget the closets. If moths are in them, use benzine on the floor; 
also sprinkle the voom floor with benzine, remembering that there must be 
no fire. When floor is dry, blow cayenne pepper into every crack and 
crevice, using a small pair of bellows for the purpose. 

Now we are ready to go to the next room the same way. Then return to 
number one and put the carpet down. A carpet wears better if put down 
well, and it is better to have it done by experienced persons when the expense. 
can be afforded and such help can be had. Moth-proof carpet lining is best, 
but several thicknesses of newspaper come next as a carpet preserver. The 
printer’s ink is an excellent moth preventive, and the newspapers keep the 
carpet from rubbing on the boards. The good old-fashioned way of putting 
under good clean rye or oat straw is again in favor, for the reason that dust, 
so destructive to them, will pass through both carpet and straw to the floor. 
Begin at one corner, ang nail down one of the sides at the cut ends of the 
breadths, continuing round the selvage side, and stretching it evenly and 
firmly without straining the fabric. When two sides are nailed, take next 
the other selvage side. The last side will require the most stretching in order 
to get rid of puckers. 

For stair carpets, make a pad of coarse cotton cloth, nearly as wide as the 
carpet, and the full length of the stairs; fill with two or three layers of 
cotton-batting, sewed across to stay itabout nine inches between seams. This 
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is best because not displaced so easily as paper. Have half a yard more 
carpeting than is needed in order to turn the carpet upside down, and 
change the positions of the places where the edge of the steps make a 
mark. When the carpet is new, leave it uncovered, and put down stair 
cloth after it begins to show wear. Linen over-carpet in the summer is 
both cool and pleasant; besides, it helps to keep away moths. After being 
swept and laid down on the floor, the carpet should be wiped. Have two 
pails, one of clean soap-suds, the other with lukewarm water, a clean flannel 
cloth, and two clean, coarse towels. Take the carpet by breadths, wring the 
flannel out of the lukewarm water angl hold it so that you can turn and use 
it up and down three or four times on the same place. Rub both with and 
against the grain as hard as if you were scrubbing the floor, then throw 
the flannel into soap-suds, and rub the carpet dry with one of the dry 
towels. If you leave the carpet wet, the dust will stick to it and it will 
smell sour and musty. Wash the flannel clean in the soap-suds, wring it 
out of the warm water and proceed as before. If the carpet is very dirty 
or has much green in it, use fresh ox-gall in the lukewarm water in the 
proportion of a quart of gall to three quarts of water, and rub the carpet 
dry as already directed. This rubbing a carpet raises the pile and freshens 
the colors. When the carpet is nicely down and swept the room is ready 
for its customary furniture, unless the more thorough renovation of kalso- 
mining and painting is to follow the cleaning. Before replacing, every 

article should be thoroughly cleaned, every button and tuft of the uphol- 
- stered goods receiving its share of attention from the furniture-brush. 
Sofas and chairs should be turned down and whipped then carefully 
’ brushed, and all dust wiped off with a clean cloth slightly damped. Clean 
the pictures and hang them back. If photo or engraving, and dust under 
the glass, take them out and rub off with a clean cloth. Clean the glass by 


washing in weak ammonia water and wiping dry. If gilt frames, wash with . 


a little flour of sulphur and rain-water; if rosewood or other dark wood 
and varnished, rub with furniture polish made as follows: Alcohol, eight 


_ ounces, linseed oil (raw) eight ounces, balsam fir, one-half ounce, acetic 
-» ether, one-half ounce. Dissolve the fir in the alcohol, then add the others 


and apply with a flannel cloth, and rub until dry. If oiled (not var- 
nished), rub with a cloth wrung out of lamp (kerosene) oil and they will 
look like new. Go over all the furniture with the above polish or oil, accord- 
ing as they are oiled or varnished. If ever troubled with bed bugs, go over 
every part good with lamp-oil. Clean all the other rooms the same way, 
leaving the hall until the last. Wash the oil-cloth with water in which 
some borax is dissolved, and wipe with a cloth wrung out of sweet milk. 
Follow the above directions for the rooms down stairs; do not have more 
than two rooms torn up at once. Clean out all moths as you go, for they 
will soon ruin carpets, chairs, sofas, etc., if not killed. Polish the furniture 
as above, and do not raise any dust where it is fora fewdays. Ink stains can 
be taken out with oxalic acid. Wash in cold water, then in a solution of 


chloride of lime, than in water again; if white goods, warm them up in ~ 
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salted milk, let them lie some time, and then wash in water. In cleaning 
paint, use water in which ammonia has been added, till it feels slippery, or 
use fine whiting—to be had at the paint or drug-stores. Take a flannel 
dipped in warm water, squeezed nearly dry; dip this in the whiting, and Re, 
rub the paint with it; then wash off with warm water. For windows, use 
either of the above, or Indexical soap. For the natural wood, or grained 

work, use clear water and wipe off quickly, or, cold tea. 

Paint can be taken off where not wanted, with turpentine. Apply with 
a sponge, after a little time it will rub off; if cloth, rub between the hands ae a 
and it will crumble off. White spots can be taken off varnished furniture Hat: 
by rubbing with a'rag wet with spirits of camphor. i mie 

It should be remembered that ammonia, especially the stronger kinds, is 
dangerous, a few drops being enough to injure a person. When used for 
cleansing purposes is should be handled with great care, that the gas 
which is given off freely in a warm room, be not breathed in large quan- 
tites, and do injury to the delicate lining of the nose and mouth. Benzine  —— 
is a liquid, in the handling of which much caution should be exercised. It Bites 
is very volatile, and its vapor, as Well as the liquid itself, inflammable. When a 
employed for removing grease, or other stains, from clothing, gloves, etc., 
it should never be used at night, nor at any other time near the fire. 
Alcohol must also be used with great care, especially at night. 

When the kitchen is cleaned, all the bake-pans, sauce-pans, tin-kettles, etc., 
should be plunged into a boiler filled with strong soda water; or, add to bleak ey 
hot water some of the following fluid, which you have already prepared, as mae 
follows: One pound of sal-soda, one-half pound stone lime, five quarts soft Os 
water; boil a short time in copper or brass kettle, stirring occasionally; let 
settle, then pour off the clear fluid into a stone jug, and cork for use. After 
this, they are really purified, even if they are not scoured with sand, sapolio, 
or whatever burnishing material happens to be a favorite with the housewife. 
This process of cleaning the pots and pans is often performed by the tidy 
housewife, but it is especially appropriate at the time when the whole house 
is being purified of its half year’s accumulation of soiling. A kitchen 
should have a painted wall that can be washed with a scrub-brush and 
water, or it should be whitewashed with lime. To clean the kitchen, kettle- 
closets and pantry, is usually the greatest dread of the spring campaign, but 
it need not be if the formalities of boiling the tins is going on while the walls 
and shelves are being scrubbed. Papers should be cut and fitted to the clean 
shelves. Try to have wire screens at all outside doors and all windows, and 
the one leading from the kitchen to the dining room, also the lower half of REI 
all windows. Keep plenty of husk mats and foot-scrapers at the doors, and aR =" 
learn to stop and use them. Have a place for every thing and always put it 
there; it will save work. Do not work so hard as to make youself sick; 
better be a little dirty than have a spell of sickness. A kitchen and pantry 
need cleaning several times in a year, heine ’ used the most and should be 
kept the cleanest. . 4 
_ Sinks, drains, and all places that become sour or impure, should be he 
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eleansed with carbolic acid and water. This, or some other good disinrectaat, 
should be kept in every house, and used frequently in warm weather. An- 
other good disinfectant is copperas; ten cents’ worth, dissolved in water, will 
deodorize your sink and other bad smelling places about the buildings. 
Probably there is nothing better for the purpose than copperas; it possesses 
no bad odor. Do not place carbolic powder boxes, nor sprinkle chloride of 
lime, etc., where your drain openings exist, merely to distract your nose’s 
attention from the sewer gas, which is issuing from some leaking pipe or 
choked trap; by so doing you but ignore nature’s warning, that like the 
premonitory smoke and rumblings of a volcano, advises you of the eruption 
of the disease to come. . While house-cleaning, brighten up old furniture by 
rubbing well with kerosene oil; should it be marred or bruised, use the 
‘‘Magic Furniture Polish’’ page 385. Take bedsteads to pieces, and saturate 
every crevice with strong brine; nothing is better to purify and cleanse, or 
to destroy bed-bugs. To clean mirrors, take clean warm rain-water, and 
putin just enough spirits of ammonia to make it feel slippery. If very 
dirty, rinse, if not, wipe dry and you will be surprised at the effect. Do 
not polish stoves until fall if you are going to put them away during the 
summer, but to keep them or any iron utensils from rustiug, rub over 
with kerosene. When polishing, six or eight drops of turpentine added to 
blacking for one stove, brightens it and makes it easier to polish. To re- 
move mortar and paint from windows, rub spots of mortar with hot, 
sharp vinegar; or, if nearly fresh, cold vinegar will loosen them. Rub the 
paint spots with camphene and sand. To remove spots from gray marble 
hearths rub with linseed oil. 

Fall house-cleaning deserves no less attention, except that white- washing 
and painting can best be done in the mild days of spring, when the house 
may be thrown open to wind and sunshine. The best time is in the 

constant weather of October; and before beginning, all the dirty and heavy 
work for the winter, such as getting in coal and wood, should be com- 
pleted, and the cellar made clean and sweet. 


PROTECTION AGAINST MOTHS. 

During the week before the ‘‘siege’’ of house-cleaning in spring or fall, 
flook over all garments and articles to be put away, mend, remove all grease 
‘spots if possible. An effective mode for cleansing is toa table-spoon ammonia 
add a tea-cup boiling water; when cool enough saturate a piece of the goods 
orasponge with it and rub the spot briskly, rinse with a clean cloth and 
fresh water, rubbing as before. Shape the garment with the hands so that 
the wet part will neither be stretched or shrunken; dry in the air or by a 
sunny window. If not out repeat process:being careful to rub the goods with 
the nap, then beat with a limber cane and place on the line in the wind and 
sun fora day. Towards evening, before dampness finds its way into them, 
fold them up with pulverized camphor, cut tobacco or cedar chips, lay in 
their wrinkles, wrap them in newspaper, carefully tie and label them, and 
they are ready for the closet shelves. Or, have fixed a trunk, box, or chest 
that is thoroughly cleaned, and lay an old sheet, that has, however, no holes 
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in it, in this receptacle, so that the middle of the sheet is parallel with the 
bottom of the box. Lay the heaviest garment at the bottom with a plentiful 
supply of gum camphor in bits the size of a hickory-nut, or cedar shavings, 
strewn upon each garment; when the box is filled strew camphor or cedar 
shavings on top of the last garment, and all around the edges, and fold and 
pin the sheet over so that all of the edges lap over each other. Close the 
box, and set in closet in some part of the house which is frequented often 
during the warm weather, for the presence of any animated object is certain 
to disturb the moth. Always clear out all closets and trunks early in the 
spring. Wash witha sponge dipped in a mixture of ammonia and alcohol. 
Every thing the closets or trunks contain should be shaken and well aired. 

Sometimes a heavy carpet, in aroom seldom used, is not taken up at house- 
cleaning time. In this case lay a cloth along the edge of the carpet and pass 
slowly over it with a hot flat-iron. This will kill moths and their eggs. If 
moths are discovered in a carpet at a time when it is inconvenient to take it 
up, they may be killed in the same way. A carpet, particularly if turned 
under at edges, should not be left down longer than one year, even if not 
much used. ‘ 

All moths work in the dark, hence clothing, furs or carpets exposed to the 
light are not in so much danger as when put away in the dark. The worms 
are torpid and do not work during the cold of the winter. Early in the 
spring they change into chrysalids, and again in about three weeks they 
transform into winged moths, when they fly about the house during the 
evening until May or June.. Then they lay their eggs, always in dark places, 
and immediately after die. The eggs, which are too small to be detected with 


the naked eye, hatch out in about two weeks, and the young worms immedi- 


ately proceed to work. | 
Furs should not be worn late in the season. They should be combed care- 


fully with a dressing-comb, beaten and aired (but not in the hot sun), sprink- 
led with camphor gum, and wrapped in linen, sewed up, and then put in a 
paper bag. Newspaper is not strong enough; brown wrapping paper is 
better. Paper boxes may be used, but should be pasted securely so nothing 
can enter. Cedar chests will effectually keep out moths, but few are so forte 
unate as to possess these. Any article of fur, which has previously bees 
troubled with moths, should be opened and examined in July, to make surt 
no moth is harbored in them, despite the precautions taken. This process 
pursued resolutely year after year, will keep a house almost, if not entirelt 
free, from the moth, and save much destruction and annoyance. 

In the country remote from drug-stores, many housekeepers use the dried 
leaves of sage, thyme, spearmint and other highly scented herbs. These are 
gathered after the housewife has laid in a'l she may require for cooking and 
medicinal purposes, are tied in bunches and dried, and then laid among the 
slothes in the large wooden chest; or a pole is laid from rafter to rafter, and 
the clothing is hung over this, ard casings of calico or old cotton quilts are 
carefully pinned around each garment, the bunches of herbs being alse 
pinned at intervals about the clothing. 
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KALSOMINING. 

If papering and painting, or kalsomining are to be done, do the last named 
first. Wash ceiling that has been smoked by the kerosene lamp, witha strong 
solution of soda. Fill all cracks in the wall with a cement made of one part 
water to one part silicate of potash mixed with common whiting. Put it in 
with a limber case-knife if you have notrowel. In an hour, after it has set. 
scrape off the rough places, and after kalsomining no trace of the crack will 
appear. For the wash, take eight pounds whiting and one-fourth pound white 
glue; cover glue with cold water over night, and heat gradually in the morp: 
ing until dissolved. Mix whiting with hot water, add the dissolved glue ané 
stir together, adding warm water until about the consistency of thick cream. 
Use a kalsumine brush, which is finer than a white-wash brush, and-leaves the 
‘work smoother.. Brush in, and finish as you go along. If skim-milk is 
used instead of water, the glue may be omitted. 


PAINTING. 

If painting has been required, a patient endurance of a sufficient number 
of drying days must be given-over to this process. The smell of the turpen- 
tine will be very much diminished, and the unwholesomeness of paint almost 
destroyed, by placing in the apartments, and in the adjoining sleeping-rooms, 
several wash-bowls or pails filled with cold water. In the morning the top 
of the water will exhibit the material which it has absorbed, and which those 
who were breathing the same air would have taken into their systems. If but 
one coat of paint is to be placed npon an apartment, all the wood should be 
carefully washed with strong sal-soda water, and dried before painting it, to re- 
move any oily or dingy spots that would otherwise soon show through a 
single layer of either white or color. 

Any woman of a mechanical turn of mind can paint a room, buying the 
paint ready mixed. While painting keep the room well ventilated and eat 
acid fruits. When done, any spatterson the glass may be removed by the 
application of a mixture of equal parts of ammonia and turpentine, washed 
off with soap-suds. To polish the glass, wash in warm water. wipe with a soft 
cloth, put alittle whiting on the center of the pane, and rub with chamois- i 


ékin or a soft cloth. 
ie PAPERING. 


In papering a hard-finished wall, a thin solution of white glue should be 
first applied with a white-wash brush. To make the paste, sift the four, add 
one ounce pulverized alum to every pound of flour, mix it smoothly with 
cold water, and pour over it gently but quickly boiling water, stirring mean- 
time constantly. When it swells and turns vellow it is done, but is not to be 
used until cool, and may be kept for some time withont spoiling. Or, for 
paste, clear corn starch is sometimes used, made vrecisely as made for starch- 
ing clothes. It is well to use a small quantity of carbolic acid in it, as a pre- 
caution against vermin. A thin paste of wheat, or what is better, rye flour, 
is, however, very good for any thing except the most delicate papers. The 
wall should be smooth. and if very smoky or greasy in spots, it should be 
washed with weak lye or soap-suds. Trim the paper close to the pattern oa 
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one side. A pair of long shears is best for the purpose—allowing the roll to 
lie on the floor, and rolling up again on the lap as fast as trimmed. Provide 
a board wider than the paper, and a little longer than a single breadth when 
eut. Cut all the full breadths that will be required for the room, matching 
as you cut, and saving remnants for door and window spaces. Begin at 
the right hand and work to the left. The breadths may be laid one on 
another on the board, the top one pasted with a good brush, the top 
turned down, bringing the two pasted sides together, a foot or two from 
the other end. Carefully adjust the top to its place, gently pressing it 
with soft towels, first down the middle of the breadth and then to each edge. 
In turning acorner, paste only that part which belongs to one side, fasten 
it in place, and then paste and adjust the rest. The border may be tacked 
on; No. 4 tacks will not be visible at the top of a room, and it may be re- 
moved when the ceiling needs whitening. In selecting paper avoid contrasts 
in colorsand large staring patterns, as they are out of taste and tiresome 
to the eye. Choose rather neutra! tints and colors that harmonize and blend 
agreeably together, and with the general tone of carpets and furniture. 
Even with a bare floor and plain wooden chairs, the effect of a soft-tinted 
paper gives a vastly different impression than if the wall is disfigured 
with glaring figures and contrasting colors. If ceilingsare low, heighten the 
appearance by a figure which runs perpendicularly through the wall-paper; 
the effect produced is very deceptive—the ceiling appearing much higher 
than itreally is. Wall-paper is half a yard wide, and about eight yards to 
the roll, so that it is easy to estimate the quantity needed. It is wise al- 
ways to get one extra roll for repairs. After papering a room build no fire 
in it until dry. : 
GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. 


On Monday, wash: Tuesday, iron: Wednesday, bake and scrub kitchen 
and pantry: Thursday, clean the silver-ware, examine the pots and kettles, 
and look after store-room and cellar: Friday, devote to general sweeping 
. and dusting: Saturday, bake and scrub kitchen and pantry floors, and pre- 
pare for Sunday. When the clothes are folded off the frame after ironing, 
examine each piece to see that none are laid away that need a button or a 
stitch. Clean all the silver on the last Friday of each month, and go 
through each room and closet to see if things are kept in order and nothing 
going to waste. Have the sitting-room tidied up every night before retir- 
ing. Make the most of your brain and your eyes, and let no one dare tell 
you that you are devoting yourself to alow sphere of action. Keep cool 
and self-possessed. Work done quietly about the house seems easier. 4 
slamming of oven doors, and the rattle and clatter of dishes, tire and be- 
wilder every body about the house. Those who accomplish much in house- 


keeping—and the same is true of every other walk in life—are the quiet 
workers, 





SILVER-WARE, when set away, keeps best wrapped in blue tissue-paper. 
Rartny Days.—Make the house as bright and sunshiny as possible. 
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To Prevent Hinces CreaAkine.—Rub with a feather dipped in oil. 

To Drive orr FieAs.—Sprinkle about bed a few drops of oil of lavender. 

Rep Ants.—A small bag of sulphur kept in a drawer or cupboard will 
drive away red ants. 

Icy Wrypows.—Windows may be kept free from ice and polished by 
rubbing the glass with a sponge dipped in alcohol. 

To Destroy CocKROACHES, ETC.—Sprinkle the floor with -hellebore at 


night. They eat it and are poisoned. 


Lost CHILDREN.—Label children’s hats with the name and ba of resi- 
dence so that, if lost, they may be easily restored. 

Parcers.—When parcels are brought to the’ house, fold ee and put 
away in drawer, and roll the string on a ball kept for the purpose. 

Soap.—It is a great saving to have bars of soap dry. It should be ponent 


by the quantity. 


To PREVENT Parts From SHRINKING.—Saturate pails and tubs with gly- 
cerine, and they will not shrink. 
To Keep Frizs orr Girt Framus.—Boil three or four onions in a pint’ ‘of 


- water and apply with a soft brush. 


To REMovE OLD Putry rrom Winpdow-FRAMES.—Pass a red-hot poker slowly 
over it, and it will come off easily. - 

To SorreNn Harp WarteEeR.—Hard water becomes nearly soft by boiling.” A 
piece of chalk will soften hard spring-water. 

PRovIDE oN SATURDAY FoR Monpay, so as not to take up the fire with 
cooking, or time in running errands on  washing- day. 

To Sorren CistTERN-WATER.—Cistern-water that has become hard from 
long standing, can be softened by adding a little borax. 

To Destroy THE SMELL OF FRESH Paint.—Sprinkle hay with water in which 
chloride of lime has been mixed, and place on floor. 

“Ants AND InsxEcts.—Dissolve two pounds alum in three quarts water. Ap- 
Ay with a brush while hot to every crevice where vermin harbor. 

To Ciean Curomos.—Dampen a linen rag slightly and go over them gently. 
If the varnish has become defaced, cover with a thin mastic varnish. 

Coat ASHES make excellent garden walks. They become very hard by use 
and no weeds or grass will grow through them. 

To CLEANSE A SponcEe.—By rubbing a fresh lemon thoroughly into a 
soured sponge and rinsing it several times in lukewarm water, it will become 
as sweet as when new. 

To ReMovE GREASE Spots FROM CARPETS.—Cover spots with flour dud 
then pin a thick paper over; repeat the process several times, each time 
brushing off the old flour into a dust-pan and putting on fresh. 

Menpine.—Never put away clean clothes without examining every piece 
to see if they are in any way out of order. Stockings, particularly, should 
be carefully darned. 

Harp WHITEWASH.—Ten cents worth of kalsomine, five cents worth of 
glue dissolved in warm water, two quarts of soft soap, and bluing. This will 


do for halls closets, fences, ete. 


Bap SmeEtis.—Articles of clothing, or of any other character, which have 
become impregnated with bad-smelling substances, will be freed from them 
by burying for a day or two in the ground. Wrap up lightly before burying. 

CEMENT FoR Cu1NA.—ToO a thick solution of gum arabic add enough plaster 


' of parts to form a sticky paste; apply with a brush, and stick edges to- 


gether. 

SHEETs.—When sheets are beginning to wear in the middle, sew the sel- 
ae sides together and rip open the old seam, or tear in two and hem the 
sides. 

To Make Artiricrat Corau.—Melt together four parts yellow résin and 
one part vermilion. Dip twigs, cinders, or stones in this, and when dry they 
will look like coral. 

To Sew CARPET-RAGS ON A Macuine.—Make the stitch short, run it ob- 
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liquely across he rags where they are to be joined, and sew a good many 
before cutting the thread. 

A Rustic Frame.—A neat rustic frame for pictures may be made of cat- 
- tail rods. Hide the corners where they are joined with ivy, or a vine made 
of leather-leaves or-handsome autumn leaves and the berries of bitter-sweet. 

To Destroy WEEDs IN WALKs.—Boil ten pounds stone-lime, five gallons | 
water and one pound flour of sulphur, let settle, pour off clear part, and 
sprinkle treely upon the weedy walks. 

To Menp Try.—Scrape the tin about the hole free from grease and rust, rub 
on a piece of resin until a powder lies about the hole, over it lay a piece of 
solder, and hold on it a hot poker or soldering iron until it melts. 

To Remove GREASE rRom Woop BEFoRE Paintine.—Whitewash the spots 
over night, and wash it off in the morning. When dry, the paint will stick, 
Slaked lime laid on the spots and wet a little, will do as well as whitewash. 

To Ciean HeEARTHS.—Soapstone or sandstone hearths are cleaned by 
washing in pure water, then sprinkling with powdered marble or soapstone, — 
and rubbing with a piece of the stone as large as a brick, and having at 
least one flat surface. 

LIGHTNING CREAM FoR PAINT oR CLoTHES.—Four ounces white castile 
soap, four of ammonia, two of ether, two of alcohol, one of glycerine; cut the 
soap fine, dissolve in one quart of soft water over the fire, and when dissolved 
add the other ingredients. 

KEROSENE AND CarPEetTs.—When so unfortunate as to spill kerosene oil or 
other grease on a carpet, sprinkle buckwheat flour (wheat flour will do) 
lightly over it until it is completely covered, and let it le without disturb- 
ing it for a week; brush off, and there will be no trace of oil left. 

Macro Furniture Poutsn.—Half pint alcohol, half ounce resin, half 
ounce gum-shellac, afew drops analine brown; let stand over night and ada 
three-fourths pint raw linseed oil and half pint spirits turpentine; shake well 
before using. Apply with cotton flannel, and rub dry with another cloth. 

To Hane Picrures.—The cheapest and best material with which to 
hang pictures is copper wire, of a size proportioned to the weight of the 
picture. When hung, the wire is scarcely eance and its strength and 
durability is wonderful. 

Lamp-wicks.—Tlo insure a good light, wicks must be changed often, ag 
they soon become clogged, and do not permit the free passage of the ‘oil, 
Soaking wicks in vinegar twenty-four hours before placing in lamp insures a 
clear flame. Felt wicks are best. 

To Temper LAMP CHIMNEYS.—Lamp chimneys and glass-ware for hot 
water are made less liable to brake by putting in cold water, bringing slowly 
to boiling point, boiling for an hour, and allowing to cool before removing 
from water. 

FurRNITURE PoxisH.—One and:a half ounces each alcohol and butter of 
antimony, one-half ounce muriatic acid, eight ounces of linseed-oil, one. 
half pint vinegar. Mix cold. This has ‘been tried for twelve years and ha 
been regularly sold for $10. 

A CHeap Carpet.—Make a cover for the floor of the cheapest cotton cloth, 
Tack it down like a carpet, paper it as you would a wall with paper re- - 
sembling a carpet in figures, let it dry, varnish with two coats of varnish, and 
with reasonable usage it will last two years. 

Menpine Puasrer or Paris.—Gum shellac makes an excellent strong 
cement for joining broken pieces together, and is more covenient than glue. 
The shellac should be flowed upon the surfaces to be joined, firmly pressed 
together, and carefully set away for about one hour. 

To Make Rac Rues.—Cut rags and sew hit and miss, or fancy striped as 
you choose; use wooden needles, round, smooth, and pointed at one end, of 
any convenient length. The knitting is done back and forth (like old fash- 
ioned suspenders), always take off the first stich.— Anna F. Hisey. 

To CLEAR CISTERN WaTER.—Add two ounces powdered alum and two 
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ounces borax to a twenty barrel cistern of rain-water that is blackened or 
oily, and in a few hours the sediment will settle, and the water be clarihed 
_ and fit for washing and even for cooking purposes. 

To MAKE O1L-CLortHs MoRE DuRABLE.—Before or after putting down new . 
oil-cloths, put on one or two coats of linseed-oil with a brush, and when 
thoroughly dry, add one or two coats of varnish. This makes the cloth 
softer and much more durable.—Miss Eva Evans, Delaware. 

To Keep Icr-watrEr.—Make a hat-shaped cover of two thicknesses of 
strong brown paper with cotton-batting quilted between, large enough to 
drop over and completely envelop the pitcher. This prevents the warm air 
from coming in contact with the pitcher, and the ice will last a long time. 

To Sweep A Rac-Carpet.—Set a pail of water outside the door and dip the 
broom in it, shaking the water off, so there will be no wet streaks on the car- 
pet; sweep but a small portion, and then dip the broom again; in this way 
the dust is taken up in the broom, instead of being sent whirling through 
the air. 

To Srart A FIRE IN DAMP, STILL WEATHER.—Light a few bits of shavings 
or paper placed upon the top of grate; thus by the heated air’s forcing itself 
into the chimney and establishing there an upward current, the room is 
kept free from the gas and smoke which is so apt to fill it, and the fire can 
then be lighted from below with good success. 

Purtine AwAY CLotHEs.—Before putting away summer or winter clothes, 
mend, clean, brush, shake well, fold smoothly, sprinkle gum-camphor, on 
every fold, and on the bottom of trunks or closets (unless cedar chests are 
used). Fine dresses, cloaks, etc., should be wrapped in towels or sheets by 
themselves, and placed in the tray or a separate apartment of the trunk. 

CEMENT FoR ATTACHING METAL TO GLAss.—Mix two ounces of a thick 
solution of glue with one ounce of linseed-oil varnish, and half an ounce 
of pure spirits of turpentine; boil the whole together in a close vessel. After 
it lias been applied to the glass and metal, clamp together for two or three 
days till dry. 

CanE CHArIR-Bottoms.—To clean and restore the elasticity of cane chair- 
bottoms, turn the chair bottom upward, and with hot water and a sponge 
wash the cane; work well, so that it is well soaked; should it be dirty use 
soap, let it dry well in the air, and it will be as tight and firm as new, pro- 
vided none of the canes are broken. 

To PastE PAPER on Tin.—Make athin paste of gum-tragacanth and water, » 
to which add a few drops of oilof vitriol. Mix a pound each of transparent 
glue and very strong vinegar, one quart alcohol, a small quantity of alum, 
and dissolve by means of a water-bath. This is useftl for uniting horn, 
pearl, shell, and bone. 

To CrLEean O1L-CLotus.—Take a pail of clean, soft, lukewarm water, a nice, . 
soft piece of flannel, wash the oil-cloth and wipe very dry so that no drop of 
water is left to soak in and rot the fabric. After washing and drying, if a 
cloth is rung out of a dish of skim-milk and water, and the oil-cloth is rubbed 
over with this, and then again well dried, the freshness and luster of the 
cloth will well repay the extra labor. 

How to Wasu CHAmots LeaTHER.—Make a good, tepid suds with hard or 
soft soap, put in leather, rub it on the wash-board, put soap on skin and rub 
again on board, and wash in this way through one or two suds, or until per- 
fectly clean; rinse in tepid water without bluing, squeeze dry (do not wring), 
hang in sun and keep snapping and pulling it till perfectly dry. The leather 
will be as soft as new if the snapping and pulling are done thoroughly. 

A CuHeap Firrer.—The most impure water may be rendered pure by fil- 
tering through charcoal. Take a large flower-pot, put a piece of sponge or 
clean moss over the hole in the bottom, fill three-quarters full of equal parts 
‘clean sand and charcoal, the size of a pea; over this lay a linen or woolen 
cloth large enough to hang over the sides of the pot. Pour the water into 
the cloth, and it will come out pure. 
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To Ciean Looxine GuassEs.—Divide a newspaper in two, fold up one- 
half in # small square, wet in cold water. Rub the glass first with the wet 
half of the paper, and dry with the other. Fly-specks and all other marks 
will disappear as if by magic. This is only true of the best quality of rag 
paper, such as is used by the best weekly papers. Paper which has wood of 
straw init leaves a linty deposit on the glass. 

To Crean SILVER-WARE Hasity.—Save, water in which potatoes have 
been boiled with a little salt, let it become soyr, which it will do ina few 
days; heat and wash the articles with a woolen cloth, rinsing in pure water, 
dry and polish with chamois-leather. Never allow a particle of soap to 
touch silver or plated ware. For wiping silver, an old linen table-cloth cut. 
up in pieces of convenient size, hemmed, and marked “silver,” is very nice. 

To CLEAN SMOKE oFrF MarBLE.—Wet a piece of flannel in strong ammonia 
andrub the marble quickly with it, and then wash off with hot soap-suds; 
or, make a paste of chloride of lime and water and brush over the whole 
surface that issmoky. Let it stand a minute, then wash with hot suds, A 
paste of crude potash and whiting brushed over a grease spot on marble will 
cleanse it perfectly. 

EconomicaL Mats for use in front-doors, fire-places, bureaus, stands, 
etc., may be made of coffee-sacking, cut to any desired size, and worked’ in 
bright worsted or Germantown wool. Any simple pattern may be used or 
it may be entirely filled in with a plain green. The edges of the sacking 
may be fringed by raveling. To give it weight, line with an old piece of 
carpet or heavy cloth. 

A Goop CEmMENT—For mending almost any thing, may be made by mixing 
litharge and glycerine to the consistency of thick cream or fresh putty. 
This cement is useful for mending stone jars, stopping leaks in seams of tin- 

ans or wash-boilers, cracks and holes in iron kettles, fastening on lamp-tops; 
in all cases the article mended should not be used till the cement has hard- 
ened. This cement will resist the action of water, hot or cold, acids, and — 
almost any degree of heat. 

To PreservE Booxs.—Bindings may be preserved from mildew by brush- 
ing them over with the spirits of wine. A few drops of any perfumed oil will 
secure libraries from the consuming effects of mold and damp. Russia 
leather which is perfumed with the tar of the birch-tree, never molds or sus- 
tains injury from damp. The Romans used oil of cedar to preserve valuable 
manuscripts. Russia-leather covered books, placed in a stationer’s window, 
will destroy flies and other insects. . 

Bapiy Firtine Doors.—When blinds and doors no not close snugly, but 
leave cracks through which drafts enter, the simplest remedy is this: Place a 
strip of putty all along the jambs, cover the edge of the blind or door with 
chalk, and shut it. The putty will then fill all spaces which would remain 
open and be pressed out where it is not needed, while the excess is easily 
removed with a knife. The chalk rubbed on the edges prevents adhesion, 
and the putty is left in place, where it soon dries and leaves a perfectly fit 
ting jamb. a 

Care oF Orn PAINTINGS AND FRAmeEs.-—Wash the picture, when neces: 
sary, in sweet milk and warm water, drying carefully. Or, clean the paint- 
ing well with a sponge dipped in warm beer, and when perfectly dry, wash 
with a solution of the finest gum-dragon dissolved in pure water. To re- 
touch a gilt frame wet the rubbed spot with isinglass dissolved in weak 
spirits. When about dry, lay on gold-leaf, and when quite dry, polish with 
avery hard burnisher. Give the gilt frame when new a coat of white var- 
nish, and all specks can then be washed off with water or suds without 
harm. 

VintsH FOR Room.—A room with plain white walls is finished beautifully 
by placing a black walnut (or the same wood with which the room is fin- — 
ished) molding around the room where the border of paper is usually placed, 
at the junction of wall and ceiling. The molding, finished in oil, costs from 
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one to five cents a foot, and is easily put up. The upper edge should be- 
‘rounded, and a space of a quarter inch left betweenit and ceiling. To hang 
pictures buy an 8 hook, sold at all hardware stores, place one hook over the 
molding, hang the picture cord on the other, and slip to the right or left to 
the desired position. - This saves the wall from injury from picture-nails. 

PERPETUAL PastE.—Dissolve a tea-spoon of alum in a quart of water. 
When cold, stir in as much flour as will give it the consistency of thick 
cream, being particular to beat up all the lumps; stir in as much powdered 
rosin as will lay on a five-cent piece, and throw in half a dozen cloves to give 
it a pleasant odor. Have on the fire a tea-cup of boiling water, pour the 
flour mixture into it, stirring well at the time. Ina few minutes it will be 
of the consistency of mush. Pour it into an earthen vessel, let it cool, lay. a 
cover on, and put in a cool place. When needed for use, take out a portion 

_and soften it with warm water. Paste made in this way will last a year. It 
is better than gum, as it does not gloss the paper. eee 

To CLEAN A PAPERED WALL.—Cut into eight pieces a large loaf of bread 
two days old, blow dust off wall with a bellows, rub down with a piece of the 
bread, in half yard strokes, beginning at the top of the room, until upper 
part is cleaned, then go round again repeating until all has been gone over. 
Or, better, take about two quarts of wheat bran, tie it ina bundle of coarse: 
flannel, and rub it over the paper. It will clean the paper nicely. If done 
carefully, so that every spot is touched, the paper will look almost like new. 
Dry corn meal may be used instead of bread, applying it with a cloth. If 
grease spots appear, put blotting paper over spots and press with a hot flat- 
iron. 

Ink Stains on mahogany, rosewood, or black walnut furniture may be 
removed by touching the stain with a feather wet in a spoonful of water in 
which six or eight drops of nitre have been mixed. As soon as the ink dis- 
appears, rub the place immediately with a cloth wet in cold water, or the nitre 
will leave a white stain. If the ink stain then remains, make the solution of 
nitre stronger, and repeat. Ink stains on paper may be removed by a solu- 
tion made as follows: Dissolve a half pound chloride of lime in two quarts 
of soft water; let stand twenty-four hours and strain through a clean cotton 
cloth; add to an ounce of the lime-water a tea-spoon of acetic acid, apply to 
the blot, and the ink will disappear. Dry with blotting paper. Bottle the 
remainder of the lime-water closely, and keep for future use. 

THE CARE oF Marsie.—Never wash the marble tops of wash-stands, 

bureaus, etc., with soap. Use clean warm water (if very much soiled add a 
little ammonia) and a soft cloth, drying immediately -with a soft towel. 
There is nothing that will entirely remove grease spots from marble, hence 
the necessity of avoiding them. To clean marble or marbleized slate man- 
tels, use a soft sponge or chamois-skin, dampened in clean warm water 
without soap, then polish with dry chamois-skin. In dusting, use a feather- 
duster, and never a cloth, as it is likely to scratch the polished surface. 
Slate hearths are preferable to marble, as they are not so easily soiled. To 
wash them, use a clean cloth and warm water. Many oil them thoroughly 
when new with linseed oil; thus prepared they never show grease sputs. 

INDELIBLE INK.—Two drams lunar caustic, six ounces distilled or rain- 
water ; dissolve, and add two drams gumi-water. Wet the linen with the fol- 
lowing preparation: Dissolve one-half an ounce prepared natron, four ounces 
water, add half ounce gum-water, (recipe below); after smoothing it with a 
warm iron, write with the ink, using a gold, quill, or a new steel pen. The 
writing must be exposed to a hot sun for twelve hours; do not wash for one 
week, then be particular to get out the stain which the preparation will 
make. If this is followed in every particular, there need never be a failure. 
Gum-water for the above is composed of two drams gum-arabic to four 
ounces water. One tea-spoon makes two dranis, two table-spoons make one 
ounce. If at any time the ink becomes too pale add a little of pure lunar - 

saustic. Never write without using the preparation, as it will rot the cloth. 
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* To EXTERMINATE BepsBucs.—In March scald with boiling water every crack 
or suspected place where they find refuge, and then touch thoroughly every 
crack and seam where the bugs are likely to harbor, with kerosene. Great 
care must be taken not to injure fine varnished furniture. If any injury is 
done to varnish by the hot water, it may be restored by rubbing immedi- 


ately with a rag wet in turpentine or oil. Beds should be examined again. 
for vermin in July and August, and if measures are taken to exterminate > 


them, there will be very little trouble. Another death-dealing method is to 
fill crevices with salt,.and wash bedstead with strong brine, or use kerosene 
in the same way. Paris-green and mercurial ointment are deadly poisons to 
the bedbug, but as they are dangerous to have in the house, the first-named 
methods are preferable. One part quicksilver to twenty parts white of an 


egg, applied with a feather to every crack and crevice in bedstead and room, 


will kill them. Most people are unable to console themselves for sleepless 


nights as did the Irishman, who said: ‘‘ Indade, I did quite as well as the 


bugs, for not one of them slept a wink all night,’’ and the above recipes, are 
any of them certain to remove the pests if properly and faithfully applied. 
FARMER'S Door Mat.—Every doorstep should be provided with a foot- 


scraper and a brush or broom, and every one, as he comes in, should take the 


time to use them before appearing on the carpet or clean floor. If a regular 
scraper—one made for the purpose—is not at hand, one can make one from a 
bit of hoop-iron, which is to be placed on a step or edge of the porch in a 
convenient place. Itis well to provide a ‘‘mud-mat,’’ which is simply strips 
an inch or so square—fence pickets will answer—screwed to three or four 
cross-pieces an inch apart, or a more elaborate one can be made Ly stringing 
the slats upon fence wires. One with muddy boots is very apt to stamp and 
rub them on the steps or floor of the porch; a mud-mat will clean them off 
more effectually, and save the porch hard wear. A very excellent mat may 
be made by boring holes in a board, and drawing corn husks through the 
holes. Careful persons change their foot-gear when they enter the house to 
remain any length of time—a custom conducive not only to neatness, but so 
greatly to comfort, that it is to be commended. Aver 


Movine.—When about to move to another house, begin packing two weeks | 


beforehand. Carefully pack small and fragile articles in boxes and barrels. 
In this way, china and glassware, and fragile ornaments may be stowed 
away with odd articles of clothing, bedding, etc. Books should be packed 
in boxes, or wrapped several in a package, in several thicknesses of news- 
paper, and tied with strong twine. They can thus be transported with very 
little handling. Larger pictures should be taken down and tied in couples, 
face to face, with rolls of soft paper between the corners to prevent rubbing. 
Small pictures may be packed with clothing in bureau-drawers and trunks. 
Take up carpets last. When about ready to move, select one room up-stairs 
into which remove every thing possible from the other rooms, and another 
below for the same purpose. If the occupant of the house into which you 
are to move will do the same, you can easily make some rooms there ready 
‘for occupancy. Of course each room must be swept down and scrubbed. 
As soon as the floors are dry, carpets may be put down in the more impor- 
tant rooms, and the furniture moved in. On the day the transfer is made, 
see that coal or fuel is provided, so that a fire may be started, and take along 
a basket, with matches, towels, napkins, knives and forks, sugar, tea, bread, 
and other materials for lunching. With all the caution you can exercise, 
you will find Franklin’s old saying true, that ‘“‘ three removes are as bad as a 
fire.’ Houses that have been empty may become fever breeders when they 
come to be re-occupied. An English sanitary officer alleges that he has 
observed typhoid, diphtheria, or other zymotic affections to arise under these 
circumstances. The cause is supposed to be in the disuse of cisterns, pipes, 
and drains, the process of putrefaction going on in the impure air in them, 


the tnobstructed access of this air to the house, while the closure of windows — 
and doors effectualiy shuts out fresh air. Persons moving from the city to 
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theiz country homes for the summer, should see that the drains and pipes 
are in perfect order, that the cellars and closets are cleared of rubbish, and 
the whole house thoroughly aired before occupying. Copperas used freely 
in the cellar is a good and cheap disinfectant. 

LABOR-SAVING CONTRIVANCES.—Every good housewife has neatly arranged 
cupboard and dish-closet. Every thing has its appropriate shelf and division. 
But there are other things for which provision should be made. A pile of 
books is sometimes seen in one part of the dining-room, a few newspapers in 
another, and a pair of shoes ina third. The inside of a closet is sometimes 
a mass of confusion—‘‘a place for every thing,’ and every thing thrown 
promiscuously into it. Half a dozen garments are hung upon one nail, to 
crowd each other out of shape; others are thrown upon the floor amid heaps 
of boots and shoes. And so on to the end of the chapter of careless and slov- 
enly disorder. There is no excuse for such carelessness, and no satisfaction 
in such housekeeping. Want of time is no excuse, for such want of system 
and order is the cause of the most prodigal waste of time. It is only neces- 
sary to use the brain a little to save the hands. Systematic habits, doing 
every thing well, and the hundred little contrivances which will suggest 
themselves to every neat and ingenious housekeeper, will save time, and 
establish order and cleanliness. Have shelves in the closet, and regular rows 
of hooks, and plenty of them; let one side be appropriated to one kind of 
elothing, with a hook for each article. If necessary to preserve the order, 
make a neat label, and paste over each hook. Make shoe-pockets (these 
pockets are made of about two and a half yards of calico; one yard of which 
makes the back, to be tacked to the door ‘when done. Split the remaining 
yard and a half in two, lengthwise, and, placing the strips about one inch 


apart, make, across the back, three rows of pockets, by stitching first the 


ends of the strips to the sides of the back, and then gather the bottom of each 
strip to fit the back ; then separate each strip into two, three, or four pock- . 
ets, according to the use for which they are designed, and fasten by stitching 
a narrow ‘‘piping”’ of calico, from top to bottom of the back, between the 
pockets. All the work may be done on a machine. A border of leather, 
stitched on the edges of the back, and a narrow strip used instead of the 
calico ‘‘ piping,” make whole much stronger) on the inside of the doors, and 
never put any thing on the closet floor, where it will be trodden upon in 
entering for other articles. Never stuff any thing away out of sight-in haste 
and disorder. Hiding dirtiness does not cure it. Those who write many 
letters should have a case, with ‘‘pigeon-holes”’ labeled and arranged alpha- 


_ betically—a box for three or four letters is sufficient—in whicb to keep them, 


with one compartment for unanswered letters. When the case becomes 
crowded, or at the end of the year, wrap in packages, and label with letter 
and the year. Newspapers and magazines, when preserved, should be neatly 
filed in order and laid away, or sent away for binding. The work-basket, 
which is in daily use, is often a spectacle for gods and men—the very picture 
of confusion and disorder. When it can be afforded, one of the new ladies’ 
adjustable work-tables, of which several admirable styles are made and widely 
advertised, will be found a great convenience, especially where there are 
children—whose little fingers delight in tumbling the contents of the basket. 
If a basket is used, it should be divided into compartments. A circular bas- 
ket, with divisions about the edge for smaller articles, and larger spaces in 
the center, is convenient, and easily kept in order. All these, and hundreds 
of other devices like them, are labor-savers, which relieve housekeeping uf a 


-large share of its burdéns. And a calculation of the time spent every year 


in hanting through closets for lost overshoes or slippers, or in cleaning up 
the scattered items in the sitting-room when company is coming in, and 
searching for missing letters among a miscellaneous pile thrown into 4 
drawer, will give a startling result, and convey some adequate idea of the 
real money and time-value of that love of neatness and order which is one 
of the cardinal virtues in women. 




















. . _ HOUSEKEEPER’S ALPHABET. 
_ Appies—Keep in dry place, as cool as possible without freezing. 
_ Brooms—Hang in the cellar-way to keep soft and pliant. 
-CranBERRIES—Keep under water, in cellar; change water monthly. 
Dis of hot water set in oven prevents cakes, etc., from scorching. | 
bone EconomizeE time, health, and means, and you will never beg. Lily 
ae Fiour—Keep cool, dry, and securely covered. | ma tt 
_- -Giass—Clean with a quart of water mixed with table-spoon of ammonia. 
Herpss—Gather when beginning to blossom; keep in paper sacks. Wat toa 
: Ink Stains—Wet with spirits turpentine; after three hours, rub well. 
\ Jars—To prevent, coax “husband” to buy “Buckeye Cookery.” 
Keep an account of all supplies, with cost and date when purchased. Ny aie 
Love lightens labor. y 
Money—Count carefully when you receive change. “ 
Nurmecs—Prick with a pin, and if good, oil will run out. 
- OranGeE and Lemon Peel—Dry, pound, and keep in corked bottles. 
-Parsnips—Keep in ground until spring. Sat 
QUICKSILVER and white of an egg destroys bedbugs. es 
Rice—Select large, with a clear, fresh look; old rice may have insects, 
Sucar—For general family use, the granulated is best. Had 
Tra—Kqual parts of Japan and green are as good as English breakfast. 
UsE a cement made of ashes, salt, and water for cracks in stove. 
| Variety is the best culinary spice. ‘ 
Watc# your back yard for dirt and bones. 
XANTIPPE was ascold. Don’t imitate her. 
YourtH is best preserved by a cheerful temper. 
ZINC-LINED sinks are better than wooden ones. Gey tein 
& regulate the clock by your husband’s watch, and in all apportionments _ 
of time remember the Giver. | Ah Henan 
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THE DINING-ROOM. 


It may not be amiss to give a page.or two to the observances of formal 
dinners in ‘‘society,”’ lest some reader—who may hope, if she becomes the 
rare housekeeper we expect, to be called to give such dinners as the wife of 
a Congressman, Governor, or even as mistress of the White House itself— 
should be taken unawares. In every house, great or small, the Dining 
Room should be as bright, cheerful and cosey as possible, and at the table 
the mistress should wear her brightest smile. If there are trials and troubles, 
do not bring them to the table. They impair digestion, and send husband 
and children out to business or school, glum and gloomy, instead of refreshed 
and strengthened. The plainest room may be made beautiful by taste, and 
the homeliest. fare appetizing by neatness and skill. Little attentions to the 
cecoration or pretty arrangement of the table charm the eye and whet the 
appetite, and make the home table powerfully attractive. The every-day 
observance of sensible and simple table manners ought always to be encour- 
aged, because, in the long run, it promotes the comfort and the cultivation of 
the family, and takes the pain of embarrassment out of state occasions. 
Above all, the room, the table, and its furniture should be scrupulously neat 
and orderly. For formal dinners, a round table, five to seven feet in diam- 
eter, is the best fitted to display the dinner and its fine wares; but the exten- 
sion table, about four feet wide and of any length desired, is generally used. 
At the round table, conversation is, of course, easily made general, the party 
being small. The table-cloth must be spotless, and an under-cover of white 
cloth or baize gives the linen a heavier and finer appearance. A center-piece 
of flowers is a pretty ornament (some even place upon the table a handsome 
vase filled with growing plants in bloom), but the flowers must be few and 
rare, and of delicate odors. Fruit in variety and tastefully arranged with 
green leaves, and surrounded with choice dessert-dishes, is always attractive 
and elegant. It is also a pretty custom to place a little bouquet by the side 
of each lady’s plate, and to fold a bunch of three or four flowers in the 
- napkin of each gentleman, to be attached to the left lapel of the coat as soon 
as seats are taken at the table. Napkins, which should never be starched, 
are folded and laid upon the plates, with a small piece of bread or a cold 
roll placed on the top, or half concealed by the last fold. Beside each plate 
are placed as many knives, forks and spoons as will be needed in all the 
courses (unless the lady prefers to have them brought with each new plate, 
which makes more work and confusion), and a glass, to be filled with fresh 
water just before dinner is announced. The plates which will be needed are 
counted out. Such as are to be filled with ready-prepared dessert-dishes are 
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filled and set in a convenient place. Dishes that need to b» warm, not hot, 
are left on the top shelf of the range or elsewhere where chey will be kept 
warm until needed. When the soup-tureen (with the soup at the boiling 
point) and the soup-plates are placed before the seat of the hostess, dinner 
may be quietly announced. The host or hostess has, of course, previously, in- 
dicated to each gentleman fhe lady with whose escort he is charged, the 
guest of honor, if a gentleman, escorting the hostess, and taking a seat at 
her right; if a lady, being escorted by the host to a seat at his right. Each 
gentleman offers the lady assigned to him his right arm, and escorts her to 
a seat at his left, passing her in front of him to her chair which he hag 
gracefully drawn back. The distribution of seats will tax the tact of the 
hostess, as the moment of waiting to be assigned to place is extremely 
awkward. Of course, all should have been decided on beforehand, and the 
places should be designated with as little confusion as possible. The suc- 
cess of the dinner will depend largely upon the grouping of agreeable per- 
sons. The host leads the way to the dining-room, the hostess follows last, and 
all guests stand until she is seated. (In France, and at large dinner parties 


in this country, a card with the name of each guest is placed on the plate : 


which is intended for him.) Once seated the rest is simple routine. Ease 
of manner of the host and hostess, and quiet and systematic movements in 
attendants, who should be well trained, alert and noiseless, but never in a 
hurry, are indispensable. Any betrayal of anxiety or embarrassment on the 
part of the former, or blundering by the latter, is a wet blanket to all enjoy- 
ment. 

The attendant places each dish in succession before the Hose or hostess 
(the soup, salad and dessert only being served by the hostess) with the pile 
of plates. Each plate is supplied, taken by the attendant on a small salver, 
_and set before the guest from the left. Any second dish which belongs to 
the course is presented at the left of the guest, who helps himself. Asa rule 
the lady at the right of the host, or the oldest lady, should be served first. 
As soon as any one has finished, his plate is promptly removed, and when 
all are done, the next course is served in the same way. Before the dessert 
is brought on, all crumbs should be brushed from the cloth. The finger- 
bowls, which are brought in on the napkin on the dessert-plate and set off 
to the left of the plate, are used by dipping the fingers in lightly and drying 
them on the napkin. They should be half full of warm water with a bit of 
lemon floating in it. When all have finished dessert, the hostess gives the 
signal that dinner is ended by pushing back her chair, and the ladies repair 
to the drawing-room, the oldest leading and the youngest following last, and 
the gentlemen repairing to the library or smoking-room. In about half an 
hour, tea is served in the drawing-room with a cake-basket of crackers or 
little cakes, the gentlemen join the ladies, and after a little chat over their 
cups, all are at liberty to take leave. 

It is, of course, presupposed that the host carves, and carves well. If he 


does not he should forego the pleasure of inviting his friends to dinner, or the 


dinner should be from chops, ribs, or birds which do not require carving. 
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In making up a dinner party, it is all important to know who will accept; 
and invitations, which may be written or printed, and should be sent by mes- 
-senger and never mailed to personsin the same town, should receive a prompt 
reply, aday’s delay being the extreme limit. The simplest form of invitation 
and reply is best, but both must be formal, this being one of the occasions on 
which the wings of genius must be promptly clipped. Ten minutes beyond 
the appointed time, is the utmost limit of tardiness admissible in a guest, and 
ten minutes early are quite enough. 


THE HOST AND HOSTESS. 


Those who entertain should remember it is vulgar hospitality, exceedingly 
annoying to guests, to overload plates, or to insist on a second supply. If 
the guest wants more, he knows that it is a delicate compliment to a disb 
to pass his plate the second time. Too great a variety of dishes is also a 
coarse display. A few cooked to a nicety and served with grace, make the 
most charming dinners. A sensible bill of fare is soup, fish with one vege- 
table, a roast with one or two vegetables and a salad and cheese, and a dessert. 
Parties should be made up of congenial persons, and the table should never 
be crowded. Novel dishes are great strokes of policy in dinners, but no wise 
housewife will try experiments on new dishes on such an occasion. The 
carver should serve meat as he cuts it, so far'as possible, and not fill the 
platter with hacked fragments. It is ill-bred to help too abundantly, or to 
flood food with gravies, which are disliked by many. Above all, the plate 
should be served neatly. Nothing creates such disgust as a plate bedaubed 
with gravy or scattered food. It may be taken for granted that every one 
will take a piece of breast; and after that is served, it is proper to ask, ‘‘ What 
part do you prefer?’’ The wings and legs should be placed crisp side upper- 
most, the stuffing should not be scattered, and the brown side or edge of 


slice should be kept from contact with vegetables or gravy, so that its deli- 


cacy may be preserved. Water should be poured at the right hand. Evéry 


thing else is served at the left. The hostess should continue eating until all . 


guests have finished. Individual salt-dishes are used at breakfasts, but not 
at dinners,—a cruet, with salt dish and spoon, at each end of the table, being 
preferred as giving the table less of a hotel air. The salt dishes should be 
neatly filled. Jellies and sauces are helped on the dinner plate and not on 
side dishes. If there are two dishes of dessert, the host may serve the most 
substantial one. Fruit is served after puddings and pies, and coffee last. 
In pouring coffee, the sugar and cream is placed in the cup first. If milk is 
used, it should be scalding hot. Some prefer to make coffee strong, then 
weaken it with scalding hot milk, and pour into cups in which cream and 
sugar have previously been placed. For tea it is better to pour first and then 
add cream and sugar. In winter plates should be warmed, not made hot. 


INDIVIDUAL MANNERS. 
Manners, at table and elsewhere, are made for the convenience and com- 
fort of men, and all social observances have now, or have had at some time, 
-a good reason and sound common sense behind them. Jt must be remem- 
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bered, however, that the source of all good manners is a nice perception of, 
and kind consideration for, not only the rights, but the feelings and-even the 
whims of others. The customs of society are adopted and observed to en- 
able us to be more agreeable, or at least not disagreeable, to friends And 
nowhere is the distinction between the gentleman and the boor more marked 
than at the table. Some persons are morbidly sensitive, and even slight im- 
proprieties create disgust ; and every true gentleman is bound to respect their 
sensitiveness and avoid giving pain, whether in sympathy with the feeling 
or not. ) 

As this is not an etiquette book, we can only give a few hints. Once 


seated at table, gloves are drawn off and laid in the lap under the napkin, 


- 





which is spread lightly, not tucked in. Raw oysters are eaten with a fork; 


soup from the side of a spoon without noise, or tipping the plate. The mouth 
should not go to the food, but food to the mouth. Eat without noise and 
with the lips closed. Friends will not care to see how you masticate your 
food, unless they are of a very investigating turn of mind: Bread should 
be broken, not cut, and should be eaten by morsels, and not broken into soup 
or gravy. It is in bad taste to mix food on the plate. Fish must be eaten 


with the fork. Macaroni is cut and cheese crumbled on the plate, and 


eaten with a fork. Pastry should be broken and eaten with a fork, never 
cut with a knife. Gameand chicken are cut, but never eaten with the bones 
held in the fingers. Oranges are peeled without breaking the inner skin, 
being held meantime on a fork. Pears are pared while held by the stem. 
Cherry-stones, or other substances which are to be removed from the mouth, 
are passed to the napkin held to the lips, and then returned to the plate. 
Salt must be left on the side of the plate, and never on the table-cloth. Cut. 


with the knife, but never put it in the mouth; the fork must convey the 
food, and may be held in either hand as convenient. (Of course, when the 


old-fashioned two-tined fork is used, it would be absurd to practice this 


rule.) Food that can not be held with a fork should be eaten with a spoon. | 


Never help yourself to butter or any other food with your own knife or fork. 
Never pick your teeth at table, or make any sound with the mouth in eating. 
Bread eaten with meat should not be buttered. Bread and butter is a dish 
for dessert. Eat slowly for both health and manners. Do not lean your 
arms on the table, or sit too far back, or lounge. Pay as little attention as 
possible to accidents. When asked “ what do you prefer ?’’ name some part 
at once. When done, lay your knife and fork side by side on the plate, with 
handles to the right. When you rise from your chair leave it where it 
stands. Of course, loud talking or boisterous conduct is entirely out of placa 
at table. where each should appear at his best, practicing all he can of tha 
amenities of life, and observing all he knows of the forms of good society. 


BREAKFAST PARTIES. 


Breakfast parties are becoming fashionable in cities, because less formal 
and expensive than dinners, and quite as agreeable to guests. The courses, 


which are usually fewer in number, are served precisely as described for din, - 
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hers. Oatmeal porridge is a favorite and healthful first course, and oranges, 
melons, and all fruits are delicious breakfast dishes. The variety of omelets | 
is also a great resource, and hundreds of other delicacies and substantials 
are described elsewhere. But in breakfast—and the same is true of din- 
-hers—it is better to have a few, a very few, dishes delicately and carefully 
cooked, than to attempt more and have them less perfect. In fact the trouble 
often lies in attempting too many, and the consequent hurry in the kitchen. 
At breakfast, the coffee is set before the nuistress, with cups in their saucers 
in front of it, in one or two rows. The meat with plates is set before the 
master. For an ordinary table one caster in the center is sufficient. Fruit 
is served first; then oatmeal or cracked wheat, next meat and vegetables, fol- 
lowed by hot cakes and coffee.. Meats are covered, and cakes are brought 
in between two plates. Butter is put on in small pats with lumps of 
ice about it. Honey or maple syrup, for cakes or hot biscuits, is served in 
saucers. A breakfast-table may be spread attractively with a white cloth, 
and a scarlet and white napkin under each plate, with white table-mats 
with a scarlet border. 

For evening parties it is often less expense and trouble to place supper in 
the hands of a regular confectioner, but for small,card or literary parties the 
trouble need not be great. For regular reception evenings, ices, cakes and 
chocolate are enough. 

In all cases where no ‘“‘help”’ is employed it is better to have some one of 
the family wait upon the table, the daughters taking turns in serving, as the 
pleasure of a meal is greatly marred by two or three persons jumping up 
every now and then, for articles needed. 


TABLE OUTFIT. ; 
In the selection of table-wares, there is a wide field for the exercise of. 
taste. and those whose purses permit, need not be at a loss to find the most 
elegant and artistic designs. An admirable table outfit is an elegant dessert- 
-set, all the pieces of which, except the plates, may decorate the table during 
the whole dinner, and the rest of white and guilt china. Some have table- 
“ware decorated to match the colors of the dining-room, or sets of different 
‘patterns for each course, or harlequin sets in which each piece may be of dif- 
‘ferent pattern or even of different ware. Chinese and Japanese sets are also 
fashionable. In every case, ware should be the best of its kind, and for eco- 
momiy’s sake should be plain, so that broken pieces may be readily and 

cheaply replaced. Light knives and forks, heavy tea-spoons, and thin glasses 
for water are most elegant. The chairs should have no arnis to interfere with 

ladies’ dresses, and te prevent noise the legs should be tipped with rubber. 


CLEARING THE TABLE. 

Gather up the fragments that nothing be lost or wasted. When each 

_ meal is over, if you do not have a crumb-cloth under the table, which, when 

: the chairs are removed, can be lifted carefully at the edges and the crumbs 
shaken into the center, it is best to take a broom and sweep the crumbs 
lightly under the table until the dishes and victuals are removed, then brush 
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on a dust pan. To clear the table, bring in a dish-pan, gather up all the 
silver, cups and saucers, butter and sauce plates, and glassware, carry to the 
kitchen, place them in the sink and return with the pan. Scrape the plates 
as clean as possible and put in, add platters and vegetable dishes, saving all 
the remnants of food that are to be kept, on smaller dishes, to be taken to 
the cellar or refrigerator. To wash the dishes, have clear hot water in the 
pan, and first wash the silver without soap or cloth, using only the hands; 
if any are greasy, wipe with a soft paper before putting in the water, rinse 
in clear hot water and wipe off immediately on a perfectly dry, soft, clean 
towel; insthis way the silver is kept bright, and does not get scratched. Add 
some soap in the water, make a suds, wash the glassware, rinse and wipe 
dry. Next take cups and saucers and so on, leaving those most greasy till 
the last. Always keep.a clean dish-cloth. One lady writes, ‘“‘I have smelt 
a whole houseful of typhoid fever in one sour, dirty dish-rag.” Many pre- 
fer the use of three dish-cloths, one for the nicest articles, one for the greasy 
dishes, and one for the pots and kettles, keeping each cloth perfectly sweet 
and clean, and, after using it, washing, rinsing, and hanging to dry on a 
small rack kept for this purpose. The towel for wiping dishes may also dry 
here. A dish mop or swab for washing small deep articles is convenient. 

Let no one suppose that because she lives in a small house, and dines on 
homely fare, that the general principles here laid down do not apply to her. 
A small house is more easily kept clean than a palace; taste may be quite 
as well displayed in the arrangement of dishes on a pine table as in 
grouping the silver and china of the rich. Skill in cooking is as readily 
shown in a baked potato or a johnny-cake as in a canvass-back duck. The 
charm of good housekeeping lies in a nice attention to little things, not in a 
superabundance. A dirty kitchen and bad cooking have driven many a hus- 
band and son, and many a daughter too, from a homie that should have been 
a refuge Irom temptation. ‘‘ Bad dinners go hand in hand with total deprav- 
ity; while a properly fed man is already half saved.’ 
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THE KITCHEN. 


It is almost impossible to give any directions except in a general way res 
garding the kitchen, as there is an endless variety of plans and arrangement. 
In no other room in the house are sunlight and fresh, pure air so indispen, 
sable as in the room where the mostimportant work must be done. A long, 
narrow, dark kitchen is an abomination. Always furnish the kitchen well 


first, and if there is any thing left to spend on the parlor, well; if not the 


money has been spent wisely. The main pointis to systematize every thing, 
grouping such things as belong to any particular kind of work. For instance, 
in baking do not go to the china closet fora bowl, across the kitchen for 
the flour, and to the farther end of the pantry or store-room for an egg, when 
they may all just as well be within easy reach of each other. Study and © 
contrive to bring order out of the natural chaos of the kitchen, and the head 
will save the hands and feet much labor. 

_ If kitchen floors are made of hard wood and simply oiled two or three 
times a year, no grease spot is made when grease drops on them, for it can be 
easily wiped up—carpet or paint is not advisable. Neither paint nor paper 


- the walls, but once a year apply a coat of the good old-fashioned whitewash. 


Do not have the wood-work painted; the native wood well oiled and var- 
nished lightly is much the best finish. A wide, roomy dresser is a great 
convenience; it should have two wide closets below and three narrower ones 
above, with a row of drawers at top of lower closets. Here should be kept 
all pots and kettles, sauce-pans, waffle-irons, kitchen crockery, tins, etc., all 
arranged and grouped together so as to be convenient for use. If possible, 
have good sliding doors, and at top and bottom of same have a narrow sliding 
panel for a ventilator, which should be closed when sweeping. By this ar- 
rangement every article of kitchen ware can be inclosed from the dust and 
flies. A well-appointed sink is a necessity in every kitchen, and should be 
near both window and range, so as to have light, and also be convenient to 
the hot water. It should be provided with a ‘‘ grooved” and movable dish- 
drainer, set so as to drain into the sink. Always have bracket or wall lamps 
placed at each end, or at the sides, so that the room may be well lighted in 


_ the evening. When possible, a long table at the end of the sink, and so 


close to it that water can not drip between, on which to dress vegetables, 

poultry, game, etc., saves time and steps; and the good light, which isa 

necessity in this part of the room, leaves no excuse for slighted or slovenly 

work. Under this table may be two drawers, with compartments in one for 

polishing materials, chamois leather, and articles needed for scouring tin and 

copper; and in the other, articles for keeping the stove or range in order. 
(308) } | 
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Back of the table and sink, the wall should be ceiled with wood for three 
feet above them, and here may be put up galvanized iron hooks and nails on 
which to hang basting-spoons, ladles, cooking forks and spoons, the chop- 
ping-knife, cake-turner, etc. A set of drawers close at hand for salt, pepper, 
and spices isalsoconvenient. There should never be bevel, beading, or mold- 
ing on kitchen window or door frames; and the kitchen door, leading to the 
dining room, should be faced with rubber and closed with a not too strong 
spring. Not less than three large windows are desirable in every kitchen, 
which should be cheerful, pleasant, well ventilated, convenient and clean. 

In houses of the old style there was either no pantry at all, the kitchen 
being furnished with a dresser and shelves, or it was merely a small closet to 
hold the articles in less common use. In modern houses the pantry is next 
in importance to the kitchen, and it should be so arranged as to accommo- 
date all the appliances used in cookery, as well as the china, glass-ware, cut- 
lery, and other articles for the table, unless a dresser is used as before sug- 
gested. In arranging a plan for building, the pantry should receive careful 
consideration, as next in importance to the kitchen; it should be sufficiently 
roomy, open into both the dining-room and the kitchen, and, in order to 


‘‘save steps,’’ should be as convenient to the range or cooking-stove as cir- 


cumstances will allow. The window should be placed so as to give light 
without infringing on the shelving; the shelves should be so arranged as to 
not obstruct the light from it; the lower ones should be two and a half feet 
from the floor, and two feet or more in width, and project about three inches 
beyond the closets and drawers below; and the part near the window, where 
there is no shelving, may be used for molding and preparing pastry, and ~ 
such other work as may be most conveniently done here. Other shelves, or 
a china closet, should be provided for the china and other table furniture in 
every-day use. The pantry should have an abundance of drawers and 
closets, of which it is hardly possible to have too many—the upper closets 
for the nicer china and glass, and the lower ones to hold pans and other 
cooking utensils in less frequent use. The drawers are for table-linen and 
the many uses the housekeeper will find for them. If possible the window 
should be on the north side, but in any case it should have blinds for shade, 
* and a wire gauze or other screen to keep out flies. 

Use a cloth to wash potatoes. It is no trouble to keep one for this purpose, 
and it willsave hands and time. Some preferabrush. Tie a strip of muslin 
on the end of around stick, and use to grease bread and cake-pans, gem- 
irons, etc. Have two large pockets in your kitchen apron, and in one of 
_ them always keep a holder. A piece of clam or oyster shell is much better 
than a knife to scrape a kettle, should you be so unfortunate as to burn any 
thing on it. If you use a copper tea-kettle, keep an old dish with sour milk 
and a cloth in it; wash the kettle with this every morning, afterward washing 
off with clear water, and it will always look bright and new. Cuta very. 
ripe tomato and rub over a kitchen table to remove grease. The juice will 
also remove stains from and whiten the hands. 

If you use oil, buy the best kerosene. To test it, place a small quantity 
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in a tea-cup, and if it does not easily ignite when brought into contact with 
alighted taper or match, it is good; poor oil will ignite instantly. Keep 
oil in a ten-gallon can, with a faucet at the lower part, so as to draw off into ~ 
asmaller can or lamp-filler; set the large can in a cool, dark place; keep all 
the articles used for cleaning, filling, and trimming lamps by themselves. 
For these purposes provide an old waiter (to hold the things), a lamp-filler, 
pair of scissors or a lamp-trimmer, box of wicks, soap, washing soda, and 
several soft cloths and towels, also a wire hairpin with which to keep open 
the vent in the burner. When lamps need an extra cleaning, add one table- 
spoon soda toa quart of water, being careful that none of the bronze or 
gilding comes in contact with the soda. The wick should touch the bottom 
of the lamp and be trimmed square across. When the wick becomes too 
short to carry up the kerosene, and if you have not time to put in a new 
wick, a piece of cotton rag pinned on below will prove a good feeder. When 
the burners of lamps become gummy and prevent the wicks moving freely, 
boil them up in suds over the fire a short time, and they will become entirely 
clean and work well. Lamps may become incrusted inside with settlings 
from the oil, and ordinary washing will not remove it. Take soap-suds and 
fill the lamp about one-third full, then put in a little sharp sand, and shake 
vigorously. A few minutes will remove every particle of settlings. Always 
fill the lamps every day and in the day-time; never fill a lamp after dark 
near a lighted lamp. When lighting a lamp turn the wick up slowly so that 
the chimney is gradually heated. When taking a lamp from a warm room 
into a cold one, first turn down the wick; do not fill too full, as the heat ex- 
pands the oil and drives it out making the lamp dirty and dangerous. Never 
light or burn an almost empty lamp, as the empty space is nearly always 
filled with a very explosive gas.. Before putting outa lamp turn it down 
nntil the wick is below the top of tube; as if left above it the oil gradually 
works out through the wick and runs down over the burner and lamp. Turn 
the flame down low, and wave a fan, book, or paper across the top of the’ 
chimney. Blowing downa chimney is very dangerous when a lamp is nearly 
empty and turned up high. Never start a fire with the oil. Buy the best 
lamp chimneys by the dozen. The best are cheapest, and it is convenient to 
have fresh ones on hand when one is broken at an inopportune time. A piece 
of sponge fastened on the end of a stick or wire is the best thing with which 
to clean lamp chimneys. Or, hold them over the nose of the tea-kettle when 
_ the kettle is boiling furiously. One or two repetitions of this process will make 
them beautifully clear. Of course they must be wiped upon a clean cloth. 
Fill new tin pans with boiling water (having a little soda in it), let stand 
on a warm part of the range for a while wash in strong soap-suds, rinse, and 
dry well. Scouring tins very often with whiting or ashes wears them out; 
if properly taken care of, washed in suds and thoroughly dried, they will 
not need scouring. 
Boil ashes or a bunch of hay or grass in a new iron pot before cooking in 
dt; scour well with soap and sand, then fill with clean water, and boil one or 
two hours. To remove the taste of wood, first scald the vessel well with 
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boiling water, letting the water remain in it till cold; then dissolve 
sal-soda or soda, (two pounds to a barrel of water) in lukewarm water, 
adding a little bit of lime to it, and wash the inside of the vessel well 
with this solution; afterward scald it well with plain hot water, and 
rinse it with cold water before you use it. Knives for the table should 
never be used to cook with; those for the former purpose may be a 
cheap plated set for every-day use, and should be kept by themselves, 
and never allowed to be used in the kitchen. Never place a range or 
cooking stove opposite a door or window if it can be avoided, as any 
draft will prevent the oven from baking well. 

A necessity in the kitchen, because a great protection against clothes 
taking fire, isa large kitchen apron made full length with bib, and sleeves 
if wished, the skirt to button close around the dress-skirt. A wooden mat 
(made by laying down six pieces of lath eleven inches long, one inch wide, 
and aninch apart, and nailing across these, at right angles, six other similar 
pieces, about the same distance apart) is a great protection to the kitchen 
table, which should be of ash. Hot kettles and pans from the stove may be 
set on this without danger, as the construction of the mat secures a circula- 
tion of air under it. 

It is the “little foxes that spoil the vines’’ in the kitchen as well as else- 
where—the neglect. of little things causes loss of time, patience and 
money. In building fires concentration is the important point: 1st, the fuel 
should be concentrated, that is, put together in a compact heap; and 2d, in a 
place on the grating where the draft can be concentrated uponit These two 
points gained it is an easy matter to produce a brisk fire. When the 
kindling, which must be dry and in sufficient quantity, is well started, the 
wood or coal, as the case may be, is so put on that the draft and fame will 
pass directly through the fuel. In starting a fire, all depends upon having 
the conditions right, and great loss of time, and even patience, is incurred 
if they are not provided. Always have wood in the box. This can gener- 
ally be done without taking special time for it, by remembering to bring 


-some in when you pass the wood-pile without any thing in the hands. See 


that the wood-box is full at night, and the shavings and kindlings in their 
place. In the morning empty the ash-pan, or, better still, clean your stove 
or range at night. This can always be done, except in case of late suppers. 
When supper is ready, and there is no further use for the fire, open the 
oven doors, take all the covers partly off the holes, and by the time the 
supper dishes and needful work in the preparation for breakfast is done, if 
the fire has been properly attended to, the stove will be cool enough to clean 
out, which should be thoroughly done, removing all the ashes or cinders 
from every part of it. This is a very particular work, as the corners often 
secrete quite an amount of ashes that must be removed if you would have 
a perfectly cleaned stove. Rap on the sides of the pipes, to dislodge the 
soot and ashes that collect there, sweep all out with a long-handled brush. 
broom and the stove is ready to receive the shavings, kindlings and wool 
fcr the fire 
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Where there is a large amount of cooking to be done, the ashes should be 
cleared from under the slides of the ovens as often as twice a week in large 
or small families; this will insure the oven to bake well, and always the 
same, if the fire is properly arranged. 

Never on any account use coal-oil to make the fire burn more quickly. In 
making the fire, as soft wood burns more quickly than hard, it is better to 
have some with which to start it, filling up with hard wood. If the wood 
is good and properly placed you will have a bright clear flame, yielding a 
great amount of heat which should be utilized for cooking purposes, by so 
arranging the draught that none of it is wasted. This can only be done by 
‘one who so perfectly understands each part of it as to economize in the use 
of fuel. The fire needs constant attention, as it is poor economy to let the 
fire go partially out, as in adding fresh fuel the heat is wasted:until the 
stove and oven are again heated to the right temperature for cooking. 

Fill the tea-kettle full of water and place on the stove, and if the fire is 
good it will boil soon enough for use, and every time water is used, add 
cold, so as to keep the supply good. The habit is almost universal to puta 
small quantity of water in the tea-kettle, aiming to have just enough for 
certain things, and if an extra demand occurs the kettle is empty, the fire 
is out, and the delay occasions no little trouble to both cook and mistress. 
When water has been made to boil no matter what is cooking in it, the fire 
may be very much lessened, as but little heat is required to keep it boiling. 
Rapid boiling does not hasten cooking, and the articles cooked are much 
better when boiled slowly. 

For general use copper and brass cooking utensils are not the best, be- 
cause of the great care necessary to keep them clean and free from poisonous 
deposits, a work that can never be trusted to servants. Care should be used in 
cooking in tin vessels, as they are liable to be affected by acids, oils and salt, 
but not to the same extent as copper. For all ordinary cooking pnrposes, if 
tin vessels are kept clean and free from rust, no injury will result. A little 
whiting or dry flour may be used to polish tin with. If a-kettle is to be 
used for cooking fish, heat it first over the fire; if af odor arises, it needs 
cleaning as above, before using. If the same gridiron has to be used for 
broiling steak, that has been used for fish, in addition to cleaning it as above, 
heat it over the fire, rub well with brown paper, then with an onion. In 
washing tin ware use soft water and soap, and wash well, rinse with hot 
water, wipe well, and put on the hearth or stove to dry perfectly ; once a 
week wash tin-ware in water in whicha littlesal-soda has been dissolved; 
take the suds for the pots and kettles (if not hot add more hot water), and 
wash and rinse thoroughly on the inside. To wash the outside of pots, ket- 
tles and all iron ware, place in a tub or large dish-pan, and with soap on 
cioth, rub them briskly and hard; if necessary scrape with an iron spoon or 
old knife to get all dirt off, rinse in hot water, wipe, and place on stove to 
dry. If kept scrupulously clean, oysters, tomatoes, and even some delicacies 
that are usually cooked in porcelain and granite ware, may be cooked nicely 
in iron. 
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Enameled ware may be cleansed by filling the vessel with hot water, with 
soda dissolved in it—one ounce to a gallon; let it boil twenty minutes; then 
if the stain does not all come off, scour with fine sand or brick dust; rinse 
well with hot water and wipe dry. If by carelessness or accident, while 
_making chow-chow, or any thing else, it becomes burned on the porcelain 
kettle, empty immediately, fill with water, put in about pint of wood-ashes 
to two gallons of water, let it boi) twenty orthirty minutes; clean with sand 
or brick-dust as aboye, if it does not all come off. In either case, if unsuc- 
cessful the first time, repeat. To clean a brown porcelain kettle, boil peeled 
potatoes in it. The porcelain will be rendered nearly as white as when new: 

To clean silver or plated ware, wash in clean hot water or lay in hot soda 
water a few minutes; then wipe dry with a canton flannel cloth, and polish 
with chamois skin. If silver powder is used for cleaning tarnished spots, 
care must be taken to brush out all the dust from the chased work on the 
plate. In the daily use of silver, wash in clean hot water and wipe dry 
with a canton flannel cloth. Never use soap in washing silver. 

Steel knives and forks are best cleaned by being scoured with bath brick, 
but some good ‘‘ kitchen maids” always use the common brick pulverized, 
with good success. Have a properly made knife-box, with board extending. 
on which to lay u.e knife to scour, wet a cloth in hot water or soft soap and 
water, dip in the dust which has been previously shaved off; then rub 
briskly and hard until all spots are removed; wash and rinse in clean, hot 
water and wipe dry. Never put a knife in hot fat, as it destroys the temper, 
and the knife is useless. 

The sink comes in for special notice. Wash it daily with soap and water, 
rinse with clean boiling water, always rinsing with hot water after pouring suds 
into it. This can not be insisted on too strongly, because of such great im. 
portance in the cleanliness of the kitchen. The old adage, ‘‘A time for 
every thing,” applies here. On Mondays and Thursdays, during summer, 
pour hot water, containing a little chloride of lime, into the drains, and 
every Monday in winter. This will prevent all unpleasant or unhealthy 
odors. The use of soda in cleansing our wares greatly diminishes the quan- 


tity of soap needed. As a general thing, too much soap is used in washing ~ 


dishes. Many good housekeepers do not allow soap used in washing dishes 
at all, except to clean tin and iron ware, dish cloths and sink. In cleaning 


an unpainted kitchen floor, if there are spots of grease on it, put some soft- 


soap (or lye, if to be had) in a tin-cup, kept for the purpose; place on the 
stove until boiling hot; then pour a little on each spot and scour with ashes; 
wash the floor with soft hot water, rinse well, and, if the grease is not out 
the first time, try it again when the floor needs cleaning. Always remem- 
ber to rinse thoroughly, changing the water when it becomes too dirty. In 


cleaning floors, tables, or wood-work, remember to rub always with, and not. 


across, the grain of the wood. 
The breakage of dishes in some houses is fearful There are very few 
families rich enough to bear it, much less the families of small means or just 


@ competence. The mother is sick or wearied with the cares of the nursery, 
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‘and can not see to the putting away of the best china, which has been used 

because a friend dined with them. While conversing with her guest, she 
hears a crash in the kitchen. It is with difficulty she remains calm until the 
guest departs, when she finds a cup has fallen and cracked her nice tureen, 
and broke a nick out of two or three saucers; or several goblets, set in a care- 
less place, have fallen and are broken. She is sick at heart, for it was but 
a few weeks before she had spent fifteen or twenty dollars to replace her 
broken, cracked, and nicked dishes. Little comfort does she get from 
Bridget, who replies: ‘‘La, madam, it was but afew of your dishes, and sure 
I could not help it. I would not think the likes of ye would make such a 
fuss.’”? Every wise housekeeper will distinguish between carelessness and 
accidents. To correct this evil, and stop this great waste, the only way is to 
have help understand they must replace each broken or nicked dish (for 
a nick in a dish is as bad as a break), or have the cost of them deducted from 
their wages. This will cause two very valuable results. The servant will 
become more careful, which will add much to the comfort of the mistress, 
and will also form a habit of carefulness that will fit her to become a good 
housekeeper. 

There is an old and true saying, that ‘‘a woman can throw out with a 
spoon faster than a man can throw in witha shovel.”’ In cooking meats, for 
instance, unless watched, the cook will throw out the water without letting 
it cool to take off the fat, or scrape the dripping-pan into the swill-pail. This 
grease is useful in many ways. Bits of meat are thrown out which would 
make good hashed meat or hash; the flour is sifted in a wasteful manner, or 
the bread-pan left with dough sticking to it; pie-crust is left and laid by to 
sour, instead of making a few tarts for tea; cake-batter is thrown out because 
but little is left; cold puddings are considered good for nothing, when often 
they can be steamed for the next day, or, as in case of rice, made over in 
other forms; vegetables are thrown away that would warm for breakfast 
nicely; dish-towels are thrown down where mice can destroy them; soap is 
left in water to dissolve, or more used than is necessary; the scrub- es is 
left in the water, pails scorched by the stove, tubs and barrels left in the sun 
to dry and fall apart, chamber-pails allowed to rust, tins not dried, and iron- 
ware rusted; nice knives are used for cooking in the kitchen, silver, spoons 
used to scrape kettles, or forks to toast bread; cream is allowed to mold and 
spoil, mustard to dry in the pot, and vinegar to corrode the casters; tea, 
roasted coffee, pepper, and spices to stand open and lose their strength ; the 
molasses-jug loses the cork and the flies take possession; vinegar is drawn in 
a basin and allowed to stand until both basin and vinegar are spoiled; sugar 
is spilled from the barrel, coffee from the sack, and tea from the chest; dif- 
ferent sauces are made too sweet, and both sauce and sugar are wasted; dried 
fruit has not been taken care of in season, and becomes wormy; the vinegar 
on pickles loses strength or leaks out, and the pickles become soft; potatoes 
_ jn the cellar grow, and the sprouts are not removed until they become worth- 
less; apples decay for want of looking over; pork spoiis for want of salt, and 
beef because the brine wants scalding; hams become tainted or filled with 
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vermin, for want of the right protection; dried beef becomes so hard it can’t 
be cuc; cheese molds and is eaten by mice or vermin; bones are burnt that 
will make soap; ashes are thrown out carelessly, endangering the premises, 
and wasting them; servants leave a light and fire burning in the kitchen, 
when they are out all the evening; clothes are whipped to pieces in the wind; 
_ fine cambrics rubbed on the board, and laces torn in starching; brooms are 
never hung up, and are soon spoiled; carpets are swept with stubs hardly fit 
to scrub the kitchen, and good new brooms used for scrubbing; towels are 
used in place of holders, and good sheets to iron on, taking a fresh one every 
week; table linen is thrown carelessly down, and is eaten by mice, or put 
away damp and is mildewed; or the fruit-stains are forgotten, and the stains 
washed in; table-cloths and napkins used as dish-wipers; mats forgotten to 


be put under hot dishes; tea-pots melted by the stove; water forgotten in © 
pitchers, and allowed to freeze in winter; slops for cows and pigs never. 


saved; china used to feed cats and dogs on; and in many other ways a care- 
less or inexperienced housekeeper wastes, without heeding, the hard-earned 
wages of her husband. Economy counts nowhere so well as in the kitchen. 


TEA.—Keep tea in a close chest or canister. 





Nutmecs.—Always grate nutmegs at the blossom end first. 

CorrEE.—Keep coffee by itself, and closely covered. 

Rep AntTs.—Scatter branches of sweet-fern where they congregate. 

Sart Fisu are quickest and best freshened by soaking in sour milk. 

Stain on Spoons from boiled egg is removed by rubbing with a little salt, 
or washing in water in which potatoes have been boiled. 

To PRESERVE MiLK.—A spoonful of grated horse-radish will keep a pan 
of milk sweet for days. 

THe Taste or Fis may be removed very effectively from steel knives and 
forks by rubbing them with fresh orange or lemon peel. 

Corxs.— When corks are too large to go into a bottle, throw them into hot 
water a few moments, and they will soften. 

CHARRED CaASKS. —Water and salt meat may be preserved pure a long time 
if put up in casks with the inside charred. 

To KEEP CUTLERY From Rust.—Wipe dry, and wrap in coarse brown 

aper. 
sf Pin’ TEA-KETTLES.—Kerosene oil will make tin tea-kettles as bright as new. 
Saturate a woolen rag and rub with it. 

To Beat THE WHITEs oF Ecas QUICKLY, putin a pinch of salt. The cooler 
the eggs, the quicker they will froth. Sait cools and also freshens them. 

Pastry.—Wash the upper crust of pies with milk just before putting them 
in the oven, and it will be a beautiful brown 

Corn SrarcH is a good substitute for eggs in cookies and doughnuts. One 
table-spoonful of the starch is equal to one egg. 

Sat will curdle new milk; hence, in preparing milk porridge, gravies, 
etc., the salt should not be added until the dish is prepared. 

Wire TABe WareE—should never be scoured; it will remain bright if 
merely washed in clean water with a little soap added. 

To Make Meats Tenper.—A spoonful of vinegar put into the water in 
which meats or fowls are boiled makes them tender. 

ORxaNnGEs.—Oranges and lemons keep best wrapped in soft paper, and laid 
in a drawer. Lemons may be kept in cold water, which should be changed 
twice a week. 

SILVER a a —To one quart rain-water add two ounces ammonia and 
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three ounces of precipitated chalk. Put into a bottle, keep well corked and 
shake before using. ‘ 

CreMENT FOR CHiInA.—The whites of two eggs, and enough quicklime to 
form a thick paste. The quicklime should be tinely powdered; this makes a 
good cement for mending broken china, marble, or glass-ware. 

Lemons.—Before using lemons for any purpose, always roll them awhile 
with your hand on a table. This will cause them to yield a large quantity 
of juice. 

Cavnuive For Jars.—A good water-proof paper for covering jars used in 
preserving, etc., may be made by brushing over the paper with boiled linseed 
oil, and suspending it over a line until dry. 

To Remove A Ticut Guass StopperR.—Apply a cloth wet in hot water to 
the neck of the bottle; or wind a cord around once, and ‘‘saw”’ back and 
forth a few times. This will heat and expand the neck of the bottle. 

To CLean Kyives.—Cut a good-sized, solid, raw potato in two; dip the 
flat surface in powdered brick-dust, and rub the knife-blades; or, use a cork, 
or acloth in same way. Stains and rust will disappear. 

Grounp Tra.—If tea be ground like coffee, or crushed, immediately before 
hot water is: poured upon it, it will yield nearly double the amount of its 
exhilarating qualities. . 

To FrEesHEN WALNuTs.—When walnuts have been kept until the meat is 
too much dried to be good, let them stand in milk and water eight hours, 
and dry them, and they will be as fresh as when new. 

CLINKERS may be removed from grates and range back, by throwing half a 
dozen broken oyster shells into the fire, when the coal is aglow, and covering 
them with fresh coal. When red-hot the clinkers become doughy and are 
easily removed. 

A Fire KinpLer.—Melt together three pounds resin and a quart of tar, 
and stir in as much saw-dust and pulverized charcoal as possible, spread the 
mass on a board to cool, and break into lumps the size of a walnut. Light 


one with a match, and it burns for some time with a strong blaze. 


To CLEAN Sritver.—‘‘ Indexical Soap”’ is the best thing for the purpose in 
use, not for every day, but when thorough cleaning is required. It is well, 
also, to keep it in a convenient dish, and rub on with a bit of flannel when- 
ever a spot appears on the silver. 

To Cuean Brass Kerrite.—When much discolored, scour with soap and 
ashes, then putin a half pint vinegar and a handful of salt, put on stove, 
let come to a boil, take cloth, wash thoroughly, and rinse out with water. 
If using every day, the salt and vinegar and rinsing are sufficient. 

To Sorren Water.—Hard water is rendered very soft and pure, rivaling 
distilled water, by merely boiling a two-ounce vial, say, in a kettle of water. 
The carbonate of lime and many impurities will be found adhering to the 
bottle. The water boils very much quicker at the same time. 

Rust on STEEL IMPLEMENTS OR Kwnives.—Cover the steel with sweet-oil, 
rubbing it on well. Let it remain for forty-eight hours, and then, using 
finely powdered unslaked lime, rub the steel until all the rust has disap- 
peared. . 

To PresERVE LAMP CHIMNEYS FROM BREAKING.—Place a cloth in the bot- — 


tom of a large pan, fill the pan with cold water, and place new chimney in 


it; cover the pan, and let its contents boil gne hour: take from fire, and let 
chimney remain in the water until it is cold. | 

CEMENT FoR Knire Hanpuies.—Set handle on end, and partly fill cavity 
with powdered resin, chopped hair or tow, chalk, whiting, or quicklime; 
heat the spike of the knife and force it into its place. Equal parts of sul-. 
phur, resin, and brick-dust also make an excellent cement. 

Water boiled in galvanized iron becomes poisonous, and cold water passed 
through zinc-lined iron pipes should never be used for cooking or drinking. 
Hot water for cooking should never be taken from hot-water pipes; take 
from cold-water pipes, and keep a supply heated for use in kettles. 
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TABLE Cover, to be thrown over table after it is set, is best made of calico, 
Pink mosquito netting is handsomer, but does nut keep otf dust when the 
table is set for next meal immediately after the dishes are washed—the most 
eonvenient plan where the dining-room is not used for other purposes. 

Vienna Lime.—Vienna lime and alcohol give a beautiful polish to iron 
or steel. Select the soft pieces of lime, such as will be easily crushed by 


the thumb and finger, as they are the most free from gritty particles. Ap- 


ply with a cork, piece of soft pine wood, leather, chamois, etc. 
Hot ALuUM-waTER is the best insect-destroyer known. Put the alum into 
hot water, and let it boil till it is all dissolved; then apply the solution hot 


with a brush to all cracks, closets, bedsteads, and other places where any © 


insects are found. Ants, bedbugs, cockroaches, and creeping things are killed 
by it, while it has no danger of poisoning. 

To Prevent Rustine or Tin, rub fresh lard over every part of the dish, 
and then put in a hot oven and heat it thoroughly. Thus treated, any tin- 
ware may be used in water constantly, and remain bright and free from rust. 
To clean tin or other metallic vessels which have held petroleum—hot soap 
and water. 

CABBAGE WatTeR.—Be careful that no cabbage water is poured down the 
kitchen-sink, as the smell of it—a singularly unpleasant one—is so strong 
that it will penetrate all over the house, and produce the suspicion of a bad 
drain. The water in which any vegetable has been boiled, should be thrown 
away out of doors, in a distant corner of the garden, if possible. 

PULVERIZED CHARCOAL—should be kept in every house in a glass jar, 
with a wide mouth, containing a half pint. The coal should be freshly 


- burned—the best is not from the hardest or the softest wood, but a me- . 


dium—pulverized finely in a mortar while the coals are yet red. Cork 
tight; it is invaluable in preserving meats and poultry, and is sometimes 
even given as a remedy for indigestion. 


Tue SMELL oF Onions and other odors can be removed from kettles and. 


sauce-pans. Put some wood ashes into the utensil, add boiling water, and let 
it stand a short time on the back part of the stove. Or, if you have no wood- 


ashes, use potash, soda, or concentrated lye with water, then wash in hot 


suds. All cooking utensils in which onions, cabbage, or turnips have been 
cooked should be thus cleansed. . 

BorLEp PoraTogs, to be at their best, should be served immediately wher 
done, but if the ‘‘men folks”’ are late to dinner, take them up the moment 
they are done, wrap closely in a towel or cloth and lay them in the heater ox 
some warm place, and they will suffer only a littledamage. When baked or 
roasted potatoes are done, place in a cloth, and squeeze gently between the 
hands and serve. They will-be the mealier for it. If not ready to serve, 
roll in cloth and keep warm until wanted. . 

Po.isHine.—Flour of emery, which is cheap and is kept at all drug-stores, 
is excellent for polishing every thing except silver, Common water-lime, 
such as is used in plastering cisterns, is an excellent material for polishing 
knives, forks, and tin-ware. First rub tins with 4 damp cloth, then take dry 
‘flour and rub it on with the hands, and afterward take an old newspaper and 
rub the tin until bright. Keepin an old pepper-box, and apply with a damp 
cloth. 

Quick ViINEGAR.—Fill a jug with cider, and turn into each gallon of cider 
a pint of molasses and a cupful of lively yeast. Have the jug full of the 
liquid, let it stand uncorked back of the cook-stove where it will keep warm. 
It will commence fermenting in twenty-four hours, and will not take overa 
week to make splendid sharp vinegar. It must be drawn off into another 
jug, leaving the dregs, and kept in a tight-corked jug or bottles, where it 
will not freeze. j 

To WasH PRESERVE Jars.—Preserve jars or bottles should be. carefully 
washed as soon as emptied, taking care that the stoppers and covers have 
weir share of attention. It is well to put soda or ammonia into the jars 01 
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bottles, fill up with water, and let stand an hour, putting the stoppers or 
covers into a bow] tosoak 1n the same way. Then pour outand scald nicely, 
but not with boiling water, as that cracks the polished surface inside, wipe 
dry. set in the sun or wind to air, and then set away carefully. 

CorFEE Syrup.—Take half a pound of the best’ ground coffee; put it into 
a sauce-pan containing three pints of water, and boil it down to one pint: 
boil the liquor, put it into another sauce-pan, well scoured, and boil it again. 
As it boils add white sugar enough to give the consistency of syrup; take it 
from the fire, and when it is cool put in a bottle and seal. When traveling, 
if you wish for a cup of good coffee put two tea-spoons of the syrup into an 
ordinary cup, and pour boiling water upon it, and it is ready to use. : 

RHUBARB VINEGAR.—For ten gallons, take twenty-five ordinary sized stalks 
of rhubarb, pound or crush with a piece of wood in the bottom of a strong 
tub, add ten gallons water; let stand twenty-four hours; strain off the 
erushed rhubarb, and add eighteen pounds of sugar free from molasses, and 
a teacup best brewer’s yeast; raise the temperature to 65 or 68°, and put the 
compound into a twelve-gallon cask ; place it in a position where the temper- 
ature will not fall below 60°. In a month strain it off from the grounds, re- 
turning it to the cask again, and let it stand till it becomes vinegar. 

Wasuinea Disues.—In washing dishes, in addition to directions given in 
“Dining Room,” care must be taken not to put tumblers which have had 
milk in them into hot water, as it drives the milk into the glass, whence it 
can never be removed. They should be first rinsed well in tepid water. 
Tumblers and goblets should be placed in hot soapy water, dipping the 
sides first, and turning them rapidly, thus heating the outside and inside at 

- the same time and preventing breaking; when wiped, they should not be 
’ turned down until put away in a china closet. 

To Keep Taste CLotus CLeEan—for a long time. After clearing the table, 
place a clean towel under any spots that may have been made during dinner, 
and rub the spot with a fresh clean cloth wet with clean soap-suds, then 
rinse with clean water, dry with a clean dry towel, fold and lay under a 
heavy weight. In changing table cloths during the week, contrive to bring 
the fresh table cloth on first at dinner. Place a large napkin over each end 
of table cloth, to protect it from soiling in the process of serving the plates, 
removing when the crumbs are brushed. . 

WaARMED-OVER CoFFEE.—Save all that is left each meal, drain it off into a jar 
or earthen vessel, and when there is enough for a single meal, turn it into 
the coffee pot, beat an egg thoroughly and stir well into it on the stove, and 
let it just come to boiling, then take it off, pour in half a tea-cup of cold 
water, and if your coffee was good when first made, it will be just as good 
the second time. ’ : 

When a large quantity of coffee has been made for a party, the grounds 
should be drained and put away in a stone jar; make coffee as usual except 
using double the quantity. It will keep good for weeks. 

\ To CLEAN CofrFEE or TrEaA-pots.—Musty coffee-pots and tea-pots may be 
, cleaned and sweetened by putting a good quantity of wood ashes into them 
and filling up with cold water. Set on the stove to heat gradually till the 
water boils. J.et it boil a short time, then set aside to cool, when the inside 
should be faithfully washed and scrubbed in hot soap-suds, using a small 
brush that every spot may be reached; then scald two or three times, and 
wine till well dried. Pots and pans or plates that have been used for baking 
and grown rancid, may be cleansed in the same way. Put the plates into a 
pan with wood ashes and cold water, and proceed as above stated. If no 
wood ashes can be had, takesoda. Pie-plates and baking-dishes cleaned after 

this fashion will keep sweet all the time. 

BEANS FOR WINTER.—String fresh green beans, and cut down the sides till 
within an inch of the end, boil in water fifteen minutes, take out and drain; 
when cold, pack in astone jar, first putting two table-spoons of salt in the bot- 

tom, then a quart of beans, sprinkle with a table-spoon of salt, put in layer 
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after layer in this way till the crock is full, pour over a pint (if not filled 
the first time, beans may be added until filled, putting in no more water 
after this pint) of cold well-water, put on a cloth with a plate and weight, 
set away in a cool place, and in about a week take off the cloth, wash it out 
in a little salt water (there will be a scum upon it), put back as before, and 
repeat operation at the end of, another week; then pack away, and when 
wanted for use, take out the quantity wanted and soak for half an hour, 
put in pot in cold water with a piece of fresh pork, cook half an hour, 
season with pepper and a little salt if needed; or cook without pork, and 
season with butter and pepper. 

SoLpERING Liqurip.—In soldering tin-ware, especially in mending old ware, 
the use of soldering liquids will greatly help. There are several of these, 
The best is made as follows: Get any convenient vial about half full of mu- 
riatic acid; procure at the tin-shop some scraps of sheet zinc; if you have 
no strong shears, let the tinsmith cut the zinc into strips narrow enough to 
enter the vial. Place the vial out-doors, or under a shed, and add astrip or 
two of zinc. A great bubbling or boiling will take place as the zinc dis- 
solves. As one piece of zinc dissolves add another, and when a piece re- 
mains without any action or bubbling of the liquid, itisdone. Fit to the 
lower end of the cork a piece of stick to reach into the liquid; after the 
liquid is perfectly quiet, cork it. In soldering, wet the place where the sol- 
der is to go, with this liquid; the drop or two that the stick will take up is 
enough. Do not get this liquid on the clothing, or on the skin, as it may 
irritate it and make it feel very rough. 

Horsrorp Biscurt.—One quart flour, pint sweet milk, half tea-cup lard, 
heaping salt-spoon salt. Measure each of Horsford’s Preparation, mixed in 
flour, and sifted twice through a sieve. Divide the flour in halves, add the 
salt; with one hand pour in the milk on the half of the flour, with the other 
mix toa thin paste, then add the lard and the rest of the flour, mixing it 
lightly. The dough will be soft, but can be rolled on a well-floured board, 
and cut with a common biscuit-cutter, then prick, and bake twenty minutes 
in a quick oven. Make crust as above (using two-thirds cup lard or butter 
instead of half-cup) for chicken-pie with oysters (see recipe in poultry); it is 
enough fora four-quart pan, where the sides only are lined. Some prefer 
not to cook the oysters, only boil and skim liquor, adding oysters raw. Re- 
serve pint or pint and a half chicken-liquor (do not mix the oyster-liquor 
with that in the pot, but pour it in the pie by itself) in the kettle, place it on 
the stove, rub together table-spoon butter, two of flour, season very highly 
with pepper, stir it in the boiling chicken-liquor, salt to taste, cook until 
there is no raw taste to flour, serve in gravy-boat as dressing for pie. 

Dryine Corn.—Select good ears of sweet corn, husk, take off silk care- 
fully, but do not wash; shave with a sharp knife, not too close to the 
cob, into a large tin pan or wooden bowl, scrape cob to get all the milk 
of corn; when about three quarts are cut off, line a large dripping-pan 
with flour-sack paper, being careful to have sides and edges covered, pour 
in corn, spread, and put at once in moderate oven; stir frequently, and 
leave in oven fifteen or twenty minutes. Set a table out in the sun, cover 
with a cloth, pour the corn upon it, and spread out evenly and thinly. 
- Before sunset bring the corn in and spread on a table in the house; in 
the morning, heat again in oven, and spread in sun as before. If direc- 
tions are closely followed, the corn will be thoroughly dried on the even- 
ing of the second day, and when shaken will rattle; store in paper bag as 
soon as cooled. Prepare in small quantities, because it must not stand 
long after being shaven, but should at once go into oven to heat. When 
all is dried, put in oven for final heating; place to cool, pour into the bag, 
tie closely, and nang in a cool, dry, dark place. 

DisH CiotHs, WIPERS, TABLE LINENS, ETC.—Roller towels for the hands 
should be marked with the number of each, and also with the whole num- 
ber; as 1-6, 2-G, etc., where the whole number is six. This shows at once 
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the whole number to be accounted for, and also makes it easy to use them 
in rotation, sc that they may be worn equally. Of dish cloths, of which 
there should be six—two for the best dishes, two for greasy, and two for pots 
and kettles, the first two may be marked, ‘‘ B-1-2” and ‘‘ B-2-2;”’ the second 
two,  G-1-2” and ‘' G-2-2;”” the third, “ P-1-2”’ and P-2-2.” Wiping towels, 
of which there should be six, two to be used each week, washing every day, 
may be marked in a similar way, which is equally good for napkins, table 
cloths, cloths for silver, etc. Never buy new cloth for dish cloths or wipers; 
buy Stevens’ crash (or any other linen crash) for towels; when worn soft, 
take for dish-cloths and wipers; keep whole for dish wipers, and cut one 
of a yard in length into three, hem and place in kitchen for dish-cloths; you 
thus have one for pots and kettles, one for dishes, and one to wipe a knife, 
fork or spoon that you may be using while cooking, for the wipers should 
never be used for this purpose. 

How ro Kinpte a Coat Fire.—Hard coal will not ignite until it is 
thoroughly heated through and through, and as small coal will not require 
as much wood to heat it up as large, it is important, where the supply of 
kindling wood is limited, that the pieces of coal which touch the wood 
should be small. As wood in cities is more expensive than coal, economy 
suggests the use of as little as practicable. The coal, then, for kindling, 
should not only be as small as a pigeon’s egg, cailed ‘‘chestnut coal” by the 
dealers, but to economize the wood, the pieces should not be over four inches 
long, so that they can be laid compactly, and the heat more concentrated 
on a given point of coal, and thus the sooner heat it through. If the wood 
is thus placed, and is covered with one layer of chestnut coal, it will redden 
with great rapidity and certainty. Now cover the reddened coal with 
another layer or two, and in a minute or two put on the larger size. Puta 
handful of shavings or paper in a grate compactly, then some splinters of 
dry wood, not larger than the little finger, and outside of that a layer of 
pieces an inch or more thick and three or four long; apply a match to the 
paper, and while it is catching put on small coal as above, and there will 
not be a failure during the winter, nor a growl in the household, for the 
want of a good and timely fire. To lessen a coal fire, press it from the top, 
so as to make the mass more compact, giving less room for air. To revive 
it, lay on small pieces tenderly ; put on the blower, and when red, add larger 
pieces, and riddle out from below. Heaping on more coal, or letting out 
the ashes below, will certaily put out a low coal fire. 

Saver Kravr.—Slice cabbage fine on a slaw-cutter; line the bottom and 
sides of an oaken barrel or keg with cabbage leaves, put in a layer of the 
sliced cabbage about six inches in depth, sprinkle lightly with salt, and 
pound with a wooden beetle until the cabbage is a compact mass; add 
another layer of cabbage, etc., repeating the operation, pounding well each 
layer, until the barrel is full to within six inches of the top; cover with 
leaves, then a cloth, next a board cut to fit loosely on the inside of bar- 
rel, kept well down with a heavy weight. If the brine has not raised 
within two days, add enough water, with just salt enough to taste, to 
cover the cabbage; examine every two days, and add water as before, until 
brine raises and scum forms, when lift off cloth carefully so that the scum 
may adhere, wash well in several cold waters, wring dry and replace, re- 
peating this operation as the scum arises, at first every other day, and then 
once a week, until the aceteous fermentation ceases, which will take from 
three to six weeks. Up to this time keep warm in the kitchen, then re- 
move to a dry, cool cellar, unless made early in the fall, when it may be 
at once set in the pantry or cellar. One pint of salt to a full barrel of 
cabbage is a gcod proportion; some also sprinkle in whole black pepper. 
Or, to keep until summer: In April squeeze out of brine, and_ pack tightly 
with the hands, in a stone jar, with the bottom lightly sprinkled with salt; 
make brine enough to well cover the kraut in the) proportion of a table 
spoon salt to a ouart of water; boil, skim, cool, and pour over; cover with 
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cloth, then a plate, weight, and another cloth tied closely down; keep in 
a cool place, and it will be good in June. Neither pound nor salt the 
eee too much, watch closely, and keep clear from scum for good sauer 
craut, 

Hvu.iEp Corn.—This old-fashioned luxury is really a delicious dish when 
properly prepared. Take a six-quart pail full of ashes (hard wood ashes, 
if possible, as they are stronger); put them into an iron kettle with three 
gallons of water; let them boil about five minutes, then set off from the 
fire, and turn in a pint of cold water to settle it. The water should then 
feel a little slippery. Turn off the lye and strain; put it into an iron 
kettle, and put in six quarts of shelled corn; put it over a brisk fire, and 
let it boil half an honr, skimming and stirring frequently (the outside 
skin of the kernels wil] then slip oif); strain off the lye, and rinse thor- 
oughly in several clear waters. When the lye is thus weakened, turn the 
corn into a large dish-pan, and turn in water enough to cover it; then 
rub thoroughly with the hands, till the black chits come off; rinse and 
strain off till the water looks clear; then put back into a clean kettle, 
with water enough to cover it, and let it boil; then turn off water, put 
on again, and parboil three or four times (it will swell to about double 
the first quantity); the last time boil till quite soft; it may be necessary 
to add water occasionally; stir often, so as not to burn at the bottom. of 
the kettle; when quite soft, -put in two large table-spoons of salt, and stir 
well; to be eaten with milk, or butter and sugar. It is a wholesome dish, 
and although there is trouble in preparing it, yet it is good enough to 
pay for the labor and trouble. It is good either hot or cold, and was 
considered by our grandparents to be one of the greatest luxuries of the 
table. Wheat hulled in the same way is considered a great delicacy, and 
a very beneficial diet for invalids, but is not so staple or nutritious ag 
Indian corn. Smaller quantities can be prepared by using less lye and 
corn. ; 

Water.—Pure water is as necessary to health as pure air. Rain-water, — 
filtered to remove any foreign matters caught from the roof or in the smoky 
atmosphere, is the purest attainable. It isa debatable question whether the 
mineral matters held in solution in hard water are injurious to health, but 
vegetable or animal matters are agreed by all chemists to be injurious, and, 
in many cases, rank poisons, breeding fatal fevers, and other violent diseases. 
Water that is at all doubtful, should be boiled before drinking, as the vege- 
table and animal matters are thus destroyed, and the mineral deposited on 
the bottom of the kettle. Wells, even in the country, are very doubtful 
sources from which to procure a supply of pure water. In cities the sources 
of well-supply are almost invariably paisoned by the numerous cesspools, 
vaults and drains that filter through the earth until they reach the under- 
ground streams of water, poisoning them as surely as they would a surface 
stream or pond. When itis remembered that all water in wells must come . 
first from the surface, and that it dissolves all sorts of filth as it passe 
into the earth, carrying a good deal with it, particularly if the soil is sandy 
and porous, it will be readily understood that wells are apt to furnish impure 
water. People who throw dirty water or other slops near a well, poison the 
water as surely as if they scattered arsenic. Wells should be covered to ex- 
clude all leaves and vegetable matter. The ground should slope away from 
the well so as to carry away surface water, and it should be located as far as 
possible from barns and out-buildings where filth accumulates. There are 
various good filters in the market, but one may be easily and cheaply made 
as follows: Take a large flower pot, and insert a sponge in the hole in the 
bottom, fill the pot with alternate layers of sand, charcoal, and small peb- 
bles. The flower pot thus filled up may then be placed on a jar or other 
convenient vessel, into which the water can be received as it filters through. 
Never use hot water drawn from alead pipe, but take the cold and heat iton 
the stvve., 
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How To vse Coat EconomicaLuy.—The ‘‘ Scientific American” says: There ~ 
is a great want of intelligence regarding the burning of coal, and it is not to 
be expected that servants should know how to save it. The grate or range 
is stuffed so full that the oven-top is loaded with it, so the fire will not die 
out or need looking after; then the draft is opened, and the money, or what 
is the same, the heat, goes flying up the chimney. With a little forethought 
all this could be prevented, and a ton of coal made to last three months 
instead of one. A good bright fire can be steadily maintained with coal, 
with less trouble than with any other kind of fuel, but not by raking, 
poking, and piling in green fuel continually. 

After breakfast the fire should be cleared of ashes, if there are any, and 
fresh fuel put on to fill the grate moderately. Let the oven damper be 
turned up so as to heat.it, and leave the small top door open, more or less, 
according to the intensity of heat required. In this way air enters over the 
top of the fire, and maintains a far better combustion, and consequently 
greater heat than when the draft-dampers are thrown down. A washing 
can be done, or “‘ironing’’ accomplished, with one-third less coal than is 
generally thought necessary to use. 

There is also great waste in throwing away half-burned coal under the 
supposition that it is cinders. One who has experimented with coal for 
twenty years, both in the house and under the boiler, writes: : 

In cleaning the grate in the morning, you will find there is a quantity 
of unburned coal, which has been externally subjected to combustion. It. 
is covered with ashes, and looks to the inexperienced eye like cinder. Itis 
often relentlessly dumped into the ash-box. The fact, in many cases, is, 
that the lump is only roasted on the outside, not even coked, and is in a 
better condition for igniting than the fresh coal. We have stated that coal 
is a condensed form of carbon. The superficially burned lumps, found in 
our grates or among our ashes, sufficiently prove this. But take a lump of 
anthracite coal from the fire, red-hot and all alive, throw it into the water 
runtil the ashes are washed from it, and it is black externally and cool. Take 
it out, and break it open with a hammer, and you will find it red-hot and 
glowing inside. This shows that time, and a plentiful supply of air, are 
necessary to burn coal, and that large amounts of what we call ashes and 
cinders are really excellent fuel. 

To prove this fact, let any one carefully sift his ashes, throwing out the 
inevitable slate, which can be readily detected, and start his coal-fire on 
~wood or charcoal, kindling his coal-fire with the savings. He will find that 

' ‘he can get a good bed of incandescent coal sooner than with green coal on 
the kindlings. 

Never, whether rich or poor, suffer cinders or unburned bits of coal to be 
-~wasted in the ash-barrel. Measure for measure, they are worth more than > 
‘coal. Save them, soak them, try them. Water renovates the coke, and 
wet cinders upon a hot coal-fire will make it hotter, and keep it so longer 
‘than fresh coal. . Saving cinders is not meanness, it is economy. 

_ Fravorine Extracts, Fruit-Juices, Etc.—The following directions for 
the preparation at home of extracts, etc., are contributed by a trustworthy 
sand experienced dealer, and may be relied upon. Of flavoring extracts put 
vup for the general market, almond and peach are seldom pure, and are 
sometimes even poisonous. The other kinds are less liable to be adulterated. 

To prepare vanilla, take one ounce of fresh vanilla beans, cut fine, and 
rub thoroughly with two ounces granulated sugar, put in a pint bottle, and 
pour over it four ounces pure water, and ten ounces of ninety-five per cent. 

- deodorized alcohol. Set in a warm place, and shake occasionally for four- 
teen days. 

To prepare lemon, cut in small pieces the rinds of two lemons, put in a 
four-ounce bottle, and fill with deodorized strong alcohol, set in a warm. 
place for a week; then put two drams fresh oil of lemon, four ounces of 
deodorized strong alcohol, and the juice of half a lemon, in a bottle of suf-. 
fcient size to hold all; then strain in the tincture of lemon peel. 
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; To make orange catract, use the rind and oil of orange, as directed for 
emon. 

To make rose extract, put one ounce of red rose leaves in one pint of de- 
odorized alcohol, let stand eight days; press out the liquid from the leaves, 
and add it to a half dram of otto of roses. 

Oils must be fresh and pure, or the extract will have a turpentine taste; 
and always use deodorized alcohol. 

For fruit juices, select clean, ripe fruit, press out juice, and strain it 
through flannel; to each pint of juice, add six ounces pure granulated 
sugar; put in a porcelain kettle, bring te boiling point, and bottle while hot, 
in two or four ounce bottles. 

Canned-fruit juice may be used in the same way. These juices are a per. 
fect substitute for brandy, wine, etc., in all puddings, and sauces, etc . 

For gold coloring, take one ounce turmeric to two ounces alcohol. 

To filter water and alcoholic solutions (not syrups), pass through filtering 
paper, folded in conical form, so as to set into a funnel (a half-pint glass fun- 
nel is best). The paper is kept at all drug stores. 

THE New “ Patent Process Fiovur.’’—In all markets the best and highest- 
priced flour is now known as the Minnesota ‘‘New Process.’’? A few years 
ago the process was invented and first used in the young city of Minneapolis, 
which now exports nearly a million and a quarter barrels of flour yearly, and 
finds a market for it in every part of the United States and Europe. The 
wheat from which this flour is made, is the hard spring wheat, raised in the 
extreme North, that raised south of Minnesota and Dakota being inferior, and 
most of it not available for the best grades, while that raised on the line of 
the North Pacific, and in the rich valley of the Red River of the North, 
makes the very highest grades of flour. This hard wheat is first passed 
through rollers and mashed; then to the stones, which are run ata low rate 
of speed, and so dressed that the grinding is nearly all done near the outer — 
edge of the stone, the “‘runner”’ being set high, so as not to heat the flour, 
but te teave it in hard, sharp globules. From this stone it is conveyed toa 
series of bolts, wuere the bran is separated, the softer and finer particles 
being passed through and put up as lower grades of flour, known as ‘“ All- 
Wheat Flour.”’” The coarser particles and ‘“‘middlings”’ are separated by this 
process, and conveyed to the purifiers, where they are thoroughly cleaned of 
all bran and impurities; after which, they go to the stones to be reground 
and rebolted, and thus made into the ‘‘ New Process Flour.”? These middlings 
are mainly from the outer portion of the kernel, which lies immediately below 
the flinty and worthless husk (which goes off in bran), and is rich in the 
nutritious gluten-—-the nitrogenous principle of wheat which makes it rank 
first as a ‘“‘force producing” food. Before the introduction of this process, 
the stones were driven at a high rate of speed, and the wheat thoroughly 
ground by the first run through the mill, the flour coming out quite hot, and 
much of its strength lost by the heating. The comparative rate of speed may 
be known by the fact that only five bushels are ground per hour by the new 
process; while, with the old, from fifteen to eighteen would have been con- 
sumed. By the old process, the ‘‘middlings’’ made a second rate dark flour; 
by the new, it is transformed into the best known to the trade. 

That this flour is the most economicai for use, there is no doubt among 
those who have tried it. The hard spring wheat makes a much stronger flour 
than any of the soft varieties of spring or winter wheat, because it contains 
a larger portion of gluten and less starch; anda given quantity wi!l make | 
from fifteen to twenty per cent. more loaves of bread of the same size and | 
weight than the best winter wheat flour. This fact is what has given Minne- 
sota bakers’ grades their popularity. Another advantage possessed by this 
flour, especially for family use, is that bread from it does not become stale 
and dry as soon as that made froin winter wheat, but .etains its moisture 
and good table qualities much longer ae 

The following in regard to the New Process Flour is from George H, 
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Christian, Esq., who has spent years in studying the best methods in use in 
this country and Europe, and is the largest manufacturer in the United 
. States: 

“In regard to the economy of the New Process Flour, made from Min- 
nesota spring wheat, it is claimed, and I believe has been established, that 
the best qualities will make forty or fifty pounds of bread to the barrel more 
than flour from the best quality of winter wheat. This is explained by its 
superior affinity for water which, being held in that much greater quantity 
in the bread, insures its keeping moist for a long time. Perhaps it might 
interest the scrupulous housewife to know that the New Process Flour is 
cleaner, all of the shell or bran being taken away before this kind of flour is 
made by the mill-stones. The authorities give the chemical analysis as 20 
parts gluten, 50 parts starch, 10 parts dextrine, glucose, etc., 5 parts salts, 
fatty material, etc., and 15 parts water, for flour made from the best Min- 
nesota spring wheat by the new process. The above percentage of gluten is 
nearly double that of flour made from the soft varieties of wheat (that of 
Minnesota is of the hard). Gluten is the most important compound of 
flour, and is the substance which renders the dough firm, and gives it sufii- 
cient consistency to hold the gases, generated by fermentation, long enough 
to make it rise well, and ensure a light palatable bread. It is well known 
also that bread from spring wheat is sweeter. The percentage of gluten 
in New Process Flour is more than in flour made of the same wheat by the 
old process.”’ 
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The following is a list of the utensils needed in every well-furnished 
kitchen. Of course an ingenious housewife will make fewer do excellent 
service, but all these save time and labor, and make the careful preparation 
of food easier. In buying tinware and kitchen utensils generally, it is econ- 
emy to purchase the best at first. The very best double plate tinware will 
last a lifetime, while the poor cheap kind will not last a year. The low- 
priced earthenware, particularly that which looks like the substance of a 
common brick when broken, is worthless. The solid, strong stoneware costs 
perhaps a quarter more, but it is worth ten times as much as the other. It 
is also much better for milk than tin. 


WOODEN WARE. 


‘One bread board. One small paddle for coffee. 
~ One rolling pin. One meat-board. 
One small spoon for stirring pudding- | One board upon which to cut bread, 
sauce. prepare vegetables, etc. — 
Two large spoons. Three buckets for sugars. 
One potato-pounder. One chopping tray. 
One lemon squeezer. Two large and one small wash-tubs. 


One wash-board. One wringer. 
One mush stick (hard wood). 


EARTHEN AND STONE WARE. 


One crock, two gallon, for mixing | One bean-pot. 
’ cake. One bowl. 

Two crocks, one gallon each. One bowl, four quarts. 

Two crocks, two quarts, Three bowls, one quart. 

Two three-gallon jars. Three bowls, one pint each. _ 

Two two-gallon jars. One nest of three baking dishes, dif- 
Two one-gallon jars. ferent sizes. 

Two two-quart jirs. 
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’ TIN WARE, 


One boiler for clothes, holding six 
gallons, with copper bottom or all 
copper. 

One milk strainer. 

One bread-pan, holding five or six 
quarts. 

One deep pan, for preserving and 
canning fruits. 

One six-quart pan. 

One four-quart pan. 

Two two-quart pans. 

Two one-quart pans, 

Two dish pans. - 

Two two-quart covered tin pails. 

One four-quart covered tin pail. 

Two tin-lined sauce pans with covers, 
holding four quarts each, for boiling 
potatoes, cabbages, etc. 

Four cups with handles. 

Two pint molds, for rice, blanc- Peete, 
etc. 

Four half-pint molds. 

One skimmer with handle. 

Two dippers of different size. 

Two funnels, one for jugs and ¢ one for 
cruets. 

One quart measure. 

One pint measure. 

Half-pint messure. 

One gill measure. 

If possible, get these measures broad 
and low, instead of high and slen- 
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der, as they are much more easily 
kept clean. 

Three scoops of different size. 

Four bread-pans for baking. The 
smallest make the best-sized loaves, 
and will do for cake also. 

Four jelly-cake pans. 

Four round and two long pie-pans. _ 

One 1}4 inch deep for custard and 
cocoa-nut pies. 

One coffee-pot. 

One tea-pot. 

One colander. 

One large bread-grater. 

One small nutmeg-grater. 

One wire-sieve. 

One hand sieve (quart measure). 

One frying-basket. 

One egg-beater. 

One spice-box. 

One pepper-box. 

One cayenne pepper-box. 

One pepper-box for salt. 

One biscnit-cutter. 

One potato-cutter. 

One dozen muffin-rings. 

One soap-shaker. 

One tea-kettle with copper bottom or 2 
all copper. 4 

One wire spoon. 

One tea-cannister. 

One toasting-rack. 


{RON WARE. 


One pair of scales. 

One pot, holding two gallons, with 
steamer to fit. 

One pot, holding three gallons, with 
close-fitting cover, for soup. 

One preserving kettle, porcelain lined. 

One deep frying-pan. 

One small frying-pan. 

Two sheet-iron dripping-pans of dif- 
ferent sizes. 

One large turkey pan. 

Two sets of gem pans. 

Two spoons with long handles. 
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Two spoons with handles of modes 
ate length. i 
Two spoons with wooden handles. 
One griddle. ; 
One broiler. 
One waffle-iron: 
One toasting-rack. 
One large meat-fork. 
One jagging-iron. 
One can-opener. 
One coffee-mill. 
One chopping-knife. 
Three flat-irons, two No. 8, and one 
No. 6. 


LUXURIES. 





Mops 1 FOR JELLIES, ETc.—Are made of tin in various designs. Da at 
A GRAVY-STRAINER, made of gauze wire, in the shape of a tunnel, is best. ee 
 Eee-peater.—The best is the “ Dover Egg-beater.”” 
PANCAKE-LIFTER.—Made with a broad flat blade, for turning pancakes. 
APPLE-CORER.—A tin tube, tapering slightly from one end to the other, for 
coring apples; may be made of any desired size. 
CAN-OPENER.—Several good ones are made, which are very cheap, and save 
— and trouble and knives in opening tin cans, 


§ 
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KNIFE FOR PEELING potatoes or fruit, which has a wire guard on the side 
of the blade to regulate the thickness of the paring. ; “ 
LARDING-NEEDLEs, for larding fowls, may be purchased at any house- 


| furnishing store. A penknife may be used as a substitute. 


Wire BaskKET FoR FryinGc.—A basket of tinned wire which is lowered 
into hot fat with any article to be cooked by immersion in it. 

SkEweErs, made of tinned wire, with a ring at one end to draw them by, 
are convenient and easily made. 

Potato CuTTeR.—An instrument with an adjustable knife for slicing 
potatoes, for frying in hot lard. Costs half a dollar, and is a great conven- 
lence. ; 

CREAM WHIpPER.—A small syringe with the bottom perforated with holes, 
through which the cream is forced back and forth until it becomes a froth. 
Costs twenty-five cents. 

A Dust-pan, with handle leaning down instead of up, so that the end will 


- rest on the floor, tipping the blade slightly so that the edge will keep close 


to the floor to receive the dust, saves stooping down in sweeping. 

PoLIsHER AND STAND.—A small neat stand, made of coppered iron, with a 
surface of emery (three extra emery pads go with each) for cleaning starch, 
etc., from flat-irons. 

CUSTARD-KETTLE.—The best is an iron kettle with a strong handle, with a 
smaller kettle, also with handle, fitted inside of it, leaving space around the 
smaller one for water. The inside kettle is lined with block-tin. The 
custard-kettle is invaluable in cooking articles which are easily scorched. 

Cooxrne Utensiis.—The safest utensils for cooking are iron or porcelain 
lined. Tin-lined vessels, when only partly filled, often become so :nuch 
heated that the tin is oxydized, and mingles with the food, and is an irritant 

oison. 
: SpicE CABINET.—A little bureau, about a foot high, with each drawer 
labeled outside, ‘‘nutmegs,”’ ‘‘cloves,”’ etc., and put up near where cakes, 
etc., are'made. It costs little, probably about two dollars, and is a great con- 
venience. 

THe Barn Martz is an open vessel filled with hot, not boiling water, and 
set on back of stove or range. In this set tin stew-pans or cups with handles 
and tight covers, containing vegetables, sauces, and other articles that need 
to be kept warm. 

Frower Forms.—Forms in the shape of a circle, cross, anchor, or other 
fanciful device, may be made of tin, about one inch deep, in which to 
arrange flat bouquets in wet sand or water, for the table. Very small ones 
in initials may be made to designate the plate to which guests are assigned. 

FisH-KETTLE.—An oblong kettle for boiling fish, which has a false bottom 


of perforated tin, with handles at either end. The fish is placed on this per- 


forated tin, lowered into the kettle, boiled, and, when done, lifted out again, 
and gently slipped from the tin to the platter,on which it is to be served. 
TEA-KETTLE BorLeR.—A long tapering tin dish, with a long handle, made 
to lower into the tea-kettle, and large enough at the top to fill the opening, 
and long enough to reach to the bottom. The cover of the tea-kettle may be 
used to put over it. It is used for cooking gruels, custards, etc., and serves 
as a steamer for puddings, brown bread, etc., for a small family. 
JELLY-STAND.—Four upright posts about a foot high, set about a foot apart, 
and joined at top and bottom with rounds, as the legs of the chair are joined. 
This makés a frame, with which the jelly-bag (the top of which should be 
whipped over a strong wire) may be suspended by cords running from thé 
wire in the top of the bag to each corner post. Pour in the jelly or soup, 


place a dish underneath, and allow io drain. 


A. Knire Boarp.—A board two feet long by one wide, with a half-inch 
strip fastened to the edge, and raised a little above it all round, to keep the 
sand from falling off. At one end fasten in some way a scouring brick (such 
@@ all grocers keep), and on the other tack a vicce ef beff leather. threa by 
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perce inches. A few strokes over the leather after scouring gives a high 
ish. 

y rauuina KetTrie.—A shallow pan with a perforated bottom, lowered its 
full length into a deep kettle. To steam vegetables, puddings, or in fact any 
thing that is usually cooked by immersion in hot water, put water in the 
deep kettle, plaze article in the perforated pan, cover closely, and keep the 
ie ag eat It is impossible for any article so cooked to become water: 
soaked. 

A CLOTHES-LINE PROTECTOR is not a new invention, but it can not be said 
to be in general use. It consists simply of a little box fastened to a post and 
inclosing a wheel and a crank, with which a hundred feet of line can be 
wound up in one minute. When the line is wanted, it can be run out with 
equal facility, and by a turn of the wheel can be tightened, then a catch 
holds it in its place. 

A TOASTER is made of a sheet of tin large enough to contain six slices of 
bread. The edges are turned up about half aninch and bound with wire, 
and perforations are cut about two inches apart in the shape of a V through 
the bottom, and the sharp points turned up so as to penetrate and hold the 


bread in place. <A stiff wire handle is fastened firmly to the middle of the 


back, so that the toaster is kept at the right angle before the fire, and, if it 
toasts too rapidly at top or bottom, it may easily be inverted. 

THE KitcHEN Grem.—A kettle-shaped vessel made of tinned wire, to be 
filled with articles to be boiled, and lowered into another kettle which con- 
tains the water. It is provided with a bail by which to lift it out, and with 
projecting flanges which rest on the top of the outer kettle, touching neither 
the bottom or sides, so as to keep it suspended either in or over the water; 
when done, the cooked articles are lifted out in it. It is admirable for vege- 
tables, for making soups (especially when the meat is to be served on the 


table), and for boiling eggs, as well as for steaming dumplings, puddings, etc. — 


CAKE-PAN.—The bottom and sides are not permanently attached, but when 
fastened together, are in the shape of an ordinary cake-pan. When the cake 
is done, by unfastening the hooks that join the two ends of the strips of tin 
that forms the sides of the pan, it opens and leaves the cake standing on the 
bottom of the pan, from which it is slipped on a plate without inverting, 
as is necessary with the old-styJe-pan. The bottom is also provided with 
a movable stem, which may be taken off when using the dish for puddings, 
bread, etc. 

Bosom Boarp.—A board twenty inches long, and ten to twelve inches 
wide. The shirt is slipped over it and buttoned at the neck; at the other 
end of the board is a strip about an inch wide, fastened to the board by an 
arm at each end, running along the sides of the board. This strip is pushed 


down, one ‘‘flap”? of the shirt drawn through between it and the end of the 


board, and then it is raised up so that its surface is again on a level with the 
board. It thus holds the shirt firmly in position while it is being ironed and 
polished. 


OTHER CONVENIENCES.—Among these are a soup-kettle (with a double » 


bottom); a polishing iron for shirts (or a substitute may be made by select- 
ing your best iron, and rounding and polishing both ends); a jagging-iron, 
to mark and ornament paste for pies; a pair of good scales; a movable sink, 
set on very large, strong casters, which may be run into the dining-room to 
receive the dishes from the table and pushed out to the kitchen; for summer 
use, a gas-stove, or when gas is not used, a Houchin pocket cooking-stove, on 
which modest meals for a small family may be cooked without building a fire 
in the kitchen-stove. The latter is also useful for travelers, at camp-meet- 


ings, and in the sick-room for making toast, and keeping articles warm; q 


soap-shaker, a perforated oval tin box with a long handle, which, after a cake 
of soap has been placed in it, is shaken in the dish-water to make a suds; 
and a cast-iron soap-dish, which fastens on the side of the wash-tub, while 
washing with hard soap 

















THE MANAGEMENT OF HELP. 


In all families whose style of living demands help in the household duties, 
the management of servants is the great American puzzle. ‘‘Girls’’ come 
and go like the seasons, sometimes with the weeks. The one who is “such 

a treasure ’’ to-day, packs her trunk and leaves her mistress in the lurch to- 
morrow, or, if she happens to have a conscience and works on faithfully, she 
becomes the mistress and runs the household in her own way, her employer 
living in mortal fear of offending and losing her. This state of things is due 
partly to the fact that all girls who go out to service, do so as a make-shift 
until they marry or obtain some more congenial work. Few of them have 
any ambition to do their work well, and few ever dream of making them- 
selves a necessity in the family, becoming a part of it, sharing its joys and 
sorrows, and so establishing that honorable and close relation which exists 
between servants and families in Europe. Here, it is so much work for so 
much pay, and no bond of sympathy or attachment is allowed to spring up 
on either side. Another cause is the fact that too many American women, 
who ought to know better, regard work as degrading, instead of positively 
elevating and ennobling when it is well and conscientiously done. Is it 
wonderful that ‘‘ girls’? catch something of this vicious sentiment, and that 
it poisons their minds with false views of life, until they look upon their 
work as brutal drudgery, and strive to do as little of it as they possibly can 
and collect their wages? 

Perhaps the reason why girls prefer situations in stores, or shops, or evén 
factories, to housework, is that their work there is confined to certain hours, 
after which they are free, and it is quite possible that an arrangement which 
would give the domestic certain hours of the dey for her own, would work a 
reform; or'still better, certain reasonable tasks might be allotted her to do 
after which she would be free. 

The fixed wages which prevail in most cities and towns offer no induce- 
yaent for the “girl”’ to try to become skillful or expert at her work. Among 
men the best, neatest, and most skillful workman commands the largest pay, 
but the ‘“girl’’:who is a superior cook, or maid of all work, gets only the 
same wages paid to a bungler who lives next door. Such a thing as a com- 
bination among ladies who employ help, to grade wages and protect each 
other from the imposition of untidy, dishonest, or indolent ‘‘ girls,’ has never - 
been made, and perhaps, indeed, it is no more called for than a combination 
of ‘‘girls’’ to protect themselves from lazy, tyrannical, or too exacting mis- 
tresses. Certain it is that the whole svstem by which domestics are hired 
and serve is demoralized beyond any speedy reform. All that any individual 
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ean do is to remedy its evils so far as is possible in her own family. In 
employing a new domestic, there should be the utmost frankness. She ought 
to be fully informed as to what she is expected to do, what her wages will 
be, and how paid, and what privileges will be granted. If she is not pleased, 
let her depart without regret. If you engage her, let her understand first 
and always that you are mistress, and claim the right to have the work done 
in your way, which, if you are as skillful a housewife as you ought to be, 
you will be able to show her is the best way. The mistress ought always to 
be able to do every thing better and quicker than any domestic ever dared 
think of doing it. If she gives orders which betray her ignorance, she may 
as well resign her scepter at once in shame and humiliation. No mistress 
who does not know how to do work herself can ever be just to her help; and 
even when she is a thorough housekeeper, a turn in the kitchen for a day or 
two will often be like a new revelation to her. 

Above all, the utmost kindness should be shown, and the ie of the 
house should always be mistress of her temper. She should put herself in 
the *‘ girl’s’’ place, and apply the golden rule in all dealings with her. Give 
unqualified praise when deserved, but never scold. If any thing is done im- 
properly, take some proper time and have it done correctly, again and again 


if necessary. Give domestics all the privileges possible, and when obliged — 


to deprive them of any customary indulgence, make it up soon in some 


other way. Never to find fault at the time an error is committed, if in the | 


least irritated or annoyed, is an invaluable rule in the management of do- 
mestics or children, and indeed in all the relations of life. A quiet talk 
after all feeling has subsided, will do wonders toward reform, while a sharp 
and bitter rebuke would only provoke to further disobedience. It is espe- 
cially important and right to respect religious and conscientious scruples, ne 
matter how light and misguided they may seem. To cherish what beliefs 
she pleases is an inalienable right. The care for the comfort and attractive 
ness of the domestic’s room is also a duty which every generous mistress will 
cheerfully look after. The servant who is tucked away in a gloomy attic, 
unfinished, uncarpeted, and uncurtained except by cobwebs, with the hardest 
bed and the meanest bed-clothing in the house, can hardly be expected to be 
neat and tidy in her personal habits. But, after all, it will be impossible te— 
secure and keep really good ‘‘girls” unless they can be won into sympathy 
and attachment to the family, so that they will regard themselves asa part 
of it, with a future identified with its fortunes. To do this, the mistress 
must respect her maid as a sensitive woman like herself, and not class her 
as a mere drudge of an inferior order of creation. She must recognize the 
fact that character, and not station or wealth, make the lady, and that it is 
possible for those who serve to respect themselves. She must let her domes- 
tics see that she does not consider their work degrading, but honorable, and 
_that she does not for a moment expect them to regard it in any other light. 
Above all, she must never show them, by word, look, or action, that she 
“‘Icoks down”’ on them because of their work. By the cultivation of. such 
amenities as these. the house may really be made a home for the domestic as 
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well as the family, and the mistress who has accomplished this may well 
congratulate herself on having escaped the worst and most perplexing ills 
of the life of the American housewife. In her efforts to bring about sucha 
result, she may confidently count on meeting many cases. of incompetence, 
stupidity, and even ingratitude, but the experiment itself is in the right di- 
rection; and if it fails of complete success, can not be wholly without good 


results. 
HINTS TO THE EMPLOYED. 


Be neat in person and dress. 

Keep your hands clean and hair tidy. 

Do not waste time in gadding about and gossip, 

Be quiet, polite and respectful in your manners. 

Tell the truth always, but especially to children. 
Do not spend your money foolishly in gewgaws of dress. 
Always follow your mistress’ plan of work, or explain why you do not. 

Keep your room neat and orderly, and make it as attractive as possible. 

Do not waste any thing. To waste carelessly is almost as wrong as to 
steal. . 

Never tell tales out of the family, or repeat in one what you have seen 
in another. > 

Never break apromise to children, and do not frighten them with stories, 

or help them to conceal wrong-doing. : 

Remember that there is nothing gained by slighting work. Doing every 
thing as well as possible always saves labor in housekeeping. 

Remember that the best and most faithful girls command the highest 
wages, get the easiest and best places, and never are out of employment. 

In engaging a new place, have a clear understanding as to wages, work, 
and the evenings and time you are to have. It may save trouble afterwards. 

Learn from books or from those who have had more experience, the best 
per doing work, and plan to do it, with as much system and few steps as 
possible. 

Don’t change employers. There are trials in every place, and it is better 
to put up with them, and make them as light as possible, than to change to 
new ones. 

If your mistress scolds and loses her temper, be sure and control yours. If 
you feel that you are wronged, talk quietly and kindly after the storm has 
blown over. mes 

Instead of trying, as many do, to see how little you can do and get your 
wages, try to see how pleasant and useful you can be as a member of the 
family. Work for its interests and happiness, lighten its burdens, be ready 
to give help when it is needed, even if it is out of your own line of work, 
and try to win the esteem and love of all by cheerfulness, kindness, truth- 

fulness, and the practice every day of the golden rule. 

Above all, do not think your work degrading. No work is more honor- 
able. The happiness and health of the family depends on you, and no lady 
or gentleman will ‘slight’? you.or ‘‘look down”’ on you because you work. 
You need not be on the lookout for slights unless you are vain, or lazy, or 
slovenly, or dishonest. Whoever looks down on you because you do honest 
work conscientiously and well, isa fool, and not worth minding. 








HINTS ABOUT MARKETING. 


Very few housekeepers understand how to select meats wisely or how to 


buy economically. Most trust the butcher, or buy at hap-hazard, with no 


clear understanding of what they want, and no consideration at all for 


economy; and yet a little knowledge of facts, with a moderate amount of | 


experience and observation, will enable any one to buy both intelligenfly 
and economically. It is best, when possible, to buy for cash. Ready money 
always commands the best in the market, at the lowest prices. It is also 
better to buy of the most respectable regular dealers in the neighborhood, 
than of transient and irresponsible parties. Apparent ‘‘ bargains’’ frequently 
turn out the worst possible investments. If a dealer imposes on you, drop 
him at once. Meat should always be wiped with a dry, clean towel as soon 
as it comes from the butcher’s, and in loins the pipe which runs along the 
bone should be removed, as it soon taints. Never buy bruised meat. 

When found necessary to keep meat longer than was expected, sprinkle 
pepper, either black or red, over it. It can be washed off easily when ready 
for cooking. Powdered charcoal is excellent to prevent meat from tainting. 
Meat which has been kept on ice must be cooked immediately, but it is 
much better to place meats, poultry, game, etc., by the side of, not on, ice, 
as it is the cold air, not the ice, which arrests decay. All meats except 
veal, are better when kept a few days in a cool place. 





- Buyrne Beer, select that which is of a clearcherry-red color after a fresh 
cut has been for a few moments exposed to the air. The fat should be of a 
light straw color, and the meat marbled throughout with fat. If the beef is 
immature, the color of the lean part will be pale and dull, the bones small, 
and the fat very white. High-colored, coarse-grained beef, with the fat a 
deep yellow, should be rejected. In corn-fed beef the fat is yellowish, while 
that fattened on grasses is whiter. In cow-beef the fat is also whiter than 
in ox-beef. Inferior meat from old or ill-fed animals has a coarse, skinny 
fat anda dark red lean. Ox-beef is the sweetest and most juicy, and the 
most economical. When meat pressed by the finger rises up quickly, it is 
prime, but if the dent disappears slowly, or remains, it is inferior in 
quality. Any greenish tints about either fat or lean, or slipperiness of sur- 
face, indicates that the meat has been kept so long that putrefaction has be- 
gun, and, consequently, is unfit for use, except by those persons who prefer 
what is*known as a “high flavor.’ Tastes differ as to the choice cuts, 
and butchers cut meat differently. The tenderloin, which is the choicest 
piece, and is sometimes removed by itself, lies under the short ribs and close 
to the backbone, and is usually cut through with the porterhouse and sir- 
loin stakes. Of these the porterhouse is generally preferred, the part near- 
est the thin bone being the sweetest. If the tenderloin is wanted, it may be 
secured by buying an edgebone steak, the remainder of which, after the 
removal of the tenderloin, is equal to the sirloin. The small porterhouse 
(421) 
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steaks are the most economical, but in large steaks, the coarse and tough 


hah may be used for soup, or, after boiling, for hash, which, in spite of its . 


ad repute, is really a very nice dish when well made. A _ round steak, 
when the leg is not cut downtco far, is sweet and juicy, the objection being 
its toughness, to cancel which it may be chopped fine, seasoned, and made 
into breakfast croquettes. There is no waste in it, and hence it is the most 
economical to buy. The interior portion of the round is the tenderest and 


best. Porterhouse is cheaper than sirloin, having less bone, Rump steak | 


and round, if well pounded to make them tender, ‘have the best flavor. The 
best beef for a la modeis the round; have the bone removed and trim 
off all the gristle. For corned beef, the ‘round is also the best. The roast- 
ing pieces are the sirloin and the ribs, the latter being most econoniical at 
the family table, the bones forming an excellent basis for soup, and the meat, 
when boned and rolled up (which should be done by the butcher), and 


-roasted, being in good form for the carver, as it enables him to distribute 


equally the upper part with the fatter and more skinny portions. A roast 
served in this way, if cooked rare, may be cooked a second or even a third 
time. The best beef roast is (for three) about two and a half or three 
pounds of porterhouse. Two or three pounds is a great plenty for three. 
There are roasts and other meats equally good in the fore-quarter of beef, 
but the proportion of bone to meat is greater. 

VEAL is best from calves not less than four nor more than six weeks old. 
If younger it is unfit for food, and if older the mother cow does not furnish 


enough food, and it is apt to fall away; besides, the change to grass diet 
changes the character of the flesh, it becoming darker and less juicy. The 


meat should be clear and firm, and the fat white. If dark and thin, with 
tissues hanging loosely about the bone, it is not good. Veal will not keep so 
long as an older meat, especially in hot or damp weather, and when going 
the fat is soft and moist, the meat flabby and spotted, and inclined to be 
porous like a sponge. The hind-quarter is the choicest joint. It is usually 
divided into two parts, called the ‘‘loin’’ and the ‘‘leg.’’ When the leg is 
large, it is divided into two joints, and the thin end is called the ‘‘ kidney 
end,’’ and the other the ‘‘thick end.”’ From the leg is cut the ‘‘fillet”’ and 
‘*veal cutlets.”” The ‘‘knuckle of veal’’ is the part left after the ‘‘fillets”’ 
and ‘‘cutlets’’ are removed. Many prefer the ‘‘ breast of veal’’ for roasting, 
stewing, pies, etc. It may be boned so as to roll, or a large hole may be cut 
in it to make room for the stuffing. The neck of veal is used “for stewing, 
fricassee, pies, etc. Veal chops are “best for frying; cutlets are more apt to be 
tough. Veal should be avoided in summer. Though veal and lamb contain 
less nutrition, in proportion to their weight, than beef and mutton, they are 
often preferred to these latter meats on account of the delicacy of their 
texture and flavor. 

SWEET-BREADS, if properly cooked, make one of the most delicate dishes 
that can be put upon the table; but some care must be taken in se- 
lecting them, as there are two kinds, and it is only one kind that is very 
good. That one is found in the throat of the calf, and when fresh and in 
perfection it is plump, white and fat. The other, which does very well for 
croquettes, or any dish where it may be chopped, lies below the diaphragm, 
and is really the pancreas. However the sweet-breads may be cooked, they 
should be always first soaked for three hours in cold water, which should be 
two or three times changed; then they should be put into boiling water for 
half an hour or longer, if that does not make them firm; then they may be 
dried in a towel, and pressed flat by putting them between two pans or 
boards, with a pressing- iron or other weight on top. 

Mutton should be fat, and the fat clear, hard and white. Beware of buy- 
ing mutton with flabby, lean and yellow fat. An abundance of fat is a 
source of waste, but as the lean part of fat mutton is much more juicy and 


tender than any other, it should be chosen. The longer mutton is hung 


before being cooked, provided it oO not become tainted, the better it is, 
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If a saddle or haunch of mutton is washed with vinegar every day, and 
dried thoroughly after each washing, it will keep a good while. In warm 
weather pepper and ground ginger rubbed over it will keep off flies. The 
leg has the least fat in proportion to weight, next is the shoulder. The least 
proportion of bone is in the leg. After the butcher has cut off all he can be 
Reoee to remove, you will still have to trim it freely before broiiing. 

he lean of mutton is quite different from that of beef. While beef is a 
bright carnation, mutton is a deep, dark red. The hind-quarter of mutton ig 
best for roasting. The ribs may be used for chops, and are the sweeter; but. 
the leg chops are the most economical, as there is much less bone, and no 
hard meat, as on the ribs. For mutton roast, choose the shoulder, the sad- 
dle, or the loin or haunch. The leg should be boiled. Small rib chops are 
best for broiling; those cut out from the leg are generally tough. Mutton 
cutlets to bake are taken from the neck. Almost any part will do for broth. 
As much of the fat should be removed as practicable; then cut into small 
pieces and simmered slowly until the meat falls to pieces. Drain off and 
skim off any remaining: fat, and thicken with rice or vermicelli. Mutton 
is in season at any time, but is not so good in autumn. 

TonauE.—Beef’s tongue, calf’s tongue, lamb’s and sheep’s tongue, pig’s 
tongue, can all be procured of the butchers, and they are all prepared in the 
same way. Calf’s tongue is considered best, but it is usually sold with the 
head; beeve’s tongues are what is referred to generally when ‘tongue’? 
is spoken of. Lamb’s tongues are very nice. In purchasing tongues, choose 
those which are thick, firm, and have plenty of fat on the under side. 

To SeLect Hams.—The best hams, whether corned or cured and smoked, 
are those from eight to fifteen pounds in weight, having a thin skin, solid fat, 
and a small, short, tapering leg or shank. In selecting them, run a knife 
along the bone on the fleshy side; if it comes out clean the ham is good, but. 
if the knife is smeared it is spoiled. Hams may be steamed, being careful 
to keep the water under the steamer boiling, and allow twenty minutes to 
the pound. When done, brown slightly in the oven. 

Pork.—Great care must be taken in selecting pork. If ill-fed or diseased, 
no meat is more injurious to the health. The lean must be fine-grained, and 
both fat and lean very white. The rind should be smooth and cool to the 
touch. If clammy, be sure the pork is stale, and reject it. If the fat is full 
of small kernels, it is an indication of disease. In good bacon the rind is 
thin, the fat firm, and the lean tender. Rusty bacon has yellow streaks in it. 
Fresh pork should seldom be eaten, and never except in the fall and winter. 

LamMB is good at a year old, and more digestible than most immature 
meats. ‘‘Spring Lamb” is prized because unseasonable. It is much in- 
ferior to the best mutton. The meat should be light red and fat. If not too 
warn weather, it ought to be kept a day or two before cooking, but it does 
not keep well. It is stringy and indigestible if cooked too soona fter killing. 
The fore-quarter of lamb, if not fresh, the large vein in the neck, which 
should be blue, will be greenish in color. If the hind-quarter is stale, the 
kidney-fat will have a slight smell. 


GAME AND POULTRY. | 

To preserve game and poultry in summer, draw as soon as possible after | 
they are killed, wash in several waters, have in readiness a kettle of boiling 
water, plunge them in, drawing them up and down by the legs, so that the 
water may pass freely through them; do this for five minutes, drain, wipe 
dry, and hang in a cold place; when perfectly cold, rub the insides and 
necks with pepper; prepared in this way, they will keep two days in warm 
weather: when used wash thoroughly. Or wash well in soda-water, rinse in 
clear water, place inside several pieces of charcoal, cover with a cloth, and 
hang in a dark, cool place. The most delicate birds can be preserved in this 
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way. {f game or poultry is at all strong, let it stand for several hours in 
water with either soda or charcoal; the latter will sweeten them when they 
are apparently spoiled. English or French cooks, however, neyer wash poul- 
try or game in dressing, unless there is something to wash off. With skill- 
ful dressing, none is necessary on the score of cleanliness, and much washing 
tends to impair the fine flavor, especially of game. In all game and poultry 
the female is the choicer. 

Sportsmen who wish to keep prairie-chickens, pheasants, or wild fowl in 
very hot weather, or to ship long distances; should draw the bird as soon as 
killed, force down the throat two or three whole peppers, tying a string 
around the throat above them, sprinkle inside a little powdered charcoal, 
and fill the cavity of the body with very dry grass. Avoid green or wet 
grass, which ‘‘ heats” and hastens decay. If birds are to be shipped without 
drawing, force a piece of charcoal into the vent, and tie a string closely 
around the neck, so as to exclude all air, and make a loop in string to hang 
up by. Prepared in this way, they will bear shipment for a long distance. 

Ducxs.—Young ducks feel tender under the wings, and the web of the 
foot is transparent; those with thick, hard breasts are best. Tame ducks 
have yellow legs; wild ducks, reddish ones. 

GrxEseE.—In young geese, the bills and feet are yellow and supple, and the 
skin may be easily broken; the breast is plump, and the fat white; an old 
goose has red and hairy legs, and is unfit for the table. . 

Wiup Ducks, if fishy and the flavor is disliked, should be scalded for a 
few minutes in salt and water before roasting. If the flavor is very strong, 
the duck may be skinned, as the oil in the skin is the objectionable part. 
After skinning, spread with butter, and thickly dredge with flour, before 
putting in avery quick oven. 


Game.—In pheasants and quails, yellow legs and dark bills are signs of a 
young bird. They are in season in autumn. Pigéons should be fresh, fat 


and tender, and the feet pliant and smooth. In prairie-chickens, when fresh, 


the eyes are full and round, not sunken; and, if young, the breast-bone is 
soft and yields to pressure. The latter test also applies to all fowls and game 
birds. Plover, woodcock, snipe, etc., may be chosen by the same rules. 
TURKEYS are in season in fall and winter, but deteriorate in the spring. 
Old turkeys have long hairs, and the flesh is purplish when it shows under 
the skin on legs and back; when good, they are white, plump, with full 
breast and smooth, black legs; and, if male, soft, loose spurs. The eyes 


are bright and full, and the feet are supple, when fresh. The absence of | 


these signs denotes age and staleness. Hen turkeys are inferior in flavor, 
but are smaller, fatter and plumper. Full-grown turkeys are best for bon- 
ing or boiling, as the flesh does not tear in dressing. 

CuickENs, when fresh, are known by full, bright eyes, pliable feet, and 
soft, moist skin. Young fowls have aitender skin, smooth legs and comb, 
and the best have yellow legs. In old fowls, the legs are rough and hard. 
The top of the breast-bone of a young fowl is soft, and may be easily\bent 
with the fingers; and the feet and neck are large in proportion to the body. 
The best fowls are fat, plump, with skin nearly white, and the grain of 
the flesh fine. Old fowls have long, thin necks and feet, and the flesh on 
the legs and back has a purplish shade. Fowls are always in season. 

- Venison.—The choice of venison should be regulated by the fat, which, 
when the venison is young, should be thick, clear and close, while the meat 
isareddish brown. As it always begins to taint first near the haunches, 
run a knife into that part; if tainted, a rank smell and a greenish appear- 
ance will be perceptible. It may be kept a long time, however, with careful 
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management and watehing, by the following process: Wash it well in milk 
and water, and dry it perfectly with a cloth until there is not the least damp 
remaining; then dust ground pepper over every part. This is a good pre- 
servative against the fly. The flesh of a female deer, about four years old, 
is the sweetest and best of venison. 


FISH. 


When fresh, the eyes of fish are full ana bright, and the gills a fine clear 
red, the body stiff and the smell not unpleasant. Mackerel must be lately 
caught, or it is very indifferent fish, and the flavor and excellence of salmon 
depends entirely on its freshness. Lobsters, when freshly caught, have some 
muscular action in their claws which may be excited by pressing the eyes. 
The heaviest lobsters are the best. The male is thought to have the highest 
flavor, the flesh is firmer, and the shell has a brighter red, and is considered 
best during the Fall and Spring; it may be readily distinguished from the 
female, as the tail is narrower, and the two uppermost fins, within the tail, 


are stiff and hard; those of the female are soft, and the tail broader. The 


latter are prepared for sauces on account of their coral, and are preferred 
during the summer, especially in June and July. The head is used in 
garnishing, by twisting it off after the lobster has been boiled and become 


cold. Lobsters ranging from four pounds are most delicate. If crabs are 


fresh, the eyes are bright, the joints of the legs are stiff, and the inside 
has an agreeable smell. The heaviest are the best, the light ones being 
watery. Scallops are not much used; when fresh, the shell closes tight; 
hard-shell clams are also closed tight when fresh. Soft-shell clams are good 
only in.cold weather, and should be fresh. Oysters, if alive and healthy, 
close tight upon the knife. They are good from September to May. 

_In fresh-water fish, the same signs of freshness are good tests. Of course, 
it is impossible to name all the excellent varieties, as they differ with the 
locality. In the South is the shad, the sheep’s-head, the golden mullet and 
the Spanish mackerel, in the North-west the luscious brook trout, and the 
wonderful and choice tribes that people the inland lakes. Among the best 
of the fresh-water fish, sold generally in the markets of the interior, are the 
Lake Superior trout and white fish, and, coming from cold waters, they keep 
best of all fresh-water fish ; the latter is the best, most delicate, and has fewer 
bones, greatly resembling shad. The wall-eyed pike, bass and pickerel ‘of 
the inland lakes are also excellent fish, and are shipped, packed in ice, 
reaching market as fresh as when caught, and are sold at moderate prices, 
California salmon is also shipped in the same way, and is sold fresh in all 
cities, with fresh cod and other choice varieties from the Atlantic coast, but 
the long distance which they must be transported makes the price high. 


The cat-fish is the staple Mississippi River fish, and is cooked in various a 
ways. Lake Superior trout are the best fresh fish for baking. All ‘fish | 


which have been packed in ice should be cooked immediately after re- 
moyal, as they soon grow soft and lose their flavor. Stale fish must never 
be eaten. Fresh fish should be scaled and cleaned properly on a dry table, 
and not ina pan of water. As little water should be used as is compatible 
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with perfect cleanliness. When dressed, place near ice until needed, then 
remove and cook immediately. If frozen when brought from market, thaw 
in ice-cold water. Fresh cod, whiting, haddock, and shad are better for 
being salted the night before cooking them, and the muddy smell and taste 
of fresh-water fish is removed ia soaking, after cleanune in strong salt and 
water. 

Eels must be dressed as soon as possible, or they lose their sweetness; cut 
off the head, skin them, cut them open, and scrape them free from every 
string. They are good except in the hottest summer months, the fat ones 
being best. A fine codfish is thick at the back of the neck, and is best in 
cold weather. In sturgeon, the fish should be white, the veins blue, the 
grain even and the skin tender. 

The best salt mackerel for general use are ‘‘ English mess,” but. ‘“bloaters”’ 
are considered nicer. In selecting always choose those which are thick on 
the belly and fat; poor mackerel are always dry. The salt California sal- 
mon are excellent, those of a dark rich yellow being best. To freshen, place 
with scale side up. Salmon boiled and served with egg sauce or butter 
dressing is nice. No. 1 white fish is also a favorite salt fish, and will be 
found in all markets. 

A good ‘deal of sturgeon is put up and- sold for smoked halibut. The 
skin of halibut should be white; if dark it is more likely to be sturgeon. 
Smoked salmon should be firm and dry. Smoked white fish and trout are. 
very nice, the former being a favorite in whatever way dressed. Select 
good firm whole fish. White fish is very nice broiled. Each of the above 
is better than herring. 

VEGETABLES. 


All vegetables snap crisply when fresh; if they bana and present a wilted 
appearance, they are stale. If wilted, Pee can be partly reshongg by being 
sprinkled with water, and laid in a cool, dark place. 

Potatoes are good with all meats. With poultry they are best mashed, 
Sweet potatoes are most appropriate to roasts, as are onions, winter squash, 
and asparagus. 

Carrots, parsnips, turnips, greens, and cabbage are eaten with boiled meat, 
and corn, beets, pease, and beans are appropriate to either boiled or roasted 
meat. Mashed turnip is good with roasted pork and with boiled meats. 

Tomatoes are good with every kind of meat, but especially so with roasts ; 
apple sauce with roast pork, and cranberry sauce with beef, fowls, veal and 
ham. nies : 
Currant jelly is most appropriate with roast mutton and venison, 

Pickles are good with all roast meats, and capers or nasturtiums with. 
boiled lamb or mutton. , 

Turnips are not nutritious, being ninety per cent. water, but an excellent 
food for those who are disposed to eat too much, as they correct constipation, 

ToMATOES are generally regarded as wholesome. The medium-sized 
smooth ones are best. 


SAULIFLOWERS are best when large, solid and. creamy. When stale the 
leaves are wilted and show dark spots. 
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CELERY staiks should be white, solid and clean. Celery begins in August, 
but it is better and sweeter after frost. 
EGG-PLANT should be firm but not ripe. The large purple oval-shaped 
kind, is best. 
_MusHrooms are dangerous things for the inexperienced to buy, and should 
be let alone. 
_ Pease should be bought in pods and should feel cool and dry. If pods are 


_ rusty or spotted, they are too old to be good. 


PoratTors.—Select those of medium size, smooth, with small eyes. To test, 
cut off a piece of the large end; if spotted, they are unsound. In the spring, 
when potatoes are beginning to sprout, place a basket of them in a tub, pour 
boiling water over them; in a moment or two take out and place in sun to 
dry (on the grass is a good place), and then return to cellar. If they have 
sprouted too much it is best to first rub them off. 

Brrries.—Morning is the best time to eat fruit, and fresh fruit is then in 
the best condition to be eaten. When berries of any kind can be got fresh 
with the morning dew, fill the finest glass dish, adding a few fresh leaves, for 
a ce!'ter-piece, on the breakfast table. Serve in saucers accompanied with 
fine white sugar (pulverized is the best and most economical for all purposes) 


and fresh cream if you have it, but never substitute skim milk. The berries 


will be very nice with only sugar, There is a vast difference between fruit 
with cream and fruit with milk. Cream is easily digested and slow to sour, 
while just the contrary is true of milk after the cream has been removed. 
Yet we have known people to live after eating strawberries aud buttermilk, 
and we have also known people to die after eating hot apple dumplings and 
Gold milk. If you happen to be the fortunate possessor of a berry patch, 


et the children go out before breakfast and pick and eat. Properly trained 


thildren will not abuse this privilege. 
GROCERIES. 


Saco.—The small white sago, called ‘‘ pearl,’ is best. 

Ratstns should be bought in small quantities; small boxes are best. 

Rice.—The Southern rice cooks much quicker, and is nicer than the 
Indian rice, ; 

Macaroni.—Good macaroni is of a yellowish color, does not break in cook- 
ing and yields four times its bulk. 


CHEESE, which feels soft between the fingers, is richest and best, and should 


be kept in a box in a cool dry place. 

Corn Meat does not keep well and should be bought in small quantities. 
South the white meal is used, and North the yellow 1s the tavorite. Corn 
is a heat producer and is a useful winter diet. 

VINEGAR, Which is made of wine or cider, is the best. Buy a keg, or half 
barrel of it, and set it in the cellar, and then keep a supply for the casters 
in a junk bottle in the kitchen. If too strong, vinegar will ‘‘eat’’ pickles. 

Harp Soap should be bought in large quantity, and laid to harden in bars 
piled on each other. Hard soap is more economical than soft, as it is not so 
easily wasted. 

Spices AND Pepper should be ground fine, and put: in large-mouthed glass 
bottles, or kept in tin cans, inadry place. Avoid bright red peppers, spices, 
and sauces. ’ 

STarcH may also be bought in large quantities at a considerable discount 
from the retail price, which, in a large family, makes a difference in the 
yearly expenses. The best starch is the most economical. 

BucKWHEAT Mean, Ric— anp Hominy should be purchased in small quan- 
tities, and kept in covered kegs or tubs. Several of these articles are in- 


- fested with black insects, and an examination should be occasionally made 


for them. 
Larp.— The best lard is made from leaf fat which adheres to the ribs and 
belly of the hog. This is known as leaf lard. Most lard is. however made 
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GROCERIES. 
of both leaf fat and meat fat, the latter cut into small pieces and rendered, 
Good tard should be white, solid, and without any disagreeable smell. 

Eaas.—To determine the exact age of eggs, dissolve about four ounces of 
common salt in a quart of pure water and then immerse the egg. If it be 
only a day or so old, it will sink to the bottom of the vessel, but if it be 

three days old it will float in the liquid; if more than five it comes to the 
surface, and rises above in proportion to its increased age. 

Satt must be kept in the dryest place that can be found. The best for 
table use is put up in boxes, but if a quantity be purchased, it should be 
stored in a glass jar, and closely covered. When it becomes damp in the 
salt-stands, it should be set by the fire to dry, and afterwards reduced to fine 
powder again. 

CorrEE AND TEA can be bought with advantage in considerable quantities. 
Coffee improves by age if kept in a dry place, as it loses its rank smell and 
taste. Several cents a pound may be saved by buying a bag of coffee or half 
chest of tea. Tea loses its flavor if put up in paper, and should be kept in 
glass or tin, shut tight. Coffee should be kept by itself, as its odor affects 
other articles. Ae . 

ARRowROOT, TAPIOCA SAGO, PEARL-BARLEY, AMERICAN IstnauEss, Maca- 
RONI, VERMICELLI, AND OAT-MEAL, are all articles which help to make an 
agreeable variety, and it is just as cheap to keep a small quantity of each as 
it is to buy a large quantity of two or three articles. Hight or ten pounds 
each of these articles of food can be kept in covered jars or covered wooden 

' boxes, and then they are always at hand when wanted.. All of them are 

very healthful food, and help to form many delightful dishes for desserts. - 

Suears.—Buy sugars for various purposes as follows: 

For baked custard, mince pie, squash pie, fruit cake, gingerbread, most 
Indian puddings,. use brown sugar. 

For all light-colored cakes, icing, floating island, blanc-mange, méringues, 
whips, use powdered sugar. 

For pudding sauce, use powdered or brown sugar. 

For sweetmeats, jelly, and raspberry vinegar, use granulated sugar. 

Four should be bought in small quantities, and the best is cheapest. The 
test of quality is given under bread. Flour is peculiarly sensitive to at- 
mospheric influence, hence it should never be stored in a room with sour 
liquids nor where onions or fish are kept, nor any article that taints the air. 
of the room in which it is stored. Any smell perceptible to the sense will 
be absorbed by flour. Avoid damp cellars or lofts where a free circulation 
of air can not be obtained. Keep in a cool, dry, airy room, and not ex; 
posed to a freezing temperature nor to intense summer or to artificial heat 
for any length of time above 70 to 72 degrees Fahrenheit. It should not 
come in contact with grain or other substances which are liable to heat. 
Flour should be sifted and the particles thoroughly disintegrated, and then 
warmed before baking. 

DressinG PouLttrRy ror MarKet.—Secure plump, well fattened fowls. 
Do not feed for at least 24 hours before killing. Open the veins of the neck 
and bleed freely—this is the best mode of killing. Scald enough to make the 
feathers come off easily, picking both feathers and pin feathers off nicely. Be 
careful not to bruise or break the skin in any way, because it injures the 
sale. Leave all the entrails in, and head and feet on. Immediately after 
_they are dressed, dip once in boiling hot water, letting them remain in 
about ten seconds; then dip into ice-cold water, allowing them to remain in 
the same length of time, then hang in a cool place where they will dry be- 
fore packing. Ducks should be treated same as fowls or chickens. Pack in 
_ boxes or barrels in nice, clean rye or oat straw. Boxes holding from 100 lbs. 
to 200 Ibs. are the most desirable style of packages. Pack with breasts down, 
using straw between each layer. 

Be sure to pack solid, so they will not bruise on the way. Poultry pre 
pared in this way will meet with a ready sale, while poorly dressed, sweaty 






























and arnted® lots will not sell. at any 
ce a anes Sr and chickens sell well. | They should. 
eae riteed at one r killing, and hung up until the animal heat is entirely | 
- out before packing. Remember, it is the appearance of goods that sells them. 
Nice, large, fat, plump turkeys, chickens, ducks, or geese, always ering out 
i side prices, 0 hil ee 
The best time to ship. —Any time after the tenth of November, $0 as to : 
reach market by Wednesday or Thursday of each week. _ If sent for the <1 
_ holidays, they should arrive at least three days before Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas or New Year’s. Keep te largest ere for New Year’s. sos: ‘st 
best at Christmas. . 
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FUEL. 


Woop. —A table showing the comparative value of various woods is 5 give 
with the table of weights and measures. That cut from the body of amatu 
tree is best. 

; Sorr CoAL.—The objection to soft coal is the dust that arises from it, and | 
the unpleasant smeH of the gases of combustion. There is a great difference. 
in the quality of soft coals from different mines, and it will bé easy to learn 
| the best varieties in the local market. Shas 
- Harp Coau.—Bad coal has flat, dull pieces in it which remain hard, heavy 
and whitish when burned, called “bone.” If in a scuttle full of coal weigh- 
_ing twenty-five pounds, a half pound of these white pieces are found, the coal - 
is not good. Coal is pronounced good if it breaks at right angles firmly and 
with a bright fracture. If it shatters or is full of dull pieces, it is poor i, 
- quality. There is isa vast ae in hard: coal, a difference Vice fovee un 
lerstand. 
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CARVING. 


It is no trifling accomplishment to carve well, and both ladies and gentle. 
men ought to so far make carving a study that they may be able to perform 
the task with sufficient skill at least to prevent remark. There are no real 
difficulties in the way of mastering the accomplishment; knowledge simply 
is required. All displays of exertion are in bad taste, because they indicate 
a want of ability on the part of the carver, or are a strong indication of the 
toughness of the roast or the age of the bird. ‘A good knife of moderate size 
and great sharpness is a necessity. Fowls are easily carved, and in roasts 
such as loins, breasts, fore-quarters, etc., the butcher should always have 
instructions to separate the joints. The platter should be placed so near to 
the carver that he has full control over it; if far off nothing can prevent an 
ungraceful appearance, In carving aturkey, place the head to the right, cut 
off the wing nearest you first, then the leg and second joint; then slice the 
_ breast until a rounded, ivory-shaped piece appears; insert the knife between 
that and the bone and separate them; this part is the nicest bit of the breast; 
next comes the ‘‘merry-thought.’”’ After this, turn over the bird a little, 
and just below the breast you will find the ‘‘ oyster,”” which you can separate 
as you did the inner breast. The side bone lies beside the rump, and the 
desired morsel can be taken out without separating the whole bone. Pro- 
ceed in the same way upon the other side. The fork need not be removed 
during the whole process. An experienced carver will dissect a fowl as 
easily as you can break an egg or cut a potato. He retains his seat, manages 
his hands and elbows artistically, and is perfectly at his ease. There is no 
difficulty in the matter; it only requires knowledge and practice, and these 
should be taught in the family, each child taking his turn. Chickens and 
partridges are carved in the same way. The trail of a woodcock on toast is 
the choicest bit of the bird; also the thigh of a partridge. 

A fillet of veal is cut in thin, smooth slices off the top, and portions of the 
stuffing and fat are served to each. In cutting a breast of veal, separate the 
breast and brisket, and then cut them up. 












bones of the meat. There are two 


Srrtoin or Brer.—In carving | 
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as beef, mutton, lamb} and veal, thin, 
= g: i 4 either by ee long, thin ces 
== WW ¢—- from 8 to 4, and helping it with a 
= 1\ bit of the fat ‘aridecneath the ribs, 


ges Ee a smooth, and neat slices are desira- 
a ea a 3 ble—cut across the grain, taking care 
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or by cutting thicker slices, from 
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=: SHOULDER oF Muttron.—A shoulder 
il. of mutton should be cut down to the 
7 bone, in the direction of the line 1, 
\ Yy and then thin slices of lean taken from 
ee geen NVA each side. The best fat is found at 2, 
= es foe SS (SS; and should be cut in thin slicesin that 
AS direction. Several tempting slices can 
be cut on either side of the line 3, and 
there are nice bits on the under side 
near the flap. 
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Ham.—A ham may be carved in 
three ways: First, by cutting long, 
delicate slices, through the thick fat 
from 1 to 2, down to the bone; sec- 
ondly, by running the point of the 
knife in the circle in the middle, 
and cutting thi’ circular slices, thus 
keeping the ham moist; and last, 
and most economically, by begin- 
ning at the knuckle, 4-5, and slicing 
upward. . 

Lea or Murron.—In carving a 
leg of mutton the best slices are ob- . 
tained from the center, by cutting _ hsp 
from 1 to 2; and some very good | : KEKE 
cuts are found on the broad end ESS: KUM Ke 
from 5 to 6. Some epicures prefer ie 2 
slices nearer the knuckle, but they 
are dry. The cramp-bone is a deli- 
cacy, and is obtained by cutting 
down to the bone at 4, and running 














the knife under it in a semicircular direction to 3. The fat so esteemed by 


many lies on the ridge 5. By turning over the meat some excellent slices 
are found, and can be cut lengthwise. 


Toneut.— A tongue should be ; 4 
carved as ‘‘thin as a wafer ;’’ its deli- SS ag : 
cacy depending in a great degree Te fos 
upouthat. A well-cut tongue tempts | bi 





WUE 
the most fastidious; and this applies, | \ 
in fact, to all kinds of roast and 
boiled meats. A chunk of beef we 
turn from with disgust—an artistic 
slice we enjoy. The center slices of ane 
the tongue are considered the best, : — 
and should be cut across at the line 1, and the slices taken from each side, 
with a portion of the fat which is at its root, if it is liked. The question 
should be asked. 

Hauncu or Venison.—A haunch 
of venison should be cut across to 
the bone on the line 1-3-2, then turn 
the dish a little, and put the point 
of the knife at 3, and cut down as 
deep as possible in the direction of 
3-4, and continue to cut slices on the 
right and left of the line. The fat- i 
test parts are found between 4 and 2. A loin of veal ora loin of mutton 
should be jointed by the butcher before it is cooked, and the carver easily 
cuts through the ribs. He should serve a portion of the kidney and the fat 
on each plate. . / 

In serving fish, some practice is needful, for ightness of touch and dex- 
terity of management are necessary to prevent the flakes from breaking. In 
serving mackerel, shad, etc., a part of the roe should be placed on each plate. 
The fins of the turbot are the most sought for; the fish is placed underpart 
uppermost on the platter, as there lies the primest part. In carving salmon, 
a portion of the back and belly should be served toeach person. The choicest 
morsels are next to the head, the thin part comes next, and the tail is the 
least esteemed. The flavor of the fish nearest the bone is not equal to that 
en the upper part. 









































HOW TO CUT AND CURE MEATS. 


oo 


It is often economical for a family to buy beef by the quarter, and 
smnaller animals whole, especially when wanted for winter use, and every 
housekeeper ought to know how to cut up meats and to understand the 
uses and relative value of the pieces. It 
is not difficult to cut up beef, and is very 
easy to reduce any of the smaller animals 
to convenient proportions for domestic use; 
and in order to make the subject clear 
we present the accompanying engravings, 
the first of which represents the half of a 
beef, including, of course, the hind and 
fore-quarters. The letters indicate the 
direction in which the cuts should be 
made, beginning in the order of the al- 
phabet, cutting first from A to B, then 
C to D, etc. In the fore-quarter cut from 
A to B, from B to C, from D to E, ete. 
For cutting, use a sharp, long, and pointed 
knife, and a saw of the best steel, sharp, 
and set for butcher’s use. The beef should 
be laid on a bench or table with the inner 
side up. In hind quarter 1 represents the 
‘“‘ramp,’’ which is best corned; 2, ‘‘round,”’ 
the under part of which makes steaks, the 
outside good corning pieces, or the whole © 
may be used for dried beef; 3, “shank” 
for soups; 4, ‘‘rump steaks;’’ 5, “‘veiny 
piece”’ for dried beef or corning; 6, sirloin, 
the best steak; 7, flank for corning or 
stews; 8, porterhouse, the upper part of 
which is equal to sirloin. Cut in this 
way a part of the tenderloin, the choicest 
bit of the beef, lies in the sirloin, and 
a smaller part in the upper part of the’ 
porterhouse steak. In the fore-quarter 1 is*the ‘trib piece” for boiling or 
corning; 2, the ‘‘plate’’ piece for corning; 3, the ‘‘fore-shank”’ for soup; 
5, the ‘“‘rib roast,” first cut; 6, ‘rib roast,” best cut, and the best roast in 
the beef; 7, “‘chuck rib roast,” commonly used for ‘pot roast;” 8, neck 
piece, for corning or pie meat; 9, best cut for corn beef. . ; 
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A-—Loin, best end, for roasting. © 
B—Loin, chump end, for roasting. 
C—Fillet, for baking or roasting. 
D—Knuckle, for stewing. 
E—Fore-knuckle, for stewing. i 
F—Neck, best end, for roasting. Se yy fan 
G—Neck, scrag end, for stewing. Ww 
H—Blade bone. 

I—Breast, for stewing. 
K—Brisket, for stewing. 
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PORK. 


A—Back, lean part for roast. 
B—Loin, for roast. 
C—Bacon, to be cured. 
D—Shoulder, to be cured. 
E--Ham, to be cured. 





MUTTON. ; ; 


A—tLeg, for boiling piece. s : 
B—Loin, for roast. 

C—Rump piece, for roast. 
D—Chops, frying or broiling. 
E—Fore-shoulder for boiling. 
F—Neck. for stewing or roasting. 
G—Brisket, for stewing. 
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Spicer CornepD Brrr.—To ten pounds beef, take two cups salt, two cups 
molasses, two table-spoons saltpeter, one table-spoon ground pepper, one ta- ities 
ble-spcon cloves; rub well into the beef, turn every day, and rub the mixture Pot 
in; will be ready for use in ten days. es 

To Keep HAMS AFTER Curinc.—Cut hams in slices suitable for cooking, ane 
trim off the rind, and pack as compactly as possible in a stone jar; over the het 
top pour melted lard, so as to completely exclude the air. When ham ig 5 
wanted for use, scrape off the lard, remove a layer of meat, and always be | Wan ete 
particular to melt the lard and return it immediately to the jar. It will keep yew 
through the season. é ee 

A New Way To 8MoKE Hams.—Smoke the barrel, in which the hams are 1G 
to be pickled, by inverting it over a kettle containing a slow fire of hard he 
wood, for eight days (keeping water on the head to prevent shrinking); in i 
this barrel pack the hams, and pour over them, after it has cooled, a brine 
made in the proportion of four gallons of water, eight pounds of salt, five 
pints of molasses, and four ounces saltpetre, boiled and skimmed in the 

* 
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usual manner. They will be cured in eight or nine days, and they may be 
kept in the pickle for a year without damage. 

To Krrp Larp rrom Moniprne.—Use a tub that has had no tainted lard 
or meat in it; scour it out thoroughly with two quarts of wheat bran to four 
of boiling water, but use no lye or soap. Fry the lard until the scraps are 
brown, but not scorched or burned; remove from the fire, cool until it tan 
be handled, and strain into the prepared tub; when cold, set it away in the 
cellar. Lard dipped off as fast as it melts will look very white, but will not 
keep through the summer. No salt should be added, as it induces moisture 
-and invites mold. 

To Keep Mgat Fresno in Hot WeatHER.—For a five-pound piece of meat 
take a three-gallon stone crock; have some pans of skimmed milk that is 
turning sour, just getting thick; put some of the milk in the crock; then 
put in the meat; then put in milk till it covers the meat; now turn an 
earthen dish or plate bottom-up on the meat to, hold it down; fill the crock 
with the milk; tie a cloth over the top, and set in a cool place; it will keep 
five or six days in the hottest weather. When wanted for use, wash thor- 
oughly in water, and cook in any manner desired. 

To Kerr Hams.—For one hundred pounds of meat, take eight pounds of 
salt, two ounces saltpetre, and four gallons water; put hams in this pickle 
in the fall, keeping them well under the brine; in April, take out, drain three 
or four days, slice as for cooking, fry nearly as much as for table, pack in 
- stone jars, pressing down the slices as fast as they are laid in the jars; when 
full, put on a weight, »nd when entirely cold cover with the fat fried out. 
Prepared in this way, they retain the ham flavor without being smoked. The 
gravy left from frying will be found very useful in cooking. 

To Cure Hams.—In the fall, about the first of November, people in the 
country generally kill a good-sized pig, to last until ‘‘ butchering time.’’ To 
cure the hams of such, first rub well, especially around the bone on fleshy 
side, with one-half of the salt, sugar, cayenne and saltpetre, well pulverized 
(same proportions as for corned-beef ), adding a teaspoon of allspice to each 
ham; put a layer of salt in bottom of cask, and pack in hams as closely as 
possible; let stand three or four days, then make a brine of the other half 
of salt, etc., and pour over meat, putting a good weight on top; when it has 
lain three or four weeks it is ready for use. 

To CurE AND Dry Beger Toneurs.—For one dozen tongues make a brine | 
of a gallon and a half of water (or enough to cover them well), two pints good 
salt, one of molasses, or one pound brown sugar, and four red peppers; bring 
to a boil, skin, and set to cool. Pack the tongues in a large jar, and when 
the brine is entirely coid, pour it over them, put on a weight, let remain 
ten or twelve days, take out, drain, and hang to smoke about two days, then 
dry moderately, and put away in a flour sack in a dry place. When wanted 
for use, boil six or eight hours in a pot filled with water, adding more when 
necessary so as to keep well covered all the time until done; when done, 


take out and set away to.cool, but do not skin till needed for the table. 








SausaGE.—-For ten pounds meat take five tablespoons sage, four of salt 
and two of pepper. Some add one tablespoon ginger, and some a little 
summer savory. When nicely minced, pack in jars, and treat precisely as in 
preceding recipe—‘‘To Keep Hams.’ If kept in a cool place, and care 
taken to replace the lard, there is no difficulty in keeping sausage perfectly 
fresh almost any length of time. Some persons partially cook meat before 
packing, but this is not necessary. ' Fresh meat may be kept nicely in the 
same way, being first seasoned with salt and pepper. 

Or, one pound salt, one-half pint of sage and three and one-half ounces 
pepper, scattered over forty pounds of meat before grinding. 

BEEF-STEAK FoR WINTER Use.—Cut the steak large, and the usual thicke 
ness; have ready a mixture made of salt, sugar and finely powdered sait- 
petre, mixed in the same proportion as for corning beef; sprinkle the bottom 
of a large jar with salt, lay in a piece of steak. and sorinkle over it some of 
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the mixture, as much or a little more than you would use to season in cook- 
ing, then put in another slice, sprinkle, and so on till jar is filled, with a. 
sprinkle of the mixture on top; over all, put a plate, with a weight on it, 
and set in a cool, airy place, where it wilt not freeze. This needs no brine, 
as it makes a brine of its own. Twenty-five or thirty pounds may be kept 
perfectly sweet in this way. Take out to use as wanted, and broil or fry as 
asual. 

VireintA SausaAGE Mrat.—Pick the sausage meat to get out all the pieces 
of bones and strings; wash it in lukewarm water, and lay on a table to 
drain; let it stand all night. Take off some of the fat from the backbone to 
mix with the lean. If you use ‘‘leaf fat’? when you fry the sausage, it will 
melt away to gravy and leave a little knot of lean, hard and dry, floating in 
a sea of melted grease. The fat must be taken off before the chines are 
salted, and washed, skinned and put to drain with the lean. Next day, chop 
it fine, picking out all the strings. When fine enough, season it with salt, 
sage, black and red pepper, to taste. Pack it in a close vessel. If you wish 
to stuff them, have some nicely-cleaned chitterlings kept in salt and water 


_ ten days or a fortnight. Stuff, hang on sticks and dry. A little smoke im- 


proves them; too much makes them bitter. 

To Satt Porx.—Allow the meat to stand until the animal heat is entirely 
out of it; cut the sides into strips crosswise; cover the bottom of a barrel 
with salt, and pack in the pork closely edgewise, with rind next the barrel: 
cover each layer with salt, and proceed in like manner until all has been put 
in. Make a strong brine sufficient to cover the pork (soft water is best, and 
there is no danger of getting it too salt), boil, skim and pour into the barrel 
while boiling hot. Have a board cut out round, a little smaller than the bar- 
rel, put over the pork, and on it place a weight heavy enough to keep it 
always under the brine. If at any time the brine froths or looks red, it 
must be turned off, scalded and returned while hot. Never put cold brine on 
old pork, unless you wish to lose it. In salting down a new supply of pork, 
boil down the old brine, remove the scum, and then pour it over the pork as 
directed above. 

Trytne Larp.—Cut the fat into small pieces, put into kettle, and pour in 


- enough water to cover the bottom; buil gently until the ‘‘scraps’”’ settle, or 





until the water has all evaporated, stirring often to prevent burning. Take 
off, strain into stone jars, and set ina cool place. The quality of the lard is 
improved by sprinkling over and slowly stirring in one tablespoon of soda to 
every five gallons of lard, just before removing from the fire. After addin 
soda, the kettle must be removed from the stove, and watched closely, an 
stirred constantly, as it foams rapidly, and is very likely to run over, and, 
if on stove, is likely to take fire. The /eaf should be tried by itself for the 
nicest cooking. That from the smaller intestines, and the flabby pieces, not 
fit for salting, should be thrown into lukewarm water and allowed to stand 
for twenty-four hours, and then should be tried by itself, and the lard set 
away where it will freeze, and, by spring, the strong taste will be gone. A 
tea-cup of water prevents burning while trying. 

How to Cur up Porx.—Split through the spine, cut off each half of head 
behind the ear, remove the pieces in front of the shoulder, for sausage. 
Take cut leaf which lies around kindeys, for lard; cut out the lean meat, ribs, 
etc., then the ham and shoulder, and remove the loose pieces directly in 
front of the ham, for lard. Cut off a narrow strip of the belly, for sausage; 
and cut up the remainder, which is clear pork, into five or six strips of 
about equal width, for salting down. Smoke the jowl with hams, and use 
the upper part of the head for boiling, or baking, or head-cheese. 

Scorch the feet over the fire until the hoofs remove easily, scrape clean, 
place in hot water a few minutes, wash and scrape thoroughly, and they are 
ready for cooking. wae 

All the flabby pieces should be tried up for lard. Remove all fat from ins 
testines, saving that which does not easily come off the larger intestines for 
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soap-grease. The liver, heart, sweet-breads and kidneys are all used for boil. 
jng or frying, and the smaller intestines are sometimes used for sausage cases. 

THe Dresparp Rep Rounp.—A round of beef weighing twenty-five pounds, 
one ounce of cloves, three ounces of saltpetre, three ounces of coarse sugar, 
half an ounce of allspice, six ounces of common salt, one nutmeg. The 
beef should hang two or thee days; then take out the bone, rub the spices 
and salt thoroughly together, and rub them well into the beef on both sides; 
eover the beef, turn and rub it every day for from two to three weeks. 
When you wish to use it, dip it in cold water to remove the loose spice; bind 
it closely several times around the sides with a long strip of cotton cloth two 
inches wide; put it in a pan with half a pint of water in,the bottom to pre- 
vent burning; cover the top of the meat with shred suet, and cover the pan 
with a crust half an inch thick, made of water and Graham or other flour, 
seeing that it adheres to the edge of the pan. Lay a brown paper over the 
crust; bake it slowly for five or six hours. The gravy, of which there will 
be a large quantity, may be used in soup, in beef-pie, or in hash. The place 
from which the bone was taken may be rubbed with fine chopped parsley, 
and sweet herbs may be laid between the skin and the meat. 

To CueANn Beer TripE.—Empty the paunch, rinse it thoroughly in cold 
water, being. careful not to let any of the contents get on the outside. 
Make strong cleansed water or white lye, let it heat a little, too warm to 
hold the hands in, pour it over the tripe in a tub, let it stand two or three 
hours, then tack it up against a board, and with a knife scrape downwards, 
taking off the inner skin, or rinse it clean in cold water; sprinkle lime over, 
put in a tub, cover with warm water, and let it stand two or three hours, 
then scrape it with a knife; if the dark does not all come off easily, sprinkle 
more lime on, and let it le for an hour longer, then scrape again, and rinse 
in cold water until clean. Place it in water enough to cover with a large 
handful of salt, let it remain in the salt water three days and nights, chang- 
ing it each day, then take it out, cut in pieces about six inches wide and 
twelve long, lay in buttermilk for a few hours to whiten; then rinse it clean 
in cold water, and boil until tender; it will take from four to ten hours, as 
it should be done so that it can be mashed with the fingers. After thus pre- 
pared it can be cooked as preferred. # 

To Cure Hams anv Bacon.-—When killed and cool cut up, and begin im- 


mediately to salt them. Rub the outside of each ham with a teaspoon of 


powdered saltpetre, and the inside with a teaspoon of cayenne pepper. Hav- 
ing mixed together two pounds of brown sugar and salt, mixed in the propor- 
tion-of one pound and a half of sugar to a pint of salt, rub the pork well 


- with it. This quantity of sugar and salt will be sufficient for fifty pounds 


of meat. Have ready some large tubs, the bottom sprinkled with salt, and 


lay the meat in the tubs with the skin downward. Put plenty of salt be- 


tween each layer of meat. After it has lain eight days, take it out and wipe 


off the salt, and wash the tubs. Make a pickle of soft water, equal quanti- 


ties of salt and molasses and a little saltpetre; allowing five ounces of saltpetre 
to two quarts of molasses and two quarts of salt, which is the proportion for 
fifty pounds of meat. The pickle must be strong enough to bear up an egg. 
Boil and skim it, and, when it is cold, pour it over the meat, which must be 
turned frequently and basted with the pickle. The hams should remain in 
the pickle at least four weeks; the bacon three weeks. They should then 
be taken out and smoked. Having washed off the pickle, before you smoke 
the meat, bury it while wet in a tub of bran. This will form a crust over it, 
and prevent evaporation of the juices. Let the smoke-house be ready to 
receive the meat immediately. Take it out of the tub after it has lain, half 
an hour, and rub the bran evenly over it. Then hang it up to smoke with 
the small end downward. Tongues may be cured in the above manner. 
BRINE FOR BEEF, Hams anp SHOULDERS.—To one hundred pounds beef, 
take eight pounds salt, five of sugar or five pints molasses (Orleans best, but 


any good wil: do), two ounces soda, one ounce saltpeter, four gallons soft 
























water, or enough to cover the meat. Mix part of the salt and sugar together, 
rub each piece and place it in the barrel (oak is best), having covered the bot- 
tom with salt. When the meat is all in, put the remainder of salt and sugar 
in the water. Dissolve the sodaand saltpeter in hot water, add it to the brine 
and pour over the meat; place a board on top of meat, with a weight suffi- 
cient to keep it under the brine. Let the pieces intended for dried beef re- 
main in the brine for three weeks, take out, place in a tub, cover with water, 
let stand over night, string and dry. String it (smoke for a few days, if you 
like), hang it up to ceiling over the kitchen stove, or on a frame set behind 
the stove, turn round once a day so as to give all parts an equal exposure, 
and let remain for three or four weexs. Test by cutting a piece, which 
should be well dried on the outside, and free from rawness to the center. 
When dried, sprinkle with ground black pepper, put in paper sacks, tie up 
tightly, and hang in acool, dry, dark place, or put, without sacks, in an empty 
flour barrel, and cover closely. Boil brine, skim well, let cool, and’ pour over 
the bony pieces left. These are good boiled and eaten either hot or cold, and 
a will keep good for several months. Tongue may be pickled with the 
eef. 
Brine made the same way, with the addition of two pounds more of salt, 
is good for hams and shoulders. Take part of the mixture of salt and sugar, 
rub each piece thoroughly on fleshy side, lay in barrel (having first covered 
the bottom with salt) skin side down. When all are in, make a pickle of the 
remainder of the mixture, as directed in ‘‘ Brine for Beef,’ pour over the 
meat; have a round board, a little smaller than the barrel, place on the meat 
with a weight (a large stone is good, which may be washed clean and laid 
away to be used year after year), sufficient to keep it under the brine; let 
remain from four to eight weeks, according to size; take out, drain, sprinkle 
with cayenne pepper, particularly around the bone. Hang them ready to 
smoke, let them drain for two days, and then smoke with corn cobs or green 
hickory or maple wood, taking care to have smoke, but not fire enough to make 
heat. Hang up to smoke with hock downwards, as the skin then retains the 
juices of the meat. After smoking four weeks take down, sprinkle with 
ground black pepper, tie tightly, in whole paper sacks, hang in a dry, dark, 
cool place, watching closely for fear of mold. Or, wrap in paper, sew in a. 
coarse, cotton bag, whitewash on the outside and hang near the roof in the 
garret; or, wrap in brown paper, and cover with dry ashes (dry leached ashes 
are best); or, pack without sacks, hock end uppermost, in oats or shelled 
corn, or in clean, sweet hay, before flies come. Cover box or barrel closely, 


and keep in a dry, cool place. If there is any danger from flies, take direct | 


from smoke-house and pack immediately. Brine for pickled pork should 
have all the salt it will dissolve, and a peck or half bushel in bottom of bar- 
rel. If pork is salted in this manner it will never spoil, but the strength of 
the brine makes it necessary to salt the hams and side meats separately. 
Pork when killed should be thoroughly cooled before salting, but should not re- 
main longer than one or two days. It should never be frozen before salting, 
as this is as injurious as salting before it is cooled. Large quantities of pork 
are lost by failing to observe these rules. If pickled pork begins to sour, 
take it out of the brine, rinse well in clear, cold water, place a layer in a bar- 
rel, on this place charcoal in lumps the size of a hen’s egg or smaller, add a 
layer of meat and so on, until all is in the barrel, cover with a weak brine, 
let stand twenty-four hours; take meat out, rinse off the charcoal, put it into 


a new strong brine, remembering always to have plenty of salt in the barrel — 


{more than the water will dissolve). If the same barrel is used, cleanse it b 
placing a small quantity of quicklime in it, slack with hot water, add as muc 
salt as the water will dissolve, and cover tightly to keep the steam in; let 
stand for a few hours or over night, rinse well, and it is ready for use. This 
is an excellent way to cleanse any barrel that has become impure. The pork 
must not be salted in whisky barrels; molasses barrels are the best. The 
whisky is said to injure the bacon.—D. Buzton. 
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HINTS ON BUTTER-MAKING. 





No sloven can make goog butter. The one thing to be kept in mind, morn. 
ing, noon, and night, is neatness, neatness, neatness. The milking should 
be done in the cleanest place that can be found, and the cows should be kept 
as cleari as possible. Wash the teats and udders thoroughly with plenty 0 
cold water, and wipe with a cloth or towel.. Never wash with the hand 
moistened with milk from the cow. The least impurity taints the cream, 
and takes from the sweetness of the butter. Milk perfectly clean (as the 
last quart is twice as rich in butter as the first), and the quicker the milking 
is done the more milk is obtained. The milk-room should be clean and 
sweet, its air pure, and temperature about 62 degrees. As soon as a pail is 
filled, take to the milk-room and strain the milk through a fine wire-cloth 
strainer, kept for the purpose, and not attached to the pail (the simple 
strainer being more easily kept clean). Never allow milk to stand in the 
stable and cool, as it absorbs the foul odors of the place. The pans (flat stone 
crocks with flaring sides are- better than tin pans. In winter hot water 
should be poured into them while milking is being done, and poured out 
just before straining the milk into them) should be set on slats, rather than 
shelves, as it is important to have the milk cooled from the animal héat as 


‘soon as possible. Skim each day, or at longest within twenty-four hours. 


Souring does not injure the quality of the cream, but the milk should not 
be allowed to become watery. Do not use a perforated skimmer, but re- 
move a little of the milk with the cream, as this does not injure the quality 
or lessen the quantity of butter, and gives more well-flavored buttermilk, 


which is a favorite and wholesome drink. If there is cream enough each. 


day, it should, of course, be churned, and this plan makes the best butter, 
although it takes longer to churn it. If not, the cream should be set aside 
in a cool place, covered, and stirred thoroughly whenever more is added. It 
ought not to stand more than two days, and must not be allowed to become 


bitterand flaky. The best plan is to churn as soon as it becomes slightly 


acid. Scald the churn and dash thoroughly, and put in the cream at a tem- 
perature of 58 degrees. The motion of the churn will soon bring it up to 
about 60 degrees. When the butter comes put a quart or two of cold, soft 
water (or ice is better) into the churn to harden the butter, and make it 
easier to gather up. After gathering it as well as possible with the dash, it 
should be removed to the table or bowl, and thoroughly worked with a flat 
wooden paddle, (never with the hand, as the insensible perspiration will 
more or less taint the butter), using an abundance of cold soft water to wash 
out the buttermilk and harden.the butter. By this process the buttermilk 
is removed quickly, and there is no need of excessive working, which in- 


jures the grain of the butter. This is especially true of that which is to be 
\ (438) | e 
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packed, as it keeps longer when well washed. If to be used immediately 
the washing may be less thorough. Another and better plan is to remove 
the butter toa marble slab and lay on the top of it a piece of ice. As it 
settles down by its own weight, work it up around the edges with the paddle, 
and the water from the melting ice will wash out and carry off the butter- 
milk. Before or during the churning, the bowl (which should never be 
used for any thing else) in which the butter is to be salted, should be filled 
with scalding water, which should remain for ten minutes; pour out and 
rub both bowl and paddle with hard coarse salt, which prevents butter from 
sticking. Rinse thoroughly and fill with cold or ice-water to cool. After | 
washing butter free from milk, remove to this bow], having first poured out — 
the cold water, and (the butter-bowl and paddle should occasionally be 
scoured with sand or ashes, washed thoroughly with soap-suds, and rinsed 
until all smell of soap has disappeared) work in gradually salt which has 
been pulverized by rolling, and freed from foreign substances. If wanted 
for use, one-half ounce of salt to the pound of butter is sufficient, but if 
wanted for packing, use three-fourths of an ounce or even an ounce of salt. 
Use only the best quality of dairy salt. After salting, cover with cotton 
cloth soaked in brine, and set away in a temperature of about 60 degrees for 
twelve hours. Work the second time just enough to get the remaining but- © 
termilk out. This, however, must be done thoroughly, as otherwise the 
acid of the buttermilk will make the butter rancid. At the end of the 
second working it is ready for use, and should be kept ina clean, sweet place, 
as it soon absorbs bad odors and becomes tainted. The air of a cellar in 
which are decaying vegetables soon ruins the sweetest butter. In packing for 
market (ash butter tubs are the neatest and best packages) soak the package 
for twelve hours in brine strong enough to float an egg, pack the butter in 
evenly and firmly, having first put in a thin layer of salt. If the tub is not 
filled by the first packing, set away until next churning, in a cool place, 
with a cotton cloth wet in brine spread over the butter, and place cover 
carefully on the tub. When filled lay over the butter a cotton cloth (from 
which the sizing has been washed) soaked in strong brine, nail up the tub, 
and set away in a clean, cool place until ready to sell. 


In packing for family use, work into rolls, lay in large stone crocks, cover 
with brine strong enough to float an egg (one pint of salt to a gallon of 
water), in which a level tea-spoon of saltpetre and a pound of white sugar 
to each two gallons have been added; over it place a cotton cloth anda 
weight to keep tne butter under the brine, and tie a paper over the top 
of crock. Or, pack in a stone jar, pressing it solid with a wooden pestle, 
cover with a cloth wet in brine, and sprinkle over it salt an inch thick. 
More sugar may be added to the brine without injury; if butter is to be 
kept a long time it isa good rule to always make brine so strong that salt 
will lie at the bottom of the jar. Some boil and skim the brine and when 
cold, pour it over the butter. When ready to pack the next churning, re- 
move the cloth with the salt carefully, rinsing off with water any that may 
have been scattered in uncovering it, pack butter as before, replace cloth’ 
with salt over it, and repeat until jar is filled to within two inches of the 
top, cover all with cloth, add salt to the top of crock, tie paper over the top, 
and set in acool place. In removing for use each churning comes out by 
itself. ; | | 
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THE LAUNDRY. 


When inviting friends to visits of a week or more, try to fix the time for 
she visit to begin the day after the ironing is done. The girl feels a weight 
off her mind, has time to cook the meals better, and is a much more willing 
attendant upon guests. 

Do not have beefsteak for dinner on washing or ironing days—arrange to 
have something roasted in the oven, or else have cold meat also. 

Do not have fried or broiled fish. The smell sticks, and the clothes will not 
be sweet; besides the broiler and frying-pan take longer to clean. 

As for vegetables, do not have spinach, pease, string-beans, or apple-sauce. 
All these good things take time to prepare, and can be avoided as well as not. 
Wave baked white and sweet potatoes, macaroni, boiled rice, parsnips, sweet 
corn, stewed tomatoes, any canned vegetables in winter. For dessert, baked 
apples and cream, bread-pudding, or something easily prepared. 

When removed from the person, clothing, if damp, should be dried to pre- 
vent mildew, and articles which are to be starched should be mended before 

_ placing in the clothes-basket. Monday is the washing day with all good 
housekeepers. The old-fashioned programme for a washing is as follows: 
Use good soft water if it can be had. If not, soften a barrel-full of well-water 
by pouring into it water in which half a peck or more of hard wood ashes 
have been boiled, together with the ashes themselves. When enough has 
been added to produce the desired effect, the water takes on a curdled 
appearance, and soon settles perfectly clear. If milky, more ashes and lye 
must be added as before, care being taken not to add more than is necessary 

~~ to clear the water, or it will affect the hands unpleasantly. On the other 
hand, if too little is put in, the clothes will turn yellow. Gather up all 
clothes which are ready on Saturday night, and the rest as they are taken 
off; separate the fine from the coarse, and the less soiled from the dirtier. 
Scald all table linen and articles whicn have coffee, fruit, or other stains 
which would be “‘set’”’ by hot suds, by pouring over them hot water from 

. the tea-kettle and allowing them to stand until cool. Have the water in the 
tub as warm as the hand will bear, but not too hot. (Dirty clothes should 
never be put into very hot clear water, as it ‘‘sets”’ the dirt. Hot soap-suds, 
however, has the opposite effect, the water expanding the fiber of the fabric, 
while the alkali of the soap softens and removes the dirt.) Wash first one 
boiler full, taking the cleanest and finest through two suds, then place in a 
boiler of cold water, with soap enough to make a good suds. A handful of 
borax to about tcn gallons of water helps to whiten the clothes and is used 
‘by many, especially by the Germans, who are famous for their snowy, linen. 
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This saves in soap nearly half. For laces, cambrics, etc., an extra quantity Os» 
the powder is used, and for crinolines (requiring to be hae stiff), a strong 


solution is necessary. Borax, being a neutral salt, does not in the slightest 


degree injure the texture of the linen. Its effect is to soften the hardest water. 
Another way to whiten clothes is to throw a handful of tansy into the boiler 
in which clothes are boiling. It will make the water green, but will whiten 
the clothes. Let them boil, with cover off boiler, not more than five or ten mir- 
utes, as too long boiling ‘“‘ yellows” the clothes. (Some advocate strongly no 
boiling.) Remove to a tub, pour over them cold w ater slightly blued, and 
turn all garments, pillow-slips, stockings, etc., wrong-side out. (If there are 


more to boil, take out part of the boiling aa add cold water, and fill nob 


too full with clothes. Repeat until all are boiled. The removal of part of 


the suds, and filling up with cold water, prevents the suds from “ yellowing”’ 
the clothes.) Wash vigorously in this water (this is called ‘“sudsing”’\, 


wringing very dry by hand, or better with the wringer, as the clear appear- 


ance of the clothes depends largely on thorough wringing. Rinse in another — 


tub of soft water, washing with the hands, not simply lifting them out of the 
water and then wringing, as is practiced by some, because all suds must be 
rinsed out to make them clearand white. Wring and shake out well and put 


into water pretty well blued, putting in one article after another until the 


first boilerful is allin. Stir up occasionally, as the blue sometimes settles te 


the bottom, and thus spots the clothes. (This time well-water may be used 


if soft water is difficult to obtain.) Wring out again and for the last time, 
placing the clothes which are to be starched in one basket, and the rest, 
which may be hung out immediately, in another. While the first lot of 
clothes is boiling, prepare the second, take out first, put second in boiler, and 
‘“suds’”’ and rinse first. In this way the first is finished and hung out while 
the later lots are still under way. Have the starch (see recipes) ready as hot 
as the hand can bear, dip the articles and parts of articles which need to be 
very stiff, first ‘“clapping”’ the starch well in with the hands, especially ip 
shirt-bosoms, wristbands, and collars, and then thin the starch for other artiv 
cles which require less stiffening. When starched, hang out on the line te 
ury, first wiping the line with a cloth to remove all dirt and stains. Shake 


out each article until it is free from wrinkles, and fasten securely on the line © 


{with the old-fashioned split clothes-pins), being careful to hang sheets and 
table-linen so that the selvage edges will be even. The line should be 
stretched in the airiest place in the yard, or in winter a large attic is a better 
place for the purpose. (Freezing injures starch, and for that reason it 18 
better in winter to hang clothes out unstarched until dry, then taking in, 
starching and drying indoors.) When dry, remove from line to clothes- 


_ basket, place clothes-pins as removed in a basket kept for the purpose, take 


down and roll up the line, remove basket, line, and pins to the house, and 
put the two latter into their proper places. The clothes-line should always 


be carefully put up out of the weather when not in use. Wipe it carefully | 
“With a clean cloth before hanging out clothes; and always count clothes-pins ae et 


when gathering them up. Every housekeeper ought to provide a pair of 
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mittens for hanging out clothes, to be used ror this purpose and no other. 
éut them from clean flannel (white seems the most suitable), and line them 
with another thickness of flannel, or make them double, if the flannel is thin. 
These should be kept in a clean place ready for this particular business, and 
nothing else. A good and handy place to keep them is in the clothes-pin 
bag. Turn all garments right side out, shake out thoroughly, sprinkle 
(re-starching shirt-bosoms, wristbands, and collars if necessary). Shake out 
night-dresses and. under-garments so as to free them from creases, and if they 
are ruffled or embroidered, dip them in thin starch, pull out smoothly, fold 
first, and then, beginning at the top of each garment, roll up, each by itself, 
in a very tight roll, and place in the basket; fold sheets without sprinkling, 


having first snapped and stretched them, and lay on the rest; over all spread 


the ironing blanket, and Jet them stand until next morning. Next day iron, 
beginning with the sheets (which, as well as table linen, must be folded 
neatly and carefully, so that the selvage edges will exactly come together. 


Or, another way to fold and iron/ a sheet is to bring bottom over top, then 


bring back bottom edge to edge of middle fold, leaving top edge; iron the 
upper surface, then turn the whole sheet over, fold the top edge back to the 
middle edge, and again iron upper surface; this leaves the sheet folded in 
four thicknesses; now bring the selvage edges together and iron the upper 
surface, and the sheet is done), and taking shirts next, cooling the iron when 
too hot on the coarse towels. In ironing shirts a ‘‘a bosom-board”’ is almost 
indispensable, and an “ ironing-board”’ is a great convenience for all articles. 
The former is a hard wood board an inch thick, eighteen inches long, and 
eight wide, covered with two thicknesses of woolen blanket stuff, overlaid 
with two more of cotttoncloth. Theclothis wrapped over the sides and ends 


. of the board and tacked on the back side, leaving the face plain and smooth. 


The ironing-board is covered in the same way, but is five feet long, two feet 
wide at one end, and narrowed down with a rounded taper from full width 
at the middle to seven inches at the other end, and the corners rounded. 
This board may be of any well-seasoned wood which will not warp, and 
should be about one inch thick; on this all the clothes are conveniently 
ironed. Always use cotton holders for the irons. Woolen ones are hot to 
the hand, and if scorched, as they often are, the smell is disagreeable. In 
ironing a shirt or a dress, turn the sleeves on the wrong side, and leave them 
until the rest is done, and then’ turn and ironthem. In this way the bosoms 
are less likely to become rumpled. Pull muslin and lace out carefully. iron 


“It over once, and then pull into shape, pick out the embroidery and proceed 


with greater care than before. Embroideries should be ironed on the wr ong 
side over flannel. Always have near a dish of clean cold water, so that any 
spot which has been imperfectly ironed may be easily wet with a soft: sponge 
or piece of linen, and ironed over again, or any surplus bit of starch removed. 
As fast as articles are finished, they should be hung on the clothes-dryer 
until thoroughly dry, especial care being taken with those which are starched 
stiff, as they retain the starch much better if dried very quickly. Thorough 
airing is necessary, twenty-four hours being none too much. 
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If a machine is used in washing, it is better to soak the clothes over night 
in warm soft water, soaping collars and wristbands, and pieces most soiled, 
Have separate tubs for coarse and fine clothes. In soaking clothes for wash- 
ing Monday, the water should be prepared Saturday night, andall clothes 
which are ready thrown in, and the rest added when changed. If washing 
fluids are used, the recipes which follow are the best. 

Another method is to half fill tubs Saturday night with clear, soft water, 
warmed alittle if convenient, but not too hot, made intoa weak suds; in one 
put the finer articles, such as muslins, cuffs, collars, and shirts; in another 
put table-linen ; in another bed-linen; in another the dish-cloths and wiping 
towels, and.in still another the coarsest and most soiled articles: always put 
the most soiled articles of each division at bottom of tub; cover all well witb 
water and press down. Rub no soap on spots or stains, as it will ‘set’ them. 
Of course, articles which can not be had on Saturday night are put in the 
next day as they are changed. Monday morning, heat not very hot a boiler 
full of clean soft water, add to it water in which soap was dissolved Saturday 
night by pouring hot water over it, and stir it thoroughly; drain off the 
water in which the clothes were soaked after shaking them up and down 
vigorously in it, pressing them against the sides of the tub to get out all the 
water possible. Then pour over them the warm suds, and wash out as before 
described, washing each class separately. If found impracticable to make 
80 many divisions, separate the coarse and fine, and the least soiled and the 
dirtiest. 

In the summer, clothes may be washed without any fire by soaking over- 


night in soapy soft water, rubbing out in the morning, soaping the dirty | 


places, and laying them in the hotsunshine. By the time the last are spread 
out to bleach, the first may be taken up, washed out and rinsed. This, of 
course, requires a clean lawn. ‘ 
Before washing flannels shake out dust and lint; use soft. clean. cold water. 
in winter merely taking the chill off. Let the hard soap lie 1n the water, but 
do not apply itto the clothes, Wash the white pieces first, throw articles as 
fast as washed into blued cold water, let them stand twenty or thirty min- 
utes, wash them through this water after dissolving a little soap in it, wring 
hard, shake, and hang up. Wash colored flannels in the same way (but not 
in water used for white, or they will gather the lint), and rinse in several 
waters if inclined to “run.” When very dirty, all flannels should soak 
longer, and a little borax well dissolved should be added to the water. This 
process is equally good for washing silk goods and silk embroideries. Cali- 
coes and fancy cotton stockings may be washed in the same way, except that 
- no soap should be used inthe rinsing, Wash gray and brown linens in cold 
water, with a little black pepper in it, and they will not fade. For bluing, 
use the best indigo tied ina strong bag made of drilling, | 





To CLEANSE ARTICLES MADE OF WHITE ZEPHYR.--Rub in flour or magnesia, 
changing often. Shake off flour and hang in the open air a short time. 
To Remove Inx-starn.—Immediately saturate with milk, soak it up with 
a rag, apply more, rub well, and in a few minutes the ink will disappear. 
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To Ciean Axupaca.—Sponge with strained coffee. Iron on the wrqng side, 
having black cambric under the goods. 

Taker out MacuinE Ornt.—Rub with a little lard or butter and wash in 
warm water and soap, or, simply rub first with a little soap and wesh out 
in cold water. 

To StirFEN Linen Currs AND CoLLArs.—Add a small piece of white wax 
and one tea-spoon brandy to. a pint of fine starch. In ironing, if the iron 
sticks, soap the bottom of it. 

In WASHING CHILDREN’S STOCKINGS, wooden stocking forms are a great 
help on which to dry them. Obtain them at the furnishing store, or have 
them made without much expense. 

To CLEAN WasH Bortrers.—Wash, when a little rusty, with sweet milk; 
or grease with lard. A better plan is to prevent rust by thoroughly dry- 
ing boiler, as well as tubs, before putting away for the week. 

To Take out Parnt.—Equal parts of ammonia and spirits of turpentine 
will take paint out of clothing, no matter how dry or hard it may be. 
Saturate the spot two or three times and then wash out in soap-suds. 

To RestorE VELVET.—When velvet gets crushed from pressure, hold the 
parts over a basin of hot water, with the lining of the dress next the water. 
The pile will soon rise and assume its original beauty. 

Srots.—In cloth or calico, produced by an acid, may be removed by touch- 

ing the spot with spirits of hartshorn. Spots produced by an alkali may be 
removed by moistening them with vinegar or tartaric acid. 
- To Prevent BLUE From Fapine.—To prevent blue from fading, put an 
ounce of sugar of lead into a pail of water, soak the material in the solution | 
for two hours, and let dry before being washed and ironed; good for all 
shades of blue. 

To Take Out Miupew.—Wet the cloth and rub on soap and chalk, mixed 
together, and lay in the sun; or lay the cloth in buttermilk for a short 
time, take out and place in the hot sun; or put lemon juice on, and treat 
in the same way. 

To Remove Ink Stains From CLotHIne.—Dip the spots in pure melted 
tallow; wash out the tallow and the ink will come out. If articles are 
rubbed out in cold water while the stain is fresh, the stain will often be 
entirely removed. 

For WasHine Rep TasiLe LINEN, use tepid water, with a little powdered 
borax, which serves to set the color; wash the linen separately and quickly, 
using very little soap, rinse in tepid water,‘containing a little boiled starch; 
hang to dry in the shade, and iron when almost dry. 

To Crean Aupaca.—Put goods in a boiler half full of cold rain-water, 
and let boil three minutes. Have ready a pail of indigo-water (very dark 
with indigo), place goods in it, after wringing out of boiling water, let re- 
main one-half an hour, then wring out, and iron while damp. 

How to CLEAN VELVET.—Invert a hot flat-iron, place over it a single, 
thickness of wet cotton cloth, lay on this the velvet, wrong side next the 
wet cloth, rub gently with a dry cloth until the pile is well raised; take off 
the iron, lay on a table, and brush it with a soft brush or cloth. 

To TAKE GREASE oUT oF SriLKs, WooLEeNs, Paper, FLoors, EtTc.—Grate 
thick over the spot French (or common will do) chalk, cover with brown 
paper, set on it a hot flatiron, and let it remain until cool; repeat if neces- 
sary. The iron must not be so hot as to burn paper or cloth. 

SUBSTITUTE FoR WASHING-SopA.—A German scientific journal recommends 
laundresses to use hyposulphite of soda in place of common washing-soda. ° 
It does not attack the fabric in any way, and at the same time exerts some 
bleaching actions which greatly improve the appearance of linen and calicoes. 

SinverR PoLisH For SHirts.—One ounce each of isinglass and borax, oné 
tea-spoon white glue, two tea-spoons white of an. egg. Cook well in two 
quarts of fine starch. Starch in this and dry. Before ironing, apply some of 
it to the bosom and cuffs with a cloth till well dampened. Iron at once with 
a hot glossing iron. . f 
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To Crean Buack Lace.—Take the lace and wipe off all the dust care- | a 


fully, with a cambric handkerchief. Then pin it out on a board, insert- Ua 

‘ing a pin in each projecting point of the lace. Spot it all over with table- P: 
beer, and do not remove the pins until it is perfectly dry. It will look 
quite fresh and new. 

To MAKE SOAP TO DO AWAY WITH RusBBinG.—Dissolve five bars of soap in aa 
four gallons soft water, one and three-fourths. pounds sal-soda, and three- ite 
fourths pound borax; stir while cooling. Use one cupful to make suds to ae 
soak clothes in; wring out and put into the boiler; use same quantity of ; 
soap for boiling the same. . ate 

ENAMEL FOR SuHirtT Bosoms.—Melt together with a gentle heat, one ounce 
white wax and two ounces spermaceti; prepare in the usual way a sufficient 
quantity of starch for a dozen bosoms, put into it a piece of this enamel the | 
size of a hazel-nut, and in proportion for a large nunjber. This will give 
clothes a beautiful polish. 

To REMOVE THE CoLoR FROM Burr Catico.—If some kinds of buff calico © 
are dipped in strong soda water, the color will be removed and the figures Lieve 
of other colors remain on a white ground. This is valuable sometimes, as Pe 
buff calico spots easily. If pink calico be dipped in vinegar and water tet 
after rinsing, the color will be brighter. ny 

To REMOVE THE STAIN oF NITRATE OF SILVER—from the flesh, or white pe 
goods of any kind, dissolve iodine in alcohol, and apply to the stain; then = 
take a piece of cyanide potassium, size of a hickory-nut, wet in water,rub 
on the spot, and the stain will immediately disappear; then wash the goods Bieter 
or hands in cold water.—G. W. Collins, Urbana. ua 

MoruHer’s Harp-tirmes Soar.—Take all the bits of soap that are too small 
to be longer used, shave down, and let soak in soft water enough to cover 
them over night; in the morning add more soft water, and boil until 
thoroughly melted and of the consistency of taffy; pour into molds, and you 
have a nice cake of soap.—Miss Addie Munsell. 

CorrEE Starcu.—Make a paste of two table-spoons best starch and cold 
water; when smooth stir in a pint of perfectly clear coffee (made by pouring 
boiling water on the grounds left from breakfast and straining) boiling 
hot; boil five or ten minutes, stir with a spermaceti or wax candle, strain, 
and use for all dark calicoes, percales, and muslins. 

To Remove Iron-Rust.—While rinsing clothes, take such as have spots 

of rust, wring out, dip a wet finger in oxalic acid, and rub on the spot, then 
dip in salt and rub on, and hold on a warm flatiron, oron the tin or cop- 
per tea-kettle if it have hot water in it, and the spot will immediately dis- 
appear; rinse again, rubbing the place a little with the hands. 
_ Erastve Fiurp.—For the removal of spots on furniture, cloth, silks, and 
other fabrics, when the color is not. drawn, without injury: One ounce 
castile soap, four of aqua ammonia, one of glycerine, and one of spirits. of 
wine; dissolve the soap in two quarts soft water, add the other ingredients, 
apply with a soft sponge, and rub out.—A. Peabody, Cincinnati, O. | 

To CLEAN WHITE SATIN AND FLoweErRepD SiLKs.—Mix sifted stale bread- x 
crumbs with powder blue, and rub it thoroughly all over, then shake it welh 
and dust it well with clean, soft cloths. Afterwards where there are any 
gold or silver flowers, take a piece of crimson ingrain velvet, and rub the 
flowers with it, which will restore them to their original luster. 

For WASHING Goops THAT FADE, use crude ammonia instead of soap. 
Soiled neckties may be made to look like new by taking one-half a teas 
spoon of spirits of hortshorn to a tea-cup of water; wash well, and, if very 
much soiled, put through a second water, with less ammonia in. Lay it 
on a clean, white cloth, and gently wipe with another until dry. 

Te CLEAN SILK AND WooLEN DRESS Goops.—Any silk or wooled goods 
may be washed in gasoline, rubbing asif in water, without injury. The 
dirt is quickly and easily removed, but no change takes place in the color 

' of the fabric. Great care must be taken nut to use the gasoline near a stove or light, — 
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as there is a gas arising from it which is very inflammable, and might take 
fire from a lamp set a foot or two distant. 

IN WASHING THE DISH-WIPERS, do not boil them with’the fine white dresses, 
shirts, table-cloths, sheets, pillow-cases, napkins, or fine towels, but be as par: 


ticular to have the suds nice and clean. It is better to remove a part of 


the suds, and add clean cold water, so that the wipers will not become 
yellow by boiling in too strong a suds. On each wash-day wash thoroughly 
all that have been used the previous week. 

Sink AND THREAD GLoves are best washed by placing them on the hands, 
and washing in borax water or white castile soap-suds, the same as if wash- 
ing the hands; rinse under a stream of water, and dry with a towel; keep 
the gloves on until they are about half dried, take off carefully, and fold 
them up so that they will look as nearly like what they were when new as 
possible, and lay between clean towels under a weight. : 

To CuEAN Rippons.—Dissolve white soap in boiling water; when cool 
enough to bear the hand, pass the ribbons through it, rubbing gently so as 
not to injure the texture; rinse through lukewarm water, and pin on a 
board to dry. If the colors are bright yellow, maroon, crimson, or scarlet, 
add a few drops of oil of vitriol to the rinse-water; if the color is bright 
scarlet, add to the rinse-water a few drops of the muriate of tin. wy 

Brown Linen—May be kept looking new until worn out if always washed 
§n starch-water and hay tea. Make flour starch in the ordinary way. For 
one dress put on the stove a common sized milk pan full of timothy hay, 
pour on water, cover, and boil until the water is of a dark green color, then 
turn into the starch, let the goods soak in it a few minutes, and wash with: 
out soap; the starch will clean the fabric and no rinsing is necessary. 

To WasH CoLtorED Musiins.—Wash in warm, not hot, suds, made with 
soft water and best white soap, if it is to be had.. Do not soak them, and 
‘wash only one thing ata time. Change the suds as soon as it looks dingy, 
and put the garments at once into fresh suds. Rinse first in clear water, 


then in slightly blued. Squeeze quite dry, but don’t wring the dress. Hang 


in a shady place where the sunshine will not strike it, as that fades all colors, 

To WasH THREAD Lace.—Cover a bottle with white flannel, baste the lace 
carefully on the flannel, and rub with white soap; place the bottle in a jar 
filled with warm suds, let remain two or three days, changing the water 
several times, and boil with the finest white clothes on washing day; when 
cooled a little, rinse several times in plenty of cold water, wrap a soft. dry 
towel around it, and place it in the sun; when dry, unwind, but do not 
starch. 

Buack Print on PERCALE Dresses, that have figures of white in them, 
may be washed nicely by putting them in the ‘‘ boiling suds,” after the other 
clothes have all been removed, and boiling for ten minutes; cool the suds, 
rub out quickly, rinse in lukewarm water, then in very blue cold water, and 
starch in coffee starch. After the dress is dried, it is to be dipped into cold 
water, passed through the wringer, rolled in a coarse towel or sheet and left 
for a couple of hours, then ironed on the wrong side. 

To Wasu Dexicate Cotorep Musiins.—Boil wheat bran (about two quarts 
to a dress) in soft water half an hour, let it cool; strain the liquor, and use 
it instead of soap-suds; it removes dirt like soap, keeps the color, and the 
clothes only need rinsing in one water, and even starching is unnecessary. 
Suds and rinsing water for colored articles should be used as cold as possible. 
Another way is to make thick corn meal mush, well salted, and use instead 
of soap; rinse in one or two waters, and do not starch. 

To Wasu A Srtk Dress.—To wash a silk dress with gall soap, rip apart 
and shake off the dust; have ready two tubs warm soft water, make a suds 
of the soap in one tub, and use the other for rinsing; wash the silk, one 
piece at a time, in the suds, wring gently, rinse, again wring, shake out, and 
iron with a hot iron on what you intend to be the wrong side. Thus pro- 
ceed with each piece; and, when about half dene, throw out the suds and 
make suds of the rinsing water, using fresh water for rinsing. 
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, A Wasuine Fiuip.—The washing fluid made by the following rule is 
mvaiuabie in cleaning woolen goods, in washing woolen tidies, or worsted 
goods of any kind: One-half bar of Babbitt’s or Bell’s soap, one ounce salt- 
petre, one ounce borax, four quarts soft water. Dissolve all together over a 
fire; when half cold, add five ounces spirits of ammonia. The compound 
may be bottled and is good for an indefinite length of time. It is used just 
as you would use soft soap.—WMrs. Judge West, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 

To “Do Up” Brack SitK.—Boil an old kid glove (cut up in small shreds) 
in a pint of water till the water is reduced to a half pint; then sponge the 
silk with it; fold it down tight, and ten minutes after, iron it on the wrong 
side while wet. The silk will retain its softness and luster, and, at the 
same time, have the ‘“‘body”’ of new silk. 

Or, rip up and brush thoroughly, then sponge in ammonia water, and 
pin out perfectly straight, each width or piece where the sun will shine on 
it and let dry. 

To TAKE out Scorcu,.—If a shirt-bosom, or any other article has been 
scorched in ironing, lay it where bright sunshine will fall directly on it. 
Peel and slice two onions, extract the juice by pounding and squeezing; 
eut up half an ounce of fine white soap, and add to the juice; two ounces 
of fuller’s earth and_ half pint of vinegar. Boil all together. When cool 
spread over the scorched linen, and let dry on; then wash and boil out the © 
hehe and the spots will disappear unless burned so badly as to break the 
threads. ; 

Fiour Starcn.—Have a clean pan or kettle on stove with one quart boil- 











ing water, into which stir three heaping table-spoons flour, previously mixed = 


smooth in little cold water; stir steadily until it boils, and then often 
enough to keep from burning. Boil about five minutes, strain while hot 
through a crash towel. The above quantity is enough for one dress, and 
will make it nice and stiff. Flour starch is considered better for all cali- 
coes than fine starch, since it makes them stiffer, and the stiffness is longer 
retained. 
PocKET FOR CLOTHES-Ptns.—A great convenience is the apron pocket for — 
clothes pins. It takes nearly one yard of calico to make it, the apron or 
pouch being fifteen inches in length, and nearly as wide. Round the cor- 
ner at the bottom. At the top, on each side of the front, two inches ~ 
from the middle, cut out a strip nine inches long, and one and one-half 
inch wide for pockets. Bind them with lighter colored fabric than the 


apron, that they may be readily seen. Gather into a band and button at — 


the back, or put on strings and tie. 

How to WasH BLANKETS.—AII that is necessary is abundance of soft water, 
and soap without resin in it. Resin hardens the fibers of wool, and should 
never be used in washing any kind of flannel goods. Blankets treated as — 
above will always come out. clean and soft. A little bluing may be used in 
washing white blankets. They should be shaken and snapped until almost 
dry; it will require two persons to handle them. Woolen shawls, and all 
woolen articles, especially men’s wear, are much improved by being pressed 
with a hot iron under damp muslin. 

GALL Soap.—For washing woolens, silks, or fine prints liable to fade: One 
pint beef’s gall, two pounds common bar soap cut fine, one quart boiling soft 
water; boil slowly, stirring occasionally until well mixed; pour into a flat. 
vessel, and when cold cut into pieces to dry; or, a more simple way of using. 
gall, is to get a pint bottle filled with fresh beef’s gall at the butchers, cork © 
_ tightly, add to the water when washing any material that is liable to fade; 
using more if articles are very liable to fade, and less if the liability is not 
great. When the bottle is empty or grows stale, get fresh. 

Frouit-Stains—Colored cottons or woolens stained with wine or fruit should 
be wet in alcohol and ammonia, then sponged off gently (not rubbed) with 


alcohol; after that if the material will warrant it, washed in tepid soap- — 


suds. Where white are used the stains may be easily removed by using 
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boiling water before the stains are soaped or wetted; pour it on until they 
mostly disappear, and then let goods stand in it covered till cold. Peaches, 
some kinds of pears, and sweet’ apples make the worst stains; and if boil- 
ing water is not sufficient, a little javelle water may be used and, if skill- 
fully managed, will not need to be used often. Silks may be wet with this 
preparation when injured by these stains. 

Ture Use or TURPENTINE IN WAsHING.—Turpentine should never be used 
when washing is done with the hands, as it is very injurious to the health; 
but when the clothes are pounded in a barrel in the old fashioned way, or 
when the rubbing is done by a washing-machine, a table-spoon of turpen- 
tine added to a pint of soft soap, taking enough of the mixture to make a 
good suds for each lot of clothes aids in removing the dirt. Care must be 
taken not to handle the turpentine with the hands, or to breathe the fumes 
of it, as it is very injurious to some persons, and great care should be taken 
to rinse the clothes very thoroughly, or the clothing may retain enough of 
the turpentine to be injurious, when worn next the skin. 

To WasH FLANNELS IN TreprIp WaterR.—The usefulness of liquid ammonia 
is not. as universally known among housewives as it deserves to be. If you 
add some of it to a soap-suds made of a mild soap, it will prevent the flannel 
-from becoming yellow or shrinking. It is the potash and soda contained in 
sharp soap which tends tocolor animal fibers yellow; the shrinking may 
also be partially due to this agency, but above all to the exposure of the 
flannel while wet to the extremes of low or high temperatures. Dipping it 
in boiling water or leaving it out in the rain’ will also cause it to shrink and 
become hard. To preserve their softness, flannels should be washed in tepid 
suds, rinsed in tepid water, and dried rapidly at a moderate heat. 

To WasH Lace Rucuines.—Wash with the hands in warm suds (if much 
soiled, soak in warm water two or three hours), rinse thoroughly, and starch 
in thick starch, dry out.doors if the day be clear; if not, place between. dry 
- cloth, roll tightly and put away till dry; then, with the fingers, open each 
row and pull out smoothly (have a cup of clean water in which to dip the 
fingers or dampen the lace); then pull out straight the outer edge of each 
with the thumb and finger, and draw the binding over the point or side of < 
hot iron. If the, ruche is single, or only two rows, it can be ironed after 
being smoothed (the first process). Blonde or net, that has become yellow, 
can be bleached by hanging in the sun or laying out over night in the dew. 

To MAKE Fine Starcu.—Wet the starch smooth in a little cold water, 
in a large tin pan, pour on a quart boiling water to two or three table-spocus 
starch, stirring rapidly all the while’; place on stove, stir until it boils, and 
then occasionally. Boil from five to fifteen minutes, or until the starch is 
perfectly clear. Some add a little salt, or butter or pure lard, or stir with 
a sperm candle; others add a tea-spoon kerosene to one quart starch ; this 
prevents the stickiness sometimes so annoying in ironing. Either of the 
above ingredients is an improvement to flour starch. Many, just before 
using starch add a little bluing. Cold starch is made from starch dissolved 
in cold water, being careful not to have it too thick; since it rots the 
clothes, it is not advisable to use it—the same is true of potato starch. 

For WasHiInG THE LigHTER WooLEN Faprics that enter into the compo- 
sition of summer dresses, borax is one’ of the most useful articles for soften- 
ing the water and cleansing the material. This is used in the proportion of 
a table-spoon to a gallon of water, and, if dissolved in hot water, it makes a 
better lather. Of course, no thoughtful person will attempt to wash a woolen 
dress without first having ripped it apart, picked out all the threads, brushed 
the dust out, and marked the particularly soiled places by running a thread 
around them. Wash one piece at a time, roll up and squeeze, or pass through 
a wringer instead of twisting through the hands. Wash in several changes 
of borax water, and rinse in clear water, in which a well-beaten egg has been 
mixed; shake thoroughly, and fold in sheets until evenly damp all through, 

then ie the wrong side with an iron hot enough to smooth nicely without 
scorching... 
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_WasH Sitk HanpKercuiers by laying them on a smooth board, and rub- 
bing with the palm of the hand. Use either borax or white castile soap te 
make the suds; rinse in clear water, shake till nearly dry, fold evenly, 
lay between boards, and put a weight on them. No ironing is required. 
Silk hose and ribbons may be treated in the same way; if there are colors 
that run, put as much sugar of lead as will lie on a quarter dollar, into a 
half gallon of water, and soak the goods half an hour, stirring frequently, 
then wash as above, and rinse in several clear waters, using sugar of lead 
In the last. Or, wash in cold rain-water with a little curd soap; then 
rinse them in rain-water—cold—slightly colored with stone blue; wring 
well, and stretch them out on a mattress, tacking them out tightly. They 
will look as good as new if carefully washed. 


WasHinG Licut-CoLtokep Prints and CampBrics.— Take a table-spoon of 


alum, and dissolve it in enough lukewarm water to rinse a print dress. Dip 
the soiled dress into it, taking care to wet thoroughly every part of it, and then 
wring it out. Have warm, not hot, suds all ready, and wash out the dress 
quickly; then rinse it in cold water. (White castile soap is the: best for 
colored cottons, if it can be commanded.) Have the starch ready, but not 
too hot; rinse the dress in it, wring it out, and hang it wrong side out to dry, 
but notin the sun. Place it where the wind will strike it rather than the 
sun. When dry, iron directly. Prints should never be sprinkled; but, if 
allowed to become rough dry, they should be ironed under a damp cloth. It 
is better to wash them some day by themselves, when washing and ironing 
can be done at once. 

To Wash Frsnnets In Botting Water.—Make a strong suds of boiling 
water and soft soap—hard soap makes fiannels stiff and wiry—put them in, 
pressing them down under the water with a clothes-stick; when cool enough 
rub the articles carefully between the hands, then wring—but not through 
the wringer—as dry as possible, shake, snap out, and pull each piece into its. 
original size and shape, then throw immediately into another tub of boiling 
water, in which you have thoroughly mixed some nice bluing. Shake them 
up and down in this last water with a clothes-stick until cool enough for the 
hands, then rinse well, wring, shake out and pull into shape—the snapping: 
and pulling are as necessary as the washing—and hangin a sunny place 
where they will dry quickly. Many prefer to rinse in two waters with the 
bluing in the last, and thisis always advisable when there are many flannels. 

CaRE or [rons.—When irons become rough or smoky, lay a little fine 
salt on a flat surface and rub them well; it will prevent them sticking to 
any thing starched, and make them smooth; or scour with bath-brick before 
heating, and when hot rub well with salt, and then with a small piece of 


beeswax tied up in a rag, after which wipe clean ona dry cloth. A piece . 


of fine sandpaper is also agood thing to have near the stove, ora hard, 
smooth board covered with brick dust, to rub each iron on when it is put 


back on the stove, so that no starch may remain to be burnt on. Put bees- - 


wax between pieces of paper or cloth and keep on the table close by the 
flat-iron stand. Ifthe irons get coated with scorched starch, rub them over 
the paper that holds the beeswax and it will allcome off. Rubbing the iron 


over the waxed paper, even if no starch adheres, adds to the glossiness of the 


linen that is ironed. 
Wasuine Lace.—To make the starch properly, mix the dry particles with 
-enough cold water to make a smooth paste, add cold water until it looks 
like milk and water, and boil itin a smoothly glazed earthen vessel until it 
is perfectly transparent. While it is cooling squeeze the laces through a 
soap-suds, and rinse them in clear water. If you wish them clear white, add 


a little bluing; if ivory white, omit the bluing, and if yellow-tinged add a 


‘few teaspoons clear coffee to the starch. Run through the starch, squeeze, 
roll up in towels, and clap each piece separately until dry: pull gently into 
shape, from time to time, with the fingers, and pin on the ironing table or 
bosom-board or upon the pillows in the ‘‘spare’’ bedroom. When dry, 
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ress between tissue paper with a hot iron, punch the openings with ear 
ivory stiletto, and pick each pearl or loop on the edge with a coarse pivz 
until it looks like new lace. 

Lawn AND Mustin Dresszs that have faded may be whitened in the boiling 
suds, and bleached on the grass, and, when done up, are quite as pretty as 
dresses made of new white material. Delicate hued muslin and cambric 
dresses may be washed nicely by the following process: Shave half a pouna 
of common hard soap into a gallon of boiling water; let it melt, turn it into 
a tub of lukewarm water; stir a quart of wheat bran into a second tub of 
lukewarm water, and have ready a third tub with clear water; put the dress 
into the first tub of suds, rub gently, or rather ‘‘souse’+it up and down, and 
squeeze it out; treat it the same in the tub of bran water; rinse, dry and dip 
in starch made the same as for shirts; dry again, and then rinse thoroughly 
in clear water; dry again, and sprinkle with a whisk-broom or sprinkler; 
roll up in a thick cloth while the iron gets hot, and iron with them as hot as 
they can be used without scorching the dress. By taking a clear day, it is 
iittle trouble to do several dresses ina few hours. ; 

To Remove GREASE FROM SILK, Cotton, LINEN oR WoRrsTED GoopDs.— 
Rub magnesia freely on both sides of silk or worsted goods and hang away. 
Benzine, ether or soap will take out spots from silk, but remember the goods 
must not be rubbed. Oil of turpentine or benzine will remove spots of 
paint, varnish or pitch from white or colored cotton or woolen goods. After 
using it, they should be washed in soap-suds. Spots from sperm candles, 
stearine, and the like, should be softened and removed by ninety-five per 
cent. alcohol, then sponged off with a weak alcohol, and a small quantity of 
ammonia added to it. Holding white cotton or linen over the fumes of 
burning sulphur, and wetting in warm chlorine water, will take out wine or 
fruit stains. The sooner the remedy is applied, after any of these spots or 
stains are discovered, the more effectual the restoration. From white linen 


or cotton by soap-suds or weak lye, and from calicoes with warm soap-suds. 


From woolens by soap-suds or ammonia. On silks use either yolk of egg 
with water, magnesia, ether, benzine, ammonia, or French chalk. 

To Press AND CLEAN S1LKs.—All satin goods should be pressed upon the 
right side. To press and clean black silk, shake out all the dust, clean well 
with a flannel cloth, rubbing it up and down over the silk: this takes out 
all dust that may be left; take some good lager beer and sponge the silk, 
both on the wrong and right side, sponging across the width of the silk, 
and not down the length, and with a moderately-warm iron, press what is 
intended for the wrong side. After sponging, it is better to wait a few 
minutes before pressing, as the irons will not be so apt to stick. 

Or, sponge with hot coffee, thoroughly freed from sediment by being 
strained through muslin. The silk is sponged on the side intended to show, 
it is allowed to become partially dry, and then ironed on the wrong side. 
The coffee removes every particle of grease, and restores the brilliancy of 
silk, without giving it either the shiny appearance or crackly or papery 
stiffness obtained by beer or any other liquid. The silk appears thickened 
by the process, and this good effect remains. 

To Make Harp Soar.—Place one gallon of good soft soap in a kettle to 


boil; when it begins to boil, stirin a pint measure level full of common 


salt, stirring it all the time until the salt is dissolved, then set to cool. 
Next day, cut out the soap in squares, scrape off the soft, dark part, that 
adheres to the lower side of the cakes, pour out the lye, and wash the ket- 
tle; place the soap, cut in thin slices in the kettle, with more weak lye. 


_ If the lye is strong add rain-water, pint for pint; letit boil until the soap 


is dissolved. While boiling, again stir in a pint measure level full of salt, 
stirring it some as before, and set to cool., When perfectly hard, cut it in 
cakes the size you wish, scraping off the soft lye part that adheres to the 
lower side, and lay on boards, top side down in the sun, turning it each 


day until sufficiently dry. Or, if, you wish to make a twelve or foure 
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_. teen gallon kettle of soft soap into hard,.three quarts of salt, stirred in each 
time, will be sufficient. But as soap differs in strength, the quantity of salt 
must also differ. The stronger the soap the more salt is required. A good 
general rule is our old grandmother’s: ‘‘ When the soap is boiling, stir in 
salt until it curdles and becomes whitish in color.’’ It can be tested by 
placing some in a shallow pan to cool, as it cools in a few minutes suffi- 
ciently to know if enough salt is in. 


To Breacw Musuin.—For thirty yards of muslin, take one pound of chlo- | 


ride of lime, dissolve in two quarts rain-water; let cloth soak over night in 
warm rain-water, or long enough to be thoroughly wet; wring out cloth 
and put in another tub of warm rain-water in which the chloride of lime 
solution has been poured. Let it remain for about twenty minutes, lifting 
up the cloth and airing every few minutes, and rinse in clear rain-water. 
This will not injure the cloth in the least, and is much less troublesome 
than bleaching on the grass. 

Or, scaldin suds and lay them on the clean grass all night, or if this 
can not be done, bring in and place ina tub of clean soft water. In the 
morning scald again and put out as before. It will take from one to two 
weeks to bleach white. May be bleached in winter by placing on the snow. 
May is the best month for bleaching. To whiten yellow linens or muslins, 
soak over-night, or longer, in buttermilk; rinse thoroughly and wash the 


same as Other clothes. This will also answer for light calicoes, percales, 


lawns, etc., that will not fade. Some use sour milk when not able to pro- 
cure buttermilk. To whiten yellow laces, old collars, etc., put in a glass 
bottle or jar in a strong suds, let stand in sun for seven days, shaking oc- 
casionally. 

To Wash Lack Curtains.—Shake the dust well out of the lace, put in 
tepid water, in which a little soda has been dissolved, and wech at once care 


fully with the hands in several waters, or until perfecuy clean; rinse in- 


water well blued, also blue the boiled starch quite deeply and squeeze, but 
do not wring. Pin some sheets down to the carpet in a vacant, airy room, 
then pin on the curtains stretched to exactly the size they were before being 
wet. Ina few hours they will be dry and ready to put up. The whole pro- 
cess of washing and pinning down should occupy as little time as possible, 
as lace will shrink more than any other cotton goods when long wet. Above 
all, it should not be allowed to ‘‘soak’’ from the mistaken idea that it washes 
more easily, nor should it ever be ironed. Another way is to fasten them in 
a pair of frames, which every housekeeper should have, made very like the 
old-fashioned quilting-frames, thickly studded along the inside with the 
smallest size of galvanized tenter hooks, in which to fasten the lace, and hay. 
ing holes and wooden pins with which to vary the length and breadth to suit, 
the different sizes of curtains. The curtains should always be measured 
before being wet, and stretched in the frames to that size to prevent shrink- 
ing. Five or six curtains of the same size may be put in, one above the 
other, and all dried at once. The frames may rest on four chairs. ; 
How to po ve Surtrt-Bosoms.—To fine starch add a piece of ‘‘ Enamel” 
the size of a hazel-nut; if this is not at hand use a table-spoon gum-arabie 
solution (made by pouring boiling water upon gum-arabic and standing un. 
til clear and transparent), ora piece of clean mutton-tallow half the size of 
a nutmeg and a tea-spoon of salt will do, but is not as good. Strain the 
starch through a strainer or a piece of thin muslin. Have the shirt turneé& 
wroug side out; dip the bosoms carefully in the fine starch, made according 
to recipe, and squeeze out, repeating the operation until the bosoms arr 
thoroughly and evenly saturated with starch; proceed todry. Three hours 
before ironing dip the bosoms in clean water; wringout andyroll up tightly, 
First iron the back by folding it lengthwise through the center; nextiron the 
wristbands, and both sides of the sleeves; then the coliar-band; pow placg 
the bosom-board under the bosom, and with a dampened napkin sub the 
bosom from the top towards the bottom, smoothing and arranging eaca ‘plait 
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neatly. With smooth, moderately hot flat-iron, begin at the top and iron 
downwards, and continue the operation until the bosom is perfectly dry and 
shining. Remove the bosom-board, and iron the front of the shirt. The 
bosoms and cuffs of shirts, indeed of all nice fine work, will look clearer 
and better if they are first ironed under a piece of thinold muslin. It takes 
off the first heat of the iron, and removes any lumps of starch. ° 

WasHine FxLurp.—The very best known, as it saves time, labor, clothes 
and soap: One pound sal-soda, one-half pound stone lime, five’ quarts soft 
water, (some add one-fifth pound borax); boil a short time in copper or 
brass kettle, stirring occasionally, let settle and pour off the clear fluid into. 
a stone jug, and cork for use ; soak white clothes over night in simple water, 
wring out and soap wristbands, collars, and dirty stained places; have boiler 
half filled with water, and when at scalding heat put in one common tea- 
cup of fluid, stir and put in clothes, and boil half an hour, rub lightly 
through one suds only, rinsing well in the bluing water as usual, and all 
is complete. Instead of soaking clothes over night, they may soak in suds 
for a few hours before beginning washing. For each additional boiler of 
plothes, add half a cup only of the fluid, of course boiling in the same water . 
through the whole washing. If more water is needed in the boiler for the 
Jast clothes, dip it from the sudsing tub. This fluid brightens instead of 
fading the colors in calico, and is good for colored flannels. It does not rot 
clothes, but they must not lie long in the water; *%e boiling, sudsing, rinsing and 
bluing must follow each other in rapid succession, until clothes are hung on the 
line, which should be by ten o’clock in the morning. Some of this fluid, 
_ putin hot water, is excellent for removing grease spots from the floor, doors 
- and windows; also for cleansing tin-ware, pots, and kettles.—Mrs. Rose Sharp, 
Kingston, O. 

To WasH WoouENn Goops.—Dissolve a large table-spoon borax in a pint 
boiling water. wu.:.7 one-quarter of it in the cold water in which greasy 
woolen goods are to be washed. Put in one piece at a time, using soap, if 
needed; and if necessary add more of the borax-water. Wash and rinse in 
cold water. Shake well and hang where the goods will dry quickly. 

Flannels can be washed in the same way. The important thing ih wash- 
ing flannels is to have all waters of the same temperature. If you begin 
with cold, go through with cold; if with hot, have all waters equally hot. They . 
must not be allowed to freeze in drying. Some add a little salt to the last 
rinsing water. In washing flannels be careful that the soap used has no resin 
in it. When flannels are nearly dry, take in, fold carefully, roll up in a 
damp cloth so that they will iron smoothly. 

In ironing heavy woolen goods, especially pants, vests, etc., it is well to 
let them get dried, then spread them out on an ironing-board (not on a: 
table), wring a cloth out of clear water and lay over the article, then iron 
with a hot iron till dry; wet the cloth again and spread it just above the 
part already ironed, but let it come a half inch or so on that which has been 
pressed, so that there will be no line to mark where the cloth was moved; 
continue this till the whole garment has been thoroughly pressed. Woolen 
garments thus ironed will look like new; but in doing this care must be 
exercised that every spot that looks at all ‘‘fulled”’ or shrunk should be 
stretched while being pressed under the wet cloth. Bring the outside to fit 
the linings, as when new, but if not quite able to do this, rip the lining and 
trim off to match. Al the seams, especially on pants, must be first pressed 
on a ‘press board,’”’ then fold the pants as they are found in the tailor’s 
shop, and go over them with the wet cloth and hot iron. 

To Dry-starcu, Fotp anp Tron Snutrts.—In doing up shirts, wrist- 
bands and collars should be starched first if the collars are sewed on. Dip 
them into the hot starch, and as soon as the hand can bvear the heat (and 
dipping the hand in cold water often will expedite the work) rub the starch 
in very thoroughly, taking care that no motes or lumps of starch adhere to 
the linen. Then starch the shirt-bosom the same way. keeping the starch 
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‘hotall the time by setting the dish ina deep pan of water. Rub itinto the 


linen very carefully, pass the finger under the plaits and raise them up so that 
the starch shall penetrate all through evenly. Some rub it into the plaits 
with a piece of clean linen, but we think the hand does the work more thor- 
oughly and evenly. When perfectly starched, shake out the shirt evenly,. 
fold both sides of the bosom together and bring the shoulders and side 
seams together evenly ; that will lay thesleeves one over the other, and after 
pulling the wristbands into shape smoothly they can thus be folded together 
and the wristbands rolled tightly and, with the sleeves, be folded and laid 
even on the sides of the shirt. Then turn the sides with the sleeves over 
on the front, and beginning at the neck roll the whole tightly together, 
wrap in a towel and let it remain so several hours before ironing—all night 
if starched and folded in the evening—and in the summer put in a cool 
place where the starch wiil not sour, and in the winter keep warm enough 
to prevent freezing. To do up shirt-bosoms in the most perfect way, one 
must have a ‘polishing iron”—a small iron rounded over and highly pol- 
ished on the ends and sides. Spread the bosom ona hard and very smooth 
board, with only one thickness of cotton cloth sewed tight across it. Spread 
a wet cloth over and iron quickly with a hot iron, then remove the cloth 
and with a polishing iron as hot asit can be used without scorching, rub 
the bosom quick and hard up and down, not crosswise. Use only the 
rounded part of the front of the iron, that puts all the friction on a small 
Ee at one time, and gives the full benetit of all the gloss in starch or 
inen.—Mrs, Beecher, in Christian Union. 
' Soap ror Famity Use.—Much of the toilet and laundry soaps in the 
market are adulterated with injurious, and, to some persons, poisonous sub- 
tances, by which diseases of the skin are occasioned or greatly aggravated, 
and great suffering results, which.is rarely traced to the real cause. The fat 
tried from animals which have died of disease, if not thoroughly saponified, 
is poisonous, and sometimes produces death. If in making scap the mass is 
heated to too high a degree, a film of soap forms around the particles of fat; 
if at this stage resin, sal-soda, silicate, and other adulterations are added, the 
fat is not saponified, but filmed, and if poisonous or diseased, it so remains, 
and is dangerous to use. “A bar of such soap has an oily feeling, and is 


unfit for use. If it feels sticky, it has too much resin in it. The slippery. 


feeling which belongs to soap properly made can not be mistaken. Another 
test of pure soft or hard soap is its translucent or semi-transparent appear- 
ance. Soft soap that is cloudy is not thoroughly saponified, or else has been 
made of dirty or impure grease. It is not only safer but more economical 
to buy pure soap, as the adulterations increase the quantity without adding 
to the erasive power. Some of the brown soaps sold in the market are sey- 
enty-five per cent. resin, and the buyer gets only twenty-five per cent of what 
he wants for his money. Fifteen per cent. resin improves the quality, but 
any excess damages it, and is worse than useless. Almost any family may 
make excellent soft soap with very little expense by saving grease, and using 
lye from pure hard wood ashes or pure potash. Never use concentrated lye. 

To set the leach, bore several auger holes in the bottom of a barrel; or 
use one without a bottom; prepare a board larger than the barrel, set barrel 
on it, and cut a groove around just outside the barrel, making one groove 
from this to the edge of the board to carry off the lye as it runs off, with a 
groove around it, running into one in the center of the board. Place two 
feet from the ground, and tip so that the lye may run easily from the board 
into the vessel below prepared to receive it. Put half-bricks or stones 


around the edge of inside of barrel, place on them one end of sticks one or — 


two inches wide, inclining to the center; place straw to the depth of two 
inches, over it scatter two pounds slacked lime; put in the ashes about a half 
bushel at a time, pack well by using a pounder, spade, or common ax; con- 
tinue to pack until barrel is full, leaving a funnel-shaped hollow in the center 
large enough to hold several quarts of water. Use soft or rain-water, and 
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boiling hot. Let the first water disappear before adding more. If the ashes. 
are packed very tightly, it may require two or three days before the lye wilt 
begin to run, but it is much better as it will be stronger. Ifa large quantity 
of lye is needed, prepare a board long enough to hold two or more barrels, 
one back of the other, with a groove in the center the entire length of the 
board; on this place the barrels prepared as above. 

Sun or Cold Soap is made by adding one pound of cleansed grease, 
spoiled lard or butter, to each gallon of lye strong enough to float an egg. 
Set the vessel in the sun and stir thoroughly each day until it is good soap. 
This gives it a golden color, and produces an excellent soap for washing. It 
may be used in washing even laces and fine cambrics with perfect safety. 

To cleanse grease.—Place all grease of whatever. kind, soup bones, ham- 


rinds, cracklings, or any refuse fat into a kettle, with weak lye enough ta 


boil it until all the particles of fat are extracted ; let it cool, then skim off 
the grease, which is now ready to make the ‘‘Sun Soap.’’ I would add here 
that no fat should be put away for soap grease until fried thoroughly. 

- Boiled Soap.—There is no romance or poetry in making boiled soap, only 
patient hard work; yet without this useful article, what an unpresentable 
people we should be. Place the grease, consisting of soup-bones and all 
kinds of fat that accumulate in a kitchen, in a kettle, filling it only half full; 
if there is too much fat, it can be skimmed off after the soap is cold, for 
another kettle of soap. This is the only true test when enough fat is used, 
as the lye will consume all that is needed and no more. Make a fire under 
one side of it. The kettle should be in an out-house or out of doors. Let 
it heat very hot so as to fry, and stir it to prevent burning; now put in the 
lye, a gallon at the time, watch closely until it boils, as it sometimes runs 
over at the beginning. Add lye until the kettle is full enough, but not too. 
full, to boil well. Soap should boil from the side and not the middle, as 
this would be more likely to cause it to boil over. To test the soap, to one 
spoonful of soap add one of rain-water; if it stirs up very thick, the soap is 
good and will keep; if it becomes thinner, it is unfit for use. 

This is the result of one of three causes: it is too weak, there is a deposit 
of dirt, or it is too strong. Continue to boil for a few hours, when it should 
flow from the stick with which it is stirred, like thick molasses; but if after 


boiling it remains thin, let it stand over night, removing the fire, then drain 


very carefully into another vessel, being particular to prevent any sediment 
from passing. Wash the kettle, return the soap and bring to a boil, and if 
the cause was dirt, it will now be thick and good, otherwise it is too strong 
and needs rain-water added. This can safely be done by pouring in a small 
quantity at a time, until it becomes thick. These are the usual causes that 
arise to trouble soap-makers. If other difficulties ‘appear, they must use: 
good common sense to meet and overcome them. 

It might not be amiss to add to this, the most economical way of saving 
soap grease. fHavea kettle standing in the yard in summer time (or if there 
is not a yard, in cellar), and as you save a little grease put it in, but do not 
put in raw grease. If there are any pieces of fat left after using a ham or 
lumps of suet not used in cooking a steak, put them in askillet and fry them. 
brown, then put all into the kettle of lye; thus every particle of fat will be 
saved, and no fear of insects, rats or mice getting into and destroying the 
grease. Keep the kettle covered during night or when raining, but un- 
covered in the sunshine, stirring occasionally. In the fall, all that is neces- 
sary is to make a fire under the kettle, and let it boil a short time, adding 
more lye or grease if needed. If there are too many bones in it, or any par- 


ticles that have not become consumed, skim them out and put them in a pot 


of weak, hot lye, stirring them with the skimmer to rinse off all the soap, then 
skim out and throw away, and the pot of lye which has become almost soap, 
may now be added to the kettle of good soap. A few beef bones left in the 
barrel will sink to the bottom, and are said by some good housewives to 
improve the soap. Soft soap should be kept in a dry place in cellar, and is 
hetter if allowed to stand three months before using. 











THE CELLAR AND ICE-HOUSE. 


The cellar, when properly constructed and cared for, is the most useful 
room in the house, and no dwelling is complete without one. It is economy 
of expense and ground-space to build it under ground, and this plan gives 
the best cellar whenever the site of the house permits thorough drainage. - 
The base of the foundation-wall of the house should be’ laid a little below 
the floor-level of the cellar, and the first layer should be of broad flag-stones, 
so placed that the edges will project a few inches beyond the outer face of 
the wall. This effectually prevents rats from undermining the cement floor, 
which they often do when this precaution is neglected, digging away the dirt 
until the floor breaks and gives them access to a new depot of supplies. In 
burrowing downwards, they invariably keep close to the wall, and when they 
reach the projecting flagging, give it up and look for an easier job. Tosecure 
the cellar from freezing, the wall, above the level of the deepest frost, should 
be double or “hollow,” the inner wall being of brick four inches thick, with 
an air-space of two inches between it and the outer wall, which should be of 
stone and twelve or fourteen inches thick. The brick wall should be stiff: 
ened by an occasional ‘‘binder’’ across to the stone. The hollow space may 
be filled with dry tan-bark or sawdust, or left simply filled with the confined 
air, ‘‘dead air’ being the most perfect non-conductor of heat known. The 
windows, which should be opposite each other when possible, to secure a 
‘draft’ and more perfect ventilation, should be provided with double sash 
—one flush with the outer face of the wall, which may be removed in sum- 
mer, and the other flush with the inner face, hung on strong hinges, so that 
it may easily be swung open upward and hooked there. In winter, this 
arrangement lets in light, but with its space of confined air, keeps out the 
frost. A frame covered with wire netting should take the place of the outer 
sash in summer, to keep out every thing but the fresh air and light. The 
walls should be as smooth as possible on the inner side, and neatly plastered; 
_also the ceiling overhead. The floor should be first paved with small stones, 
then a coat of water-lime laid on, and over this a second coat, as level as a 
planed floor. There should also be double doors, one flush with each 
face of the wall; and a wide out-door stairway, through which vegetables, 
coal, etc., may be carried, is indispensable. The depth should be about eight 
feet. 

Such a cellar may always be clean, the air pure, and the temperature — 
under complete control. It will consequently keep apples and pears two or 
three months longer than an ordinary cellar, prolonging the fruit season to 
“strawberry-time.” If it extends under the whole house—the best plan 
when the state of the purse permits it—it may be divided into apartments, 
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with brick walls between—one for vegetables, one for fruits, one for provis: 
ions, one for the laundry, and a fifth for coal and the furnace, if one is used. 
In one corner of the cellar, under the kitchen, may also be the cistern, the 
strong cellar wall serving for its outer wall. A pump from the kitchen | 
would supply water there for domestic uses; and a pipe with a stop-cock, 
leading through the wall into the cellar, would occasionally be a conven- 
ience and save labor. It is better, however, as a rule, to locave the cistern 
just outside the house, passing a pipe from it through the cellar wall below 
the deepest frost level, and thence to the kitchen. If built in the cellar, the 
cistern should be square, with heavy walls, plastered inside with three coatg 


of water-lime. 


All the apartments of a cellar should be easily accessible from the outside 
door and from the kitchen stairway. In the vegetable apartment, the bing 
should be made of dressed lumber, and painted, and located in the center, 
with a walk around each, so that the contents may easily be examined and 
assorted. The fruit shelves, made of slats two inches wide and placed one 
inch apart, should be put up with equal care and neatness, and with equa? 
regard for convenience and easy access. Their place should be the most airy 
part of the cellar; tne proper width is about two feet, and the distance apart 
about one foot, with the lowest shelf one foot from the floor. Pears will 
ripen nicely on the lower shelves under a cover of woolen blankets. The 
supports should, of course, be firm and strong. The bottom shelf should be 


: ‘of one board, on which to scatter fine fresh lime to the depth of an inch, 
_ changing it two or three times during the winter. A shelf, suspended firmly 
from the ceiling, and located where it will be easy of access from the kitchen, 


on which to place cakes, pies, meats, and any thing that needs to be kept 
cool and safe from cats and mice, is an absolute necessity. Its height pre- 
vents {'e articles placed on it from becoming damp, and gathering mold, as 
they sometimes do when placed on the cellar floor. In planning shelves for 
cans, crocks, casks, etc., regard should be had to economy of space by making 
the distance between the shelves correspond to the articles to stand on them, 
and it is well to so place the lower shelf that the meat barrels, etc., may be 
placed under it. The temperature of a cellar should never be below freezing, 
and if it is raised above fifty by a fire, outside air should be admitted te 
lower it. The best time for ventilating the cellar is at noon, taking care in 
hot weather not to admit so much outside air as to render it warm. A sim- 


ple and excellent plan for ventilation, where the location of the kitchen 


chimney admits it, is to pass an ordinary stove-pipe through the floor upward 


_ beside or behind the pipe of the kitchen stove, and thence by an elbow into 
the chimney. The draft of the chimney will carry off all the impure air 


that arises in the cellar, and if too great a current is created, it may be brought 
under complete control by a valve at the floor. 

The cellar must be frequently examined and kept perfectly sweet and 
clean. There is no reason why it should not be as neat as the living rooms, 
and as free from cobwebs, decayed fruit and vegetables, and all other forms 
af fiithiness. Whitewashing walls in winter will aid in giving it tidiness. 
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If the cellar is constructed above ground, the entire walls should be double, 
with air space between, double windows and doors being even more necessary 
than when under-ground. Above all, the floor should be on a level with 
that of the kitchen, to save the woman-killing stairs. If there are stairs, let 
them be broad, firm, and placed in the light if possible. Of course, every 
cellar should have thorough drainage. In laying a tile drain, if in the horse- 
shoe form, place the circular side down; the narrower the channel, the swifter 
the current and more certain to carry off sediment. 


THE STORE-ROOM. Be 

A clean, tidy, well-arranged store-room is one sign of a good methodical 
housekeeper. When stores are put away at hap-hazard, and taken out at any 
time and in any quantity, disorder and extravagance prevail. A store-room 
ought to be large, airy, cool, and dry. Such a room is not always to be had, 
but even if acloset has to be put up with, it may be kept clean. Shelves 
should be ranged around the walls, hooks fastened to the edges of the shelves. 
The driest and coolest part of the rooms should be kept for jams, jellies, and 
pickles. All the jars should be distinctly labeled at the front, so that they 
will not all need to be taken down every time a particular jar is wanted. 
Biscuits or cakes should be kept in closely covered tin boxes; lemons should 
be hung in nets.. Soap should be bought in large quantities, and cut up in 
convenient-sized pieces, so that it may be dry before it is used. Coffee, when 
roasted, should be kept in small quantities; if unroasted, it will improve 
with keeping. Stores on no account should be left in the papers in which 
they were sent from the grocer’s, but should be put. into tin canisters or 
earthenware jars closely covered, and each jar, like the jam, should be labeled. 
Stores should be given out regularly, either daily or weekly. In order to 
check their consumption, the housekeeper will do well to keep in the store- 

room a memorandum book, with a pencil fastened to it, and in this book she 
should enter the date on which all stores were brought in or taken out. By 
means of these memoranda she can compare one week’s outgo with another, 
and immediately discover any extravagance. A hammer, a few nails, a little 
gum, a ball of string, a few sheets of foolscap, and a pair of scissors, should 

always be kept in the store-room. 





THE ICE-HOUSE. 


Ice is one of the greatest of summer luxuries, and indeed is almost a neces- 
sity. Itisso easily put up, even in the country, and so cheaply protected, 
that there is no reason why any one who is able to own or rent a house may 
not have it in liberal supply. A cheap ice-house may be made by parti- 
tioning off a space about twelve feet square in the wood-shed, or even in the . 
barn. The roof must be tight over it, but there is no necessity for matched 
or fine lumber for the walls. They should, however, be coated with coal-tar_ 
inside. as the long-continued moisture puts them toa severe test and brings 
on decay. Ice should be taken from still places in running streams, or from 
clear ponds. It may be cut with half an old cross-cut saw, but there are 
gaws and ice-plows made for the purpose to be had in almost every village. 
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In cutting ice, as soon as it is of sufficient thickness and before much warm 
weather, select a still day, with the thermometer as near zero as may be. Ice 
handles much more comfortably and easily when it is so cold. that it imme- 
diately freezes dry, thus preventing the wet clothes and mittens, which are 
the sole cause of any suffering in handling it; and ice put up in sharp, cold 


_ weather, before it has been subjected to any thaw, will keep much better and 


be much more useful in the hot days of summer than if its packing had been 
delayed until late winter or early spring, and then the ice put up half melted 
and wet. The best simple contrivance for removing blocks of ice from the 
water isa plank with a cleat nailed across one end, which is to be slipped 
under the block, which slides against the cleat, and may then be easily drawn 


‘out with the plank, without lifting. Cut the ice in large blocks of equal 


size, pack as closely as possible in layers, leaving about a foot space between 
the outside and the wall, and filling all crevices between the blocks with 
pounded ice or sawdust. Under the first layer there should be placed saw- 
dust a foot thick, and arrangements should be made for thorough drainage, as 
water in contact with the ice will melt it rapidly. As the layers are put in 
place, pack sawdust closely between the mass ‘of ice and the wall; and when 
all is stored, cover with a foot, at least, of sawdust. In using ice, be careful 
to cover all crevices with sawdust, as the ice will melt rapidly if exposed to 
the air. The less ventilation and the more completely an ice-house is kept 
closed, the better the ice will keep. . The cold air which surrounds the ice, if 
undisturbed by currents, has little effect on it; but if there are openings, cur- 
rents are formed and the warm air is brought in to replace the cold. ‘This is 
especially the case if the openings are low, as the cold air, being the heavier, 
passes out below most readily. For this reason great care must be taken to 
fill in fresh saw-dust between the walls and the mass of ice, as it settles down 
by its own weight, and the melting of the ice. There is no advantage in 
having an ice-house wholly or partly under ground, if it is constructed as di- 
rected above. Fine chaff, or straw cut fine, may be substituted for sawdust 
when the latter is difficult to obtain. Of course, the building may be con- 
structed separately, in which case the cost need not be more than twenty-five 
to fifty-dollars. 





CRANBERRIES—Wwill keep all winter in a keg of water. 

-CELERY—keeps well buried in dry sand. 

Ontons—keep best when spread over the floor. 

To KEEP Turnips.—When buried deep in the earth they will keep solid 
until March or April. 

To KEEP LemMons.—Cover with cold water, changing it every week. This 
makes them more juicy. ’ | 

Parsnips and salsify should be left in the ground all winter, unless the 
climate is very severe, when they may be buried in a deep pit in the garden, 
and not opened until March or April. 

To KEEP PARSLEY FRESH AND GREEN.—Put it in a strong boiling hot 
pickle of salt and water, and keep for use. Hang up and dry in bunches, 

lossom downward, in a dry attic or store-room, for use in soups, stuffing, etc. 

WHITEWASH FoR CELLARS.—An ounce of carbolic acid to a gallon of 
whitewash will keep from cellars the disagreeable odor which taints milk 
and meat. Or, add copperas to ordinary whitewash until it is yellow; the 
copperas is a disinfectant. and drives away vermin. ‘ 













To KEEP CELLAR CLEAN.—Remove all vegetables as soon as they begin 
to decay, and ventilate well so that the walls will not become foul. Use 
chloride of lime as a disinfectant freely, after taking care to make it as neat 
and clean as possible. 

ALL KINDS oF Herss.—Gather on. a dry day, just before or while in 
blossom, tie in bundles, blossom downward. When perfectly dry, wrap the 
medicinal ones in paper, and keep from air. Pick off the leaves of those to 
be used in cooking, pound, sift them fine, and cork up tightly in bottles. 

KEEPING CABBAGES.—When the weather becomes frosty, cut them off 
near the head, and carry them, with the leaves on, to a dry cellar, break off 


superfluous leaves, and pack into a light cask or box, stems upward, and when | 


nearly full cover with loose leaves; secure the box with a lid against rats. 


Potrators—should be kept in a cool, dark place. When old, and likely to 


sprout, put them in a basket and lower them into boiling water, for a minute 
or two, let them dry and put away in sacks. This destroys the germ, and 
the potatoes retain their flavor until late. 

THE TEMPERATURE.—Vegetables keep best at as low a-temperature as 
possible without freezing. Apples bear a very low temperature. Sweet po- 
tatoes (which keep well packed in dry forest leaves) require a dry, warm 
atmosphere. Squashes should be kept in a dry place, as cool as possible 
without freezing. 

KEEPING PEASE FOR WINTER USE.—Shell, throw into boiling water with a 


little salt, boil five or six minutes, drain in a colander and afterwards on a. : 


cloth, until completely dried, and place in air-tight bottles. Some use wide- 
mouthed bottles, not quite filling them, pouring over fried mutton fat so as 
to cover the pease, and cork tightly, securing the cork with resin or sealing- 
wax. When used, boil until tender, and season with butter. 

To KEEP ApPLES.—Apples are usually. kept on open shelves, easily ac- 
cessible, so that the decaying ones may easily be removed. They are some- 
times packed in layers of dry sand, care being taken not to let them touch 
each other, with good results. When they begin to decay, pick out. those 
which are speckled, stew them up with cider and sugar, and fill all empty 
self-sealing fruit-cans, and keep the sauce for use late in the season. Or pack 
in dry saw-dust, or any grain, as oats, barley, etc., so that they will not touch 
each other; or if fruit is fine, wrap each apple in paper and pack in boxes. 

To KEEP GRapes.—A barrel hoop suspended from the ceiling by three 


cords, from which grape stems are hung by means of wire hooks attached to_ 
the small end, sealing the other with hot sealing-wax, each stem free from 


contact with its neighbors, is said to be the best contrivance for keeping 
grapes. The imperfect grapes must be removed, and the room must be free 
from frost, and not dry enough to wither them or too moist. The simplest 
way to keep grapes is to place them in drawers holding about twenty-five 
pounds each, piling the boxes one over another. ' : 

PackInG VEGETABLES.—For present use they should be laid away care- 
fully in a bin with a close lid (hung on hinges) so that the light may be ex- 
cluded. To keep them for a longer time, the best plan is to pull them ona 
dry day, cnt off the tops and trim, and pack them in clean barrels or boxes, 
in layers with fine clean moss, such as is found in abundance in woods, be- 
tween them. The moss keeps them clean and sufficiently moist, preventing 
shriveling of thé roots on the one hand, and absorbing any excess of damp- 
ness on the other. 

KEEPING CABBAGES IN THE Country.—Take up the cabbages by the roots, 


set closely together in rows, up to the head in soil, roots down as they | 


grew ; drive in posts at the corners of the bed, and at intermediate points if 


necessary, higher on one side than the other; nail strips of boards on the . 


posts and lay upon these old boards, doors, or if nothing else is at hand, bean- 
poles, and corn fodder, high enough so that the roof will be clear of the 
cebbages, and allow the air to circulate; close up the sides with yard or gare 
den offal of any kind, and the cabbages will keep fresh and green all winter. 
and be accessible at al] times. Exclude moisture but never mind the frost 
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SOMETHING ABOUT BABIES. 


A child’s first right is to be well born, of parents sound in body and mind, 
who can boast a long line of ancestors on both sides; an aristocracy, based 
on the cardinal virtues of purity, chastity, sobriety, and honesty. 

If the thought, the money, the religious enthusiasm, now expended for 
the regeneration of the race, were wisely directed to the generation of our 
descendants, to the conditions and environments of parents and children, the 
whole face of society might be changed before we celebrate the next Cen- 
tennial of our national life: 

All religious, educational, benevolent, and industrial societies combined, 
working harmoniously together, can not do as much in a life-time of effort, 
toward the elevation of mankind, as can parents in the nine months of pre- 
natal life. Locke took the ground that the mind of every child born into 
the world is like a piece of blank paper, that you may write thereon what- 
ever you will; but science proves that such idealists as Descartes were nearer 
right when they declared that each soul comes freighted with its own ideas, 
its individual proclivities; that the pre-natal influences do more in the form- 
ation of character than all the education that come after. | 

Let the young manj indulging in all manner of excesses, remember that 
in considering the effect of dissipation, wine, and tobacco, on himself and his 
own happiness or misery, he does not begin to measure the evil of his life. 
As the High Priest at the family altar, his deeds of darkness will entail 
untold suffering on generation after generation. Let the young woman with 
wasp-like waist, who lives on candies, salads, hot bread, pastry, and pickles, 
whose listless brain and idle hands seek no profitable occupation, whose life 
is given to folly, remember that to her ignorance and folly may yet be traced 
the downfall of a nation. . a 

One of the most difficult lessons to impress on any mind is the power and 
extent of individual influence; and parents above all others, resist the belief 
that their children are exactly what they make them; no more, no less; like 
producing like. If there is a class of educators who need special prepara- 
tion for their high and holy calling, it is those who assume the responsibility 
of parents. Shall we give less thought to the creation of an immortal being 


than the artist devotes to his statue or landscape? We wander through the. 


art galleries in the old world, and linger before the works of the great mas- 
ters, transfixed with the grace and beauty, the glory and grandeur, of the 
ideals that surround us; and, with equal preparation, greater than these are 
possible in living, breathing humanity. The same thought and devotion in 
real life would soon give us a generation of saints, scholars, scientists, and 
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_ statesmen, of glorified humanity; such as the world has not yet seen. To Nein 
this hour, we have left the greatest event of life to chance, and the result is Ae 
the blind, the deaf and dumb, the idiot, the lunatic, the epileptic, the crim- 
inal, the drunkard, the glutton—thousands of human beings, in our young 
republic, that never should have been born; a tax on society, a disgrace to 
their parents, and a curse to themselves. 

Well, born—a child’s next right is to intelligent care. If we buy a rare 
plant, we ask the florist innumerable questions as to its proper training; but 
the advent of an immortal being seems to suggest no new thought, no 
anxious investigation into the science of human life. Here we trust every 
thing to an ignorant nurse, or a neighbor who knows perchance less than we 
do ourselves. 

Ignorance bandages the new-born child, as tight as a drum, from arm- 
pits to hips, compressing every, vital organ. There is a tradition that all 
infants are subject to colic for the first three months of their existence; at Seay ICS 
the end of which time the bandage is removed, and the colic ceases. Reason : 
suggests that the bandage may be the cause of the colic, and queries as to 
the origin of the custom, and its use. She is told, with all seriousness, ‘‘ that apes 
the bones of a new-born child are like cartilage, that, unless they are pinned ot 

_up snugly, they are in danger of falling to pieces.’’ Reason replies: ‘‘If In- | 
finite Wisdom has made kittens and puppies so that their component parts 
remain together, it is marvelous that He should have left the human being 
wholly at the mercy of a bandage;”’ and proposes, with her first-born, to dis- 


pense with swaddling bandages, leaving only a slight compress on the navel,: yaa 
for a few days, until perfectly healed. ARE TS 

Ignorance, believing that every child comes into the world in a diseased HN, 
and starving condition, begins at once the preparation of a variety of nos- ey 


trums, chemical and culinary, which she persistently administers to the 
struggling victim. Reason, knowing that after the fatigue of a long and 
perilous march, what the young soldier most needs is absolute rest in some 
warm and cozy tent, shelters him under her wing, and fights off all intruders, 
sure that when he needs his rations the world will hear from him. His first 
bath should be preceded by a generous application of pure, sweet olive-oil, 


from head to foot, in every little corner and crevice of his outer man; and cea 
then he should be immersed in warm soap-suds, so neatly the temperature Mesaeet 2 
of the body as to cause no shock. Great care should be taken that neither Ae 
oil nor soap touch the eyes. The room should be very warm, all drafts ex- foiok 


cluded; and on emerging from the tub, a hot soft-flannel blanket should be Cet 
closely wrapped around him, in which he may rest awhile before dressing. age 
The softest garments, simply made, and so cut, as to fasten round the throat 
and rest on the shoulders, should constitute his wardrobe; eschew all bands, 
pins, ligatures, ruffles, embroidery, caps, socks, etc. 

Let the child’s first efforts at foraging for an existence be at his mother’s 
breast; there he will find the medicine he needs, and just what she needs, 
too, to dispose of. 


t 


The child’s mouth and the mother’s nipples should be carefully washed 
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before nursing; thus, much suffering, for both mother and child, will be 
prevented. 

‘“Give the baby water six times a day,” was one of the most. important 
messages ever sent over the telegraph wires to a young mother. 

Ignorance bathes her baby on a full stomach, because she finds it will go 
through the ordeal of dressing more quietly; Reason bathes hers two hours 
after feeding, knowing that the vital forces needed for digestion should not 
be drawn to the surface. Being constructed on the same general plan with 
its parents, the same principle that makes it dangerous for a man to go 
swimming immediately after eating, makes it equally so to put a baby in its 
tub after nursing. 

Though Ignorance eats her own meals regularly and at stated times, she 
feeds her baby at all times and seasons. If the child has colic from over. 
eating, or the improper diet of its mother, shg trys to ally its suffering with 
additional feeding and vigorous trotting; not succeeding, she ends the drama 
with a spoonful of Mrs. Winslow’s soothing syrup; having drugged the senti- 
nel and silenced his guns, she imagines the citadel safe. Reason feeds her 
baby regularly, by the clock, once in two or three hours, and gives. the 
stomach some chance for rest. She prevents colic by regulating her own 
diet and habits of life, knowing that improper articles of food, and ill-nature 
or outbursts of passion in the mother, have cost many a baby its life. 

Ignorance, having noticed that her baby sleeps longer with its head coy. 
ered, uniformly excludes the air. Breathing the same air over a dozen 
times, it becomes stupefied with the carbonic-acid gas, is thrown into a pro. 

_fuse perspiration, and is sure to catch cold on emerging from the fetid atmos. 
phere.. Reason puts her child to sleep, with head uncovered, in a spacious 
chamber, bright with sunlight and fresh air; where, after a long nap, she 

will often find him (as soon as he is old enough to notice objects) looking at . 
the shadows on the wall, or studying the anatomical wonders of his own 
hands and feet, the very picture of content. 

_ Regular feeding, freedom in dress, plenty of sleep, water, sunlight, and 
pure air, will secure to babies that health and happiness that in nature 
should be their inheritance. 

Ae ‘Seeing that the atmosphere is forty miles deep, ail round the globe,” 

a) says Horace Mann, ‘it isa useless piece of economy to breathe it more than 

once. If we were obliged to trundle it in the wheel-barrows, in order to fill 
our homes, churches, school-houses, railroad-cars, and steamboats, there 
might be some excuse for our seeming parsimony. But as it is we are prodi- 
gals of health, of which we have so little; and nigegards of air, of which we 
have so much.’’—WMrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, New York. 


GREAT care should be given that children are not fed with milk that has 
been turned by a thunder-storm. The chemical change is rapid, and extra | 
caution is necessary. 
j GINGER-BREAD made from oatmeal instead of flour is a good aperient for 
children. 
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PARENTS SHOULD TEACH their children to gargle their throats, for it may 
be the saving of their lives, It is easier to teach them this difficult and 
awkward feat in health than when prostrated by disease. 

To PREVENT A CHILD COUGHING AT NIGHT, boil the strength out of ten cents 
worth of ‘‘seneca snake-root”’ in one quart of soft water; strain through a 
cloth, boil down to a pint, add one cup powdered sugar made into a thick 
molasses. Give one tea-spoonful on going to bed. 

CHILDREN ARE OFTEN TROUBLED with ulcers in the ears after scarlet fever 
and other children’s diseases. Roast onions in ashes until done, wrap in a 
strong cloth, and squeeze out juice. To three parts juice, add one part 
laudanum and one part sweet-oil, and bottle for use. Wash ear out with 
warm: water, shake bottle well, and drop a few drops into the ear. 

For SORE MOUTH IN NURSING BABIES, take a tea-spoon each of pulverized 
alum and borax, half a salt-spoon of pulverized nut-galls, a table-spoon of 
honey; mix, and pour on it half a tea-cup boiling water; let settle, and 

’ with a clean linen rag wash the mouth four or five times a day, using a 
fresh piece of linen every day; or simple borax water is equally good. Half | 
an ce tea-spoon powdered borax in two table-spoons soft water is strong 
enough. 

A LUMP OF sUGAR, saturated with vinegar, will stop hiccough when drink- 
ing water will not. For babies, a few grains of sugar will often suffice. 
Care must be taken in giving sugar to nursing babies, as it is constipating. 
Dio Lewis says feather pillows are death to children. Make them of straw 
or hair, and not too large. 

To CURE THE EARACHE, take a bit of cotton batting, put upon it a pinch 
of black pepper, gather it up and tie it, dip it in sweet-oil, and insert it — 
into the ear. Put a flannel bandage over the head to keep it’ warm. 

PROBABLY NINE CHILDREN OUT OF TEN who die of croup might be saved by 
the timely application of roast onions, mashed, laid upon a folded napkin, 
and goose-oil, sweet-oil, or even lard, poured on and applied as warm as 
can be borne comfortably to the throat and upper part of the chest, and 
to the feet and hands, or the onions may be sliced, boiled soft in water 
‘until almost dry, grease added, and cooked in the grease until browned. 

LET NATURE WAKE THE CHILDREN; she will not do it prematurely. Take 
care that they go to bed at an early hour—let it be earlier and earlier, until 
it is found that they wake up themselves in full time to dress for breakfast. 

Just BEFORE EACH MEAL let a child have some ripe fruit or some fruit 
sauce. Apples and berries are wholesome. Oranges should never be given 
to children unless the skin and the thick white part underneath the skin 
and between the quarters is all carefully removed. 

WHILE THE BABY IS DOWN FOR A CREEP, draw little stocking legs over his 
arms, and secure them by a safety-pin. 

SEE THAT A CHILD’s FooD is well cooked. Never give a child new bread. 
Always insist that a child thoroughly masticate his food. Avoid too nour- 
ishing a diet for a child of a violent, fretful temper. Give a nourishing 
diet to a pale, white-looking, delicate child. Both under-feeding and over: | 
feeking are apt to produce scrofula or consumption. Carefully study a 
child’s constitution, digestive powers, teeth, strength, and endeavor to pro’ 
portion to these the kind and the quantity of its food. Sweetmeats and 
confectionery should only be given to children very sparingly, if at all. 
Never pamper or reward a child with them. <A child should never be al- 
lowed to go to sleep with damp, cold feet. Neglect of this has often re- 
sulted in dangerous attacks of croup, diphtheria, or a fatal sore throat. 
Always on entering the house in rainy, muddy, or thawy weather, the 
child should remove its shoes, and the mother should herself ascertain 
whether the stockings are the least damp. If they are they should be taken 
off, the feet held before the fire, and rubbed with the hands until perfectly 
ary, and dry stockings and shoes put on. \ 

Dr. OsGooD RECOMMENDS as a night suit for children a single garment. 
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ending in drawers and stockings. Over this, in cold weather, may be worn 
a flannel sack. At severe seasons, instead of putting an extra coverlet on 
‘the bed, he advises the use of a ‘large bag, made of a light blanket, in- 
to which the child may be securely placed, and closely buttoned around 
the neck. Light coverings generally are preferable to heavy ones, if the 
night-clothing and the room are sufficiently warm,-as they do not induce 
perspiration nor check exhalations. 

EATING sNow, except in very limited quantities, is very injurious, produc- 
ing catarrh, congestion and many other troubles. 

JUMPING THE ROPE is an injurious and dangerous amusement, often re- 
sulting in disease of the spine and brain. : 

For worms, give rue tea; for colic, catnip tea. 

NEVER LET THE LITTLE CHILDREN 0 out of doors in winter without being 
warmly clad. They lose heat rapidly, and easily contract throat and lung 
affections. Every child should have full suits of underclothing; and espe- 
cially let the legs and ankles be well protected with thick stockings and 
leggings. 

ae CHILDREN IN THE FORENOON when possible, or, if not too tired, an 
hour before the evening meal; never for at least an hour after eating. When 

ossible bathe before an open fire or in a warm room near, and rub dry 
before an open fire. It is injurious to bathe children on rising before break: 
fast, especially in cold weather. Washing the face, neck, and a and 
dressing, is enough before refreshing the body by eating. 

GREAT CARE MUST BE TAKEN that the navel of infants takes its proper piace 
If not attended to it is likely to puff out and produce a breach, If it shows 
any signs of protruding, round a piece of cork into a ball as large as a 
large marble, cover with linen, and lay over the navel, fastening it to its 
place by six or eight strips of adhesive plaster. Let it remain fora month 
or six weeks, as it will cause no inconvenience. 

Ir A SCURF OR MILK-CRUST appears on the head, do not apply water, but 
brush often gently with a soft baby’s brush. 

FoR CONSTIPATION, BRAN WATER is an excellent remedy. Boil two tables 
spoons bran in a pint of water for two hours, strain and use as food. It 
must be made fresh every day, and the fresher the better. 

No CHILD SHOULD GO TO BED HUNGRY, but food taken near the hours of 
sleeping should be of the simplest nature,—a cracker, a bit of bread, or a 
glass of milk. 

A BABY SHOULD SLEEP ON ITS SIDE. When lying on its back the food 
sometimes rises in its throat and chokes it. 

GREAT CARE SHOULD BE TAKEN to shade a baby’s eyes from the light. If 
a strong light shines directly in its face, it often produces ophthalmia, an 


inflammation of the eyelids, which is troublesome and dangerous. A few ° 


drops of breast-milk, applied to the eye and worked under the lid, is very 
healing to sore lids. 

SOME BABIES’ SKINS WILL NOT BEAR FLANNEL. In this case a linen shirt 
should be put on first, and flannel over it. 

WHEN CHAFED, SQUEEZE COLD water over the parts chafed> Dry lightly 
without rubbing, and apply vaseline or cold cream. 

IN CLEANSING THE EAR, penetrate no deeper than you can clearly see. 


~ Never scratch or inflame the entrance to the ear. The ear-wax is not dirt, 


and should not be removed, at least only that portion which is plainly visi- 
ble should be disturbed. Pins and scrapers inserted in the ear are injurious. 
The wax will find its way out when too much is accumulated. Scraping 
produces irritation, discomfort, and calls for a repetition, which, after a 
time, produces disease. Sweet-oil, glycerine, etc., are apt to clog the ear 
and ‘produce inflammation. Syringing the ear with tepid water relieves 


itching. If cold air gives pain a little wool, placed in the ear while out of © 


doors. will protect. 
Uron THE VERY FIRST symptoms of cold, such as snuffling or any slight 
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hoarseness, give immediately a warm foot bath, and then grease with mut 


ton tallow the nose, neck, chest, and feet; warm the feet well at the fire. 
Sweet-oil, pig’s-foot oil, or any kind of good grease will answer as well as. 
mutton tallow. After warming well put them to bed and wrap up well. 

MILK FOR THE USE Of children should cool until the animal heat is gone 
before using. 


The following rules for the management of infants during the hot season are from Dr. 
Wilson’s ‘‘Summer and Its Diseases ”’: 


Rule 1.—Bathe the child once a day in tepid water. Iffeeble, sponge all over twice a day” 
with tepid water, or tepid water and vinegar. 

Rule 2.—Avoid all tight bandaging. Make clothing light and cool, and so loose that the- 
limbs may have free play. At night undress, sponge, and put on aslip. In the morning 
remove slip, bathe, and dress in clean clothes if it can be afforded; if not, thoroughly air 
clothing by hanging it up during the night. Use clean diapers, and change often. 

Rule 3.—Let the child sleep by itself in a cof or cradle. Put to bed at reguiar hours, and 
teach to go to sleep without being nursed in the arms. Give no cordial, soothing syrup, or 
sleeping drops, without the advice of a physician. They kill thousands of children every year. — 
Ifthe child frets it is hungry or ill. Never quiet a child by candy orcake. They are com- 
mon causes of diarrhea and other troubles. 

Rule 4.—Give the child plenty of fresh air. Give it plenty of pure cold water. Keep it 
out of rooms where cooking or washing is going on. Excessive heat kills children. 

Rule 5.—Keep the house sweet and clean, cool, and well aired. In hot weather leave 
windows open day and night. Cook in the yard, ina shed, orin the garret. Whitewash - 
walls every spring, and keep cellar clear of rubbish. Let no slops collect. Disinfect privies:. 


- and sinks by a solution of copperas, and get your neighbors to clean up. 


Rule 6.—If the supply of breast-milk is ample, and the child thrives, gives no other food in 
hot weather. Ifthe supply is short give goat’s or cow’s milk in addition. Nurse once in 


two or three hours by day, and as seldom as possible at night. Remove child from breast, | 


as soon as it falls asleep, and never give the breast when overheated or fatigued. 

_ Rule 7.—if brought up by hand, give goat’s milk, or cow’s milk, and use no other food 

while hot weather lasts. Foran infant that has not cut its front teeth, no substitute for milk 
is safe. Creeping children must not be allowed to pick up unwholesome food. 

~ Rule 8.—If milk is pure add one-third hot water to it until child is three months old; af- 

terwards gradually lessen the water. Sweeten each pint with a heaping dessert-spoonful, 
of sugar of milk, or a tea-spoonful crushed sugar. When very hot weather give milk cold. 

It must be unskimmed and as fresh as possible, and brought very early in the morning. Scald. 
pans to be used witb boiling suds. In very hot weather boil milk as soon as it comes, and. 
remove to the coolest place in the house upon ice or down in a well. Ina warm room it.. 
soon spoils 

‘Rule 9.—If the milk disagrees add a table-spoon of lime-water to each bottleful. Ifpure 
milk can not be had, try condensed milk, sold at all grocers. Prepare by adding to six. 
table-spoons boiling water, without sugar, one table-spoon or more of the milk, accord- 
ing to age of the child. If this disagrees, a tea-spoon of arrow-root, of sago, or of corn- 
starch, may be added to a pint of milk, as prepared under Rule 8, and cautiously tried. If 
milk can not be digested try, for a few days, pure cream, diluted with three-fourths to 
four-fifths water, returning to milk as soon as possible. : ‘ : 

Rule 10.—The nursing-bottle must be kept perfectly clean, otherwise the milk will turn sour, . 
and the child will be madeill. Empty after each meal, rinse first in cold water, take apart, 
and place nipple and bottle in clean water, to which a little soda has been added. It is bet- 
ter to have two bottles, and use them by turns. The plain bottle with rubber nipples is. 
better than the tube, which is difficult to keep clean. : 

Rule 11.—Do not wean a child just before or during hot weather; nor, as a rule, until after 
its second summer. If suckling disagrees with the mother she must not wean the child, 
but feed it in part from the nursing bottle as directed. However small the supply of breast- 
milk, the mother should keep it up against sickness. Jt will ojten save the life of a child 
when every thing else fails. When over six months old the mother may save Her strength 
by giving it one or two meals a day of stale bread and milk, which should be pressed 
through a sieve, and put into a nursing bottle. When from eight months toa year old, it 
may have also one meal a day of the yolk of a fresh, rare boiled egg, or one of beef or mut- 
ten-broth, into which stale bread has been crumbled. When older it can have a little meat, 
finely minced; but even then milk should be its principal food, and not what grown people 
usually eat. ; , ; 

Rule 12.—If a child is suddenly taken with vomiting, and purging, and prostration, send 
for the doctor at once. Meantime, put the child for a few minutes in a hot bath, then 
carefully wipe dry with a warm towel, and wrap in warm blankets. lf hands and feet are- 
cold, apply bottles filled with hot water and wrapped in flannel. Place a mush poultice or 
flaxseed poultice to which one quarter part of mustard flour has been added, or flannels. 
wrung out of hot vinegar and water, over the belly. Give every fifteen minutes, five drops. 
brandy in a teaspoonful of water; if vomiting continues, give the brandy in the same 
quantity of milk and lime-water. Ifthe diarrhwa has just begun, or if caused by improper 

ood, give a teaspoonful of castor-oil, or of spiced syrup of rhubarb. If the child has been 


2 


cold water 


fed partly on breast-milk, mother’s milk alone must be used now. If Meener ae pure» — 


milk with lime-water, or give weak beef-tea or chicken-water. Let child drin 


@reely. Remove soiled diapers at once from the room but save for the examination of the. 
physician. 





















HINTS; POR sTHE iW ELE, 


Cleanliness is next to godliness. 

Always rest before and after a hearty meal. 

Do not eat too much. Do not eat late at night. 
Food, especially bread, should never be eaten hot. 
Children should never be dressed in tight clothes. 
Never sit in a damp or chilly room without a fire. 


Supper just before going to bed is highly injurious. If hungry, a bit of 


‘bread or cracker will check the craving without spoiling sleep. 

Never enter a room where a person is sick with an infectious disease with 
‘anempty stomach. . 

When really sick, send for a good physician ; and as you value your health 
‘and life, have nothing to do with quacks or patent medicines. . 

The condiments, pepper, ginger, etc., are less injurious in summer. Fat 
‘beef, bacon, and hearty food may be eaten more freely in winter. 

Let the amount of the meal bear some relation to future needs as well 


as present appetite; but it is better to carry an extra pound in your Re 


‘than in your stomach. 
A small quantity of plain, nourishing soup is a WHpleacine first course at 


dinner. Rich soups are injurious to persons of weak digestion, and a large © 


quantity of liquid food is not beneficial to adults. 

Three full meals daily are customary, but the number, the relati7e quantity 
‘and quality, and the intervals between them, are largely matters of opinion, 
‘habit and convenience; regularity is the important thing. 

Exercise before breakfast should be very light; and it is better to take a 
cracker or some trifle before going out, especially in a miasmatic climate. 
Early breakfasts are a necessity to the young and growing. 


Remember that when the stomach is sour after eating, the food is fetaally 


rotting—that is a nauseating word but it expresses the absolute fact in the 
case—and it means that some of the rules above given have been violated. 
- Kat in pure air and in pleasant company ; light conversation and gentle 
‘exercise promote digestion, but hard work of any kind retardsit. Avoid se- 
vere bodily or mental labor just before and for two hours after a full meal. 
- Most people drink too much and too fast. A smal] quantity of water 
‘sipped slowly satisfies thirst as well as a pailful swallowed at a draught. 
Drinks at meals should be taken at the close, and not too strong or hot. 
_Dyspeptics especially should drink sparingly. isn ite need more than 
pauls, but too much is injurious. ; 
* Adults need to eat at regular intervals two or Bye times a day, allowing 
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the air-cells become diseased. 


HINTS FOR THE WELL. ~ 


time for each meal to be fully digested before another is taken. It would 
spoil a loaf of bread, half baked, to poke a lump of cold dough into the 
middle of it. 


_ Use good palatable food, not highly seasoned; vary in quantity and quality 


according to age, climate, weather and occupation. Unbolted or partially 
bolted grains are good and sufficient food for men; but nature craves variety, 
As arule, the flesh of meat-eating animals is not wholesome food. Hot 
soft bread digests slowly. 


Don’t eat too fast; the digestive organs are something like a stove, which | 


if choked up and out of order, burns slowly, and if you keep piling in fuel, 
grows more and more choked. The wiser course is to let it burn down and 
put in fuel only when needed. It is a foolish notion that food always keeps 
up the strength. Only what we digest helps us; all beyond that is a tax 
upon the system, and exhausts the strength instead of increasing it. 
Masticate well; five minutes more at dinner may give you better use of an 


hour afterward. At meals never drink a full glass of very hot or very cold : 


liquid. Never wash down a mouthful. Avoid waste of saliva. 


Avoid tobacco, alcohol in all forms, and all stimulants. Every healthy — 


man is better, stronger, has a clearer head, more endurance, and better 


chances for a long life, if free from the habitual use of stimulants. The 


boy who begins the use of tobacco or liquors early is physically ruined. 


Avoid colds and break up as soon as possible when taken. As soon as aoe 


conscious that the pores are closed, keep warm within doors, drink warm 
ginger tea, relax the bowels, and take a vapor bath. Breaking a cold up 
early, often saves a severe attack of congestion, pneumonia, often even a 
fever. : 

Pahaceas are prima facie humbugs; their makers and takers, their vendors 
and recommenders are knaves or fools, or both. Nature cures most diseases, 





if let alone or aided by diet and proper care. There are no miracles in . 


medicine; remember that to keep or to get health generally requires only a 


recognition of Nature’s powers, with knowledge of anatomy and physiology, — 


experience, and common sense. 


Never sleep in clothing worn during the day, and let that worn at night — 
be exposed to the air by day. Three pints of moisture, filled with the waste - 
of the body, are given off every twenty-four hours, and mostly absorbed by 


clothing. Exposure to air and sunlight purifies the clothing and bedding of 
the poisons which nature is trying to get rid of, and which would otherwise 
be brought again into contact with the body. 

The lungs should be trained to free, full, and vigorous action. “The 


breath is the life.’ A man will exist for days without food, but when the hes 


breath is cut off life ceases. If breathing is imperfect, all the functions of 


the body work at a disadvantage. It is a common fault to breathe from a 
the surface of the lungs only, not bringing into play the abdominal muscles, og 
and so not filling the more remote air-cells of the lungs. By this defective 


action the system is deprived of a part of its supply of air, and by inaction 
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Evacuate the bowels daily, and, above all, Des ee the best dine is after 
breakfast ; partly to be ridof a Siete barden during the day, but chiefly 
to relieve ie bowels. Constipation is safer than diarrhcea. For the former, | 
‘exercise, ride horseback, knead the belly, take a glass of cool water Banaue 
breakfast, eat fruit and laxative food; for the latter, follow an opposite 
-course—toast, crust, crackers and rice are the best food. Pain and uneasi- 
ness of digestive organs are signs of disturbance; keep a clear conscience ; 
rest, sleep, eat properly; avoid strong medicines in ordinary cases. 

_Keep the person scrupulously clean; change the clothing worn next to the 
skin (which should be flannel) often. Don’t economize in washing bills. A 
cold bath every morning for very vigorous persons, or once or twice a week 
and thorough: rubbing with a coarse towel or flesh-brush mornings when 
bath is not taken, for the less robust, is necessary to keep the functions of 
the skin in health, and is very invigorating. After warm. baths a dash of 
cold water will prevent chill and ‘‘taking cold.’ In bathing in winter, the 
shock from cold water is lessened by standing a minute in the cold air after 
the removal of clothing before applying water. 

A very prolific source of disease is defective drainage. In the country, 
slops and waste water are thrown into the back yard to trickle back into 
thé well and pollute it, or to form a reeking cesspool which poisons the air. 
In cities, the sewer-connections with houses allow the foul gases to rush 
back through the waste-pipes to closets or sinks and into the house. Neat- 
ness will cure the first, and a flue connecting each system of drainage-pipes 
with the tallest chimney in the house where a fire is constantly used, will 
draw off and consume the gases in the second. 

It should be remembered that the use of chloride of lime, and other fu- 
migants, does not destroy filthiness, but only renders it less evident. Clean- 


|  liness, fresh air, and sunlight will purify. Cleanliness is a very strong word. 





Carpets filled with dust or grease, dirty furniture, or walls covered with old 
_. paper, defile the atmosphere as much as a refuse heap in the cellar or back | 
yard. A dark house is generally unwholesome and dirty. The,sunlight ig 
second only in importance to fresh air. To convince one that light purifies, 
itis only necessary to go into a darkened room and note the corrupt smell. 
Ventilation can not be accomplished by simply letting the pure air in; 
_ the bad air must be let out. Open a window at top and bottom, hold a 
lighted candle in the draft, and see the flame turn outward at the top and 
- inward at the bottom, showing the purifying currents. Windows on opposite 
sides of the room ventilate still more perfectly. In sleeping rooms, avoid 
“ drafts’? when possible, but danger of taking cold from them may be 
‘averted by extra clothing. In living-rooms, an open fire-place or grate in- 
sures ventilation. The use of close stoves, and close rooms, are the causes 
of the increased prevalence and fatality, in winter, of small pox, scarlet - 
fever, and other contagious diseases. 
Colds are often, if not generally, the result of debility, and are preceded 
by disordered digestion. Such cases are prevented by a removal of the cause 
_ by diet, and pure air. Extreme cold or heat, and sudden exposure to cold 
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by passing from a heated room to cold outside air, is very injurious to the 
old or weak. All such should avoid great extremes and sudden changes, 
In passing from heated assemblies to the cold air, the mouth should be kept 
closed, and the breathing done through the nostrils only, so that the cold 
air may be warmed before reaching the lungs, which have just been im- 
mersed in a hot-air bath. The injurious effect of such sudden changes is 
caused by driving the blood from the surface to the internal organs, pro- me 
ducing congestions. mite 

Bad smells mean that decay is going on somewhere. Rotten particles 
are floating in the air, and penetrating the nostrils and lungs. Their offen- 
Siveness means that they are poison, and will produce sickness and death, or 
so reduce the tone of the system that ordinarily mild disorders will prove 
fatal. In all such cases remove the cause when possible. Many of these 
poisons are given off by the body, and are removed by pure air, as dirt ig _ 
washed away by water. Soiled or foul air can not purify any more than 
dirty water will clean dirty clothes. Pure air enters the lungs, becomes mth 
eharged with waste particles, which are poison if taken back again. An 
adult spoils one gallon of pure air every minute, or twenty-five flour barrelfuls | 
in a single night, in breathing alone. A lighted gas-burnerconsumeseleven  —_ 
gallons, and an ordinary stove twenty-five gallons a minute. Think of these - 
facts before sealing up the fire-place, or nailing down the windows for — 
winter. y 

Let the sunshine into every room in the house. The sunlight is a eneet 
purifier. Keep the cellar not only clean and sweet, but give it fresh air and 
good ventilation, or it will poison the rest of the house. 

If one is accustomed to sleeping with windows open, there isno danger ot 
taking cold from the exposure, winter or summer. People who shut up 
windows to keep out “night air,” make a mistake. At night, the only air : 
to breathe is “‘night air.” A bed that has been made up for a week or longer 
is not fit to sleepin. It has gathered moisture and should be aired. When 
fixed wash-bowls staad in sleeping-rooms, the waste-pipe should be carefully 
closed, as sewer gases often escape through them into the room. ae 

Many of the colds which people are said to catch, commence at the feet. To. oe 
keep these extremities warm, therefore, is to effect an insurance against the 
almost interminable list of disorders which spring out of a “slight cold.” 
First, never be tightly shod. Boots and shoes, when they fit closely, press 
against the foot and prevent a free circulation of the blood. When, on the | 
contrary, they do not embrace the foot too tightly the blood gets fair play, — 
and the places left between the leather and the stockings are filled witha _ 
comfortable supply of warm air. The second rule is, never tosit in damp | 
shoes. It is often imagined that unless they are positively wet it is not a, a 

“necessary to change them while the feet are at rest. This is a fallacy; for a 
when the ieast dampness is absorbed into the sole, itis attracted nearerto 
the foot itself by its own heat, and thus perspiration is dangerously checked. 
Any person may prove this, by trying the experiment of neglecting this rule, 
and his feet will become cold and damp after a few moments, AOURRS, heh 
: eal off the shoe and warming it, it will appear quite dry. 
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Remember that there is no patent medicine or ‘patent pad,” wafranted 
to ‘‘cure by absorption,’’ that will absorb “disease half as rapidly as a wet 
towel wrapped around the body, and covered with a dry flannel. If people 
were required to. pay $10 each for this ‘‘ valuable secret’ there would be no 
difficulty in getting millions of testimonials to its efficacy. It is too cheap 
to be popular with people who liked to be humbugged; but when humbugs 
all fail, try hot and cold water. 

One of the most prominent writers on health topics says: ‘The great 
practical lesson which I wish to inculcate, to be engraven as on a plate of 
steel, on the memory of children and youth, young men and women, the 
mature and the gray-headed: Allow nothing short of fire or endangered life te 
induce you to resist, for one single moment, nature’s alvine cacl. So far from 
refusing a call for any reason short of life and death, you should go at the 
usual time and solicit, and doing so you will have your reward in a degree 
of healthfulness, and in. a length of life, which very few are ever permitted 
to enjoy. If the love of health and life, or the fear of inducing painful 
disease can not induce you to adopt the plan I have recommended, there is 
another argument which, to young gentlemen and young ladies, may appear 
more convincing—personal cleanliness. [If you suffer yourself to become 
and remain costive you will smell badly; the breath of a costive child even is 
scarcely to be endured.] Cold feet, sick headache, piles, fistulas, these, with 
scores of other diseases, have their first foundations laid in constipation, 
which itself is infallibly induced by resisting nature’s first calls. Reader, let 
it be your wisdom never to do it again.” 


A Dyspeptiu’s Ficut ror LIFE. 


Judge W. was a depressed, despondent, discouraged, listless, moody, nerv- 
ous, wretched dyspeptic, for five weary years. He tried travel, but neither 


the keen air of the sea-shore nor the bracing breezes of the northern prairies ~ 


brought him relief. He tried all the panaceas and all the doctors at home 


- and abroad in vain. Some told him that he had heart-disease, others thought 


it was inflammation of the spleen, gout, Bright’s disease, liver complaint, 
lung difficulty, or softening of the brain. Bottle after bottle of nostrums 


went down the unfortunate man’s throat, and it was only when physicians 


and friends gave him up, and’ pronounced him to all intents a dead man, 
that he threw bottles, plasters, powders and pills to the four winds, and, with 


_ the energy of despair, set about disappointing his doctors, and getting ready 


_ to live despite their ghastly predictions. Then began a fight for life against 








dyspepsia, a fight which many have begun, but few have won. He bathed 
the whole body every morning in cold: water, summer and winter, not by a 
shower or a plunge, but by vigorously dashing the water on the body with the 
hands, and afterwards rubbing briskly with a coarse towel. This was con- 
tinued without missing a single morning for years. In the meantime the 
strictest diet was instituted. By experimenting, the patient found what he 
could eat without harm, and ate that only in very small quantities, meas- 


uring his food on his plate before beginning his meal, and limiting himself 
rigidly to that quantity. His principal food for nearly three years wag 









the ace of Meee eealion, Coa attention was given to enue Soule ve 
thoroughly masticating the food; and not to eat too much, too fast, or too 
often, were rules strictly and rigidly observed. Bathing, diet, rest, sleep, and 

aaa exercise in the open air did the work. It was a dreadful conflict— ma 


mitted any man to discover « or invent medicine that will cure dvene 
eyatre is the only oe physician. Cold water, Boksat air, the natu 























HINTS FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 


The sick-room should be the lightest, most cheerful, and best ventilated 
oom in the ‘ouse. Patients in the sunny wards of hospitals recover 
soonest, and the sick, in nearly all cases, lie with their faces to the light. 
Every thing should be kept in perfect neatness and order. Matting is 
better than a carpet, though, when the latter is used, it may be kept clean 


‘by throwing a few damp tea-leaves over only a part of the room at a time, 


then quietly brushing them up with a hand-broom. A table not liable 
to injury, a small wicker basket with compartments to hold the different 


bottles of medicine and a small book in which to write all the physician’s: 


directions, two baskets made on the same plan to hold glasses or cups, 
screens to shade the light from the eyes of the patient, a nursery-lamp 
with which to heat water, beef-tea, etc., a quill tied on the door-handle 
with which the nurse can notify others that the patient is asleep by merely 


_ passing the feather-end through the key-hole, several “‘ ring cushions” to 


give relief to patients compelled, to lie continually in one position (these 
cushions are circular pieces of old linen sewed together and stuffed with | 
bran; or pads may be used, made of cotton-batting basted into pieces of 
old a of any size required), and a sick couch or chair, are a few of 
the many conveniences which ought to be in every sick-room. 

- Pure air in a sick-room is of the utmost importance. In illness, the poi- 


- goned body is desperately trying to throw off, through lungs, skin, and in 


every possible way, the noxious materials that have done the mischief. 
Bad air and dirty or saturated bed-clothes, increase the difficulty at the very 
time when the weakened powers need all the help they can get. Avoid 
air from kitchen or close closets. Outside air is the best, but, if needed, 
there should be a fire in the room to take off the chill. A cold is rarely 
taken in bed, with the bed-clothes well tucked in, but oftener in getting up 
out of a warm bed when the skin is relaxed. Of course any thing like a 
‘¢ chill’? should be avoided, and it is not well to allow a draft or current of 


air to pass directly over the bed of the patient. 


A good way to secure a supply of fresh air, without a draft, is to have a 
board five or six inches wide, and as long as the width of the window; raise 
the lower sash, place board under it, and the fresh air finds its way in. be- 
tween the sash by an upward current. 

In disease less heat is produced by the body than in health. This decline 
occurs even in summer, and is usually most evident in the early morning 
when the vital powers slacken, the food of the previous day having iden 
exhausted. The sick should be watched between midnight and ten or 

a 








eleven in the morning, and if any decline in heat is noticed, it should be 
supplied by jugs of hot water. <A sick-room should, above all, be quiet, 
Any rustling sound, such as that of a silk dress or shoes ‘which creak, should 
be entirely avoided. If it is necessary to put coal on the fire, drop it on 
quietly in small paper sacks, or rolled in paper slightly dampened. Visiters 


should never be admitted to a sick-room. The necessary attendants are usu- 


ally a sufficient annoyance to a weak patient, and many a tombstone might 
truthfully and appropriately be inscribed, ‘“‘ Talked to death by well-meaning 
friends.” It is not generally the loudness of a noise that disturbs the sick, 


but the sound that produces expectation of something to happen. Some 


can not bear any noise. Any thing that, suddenly awakens is injurious. 
Never awaken a sleeping patient unless ordered to do so by the physician. 
In sickness, the brain is weakened with the rest of the body, and sleep 
strengthensit. If rest is interrupted soon after it is begun, the brain is 
weakened so much the more, and the patient becomes irritable and wake- 
ful. If sleep lasts longer, he falls asleep again more readily. Never speak 
within the hearing of the sick, in tones which can not be fully understood. 
An occasional word, or murmur of conversation, or whisper, is intolerable, 
and occasions needless apprehension. . 


Few persons have any idea of the exquisite neatness necessary in a sick- 


room. Whata well person might endure with impunity, may prove fatal to 
a weak patient. Especially the bed and bedding should be scrupulously 
clean. In most diseases the functions of the skin are disordered, and the 
clothing becomes saturated with foul perspiration, so that the patient alter- 
nates between a cold damp after the bed is made, and a warm damp before, 
both poison to his system. Sheets which are used should be dried often 
from this poisonous damp, either in the sun or by the fire, and the mattress 
and blanket next the sheets should also be carefully aired as often as pos- 
sible. In changing very sick patients (particularly women after confinement) 
the sheets and wearing-clothes should be well aired by hanging by the fire 
for two days. Move the patient close to one side of the bed, turn the 
under sheet over close to the invalid, then smooth the mattress, removing 
any thing that may be on it. Make ready the clean sheet, by roliing one- 


‘half into a round roll, lay this close by the invalid, spread the other half 


smoothly over the bed. Now assist the patient on the clean sheet, unroll 
and spread over the other side of the bed. Have the upper sheet ready, 
which must be carefully and gently laid over the invalid, then add the other 
bed-clothes. (In dressing a blister where a bandage has to be placed around 
the body, roll one-half the bandage, place it under the invalid, so that the 
attendant at the otber side can reach it, unrolling, and placing it around 


the patient without disturbing him.) Light blankets are best for coverings, _ 


Never use the impervious cotton counterpanes and comforters. The clothing 
should be as light as possible with the requisite warmth. The bed should 
be low, and placed in the light, and asa rule the pillows should be low, so 
as to give the lungs free play. Scrofula is sometimes caused by children 
sleeping with their heads under the clothing, and patients sometimes ac- 
quire the same injurious habit. : is 
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Bathing should always be done under the advice of a physician, but soap 
and water are great restoratives. In most cases, washing and properly dry- 
ing the skin gives great relief. Care should be taken, while sponging and 
cleansing, not to expose too great a surface at a time, so as to check per- 
spiration. The physician will regulate the temperature. Sometimes a little 
vinegar, whisky, or alcohol added to the water, makes the bath more re- 
treshing, and bay-rum for the face, neck, and hands is often acceptable. 
Whenever the bath is followed by a sense of oppression, it has done harm. 
{ts effect should be comfort and relief. 
Chamber utensils should be emptied and thoroughly cleansed immedi- 
ately after using, ana in no case allowed to remain standing in the sick- 
room. Slop-pails, into which nothing should be allowed to go except the 
waste water from the wash stand, must be emptied and cleansed thoroughly 
at least twice a day. 
It is well for both nurse and patient to remember that nothing plies 
nausea or vomiting sooner than drinking hot water in as great quantity and 
as hot as possible. Placing the hands in hot water up to the wrists, a flan- 
nel or other cloth, dipped in hot water and laid five or six folds thick, on 
any pained part, will relieve suffering more promptly than all the pain- 
killers in the world. Cover the wet flannel with another dry one, the edges 
of which extend over the wet one aninch or more. In about five minutes 
slip the wet flannel out and put in its place another as hot as can be han- 
dled, taking care to let as little cold air as possible. touch the skin over 
which the hot flannel has been applied. When pain is relieved, put on 
towels wet in cool water and cover with flannel; leave for an hour or more, 
remove and wipe dry, rubbing vigorously. These hot applications will often 
relieve a violent, dry cough ina few minutes, and in some forms of croup 
will cure in half an hour. 

Patients are often killed by kindness. A spoonful of improper foed, or 
the indulgence of some whim, may prove fatal. A physician’s directions 
should always be observed with the strictest fidelity. Medicines and things 
which will be wanted during the night should all be prepared before the 
patient grows sleepy. Every thing should be done quickly but quietly, and 
with precision. In talking, sit where the patient can see you without turn- 
ing his head. Never ask questions when he is doing any thing, and never 
lean or sit upon the bed. Sick persons generally prefer to be told any 
thing rather than to have it read tothem. A change in the ornamerts ot 
the room is a great relief, and the sick especially enjoy bright and beautiful 
things. Flowers, which do not have a pungent odor, are always a great 
delight. 

In cénvalescence great care is necessary, and the physieian’s directions 
should be implicitly obeyed, especially in regard to diet; a failure in cbedi- 
ence often brings on a fatal relapse, A little food at a time and often re-_ 
peated, is the general rule for the sick. A table-spoon of beef-tea, every 
half hour, will be digested, when a cupful every three or four hours will pe- 
rejected, (In giving a drink or liquid of any kind a moustache-cup will be 
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found agreat convenience.) The sick can rarely take solid food before eleven in 
the morning, and a spoonful of beef-tea, or whatever stimulant the physician 
has ordered, given every hour or two, relieves exhaustion. Brandy, whisky, 
or other alcoholic stimulants, however, should never be ordered in cases 
where there is a hereditary tendency to use them, or where they have been 
used as a beverage, or where the associations of the patient in the future 
would be likely to make an acquired taste for them a temptation. In most 
cases substitutes may readily be found. Untouched food should never be 
left at the bed-side. Every meal should be a surprise, and the patient should 
be left alone while eating. Food for the sick must be of the best quality, 
and neatly and delicately prepared. The cook should do half the patient's 
digesting. Keep the cup and saucer dry, so that no drops will fall on the 
bed or clothing. 

Beef-tea*contains a certain amount of nourishment, and may be given 
in almost any inflammatory disease. Eggs do not agree with all patients, 
but are nourishing food when admissible. Tenderloin of beef, cut across 
the grain, and broiled on live coals, without smoke, and well cooked or 


rare, as the physician may direct, is always relished; and a tender lamb-> 


chop, broiled in the same way, with the fat removed before serving, is 
easily digested and nutritious. Roasted potatoes, very mealy, are prefer- 


red to other vegetables. Milk is a representative diet; and, when it agrees 


with the digestion, is probably better adapted to strengthen the body in 
sickness than any other 6éne article of food, but it must be fresh and pure. 
The least taint of sourness is injurious. Butter-milk, however, when fresh, 
is useful in fevers, bilious diseases and dyspepsia. Cream is even better 
than milk, and is less apt to turn acid in the stomach. Many patients 
thrive on Indian-meal mush and cream, and any preparations of Indian- 
meal are especially good for persons who are suffering from the loss of natural 
warmth (see Bread-making). Oat-meal, Graham andsrye mush, and home- 
made brown-bread, are important articles of diet, greatly relished by the 
sick. There are instances of persons recovering from serious illness where 
a table-spoon of rye mush, and half tea-cup butter-milk, three times a day, 
were all that could be taken for two or three weeks. A patient’s craving 
for any particular article of food should be communicated to the physi- 
cian, as it is often a valuable indication of the wants of the system. These 
cravings should be gratified whenever possible.’ Melons act on the kidneys, 
and are good in many cases of fever, bowel complaint, etc. Celery also is 
good in some diseases of the kidneys, and in nervousness and rheumatism. 
Fresh, crisp, raw cabbage, sliced fine and eaten with good vinegar, is easily 
digested, and often highly relished by a patient suffering from a ‘‘ weak 
stomach.’ New cider is also excellent in many cases of nervous dyspep- 
sia. Fruits and berries—raw, ripe and perfect—used in moderation, are 
admirable remedies in cases of constipation and its attendant diseases, 
The grape has a wide range of curative qualities. The seeds are excel- 


lent for costiveness; the pulp is very nutritious and soothing to irritated 


bowels, while the skins, if chewed, act as an astringent. Raw beef is ex- 
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cellent in dysentery; it should be minced very fine, and given in doses 
of a spoonful at a time every four hours, the patient, in the meantime, 
eating nothing else. Bananas or baked apples are good in chronic diar- 
rhea. A rind of bacon is good for teething children to chew. Rice-water 
or rice-jelly are advisable in many cases of convalescence from acute fever, 
summer complaint and like diseases. Fresh pop-corn, nicely salted, clam- 
broth, the juice of a roasted oyster in the shell, soda-water and pepper- 
mint-tea are remedies for sick stomach. Vegetable acid drinks, herb-teas, 
toast-water, and all such drinks are often much relished. A custard made 


from a preparation of liquid rennet, as directed on bottle, is a delicate 


dish. Buttered-toast, either dry or dipped, though so generally given, is 
rarely a suitable article for the sick, as melted oils are very difficult of diges- 
tion. In quinsy, diphtheria, inflammation of lungs, typhus and other putrid 
fevers, acids are of very great benefit. Take a handful of dried currants, 
pour over them a pint of boiling water, let them stand half a minute with- 
out stirring, then drain off the water, strain it through a cloth, and set it away 
to cool; when given to the patient, dilute well, so that the acid taste is very 
slight. Acid fruits should be eaten early in the day. Above all, it should 
be remembered, that it is not the nourishment which food contains, but 
that which the stomach can assimilate, that builds up; a sick person will thrive 
on what would not sustain a well man. 

It is of the utmost importance that the food be delicately and carefully 


. administered, and this should never be left to servants. It should be made 


as attractive a8 possible, served in the choicest ware, with the cleanest of 
napkins, and the brightest of silver. If tea is served, it should be freshly 
drawn, in a dainty cup, with a block of white sugar, and a few drops of 
sweet cream. Toast should be thin, symmetrical, well yellowed, free from 
erust, and just from the fire. Steak should be a cut of the best tenderloin, 
delicately broiled, and,served with the nicest of roasted potatoes. The atten- 
tion given to these simple matters is, in many cases, worth more than the 
physician’s prescriptions. 

The craving for tea and coffee is almost universal with the sick. A moder. 
ate quantity is a great restorative; but an excess, especially of coffee, im. 
pairs digestion. Neither should be given after five in the afternoon, as 
they increase excitement and cause sleeplessness ; but sleeplessness from ex. 
haustion in the early morning is often relieved by a cup of tea or coffee, 
The patient’s taste will decide which should be used. In cases of thirst, 
the physician will prescribe what other drink should be given to satisfy it, 
Cocoa is not often craved by the si¢k, and possesses no stimulating qualities, 
Crust-coffee is very nourishing. 

A very simple means of refreshing the nurse, and a valuable disinfectant, 
if the nature of the invalid’s complaint does not forbid it—that is seldom 
the case—is to put some, pure, fresh-ground coffee on a saucer, or other dish, 
and in the center place a very small piece of camphor-gum, and touch a 


match to it. As the gum burns, allow sufficient coffee to consume to per- 


yade the atmosphere with the aroma; it is wonderful in its invigorating 
effects. 
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The following recipe makes a delicious, refreshing and cooling wash for 


the sick-room: oy 


Take of rosemary, wormwood, lavender, rue, sage and mint a large hand- 
ful of each. Place in a stone jar, and turn over it one gallon of strong cider 
vinegar, cover closely, and keep near the fire for four days; then strain, and 
add one ounce of pounded camphor-gum. Bottle and keep tightly corked. 

There is a French legend connected with this preparation (called vinaigre 
a quatre voleurs). During the plague at Marseilles, a band of robbers plun- 
dered the dying and the dead without injury to themselves. They were im- 
prisoned, tried and.condemned to die, but were pardoned on condition of 


disclosing the secret whereby they could ransack houses infected with the 


terrible scourge. They gave the above recipe. Another mode of using it, is 
to wash the face and hands with it before exposing one’s self to any infec- 
tion. It is very aromatic and refreshing in the sick-room; so, if it can ac- 
complish nothing more, it is of great value to nurses. 


' FOOD FOR THE SICK. 


Crust Correr.—Toast bread very brown, pour on boiling water, strain and 


add cream and sugar and nutmeg, if desired. / 
CREAM Sour.—One pint boiling water, half tea-cup cream; add broken 
pieces of toasted bread and a little salt. 


Wine Wuey.—One pint of boiling milk, two wine-glasses of wine, boil a 


moment, stirring well; take out the curd, sweeten and flavor the whey. 

Raspperry Ruvisu.—To each pint of berry juice add one pound of sugar, 
Let it stand over night; next morning boil ten minutes, and bottle for use. 

ParcHEeD Ricze.—Cook in custard-kettle a half cup parched rice in one 
pint boiling salted water; when done serve with cream and sugar. 

Atum Wuey.—Mix half ounce powdered alum with one pint sweet milk, 
jig and add sugar and nutmeg; it is good in hemorrhages, and sometimes 

or colic. 

Saco Custarp.—Soak two table-spoons sago in a tumbler of water an hour 
or more, then boil in same water until clear, and add a tumbler of sweet 
milk ; when it boils, add sugar to taste, then a beaten egg and flavoring. 

BAKED MILK. —Bake two quarts milk for eight or ten hours in a moderate 
oven, in a jar covered with writing paper, tied down. It will then be as 
thick as cream, and may be used by “weak persons. 


BUTTER-MILK Stew.—Boil one pint butter-milk, add small lump butter, 
Some add a tea-spoon of ginger and honey instead of : 


and sweeten to taste. 
sugar. 

Guicken Broru.—Take the first and second joints of a chicken, boil in 
one quart of water till very tender, and season with a very little salt and 

epper. 
Eaeg GrureL.—Beat the yolk of an egg with a table-spoon of sugar, beating 
the white separately; add a tea-cup of boiling water to the yolk, then stir in 
the white, and add any seasoning; good for a cold. 

TAMARIND, WHEY.—Mix an ounce of tamarind pulp with a pint of milk, 
strain and sweeten. Or, simply stir a table-spoon of tamarinds into a pint 


‘of water. 


To ReMovE GREASE FROM BroTHs FOR THE Sick.—After pouring in dish, 
pass clean white wrapping-paper quickly over the top of broth, using sev- 
eral pieces, till all grease is removed. 

SASSAFRAS | DRINK. —Take the pith of sassafras boughs, break in small 
pieces and let soak in cold water till the water becomes glutinous. This is 
good nourishment, and much relished. 

PEARLED Wreat Propinc.—One vint of wheat, one half gallon: new milk, 
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sweeten and flavor to taste, ies one hour. This is a delicious and simple 


pudding. 

Raw Brrr.—Chop fresh, lean beef (thet steak or roast) very fine, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, and put between thin slices of Graham or 
white buttered-bread. This isa very nutritious diet. 

Raw Breer Tea.—Cut up lean, fresh meat, soak eight or ten hours in a 
small quantity of cold water. "This is good after severe cases of typhoid 
fever. . 

A SELF-HOLDER FoR A Spoon.—In dropping medicine into a spoon, place 
the handle between the leaves of a closed book lying on the table, and then 
both hands may be used in dropping the mixture. 

SeA-Moss Fartne.—VDessert-spoon of sea-moss farine, quart boiling water; 
steep a few minutes, sweeten and flavor with lemon (leaving out rinds). 
This is a very pleasant drink and is good for colds. 

J ELLICE. —One-half tea-spoon of currant, lemon or cranberry jelly put into 
a goblet, beat well with two table-spoons water, fill up with ice-water, and you 
have a refreshing drink for a fever patient. 

Fryer Drrnx.—Pour cold water on wheat bran, let boil half an hour, 
strain and add sugar and lemon-juice. Pour boiling water on flax-seed, let 
stand till it is ropy, pour into hot lemonade and drink. 

BarLey Watrer.—Add two ounces pearl barley to half pint boiling water; 
let simmer five minutes, drain and add two quarts boiling water; add two 
ounces sliced figs, and ‘two ounces stoned raisins; boil until reduced to a 
quart; strain for drink. 

Brer-Tra Sovup.—To one pint of ‘‘beef essence’’ (made in a bottle as 
directed in recipe on a succeeding page), quite hot, add a tea-cup of the best 
cream, well heated, into which the yolk of a fresh egg has been previously 
stirred, mix carefully together, and season slightly, and serve. 

To Prevenr WEARING THROUGH THE SKIN WHEN Bup-Ripen. —Apply to 
tender parts of the body with a feather, a mixture made by beating to a 
strong froth, the white of an egg, dropping i in while beating two tea-spoons 
spirits of wine. Bottle for use. 

To Drop Mreprcine.—Shake the bottle so as to moisten the cork. With 
the wet end of the cork moisten the edges of the mouth of the bottle, then, 
holding the cork under the mouth, let the fluid pass over the cork in drop- 

ing 
. VEGETABLE Sour.—T wo tomatoes, two potatoes, two onions, and one table- 

spoon rice; boil the whole in one quart of water for one hour, season with 
salt, dip dry toast in this till quite soft, and eat; this may be used when 
animal food is not allowed. 

Currant Surus.—Make the same as jelly, but boil only ten minutes; 
when cool, bottle and cork tight, (see directions for canned fruits). Raspberry, 
strawberry and blackberry ‘shrubs are made in the same way; when used, 
put in two-thirds ice-water. 

Oat-MEAL BLANC-MANGE.—A delicious blanc-mange is made by ‘stirring 
two heaping table-spoons of oat-meal into a little cold water, then stir with 
a quart of boiling milk, flavor and pour into molds to cool, when cream ot 
‘jelly may be eaten with it. 

Muuurep ButrerM.ik.—Put on good halttermaile and when it boils, add 
the well-beaten yolk o1 an egg. Let boil up and serve. Or, stir into boiling 
buttermilk thickening made of cold buttermilk and flour. This is excellent 
for convalescing + patients. 

Oat-mEAL Groep.—Put two heaping table-spoons oat-meal in one quart cold 
water, stir till it commences to boil; then cook one hour, stirring occasionally ; 
do not let it scorch; season with salt, sugar, and any spice desired. For 
infants and very sick patients it must: be strained, and not salted. 

BRorLeED CHICKEN, QUAIL, SQUIRREL OR Woopcock. —Any cf these must 
be tender. Take the breast of the first two, or the thighs of the others: 
place on hot coals or on a broiler, turning often to vrevent burning. When 








done, remove the burned parts, if any, season slightly with butter, pepper 


and salt, and serve at once. 

_ Arrowroot CusTArD.—One table-spoon of arrowroot, one pint of milk, 
one egg, two table-spoons sugar; mix the arrowroot with a little of the cold 
milk; put the rest of milk on the fire and boil, and stir in the arrowroot 
and egg and sugar, well beaten together; scald and pour into cups to cool; 
any flavoring the invalid prefers may be added. 

Cinnamon TEA.—To a half-pint fresh, new milk add stick or ground cin- 
namon enough to flavor, and white sugar to taste; bring to boiling point, 
and take either warm or cold. Excellent for diarrhoea in adults or chil- 
dren. A few drops or a tea-spoon of brandy may be added, if the case 
demands. 

Tapioca JELLY.—One half pint tapioca, one quart water, juice and some 
of the grated rind of alemon; soak the tapioca for three or four hours in the 
water, sweeten it and boil for one hour in a custard-kettle, or until quite clear. 
stirringit often. When almost done, stirin the lemon, and when sufficiently 
cooked, pour into molds. Serve with sweetened cream. ; 

Saco JELLY-puDpDING.—Wash thoroughly one tea-cup of sago, cook it in 
three pints of water fifteen or twenty minutes, till perfectly clear, add a 
very little salt; stir in half a jelly-glass of currant, grape or other jelly 
and two spoonfuls sugar. Mold and serve cold with cream and sugar; or, 
eat warm. 

GRAHAM Germs For Invyatips.—Mix Graham flour with half milk and 
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half water, add a little salt, beat, making the batter thin enough to pour;. — 


have the gem-pan very hot, grease it, fill as quickly as possible and return © 


immediately to a hot oven; bake about thirty minutes. Practice will teach 
just the proper consistency of the batter, and the best temperature of the 
oven. It will not be good unless well beaten. 

Panapa.—Take two richest crackers, pour on boiling water, let stand a few 
minutes, beat up an egg, sweeten to taste, and stir all together; grate in 
nutmeg and add brandy or wine to suit the invalid. Or, break ina pint bow] 
toasted bread and pour over boiling water, adding a small lump of butter, 
two table-spoons wine, brandy or whisky ; sweeten to taste and flavor with 
nutmeg or cinnamon. : 

RASPBERRY VINEGAR.—Pour over two quarts of raspberries in a stone jar, 
one quart of very best vinegar; let stand twenty-four hours, strain; and 
pour liquor over fresh fruit, and let stand in the same way; allow one pound 
sugar to a pint of juice; put into a stone jar and set in pot of boiling water 
one hour; skim well, put into bottles, cork and seal tight. Diluted with 
water this is very nice for the sick. Toasted bread may be eaten with it. 

Rice JELLY.—Mix one heaping table-spoon of rice-flour with cold water 
until it is a smooth paste, add a scant pint of boiling water, sweeten with 
loaf-sugar; boil until quite clear. If the jelly is intended for a patient 
with summer complaint, stir with a stick of cinnamon; if for one with 


fever, flavor with lemon juice, and mold. Rice-water is made in the same 


manner, by using twice the quantity of boiling water. 

RoyaL STRAWBERRY Acip.—Take three pounds ripe strawberries, two 
ounces citric acid, and one quart of water; dissolve the acid in the water, 
and pour it over the berries; let them stand in a cool place twenty-four 
hours, draw off, and pour in three pounds more of berries, and let it stand 
twenty-four hours. Add to the liquor its own weight of sugar, boil three or 
four minutes each day for three days, then cork tightly and seal. Keep in 
a dry and cool place. 

STRAWBERRY AciIp.—Dissolve five ounces tartaric acid in two quarts of 
water, and pour it upon twelve pounds of strawberries in a porcelain ket- 


tle; let it simmer forty-eight hours; strain it, taking care not to bruise the | 


fruit. To every pint of juice add one and one-half pounds of sugar and stir 


until dissolved, then leave ita few days. Bottleand cork lightly; ifa slight. 


fermentation takes place leave the cork out a few days. hen cork, seal 
and keep bottles in a cold place. 
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BLACKBERRY WINE.—To every gallon of bruised berries, add half a gal- 
lon of soft cold water; let stand twenty-four hours, then strain. To every — 
gallon juice, add three pounds sugar; fill a cask and let it remain without 
moving or shaking until it has fermented, which it will have done in six 
weeks. Put over the mouth of the cask a thin piece of muslin. When 
fermentation has ceased, draw off the wine and bottle without shaking the 
cask. Cork and seal. f 

OAT-MEAL CakEs.—Take equal parts fine oat-meal and water; mix and 
pour into a pan about one-third of an inch deep and bake half an hour, or 
until crisp and slightly brown; or make half an inch thick and bake soft like 
a johnny-cake; or if the oven is not hot enough to bake, pour it into a fry- 
ing-pan, cover it and bake it on the top of the stove, dishing it when brown - 
on the bottom. It is not good cold. If any be left, warm it up and it is al- 
most as good as new. 

OaT-MEAL P1E-cruST.—This is made exactly like the dough for crackers; 
it may be rolled a very little thinner. It bakes quickly, so that care must 
be taken not to scorch it in cooking the contents of the pie. It is not suited 
for an upper crust, but does admirably for pies that require but one crust, 
It is just the thing for those who do not think shortened pie-crusts whole: 
some, and itisgood enough for any one. One can eat it with as much im- 
punity asso much oat-meal mush and fruit sauce. 

Morron Brotu.—Put two pounds of mutton and two quarts cold water to 
boil, add one table-spoon rice washed carefully through several waters. Let 
it boil till the meat will leave the bone, and the rice is cooked to a liquid 
mass. Take from the fire, season with a little salt; skin, if preferred. If 
for a patient with flux leave on all the fat (the more fat the better). 

This is alsoa nice way to make chicken broth. Take a chicken size of a 
quail and prepare as above. 

- Uncookep Eee.—This is quite palatable, and very strengthening, and 
may be prepared in a variety of ways. Break an egg into a goblet and beat 
thoroughly, add a tea-spoon sugar, and after beating a moment add a tea- 
spoon or two of brandy or port wine; beat well and add as much rich milk, 
or part cream and milk, as there is of the mixture. Or, omit brandy and 
flavor with any kind of spice; or, milk need not be added, or the egg may 
be beaten separately, stirring in lightly the well-whipped whites at the last. 

CracKED Wueat Puppine.—To one quart new or unskiimmed milk add 
one-third cup cracked wheat, same of sugar (or a little more if preferred), a 
little salt and small piece of stick cinnamon. Place in moderate oven and 
bake two hours or longer. When about half done stir in the crust already 
formed, and it will form another sufficiently brown. When done the wheat 
will be very soft, and the pudding of a creamy consistency. It can be eaten 
hot or cold, and is nice for invalids. A handful of raisins added is consid- 
ered an improvement by some. . 

BroiLteD BEEFSTEAK.—Many times a small piece of ‘‘tenderloin” or ‘ por- 
terhouse”’ is more wholesome, for an invalid, than broths and teas; and with 
this may be served a potato, roasted in the ashes, dressed with sweet cream 
(or a little butter) and salt, or nicely cooked tomatoes. Have the steak from 
half an inch to an inch thick, broil carefully two or three minutes over hot 
coals, turning often with a knife and fork, so as not to pierce it. When 
done, put on a small dish, season slightly with salt and pepper, and a small 
bit of butter, garnish with the potato, and serve hot. 

StEweD Oysters.—Remove all bits of shell from a half dozen fresh, select 
oysters, place in a colander, pour over a tea-cup of water, drain, place liquor, 
draimed off in a porcelain-lined sauce-pan, let come to boiling point, skim 
well; pour off into another heated dish, all except the last spoonful which 
will contain sediment and bits of shell which may have been overlooked, 
Wipe out sauce-pan, return liquor, add oysters, let come to the boiling point, 
add asmall lump of good butter, a tea-spoon of cracker-dust, a very little 
cayenne pepper and salt, and a half tea-cup fresh, sweet cream. 
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To Make Kumyss.—Take three quarts of good, rich, sweet milk; one 
quart of hot water, in which dissolve one-half pint sugar; add the hot 
water to the milk; when this mixture is lukewarm add three table-spoons of 
brewer’s yeast; set in a moderately warm place, stir often, and, when it 
begins to sparkle (which will be in about one and a half hours), put it into 
strong bottles and cork tight; put in a cool place and in eight hours it will 
be ready for use. Procure a champagne tap (cost $1), and draw the best 
kumyss ever made. ‘ 

PreparEeD FLour ror SuMMER CompLAINntT.—Take a double handful of 
flour, tie up tightly in cloth and put ina kettle of boiling water, boil from 
three to six hours, take out, remove the cloth, and you will have a hard, 
round ball. Keep in a dry, cool place, and when wanted for use, prepare 
by placing some sweet milk (new always preferred) to boil, and grating into 
the milk from the ball enough to make it as thick as you desire, stirring it 
just before removing from the stove with a stick of cinnamon; this gives it 
a pleasant flavor; put a little salt into the milk. Very good for children 
having summer complaint. 

MixtK PorripGe.—Place on stove in skillet one,pint new sweet milk anda 
very little pinch of salt; when it boils have ready sifted flour, and sprinkle 
with one hand into the boiling milk, stirring all the while with a spoon. | 
Keep adding flour until it is about the consistency of thick molasses; eat 
warm with a little butter and sugar. This is excellent for children suffering 
with summer complaint. Or, mix the flour with a little cold milk untila 
smooth paste, and then stir into the boiled milk. Or, break an egg into the 
dry flour and rub it with the hands until it is all in fine crumbs (size of a 
grain of wheat), then stir this mixture into the boiling milk. 

Brawn Biscurts.—Take cup bran (as prepared by Davis & Taylor, 24 Canal 
Street, Boston), five cups sifted flour; scald the bran at tea-time with half 
pint boiling water; when cool, pour it into the middle of the flour, add one- 
half cup good yeast (or part of a yeast-cake, soaked till light), one tea-spoon — 
salt, and two table-spoons sugar; wet with new milk into soft dough, much 
thicker than batter. Let it stand, covered closely, in a warm place to rise. 
In the morning, spoon into hot gem or patty-pans, and bake in a quick oven 
to a brown crust. Part of the dough may be baked in a small loaf to be 
eaten warm. (It can be made with water by using a little butter, but is not 
so good.) Any remaining may be split for dinner or toasted for tea. 

Oat-MEAL Warers.—Use equal parts water and oat-meal, make as thin as 
you can shake it out on the bottom of pan, so that when done it will not be 
thicker than a knife-blade anywhere, and in most places you can see day- 
light through it. Bake very slowly until quitedry, watching that it may not 
scorch. In taking out it will probably break into many fragments, but they 
will be delicious ones—not shapely for the table, but so temptingly savored 
that any delicate person who can eat at all will find them satisfying, nour- 
ishing, and easily digested—far better than the standard sick dish called 
gruel. As for the well folks, put your wafers out of the way if you expect 
to find any of them for the invalid’s next meal. 

BLACKBERRY CoRDIAL.—Put«a half bushel of blackberries in a preserv- 
ing-kettle and cook until scalded through well; strain and press out all the 
juice; put juice in kettle with the following spices well broken up and put 
into a bag; one-quarter pound allspice, two ounces cinnamon-bark, two 
ounces cloves, andtwo nutmegs; add loaf-sugar, about one pound to every 
quart of juice or more if preferred, and cook slowly ten or fifteen minutes, 
remove from the fire, let cool a little, and add good pure brandy in the pro 
poeon of one pint to every three pints of juice. A smaller quantity may 

emade, using the same proportions. This is an excellent remedy for di. 
arrhcea and other diseases of the bowels. 

Goop Toast.—Toast slices of bread, scrape off any blackened, charred 

ortion ; lay on a soup-plate, pour on cold milk enough to wet through, and 

eave half an inch or so in depth of milk in the plate. Good milk, with a 
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little extra cream in it, is all the better, and a very trifle of salt improves 
it. Put over the toast thus prepared, an inverted large earthen bowl, or tin 
basin, large enough to cover it and set down upon the plate all round. Put 
this ina warm, not very hot, stove oven, two, three, or more hours in ad- 
vance. The milk will cook and evaporate and its substance be condensed 
in the toast, while the cover will keep the toast moist. Itis then very good 
without butter, though a little may be used if desired. 

Brrr Brora.—Cut in small pieces one pound of good lean beef; put on 
in two quarts of cold water and boil slowly, keeping it well covered, one and 
one-half hours; then add half a tea-cup tapioca, which has been soaked 
three-quarters of an hour in water enough to cover, and boil half an hour 
longer. Some add, with the tapioca, a small bit of parsley, and a slice or 
two of onion. Strain before serving, seasoning slightly with pepper and 
salt. It is more strengthening to add, just before serving, a soft poached 
egg. Rice may be used instead of tapioca, straining the broth, and adding 
one or two table-spoons rice (soaked for a short time), and then boiling half 
an hour. 

Meat For Invauips.—The following method of rendering raw meat pal- 
atable to invalids is given by good authority. To 8.7 ounces of raw meat, 
from the loin, add 2.6 ounces shelled sweet almonds, .17 ounces shelled 
bitter almonds, and 2.8 ounces white sugar—these to be beaten together in 
a marble mortar to a uniform pulp, and the fibers separated by a strainer. 
The pulp, which has a rosy hue, and a very agreeable taste, does not at all 
remind one of meat, and may be kept fresh for a considerable time, even 
in summer, in a dry, cool place. Yolk of ege may be added to it. From 
this pulp, or directly from the above substance, an emulJsion may be pre- 
pared which will be rendered still more nutritious by adding milk. 

ARTICLES FOR THE SicK-Room.—A rubber bag, holding two quarts, to be 
one-half or three-quarters filled with hot water, and placed about the patient 
where needed—under head in neuralgia, around the side in liver-congestion, 
etc.; or can be filled with very cold water in cases needing such applications 
—is very flexible and agreeable, and can be used where a soap-stone or bottle 
would hurt. Price, $2.00. 4 

A paiy of very long, loose stockings, knit of Saxony wool, or any soft 
yarn, without heels, to draw on towards morning in fever cases, or to keep 
patient warm when she is up; they might come half way between the 
knee and thigh. Every housekeeper should have a pair to be used in cases 
of sickness, | 

OAT-MEAL CRACKERS.—Wet one pint fine oat-meal with one gill water; 
work ita few minutes with a spoon, until you can make it up into a mass; 
place on a board well covered with dry oat-meal; make as compact as you 
can, and roll out carefully to one-sixth of an inch thick, and cut into 
squares with a knife. Bake in a very slow oven, or merely scald at first; 
and then let them stand in the oven until they dry out. These are difficult 
to make up at first, but you soon learn to handle the dough and to watch 
oven so that they will not scorch. These are excellent for all the purposes 
of crackers, and if kept dry, or if packed in oat-meal. they will last good 
for months. This is one form of the Scotch ‘‘bannock.’? A rich addition 
is *wo heaping spoonsful of ground dessicated cocoanut. 

OLD-TIME Foop FoR CoNVALESCENTs.—Roast good potatoes in hot ashes 
and coals; when done, put in a coarse cloth and squeeze with the hand, and 
take out the inside ona plate. Puta slice of good pickled pork on a stick 
three or four feet long, hold before a wood fire until it cooks slightly, then 
dip into a pan of water and let it drip on the potato to season it; repeat until 
the meat is nicely cooked on one side, then turn the other, dip in water, ete. 
When done place on, plate beside the potato, serve with a slice of toast dressed 
with hot water and a little vinegar and salt, or use sweet cream instead of 
Vinegar. A cup of sage tea, made by pouring boiling water on a few leaves 
of sage and allowing it to stand a few minutes, served with cream and sugar, 
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ais very nice; or crust coffee, or any herb tea is good. Food prepared in this 


way obviates the use of butter. 

Beer-TEa.—Cut pound best lean steak in small pieces, place in glass fruit- 
jar (a perfect one), cover tightly and set in a pot of cold water; heat gradu- 
cally to boil, and continue this steadily three or four hours, until the meat is 


like white rags and the juice thoroughly extracted; season with very little 


salt, and strain. turough a wire strainer. Serve either warm or cold. T¢ 
prevent jar toppling over, tie a string around the top part, and hang over 
stick laid across the top of pot. When done, set kettle off stove and let ooh 
before removing the jar, and in this way prevent breakage. Or, when beef. 
tea is wanted for immediate use, place in a common pint bow! (yellow ware), 
add very little water, cover with saucer, and place in a moderate oven; if in 
danger of burning add a little more water. To make beef-tea more palatablg 
for some patients, freeze it. 

CoRN-MEAL GRUEL.—Add to three pints boiling water two table-spoons corn 
meal, stirred up with a little cold water ; adda pinch of salt and cook twenty 
minutes. For very sick persons, let it settle, pour off the top, and give with 


. out other seasoning. For convalescents, toast a piece of bread nicely, and 





put in the gruel with one or two table-spoons sweet cream, a little sugar and 
ginger, ornutmeg and cinnamon. When a laxative diet is allowed this is very 
nourishing. Or, take a pint of meal, pour over it a quart or more of cold 
water, stir up, let settle a moment, and pour off the water; repeat this three 
times, then put the washed meal into three quarts of cold water, and place. 


“where it will boil; cook three hours, and when done add a pinch of salt, 


This is a very delicate way of cooking, andit may be eaten with or without 
other seasoning. This is an old and very valuable recipe, used thirty years 
ago by Dr. Davenport, of Milford Center, Ohio. 

Bo1iLeED FLouR or FLour BAtyu.—Take one quart good flour; tie in a puds 
ding-bag so tightly as to make a solid mass; put into a pot of boiling watef 
early in the morning, and let boil until bedtime; take out and let dry. In 
the morning, peel off and throw away the thin rind of dough, and, with a 
nutmeg-grater, grate down the hard dry mass into a powder. Of this from 
one to three tea-spoonfuls may be used, by first rubbing it into a paste with 
a little milk, then adding it to about a pint of milk, and, finally, by bringing 
the whole to just the boiling-point. Give through a nursing-bottle. For 
children who are costive use bran-meal or unbolted flour instead of white 
flour, preparing as above directed. ‘ 

Rice Watrer.—Wash four table-spoons of rice; put it into two quarts of 
water, which boil down to one quart, and then add sugar and a little nut- 
meg. This makes a pleasant drink. A pint or half a pint of milk added to 


- the rice water, before it is taken from the fire, gives a nourishing food suita- 


ble for cases of diarrhea. Sago, tapioca, barley, or cracked corn can be pre- 
pared inthe same manner. — tet 

Brerer Tea.—Take a pound of juicy lean beef and mince it. Put it with its 
juice into an earthen vessel containing a pint of tepid water, and let the 
‘whole stand for one hour. Slowly heat to boiling point, and let boil for 
three minutes. Strain liquid through a colander, and stir in a little salt. 
If preferred, a little pepper or allspice may be added. : 

Mourron TEA may be prepared in the same way. It makes an agreeable 
change when the patient has become tired of beef tea. 

Raw Beer ror CHitpREN.—Take half a pound of juicy beef, free from any 
fat; mince it very finely; then rub it into a smooth pulp either in a mortar 
or with an ordinary potato-masher, and press it through a fine sieve. Spread 
a little out upon a plate and sprinkle over it some salt, or some sugar if the 
child prefers it. Give it alone or spread upon a buttered slice of stale bread. 
I+ makes an excellent food for children with dysentery. 


\ 
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Beauty and health constitute a royal inheritance. The child born with 
such a heritage, and brought up by a mother who has the good sense to 
discard soothing syrups, narcotics and cordials, and carefully trains up to 
cleanly habits, proper exercise, plenty of air and sunshine, and wholesome ‘ 
food, starts in life with a capital that will in the long run tip the balance 
against the largest fortune in dollars. To keep health and beauty, or to 
restore it when lost, it is necessary to observe the laws of health, discarding 
quackery and panaceas of all kinds as superstitions, and inventions of 
the devil. Pure air and plenty of it, free sunshine and plenty of it, are 
better restoratives than all the patent medicines under the sun. Too often 
the doctor brings the medicine only to have the medicine bring the doctor 
again. The sunlight will give a lady’s cheek a fresher tinge and a more 
delicate complexion than all the French powders and rouge in Paris. ; 


For tHE Hatr.—Wash in cold sage-tea. , 

CamMpHor—put in drawers or trunks will keep away mice. 

Ture Necx.—Too tight collars and neckerchiefs are apt to produce perma- 
nent swelling of the throat. 

Cocoa Butrrer.—Apply, at night, to face and hands, and wash off in the 
morning. This is excellent for ‘the skin, and keeps it soft and clear. 

To CLEAN Licur Krps.—Put the glove on the hand, and rub thoroughly 
with white corn-meal, using a piece of. cotton flannel. 

To KEEP PEARLS) BRILLIANT. —Keep in common, dry magnesia, instead of 
the cotton wool used in jewel cases, and they will never lose their brilliancy. - 

Tonic FoR THE Hatr.—Ounce best. castor- oil, two ounces each of French 
brandy and bay rum; scent with rosemary and rose-geranium. 

To CuRE CHILBLAINS.—Soak feet for fifteen minutes in warm water, put 
on a pair of rubbers, without stockings, and go to bed. 

CemENT FoR JEt.—Use shellac to join, and then smoke the joints to make 
them black. 

MotHer’s Marxs—should never be interfered with, except by the advice 
of a physician. 

TreTreR oR Rincworm—of the face is caused by a disordered stomach, 
and must be cured by proper diet. 

' Pimptes—are caused by improper diet, and can never be cured except by 
correcting the habits. Cosmetics only injure. 

To RESTORE Coton to Kip SHors.—Mix a small quantity of good polish 
blacking with the white of an egg. 

Harr Orn. —Two tea-spoons each of castor oil, ammonia and glycerine; 
add alcohol enough to cut the oil, and put ina four-ounce bottle half full of 
rain-water. Shake before using. 

Brack Hraps.—To remove “‘ black heads’’ in the face, place over the black 
spot the hollow end of a watch-key, and press firmly. This forces the foreign — 

substance out, so that it may be brushed off. and is a cure. 
(484) 
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To Krrp orr Mosquitors.—Rub exposed parts with kerosene. The odor igs 
not noticed after a few minutes, and children especially are much relieved 
by its use. 

Tue BreatH.—Nothing makes one so disagreeable to others as a bad breath, 
It is caused by bad teeth, diseased stomach, or disease of the nostrils, 
Neatness and care of the health will prevent and cure it. 

Tue SKIN AND ComMPpLExion.—Washing in cool, but not excessively cold, 
water, and general cleanliness, keeps the skin healthy and the complexion 
clear. 

Ivory BuLackING For SHoxrs. — Four ounces ivory-black, three ouncern 
coarsest sugar, one table-spoon sweet-oil, one pint small beer; mix well 
together. 

CAsTOR-OIL FoR SHOES. —Take a tea-spoon of it and rub in thoroughly 
by a fire. Do this when the shoes are new, and several times afterwards, 
and they will last twice as long. 

DaNDRUFF.—One ounce flour of sulphur to one quart of water. Shake 
well at intervals, for a few hours, and, when settled, saturate the head with 
the clear liquid every morning. 

For CHappep Hanns, Face anp Lips.—Ten drops carbolic acid in one 
ounce glycerine; apply freely at night. Pure mutton tallow is also ex: © 
cellent. 

CoLoGNE WaTER.—One quart alcohol, three drachms oil lavender, one 
drachm oil rosemary, three drachms oil bergamot, three drachms essence - 
lemon, three drops oil cinnamon. 

,CorPuLENCY.—An excess of fat is a disease. To reduce the excess, eat 
little or no butter, fat meat, gravies, sugar, vegetables, or other articles 
‘containing large amounts of starch or sugar. 

DANDRUFF IN THE Harr. —There is no simpler nor better remedy for this 
vexatious appearance (caused by a dryness of the skin) than a wash of cam, © 
phor and borax—an ounce of each put into a pint and a half of cold water, 
and afterwards rub a little pure oil into the scalp. 

Motu PatcHEs—may be removed from the face by the following remedy: 
Into a pint bottle of rum put a table-spoon of flour of sulphur. Apply 
this to the patches once a day, and they will disappear in two or three 
weeks. 

Boston Burnett PowpDER FoR THE Face—Five cents worth of bay rum, 
five cents worth of magnesia snow-flake, five cents worth of bergamot, 
five cents worth of oil of lemon; mix in a pint bottle and fill up with 
rain-water. 

To CLEAN JEWELRY.—Any gold jewelry that an immersion in water will] 
not injure, can be beautifully cleaned by shaking it well in a bottle nearly 
full of warm soap-suds to which a little prepared chalk has been added, and 
afterwards rinsing it in clear, cold water, and wiping it on a towel. 

Mo.rs.—To remove, moisten a stick of nitrate of silver, touch the moles, 
and they will turn black and sore, and soon they will dry up and fall 
off of themselves. If they do not entirely go, repeat. It is better, however, 
never to attempt their removal without consulting a physician. 

Warts.— Wash with water saturated with common washing soda, and let 
dry without wiping; repeat frequently until they disappear. Or passa pin 
through the wart, and hold one end of it over the flame of a candle or lamp 
until the wart fires by the heat, and it will disappear. 

STAINS on THE Hanps—from nitrate of silver, may be removed by a solu- 
tion of chloride of lime. Fruit stains are removed by washing the hands 
are soap, and holding them over the smoke of burning matches or sul- 
phur. 

To Remove SunspurN.—Scrape a cake of brown Windsor soap to a pow- — 
der, add one ounce eack of eau de Cologne and lemon-juice; mix well and 
form into cakes. This removes tan, prevents hands from chopping, and 
makes the skin soft and white. 
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Cotp CREAM FOR CHAPPED Lips.—One-half ounce spermaceti, twenty 
grains white wax, two ounces pure oil of sweet almonds, one ounce pure 
glycerine, six drops oil of rose; melt first three. ingredients together, and, 
when cooling, add the glycerine and oil of rose, stirring until cold. 

Bap BreatH.—Bad breath, from catarrh, foul stomach, or bad teeth, may 
be temporarily relieved by diluting a little bromo chloralum with eight or ten 
pers of water, and using it as a gargle, and swallowing a few drops just 

efore going out. A pint of bromo chloralum costs fifty cents, but a smal! vial 
full will last a long time. 

Fruit StaAins— maybe removed from the fingers in the following manner; 
Mix together half an ounce of cream tartar and half an ounce of powdered 
salt of sorrel; apply a solution of this to the fingers, and the stains will dis- 
appear. Diluted sulphuric acid may be used, but care should be taken that 
none of it touches any fabric, as the acid will destroy it. 

FiesH Worms.—Black specks on the nose disfigure the face. Remove by 
washing thoroughly in tepid water, rubbing with a towel, and applying with 
a soft flannel a lotion made of three ounces of cologne and half an ounce of 
liquor of potash. Or press out by putting the hollow end of a watch-key 


- over it. 


Lips on Hanps CHAPPED by cold weather or wind, should be rubbed with 
glycerine generally when about to be exposed to the air, or rubbed with 
honey after washing. Never kiss the lips of persons not in health, as dis- 
ease is sometimes contracted in this way, as well as by the use of towels, 
cups or tumblers used by unhealthy persons. 

Bay Rum.—Ten cents worth of magnesia, two quarts each of soft water 
and alcohol, one ounce oil of bay. Dissolve magnesia in rain-water, then 
add other ingredients. Wrap filtering paper in form of a funnel, and filter 
carefully through into a bottle and cork tightly. When used, dilute with 
rain-water to whatever strength desired. 


Lreanness—Is caused generally by lack of power in the digestive organs: 


to digest and assimilate the fat-producing elements of food. First restore 
digestion, take plenty of sleep, drink all the water the stomach will bear in 
the morning on rising, take moderate exercise in the open air, eat oat-meal, 
cracked wheat, Graham mush, baked sweet apples, roasted and broiled 
beef, cultivate jolly people, and bathe daily. 

SuperFLuous Harirs—Are best left alone. Shaving only increases the 
strength of the hair, and all depilatories are dangerous and sometimes dis- 
figure the face. The only sure plan is to spread on a piece of leather equal 
parts of galbanum and pitch plaster, lay it on the hair as smoothly as pos-. 
sible, let it remain three or four minutes, then remove it with the hairs, 
root and branch. This is severe but effective. Kerosene will also remove. 
them. If sore after using, rub on sweet-oil. 

Tur Face.—To wash properly, fill basin two-thirds full with fresh, soft 


_ water, dip face in the water and then the hands; soap the hands well and. 


rub with a gentle friction over the face; dip the face in water the second 
time and rinse off thoroughly, wiping with a thick but soft towel. Pure 
soaps do not irritate the skin. he best are castile, curd, glycerine and other 
2 eee soaps. Medicated or highly colored or perfumed soaps should nevei 

e used, 

Foop.—A good complexion never goes with a bad diet. Strong coffee, hot 
bread and butter, heated grease, highly spiced soups, meats or game, hot 
drinks, alcoholic liquors, fat meats, are all damaging to its beauty. Strong 
tea, used daily, will after a time give the skin the color and appearance of 
leather. Coffee affects the skin less but the nerves more, and a healthy 
nervous system is necessary to beauty. Late suppers, over-eating at meals, 
eating between meals, the use of candies, sweetmeats, preserves, etc., prov 
duce pimples and blotches. 

Tor Hawnps.—The use of gloves, especially kids, help to preserve the soft- 
ness of the hands. Cleanliness and sprinkling with orris-root counteracts 
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' 
excessive perspiration. Warts are removed by steeping the hands in warm 
water for half an hour, and then paring away the white and insensible sur- 
face. The nails should be cut frequently, always in oval shape. The nail- 
brush should be full and soft. It should be rubbed on a cake of soap and 
then used vigorously. Biting nails isa bad habit. To break it up, in chil- 
dren, dip the ends of the fingers in a solution of aloes. 

THE Nosz.—Excessive wiping, snuffing, and blowing, especially in chil- 
dren, deforms the nose, and should be practiced only when necessary for 
cleanliness, A nose leaning to one side, caused by wiping in one direction, 
may be cured by using the handkerchief with the other hand, or by wear- 
ing occasionally an instrument surgeons employ for that purpose. Large, 
fleshy noses are reduced by wearing at night a contrivance which com- 
presses the artery that supplies the nose. .Red noses become so by exposure 
to heat or the sun, by alcoholic drinks, or by a debility of the blood-vessels 
of the skin. The latter cause is removed by gentle friction and cold bathing 
of the feet. 

THe Batu—Not only promotes cleanliness, but isa tonic. The skin does 
one-third of the work of breathing, and if the myriad of pores are closed, 
the lungs are overburdened, or else the work is left undone. The tonic 
effect is caused by the contraction of the surface blood-vessels, driving the 
blood back to the larger blood-vessels and the heart, bringing on a reaction 
which rushes the blood back to the skin, causing a glow, freer respiration 
and more vigorous action of the whole muscular system. A sponge of 
hand bath are the simplest forms, and should be taken in a moderately 
warm room. Asa rule, the more rapidly a bath is taken the better, and it 
should always be followed by friction with the hand or with a not too rough - 
towel. ae 

THE Har.—The outer ear should be well cleansed and the passage wiped 
out daily with a rag on the end of the little finger, but nothing should be 
inserted further. The insertion of a pin, or any hard substance, frequently 
ruptures the ear. When cleansing is necessary on account of accumulation 
of wax by cold, or other cause, it should be done by syringing with warm 
water, having dropped in two or three drops of glycerine the night before — 
to soften the substance to be removed. This often cures sudden deafness, 


_Cotton-wool stuffed into the ear is injurious and is seldom necessary. In 


wn 


conversing with deaf persons, it is important to remember that clearness, 
distinctness, and a musical tone of voice is understood much more easily 
than aloud tone. . : 
Treru.—Cracking nuts, biting thread, ‘eating hot food, especially bread 
and pastry raised with soda, very cold drinks, alternate contact with cold 
and hot s1bstances, highly seasoned food, alcoholic liquors and tobacco, 
metal toothpicks, and want of cleanliness, are injurious to teeth. After 
eating, the mouth should be rinsed with lukewarm water, and such pieces. . 
of food as are not thus washed away removed by a quill toothpick. Tooth- 
brushes should be elastic and moderately hard. Those with hairs not too 
close together are best and most durable. A brush that is too hard may be 
permanently softened by dipping in hot water. Rub up and down as 
well as across the teeth. Teeth should be often examined by a competent 


_ dentist. 


CoLLaRs THAT DO NoT*F rr. — Few gentlemen have philosophy enough to. 
endure an ill-fitting collar with patience, but not many understand why they 
do not fit. The fact is, the laundress stretches them the wrong way. Damp 
linen is very pliable, and a good pull will alter a fourteen-inch into a fifteen- 
inch collar in the twinkling of an eye. She ought to stretch them crosswise, 
and not lengthwise. Then, in straightening out shirt-bosoms, she makes 
snother mistake of the same sort. They also ought to be pulled crosswise in- 
ead of lengthwise, particularly in the neighborhood of the neck. A length- 
wise pull draws the front of the neckband somewhat directly under your 


shin, where it was never meant to go: and, of course, that spoils the fit of 
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your collar. With the front of the neckband an inch too high, and the col- 

lar an inch too long, you have a most undesirable combination. 

Currine TretH.—The time the first teeth make their appearance varies, 
— but the following dates approximate the time: Central incisors from five to 
eight months after birth; lateral incisors from seven to ten: first molars from 
twelve to sixteen; cuspids, or eye-teeth, from fourteen to twenty ; second mo- 
lars from twenty to thirty-six. The first teeth should be protected from de- 
cay as far as possible by careful cleaning daily; if decay makes its appear- 
ance, the cavity should be promptly filled, and the tooth saved until dis- 
placed by the permanent teeth. About the sixth year, the first molars of 
the permanent teeth make their appearance. They are generally supposed to 
belong to the first or milk-teeth, and are frequently lost for want of care. 
A little more attention given to the first teeth would save parents and chil- 
dren sleepless nights and suffering. 

THE Eyres.—Damp, foggy weather, .the reflection of the bright sunshine, 
intense cold, dusty wind, reading on cars in motion, reading by gas or lamp- 
light when the light falls directly on the eyes, sitting before a glowing fire, 
wearing of glasses when not needed, wearing veils, and all indulgences that 
weaken the nervous system, injure the eyes. The most pleasing light for 
work is from a northern exposure. A shade that protects the eyes from the 
light that falls on paper, book or work is an advantage. The light should 
not come from different points, but that from behind the worker is best. 
A very weak or very bright light should be equally avoided. Diseases of 
the eye are often the result of general weakness, and in such cases local 
treatment has little effect. In fitting glasses to the eye great care should be 
taken to adjust the lens to the eye with accuracy. Crown glass is preferable 
to flint, on account of its superior hardness, its entire want of color, and 
its non-decomposition of light. Scotch pebbles are unobjectionable except 
as to cost. 

Dress.—The first object of dress is protection of the body, second to en- 
hance and bring out its beauty. Dress which does not enhance the beauty 
of the wearer, or which attracts attention from the wearer to itself, is out 
of taste. To be in correct taste it must be ‘‘ becoming,’’ and in this sense 
dressing is an art worthy of the attention and study of the most intellec- 
tual and accomplished woman. The beauty of dress, to a cultivated eye, 
does not lie in its money value, but in its perfection in detail and per- 
fect adaptation to the wearer and the occasion for which it is intended. 
Any simpleton in petticoats, who has plenty of money, can order her 
clothes from Worth, in the latest Paris styles, but some quiet woman, With 
brains and taste, in simpler costume, will be sure to outshine her in 
‘‘society.’’? Low-necked dresses, dragging skirts, corsets and stays, pad- 
dings, heavy skirts which rest on the hips, heavy veils, high-heeled boots 
and every other unphysiological abomination in dress, mars beauty and de- . 
stroys health. 

_ FrecKkies.—Grate horse-radish fine: let it stand a few hours in buttermilk, 
then strain and use the wash night and morning. Or, squeeze the juice of a 
lemon into half a goblet of water and use the same way. Most of the reme- 
dies for freckles are poisonous, and can not be used with safety. Freckles 
indicate a defective digestion, and consist in deposits of some carbonaceous f 
or fatty matter beneath the skin. The diet should be of such a nature that 
bowels and kidneys will do their duty. Daily bathing, with much friction, 
should not be neglected, and the Turkish bath taken occasionally, if con- 3 
venient. ‘The juice of alemon, in which there is as much sugar dissolved as 
the juice will hold in solution, is an excellent remedy for freckles. This 
should be applied with a camel’s-hair brush several times daily, until they 
disappear. It must be understood that all acids are astringents in their 
nature, and their too frequent use is as injurious as many apparently more deleteri- 
ous cosmetics; for, by too frequent and violent contraction of the pores, they 
become overworked. and finally refuse to respond to the action of any appli- 
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eation; wrinkles result, and are generally ineradicable, except after a tedi- 
_ous dietetic and medical course of treatment. .. 

* TretH.—Many, while attentive to their teeth, do more injury than good 
by two much officiousness, daily applying some dentifrice, or tooth-powder, 
often impure and injurious, and rubbing them so hard as not only to injure 
the enamel by excessive friction, but also to hurt the gums even more than 
by atoothpick. Tooth-powders advertised in newspapers are to be suspected, 
as some of them are not free from corrosive ingredients. Charcoal (which 
whitens the teeth very nicely), pumice-stone, cuttle-fish, and similar sub- 
stances, are unfit for use in tooth-powders, as all are to a certain extent in- 
soluble in the mouth, and are forced between the margin of the gums, form- 
ing a nucleus for a deposit. Below will be found a few good-formulas for 
dentifrices: Three and one-half pounds of creta preparata, one pound each of 
powdered borax, powdered orris-root and white sugar, and two ounces car- 
damom seeds; flavor with wintergreen, rose or jasmine. If color is desired, 
use one pound of rose-pink and as much less of creta preparata. Tooth- 
powders should be thoroughly triturated in a wedgewood mortar and finely 
bolted. »The following is a simple and cheap preparation, and is pretty good. 
Take or prepared chalk and fine old Windsor soap pulverized well in pro- 
portion of about six parts of the former to one of the latter. Soap is a very 
beneficial ingredient of tooth-powder. 

THe Hatr.—Professor Erasmus Wilson, of London, who is authority on 
the subject, condemns the washing. of hair; but advises that it should be 
kept clean by brushing, this being a more effective stimulant than water. 
In cases of ordinary falling out of the hair, he prescribes: the following: 
Liquid ammonia, almond oil, and chloroform, of each one part, diluted 
with five parts of alcohol or spirits of rosemary, which can be made fragrant 
by the addition of a drachm of the essential oil of lemons. The head should | 
undergo a thorough friction with the hair-brush, after which the lotion may 
be applied. It may be diluted, if necessary, and can be applied daily or 
otherwise. 

For removing scurf, he advises a lotion of borax and glycerine, two 
drachms of each to eight ounces of distilled water. This is cooling, and 
allays dryness of the skin. 

In cases of baldness, a lotion of the following can be used with effect: 
Camphor, ammonia, chloroform and aconite, in equal parts, to be rubbed, 
on the bare place daily, or twice a day. 

A barber recommends ladies to have: their hair shampooed once a month. 
This will bring out the natural luster, soften it, clear it of dust, and rob it 
of that musty smell which comes of having long hair wound up closely for 
any length of time. It will also remove that itching of the head which some 
ladies find so troublesome. | 

For CompLexion.—Blanch one-fourth pound best Jordan almonds, slip off 
the skin, mash in a mortar, and rub together with best white soap, for fifteen 
minutes, adding gradually one quart rose-water, or clean fresh rain-water 
may be used. When the mixture looks like milk, strain through fine mus- 
lin. Apply, after washing, with asoft rag. To whiten the skin, and remove 
freckles and tan, bathe three times a day in a preparation of three quarts 
water, one quart alcohol, two ounces cologne, and one of borax, in propor- 
tion of two tea-spoons mixture tg two table-spoons soft water. Bathing the 
face in pure buttermilk, clear whey, sour milk, new or sweet milk, is sooth- 
ing and healing after walking, riding, driving, rowing or sailing. Do not 
plunge the face into cold water, neither dash the water over the face when 
suffering from sunburn or exposure to wind or water; the sudden shock is 
not only injurious to the whole system, but has been known to permanently © 
deface the complexion by a species of tanning which left a brown or yellow 
tinge impossible to efface. ‘ cal 
_ Queen Ress Complexion Wash.—Put in a vial one drachm of benzoin gum 
«t powder, one drachm nutmeg-oil, six drops of orange-blossom tea, or 
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apple-blossoms put in half pint rain-water and boiled down to one jea- 
spoonful and strained, one pint of sherry wine. Bathe the face morning 
and night: will remove all flesh-worms and freckles, and give a beautiful 
complexion. Or, put one ounce of powdered gum of benzoin in pint of 

whisky; to use, put in water in wash-bowl till it is milky, allowing it to 
dry without wiping. This is perfectly harmless. 

‘THE Hatr.—Combs of tortoise-shell, bone, or rubber, with not very sharp 
te:th, should be used. Sharp teeth injure the scalp and produce dandruff. 
Two brushes, one hard, to clean the hair and scalp, and the other soft, to 
smooth and polish, are best. Clean brushes by rubbing them with bran, or 
wash with one part ammonia and two of water. Combing or brushing should 
be done in the natural direction of the hair, and never against it. In the 
proper way it can not be brushed too much. To keep the scalp clean wash 
in tepid soft water witn a little pure soap in it, rinse in pure water, dry with 
towels and then in the sun or by the fire. Oily hair may be washed once a 
week, light hair less often. Some occupations require that it should be 
washed much oftener. All preparations for the hair are more or less injuri- 
ous. Healthy hair has enough oil of its own, and the application 6f foreign 
oil destroys its vitality. Preparations containing alcohol fade hair and 
make it brittle. The only time when oil is admissable is after washing. 
The best preparation is one part of glycerine to three of rose-water. Pow- 
ders made of starch, when used, must be washed out of the hair to prevent 
injury. Those made of colored glass are very injurious, cutting and other- 
wise damaging the hair. At night, the hair should be loosened and left 
free. Night-caps are a relic of barbarism. “Hair dyes are very injurious, 
as they all contain more or less sugar of lead, nitrate of silver, and other 
ingredients, which affect the brain, produce paralysis, inflammation of the 
eyes, and impairment of sight. Gray hairs are an indication that the hair- 
producing organs are weakening. When found they should be cut down to 
the healthy part, and the head should be exposed as much as possible, ex- 
cept in the middle of the day, to the sun and air. When hair falls out, it 
indicates a disease of the scalp. To cure, dip the head twice a day in cold 
water and rub with a brush until a glow is produced. In case the hair is too 
long to wet, brush until a glow is produced, and then rub into the roots a 
wash made of three drachms of pure glycerine and four ounces of lime-. 
water. ; 

THE Frrt.—The largest pores of the body are located in the bottom of the 
feet. For this reason the feet should be frequently and thoroughly washed, 
and the stockings changed often. If great cleanliness is not observed, these 
great pores become absorbent, and the poisons given off are taken back into 
the system. The nails ought to be cut squarely. Blisters may be prevented 
by rubbing the feet, after washing, with glycerine. Bunions are caused by 
wearing shoes too tight or too short. They are difficult to get md of, but may 
be alleviated by wearing easy-fitting shoes, poulticing and putting a rubber 
ring around the spot. Corns, which are caused by a continued pressure on 
the foot, may be prevented by wearing woolen stockings and shoes that fit 


well. They are known as hard and soft, but their difference is entirely 


owing to locality. If a corn is situated between the toes, where it is kept moist 
by perspiration, it is of the soft variety; but, if located on the outside-of the 
toe, where it could get no moisture, it would necessarily be hard. They are 
produced by pressure or friction, and are simply a protective growth thrown 
out for the purpose of preventing the tissues being injured. They are suffi- 
ciently painful at all times, but they.are the most unbearable when an accu- 
mulation of pus takes place beneath them. The escape of this drop of pus 
is prevented by the hardened and thickened cuticle, which must be poulticed 
or soaked in warm water, and then removed by a sharp-pointed knife. The 
entire corn can be taken out with a little care and patient work, without 
drawing a drop of blood. The application of caustics should be avoided in 
the treatment of corns, especially in old people, as fatal gangrenous inflam- 
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mation may be the result. Temporary relief from 4 painful sore: corn may 
readily be obtained by applying strong carbolic acid. Take the cork out of 
a small bottle of carbolic, and apply it (the cork) to the corn. Relief will 
come at once, and you will be enabled to walk with comparative comfort till 
you can find time to remove the corn with the knife. Hard corns may be 
treated as follows: Take a thick piece of soft leather or felt, cut a hole in the 
center. Upon going to bed at night, fill the hole in the center of the leather 
with a paste made of soda and soap; wash it off in the morning, and repeat 
the process for several nights, and the corn will be removed. Half a cran- 
berry, or a piece of lemon, bound on a corn will soon kill it. 

PERFUMERY.—The following recipes are of choice perfumes, and are made 
Jy compounding the articles in each recipe, and then adding as much dis- 
tilled water as can be mixed, and not have it become miiky, gyhich will vary from 
two to eight ounces, according to the perfume; then add deodorized alcohol 
until these are two quarts of perfumery: 

Essence Bouquet.—Four ounces extract musk, two of extract tube rose, 
one drachm ove rose virgin, one and one-fourth drachm otto bergamot, one- 
half drachm each otto neroli super and redjcedar wood, eight minims otto 
verbena (true), tex or Simento, three of patchouly, twelve of English laven- 
der; add water and alconol as above. . 

Jockey Club.—Five ounces extract jasmine, twenty of extract orris, seven 
of extract musk, one and one-half extract vanilla, one and one-half drachms 
each of otto rose virgin and santal flor, two and one-half otto bergamot, and 
ike of benzoic acid, forty minims otto neroli super; water and alcohol as 
above. 

Patchouly.—Two drachms each otto patchouly and styrax, eight ounces 


each extract musk and orris, four of vanilla, and forty minims each santal 


flor and rose virgin: water ane alcohol as above. . 

Wood Violet.—Twelve ounces extract orris, two of tube rose, one of jas- 
mine, four of musk, two drachms otto of bergamot, one of English lavender. 
ten minims verbena (true), twelve minims amygdala amar.(any druggist will 
have it), six minims coriander, and four minims sweet flag, and one and a 
half drachm benzoic acid; water and alcohe! as above. 


West End.—Twelve ounces of extract orris, four extract of jasmine, eight 


of extract musk, four of extract cossia, one of extract styrax, three drachms 
otto bergamot, one and one-half neroli super, and one each of otto rose vir- 
gin, red-cedar wood (true) and benzoic acid; water and alcohol as above. 

Tube Rose.—Twenty-four ounces extract tube rose, four of musk, one of 
jasmine, one drachny otto rose virgin, two of benzoic acid, and ten minims 
of otto neroli super; water and alcohol as above. 


Stephanolis.—Four ounces each extract cassia and tube rose, eight each 


of musk and orris, two of jasmine, three of tonka, one drachm each otto rose 
yirgin and benzoic acid, one half drachm otto neroli super; water and alco- 
hol as above. = 

Rondeletia. —One ounce otto English lavender, two each of musk and 
vanilla, four of orris, half ounce each otto cloves and bergamot, two drachms 
otto'rose geranium (Turkey), one of benzoic acid, twenty minims true otto 
cinnamon, ten minims otto rose virgin, one of santal flor; water and alcohol 
as above. 

New-MownHay.—Twenty-five ounces extract tonka, six of musk, eight of 
orris, one of vanilla, one drachm each extract styrax, bergamot and: santat 
flor, and one and a half of benzoic acid, fifteen minims otto neroli super, 
ten each of otto rose virgin, lavender (English) and patchouly, and six min- 
ims otto of cloves. 


Simple — garden perfumes are charming in linen when put away in- 


drawers. For handkerchiefs the perfume is more delicate, and mueh more 
desirable than the stronger odors so freely used. Always preserve the 
trimmings of rose-geraniums, in envelopes, for such purposes, and lay ‘» 
plenty of sweet clover when in blossom. er 
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It is no longer ‘considered a mark of the highest type of the feminine 
mind to faint away, at the smallest fright, and to sink into helplessness at 
the first appearance of danger. Indeed, self-possession in emergencies is 
evidence of a clear brain, which, at the critical moment, asserts itssupremacy 


over physical weakness, and takes command of the demoralized forces; be-- 


sides, fright and confusion are a confession of ignorance as well as want of 
self-control. Those who know exactly what to do in emergencies rarely be- 
come panic-stricken. And itis particularly important for women, who are, 
doubtless, constitutionally more timid than men, to fortify themselves against 
danger, by learning what to do in such accidents and emergencies as are 
likely to occur in the life of every one. It would prove a rare case, indeed, 
if such knowledge did not, at least once in a life-time,.enable the possessor 
of it to save a valuable life, perhaps one infinitely dearer to her than her 
own. Of course, within the limits of such an article as is permissible here, 
only a few hints can be given, rather to suggest further investigation than te 
be a complete guide. 





A LIFE-PRESERVER.—A felt or silk hat, held so as to keep the crown full 
of air, will sustain a person above water for a great length of time. 

Panics.—If in a public hall in a panic, keep your seat; even in case of 
fire the chance of life is greater if free from the crowd. 

Stines or Inszects—Are relieved by the application of ammonia, or com- 
mon table salt, well rubbed in, or a slice of an onion, to the part. 

Runaways.—In all runaways it is safer to remain in the vehicle, and to 


- stop with it, than to jump while the horse is running. The vehicle helps to — 


break the shock of the final stop. 

Poisonous Wounps.—Wounds by which poison has been carried into the 
system, require instant treatment. The wound must be burned out by a 
stick of lunar caustic, or by inserting a large, red-hot nail. 

Burns BY ALKALIES, such as lime, caustic potash, soda, ammonia, etc., are 
stopped in their progress by applying vinegar, lemon-juice, or other dilute 
acid ; they must ‘be then treated like other burns. 

Burns From Acips, such as oil of vitriol and aqua fortis, may be checked 
by the free application of water or handfuls of moist earth. The first dilutes 
the acid, and the second contains alkali enough to neutralize the acid. 

Cuoxine.—A piece of food lodged in the throat may sometimes be pushed 

down with the finger, or removed with a hair-pin quickly straightened and 
hooked at the end, or by two or three vigorous blows on the back between 
the shenlders. 
_. Fracturz.—Send at once for a physician, and simply make the patient as 
comfortable ag possible. If he is to be conveyed to some distance, the frac- 
tured part should be supported in its natural position by handkerchiefs 
loosely tied. ' Allow no more handling than is absolutely necessazy. 

CHILBLaIns—Are the result of a chilling of the part. To cure, keep 
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away from the fire, and at night, before going to bed, wash in cold water, or 
rub 171 snow, and apply the compound resin ointment, made by all druggists, 
with a little oil of turpentine added to it. 

SWALLOWING Pieces or Broken Guass, Prys, ETC.—By no means take a 
purgative. Rather partake freely of suet pudding, or any solid farinaceous 
food, and it is possible that both may pass away together without injury 
being done. ie 

Bites or SERPENts.—When kitten by a rattlesnake, or other poisonous 
serpent, pinch the skin, and, if the wound can be reached, suck out all the 
blood possible; if the skin of the lips and mouth is sound, no harm will be 
done. Whisky or brandy should, however, be administered freely, to in- 
toxication, 

FarntineG.—Debility of the nervous system favors fainting. The head 
should be kept low; and if the patient faints in a chair, the simplest treat- 
ment is to grasp the back of it and depress it until the floor is reached, while 
another holds the knees so as to prevent slipping off the side. The patient 
will usually recover by the time the head has reached the floor. 

SHOCK FROM Cop WartER.—Prostration from drinking or bathing in cold 
water while exhausted by heat or exercise should be treated as described for 
shock from other causes. Cold water should be taken in small quantities 
when the body is heated and exhausted, and a cold bath is often fatal undet 
such circumstances. - 

Epriepric Firs.—In these there is nothing which a by-stander or friend 
can do, except to keep out of.reacli such articles as may injure the patient 
during the convulsive movements; to loosen the clothing about the neck and 
throat, and to assist to some place of safety when the semi-conscious state 
returns. Other convulsions are treated in the same manner. 

Ligutntne.—If the person shows no signs of life, strip and dash. the. body 
with cold water, dry and place in bed with bottles of hot water at the pit of 
the stomach and extremities, keeping up artificial respiration until the nat- 
ural breathing is restored; a tea-spoon of brandy in a table-spoon of water 
may be given every few minutes. Burns from lightning should be treated 
like burns from any other cause. 

Breakine THrovucH Ice.—In assisting persons who have broken through 
ice, get a long pole, or stick, or board, to distribute the weight over a greater 
surface of ice. In attempting to get out of water upon the ice, after having 
fallen in, the best way is to approach it sidewise, and roll out rather than 
to attempt to raise the body up by the arms alone, as the weight is more 
widely distributed. 

Hanainc.—Death is from .the same cause as in drowning. Cut down the 
body without allowing it to fall, place on face, press back tongue with finger 
to allow any accumulation to escape from the mouth, place on the back, and 
treat as directed for the drowned. If body is still warm after the remoyal 
of clothing, stand off six feet and dash several times with a bow! of cold 
water, the face, neck, and chest. 


Burninc-Houses.—When a house is on fire, close all the doors and pre 
vent currents of air. If the fire could be entirely shut in, it would smother 


and die out. The check will give time to get help, or, at least, to remove 
furniture and make all lives secure. If up-stairs when the stairway below 
is on fire, tear clothing to make cords to let yourself down by. If a room ig 
full of smoke and flame, crawl on the floor, as the lower air is the colder and 
more free from smoke. ; 


Forreicn Bopies 1n THE EAr.—Take the head of the child between the 


knees, face downward, and inject a stream of warm water into the ear, hold- 
ing the nozzle of the syringe outside, so as to allow the foreign body to came 
out with the water. Probing, with any substance whatever, is very dan- 
gerous, and may inflict permanent injury. When the above plan does not 
succeed, call a surgeon. Kill insects that get into the ear by pouring in 
8weet-oil or glycerine, wk “th drowns and brings them to the surface 
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Forrien Bopy 1n Nostriu.—Children often push foreign bodies up the 
nostril. To remove it, make the child draw a full breath, and then, closing 
the other nostril with the finger, and the mouth with the hand, expel the air 
from the lungs by a sharp blow on the back. If it can not be removed in 
this way, compress the nostril above it to prevent its going up any further, 

‘and hook it out with the bent end of a wire or bodkin. If this fails, call a 
surgeon. ; ( 

FREEzZING.—Keep the frozen person, or part, away from the heat. If the 
person is insensible, take him to acold room, remove clothing, rub with snow. 
or clothes wrung out of ice-water. The cold friction should be kept up for 
some time; and when the frozen parts show signs of life, the patient should 
be carefully dried and put into a cold bed in a cold room, and artificial res- 
piration used until the natural is restored; and then brandy, beef-tea, and 
ginger-tea administered. The patient must be brought by degrees into the 
warmer air. Parts frozen should be treated by the same rule. 

Bites oF Doas.—The only safe remedy in case of a bite from a dog sus- 
pected of madness, is to burn out the wound thoroughly with a red-hot iron, 
or with lunar caustic, for fully eight seconds, so as to destroy the entire sur- 
face of the wound. Do this as soon as possible, for no time is to be lost. 
Of course it will be expected that the parts touched with the caustic will 
turn black. If, unfortunately, it should chance that any one is bitten by a 
dog that is said to be mad, it is worth while to chain the animal up, instead 
of shooting it instantly, for if it should turn out that it is not mad—and a 
false alarm is frequently raised—the retief to the minds of all concerned 
is indescribable. % 

Foreign Bopies IN THE Eyr.—The particle almost’ invariably lodges 
under the upper lid, adhering to it. If that lid is grasped by the thumb 
and finger, drawn outward and then downward, and then released, the lashes 
of the lower lid act as brush, and sweep off the intruder. If, however, it 
adheres to the eye-bali, it may be removed by rolling the upper lid over a 
knitting-needle, and holding it there in such a position as to expose the sur- 
face, when the particle can be removed by the corner of a handkerchief, 
Sometimes it may become imbedded in the membrane which covers the eye- 
ball, or eye-lid, and require the aid of a surgeon. Never use any of the eye- 
waters, lotions, or salves, advertised as popular. A particle of lime in the 
eye is very dangerous, and vinegar diluted with water should be applied at 
once; even when done immediately the eye will be seriously inflamed. 

SHock or CoLuAPsE from lightning, sudden and severe injuries, burns 
extending over a large extent of surface, or powerful emotions, produces 
something analogous to fainting. Place the patient flat on the back, with 
the head raised not more than an inch, and give a tea-spoon of brandy in 
a table-spoon of water, every minute for six or eight minutes. If the 
temperature of the body has been raised, and the action of the heart is 


restored, enough has been given. Application of heat to the stomach and» 


extremities is useful. The nausea and voniiting that sometimes accompany 
it may be allayed by swallowing whole small chips of ice, split off by stand- 
ing a piece with grain upright and splitting off a thin edge with the point 
of a pin. Ammonia applied to the nostrils is often useful, and cologne on a 
handkerchief is sometimes of service. 

Puncturep Wounps need.a pad at the surface to cause clotting of the blood 
in the wound, but are otherwise treated like cuts. If pain follows and in- 
_ flammation ensues, the pad must be removed to permit the results of the ine 
flammation to escape. Thorns or splinters, when run into the flesh, should 


be removed by cutting in far enough to get hold of and draw them out. 


Slivers under the nail, when not reached from the end, should be removed 
by scraping the nail thin, and cutting through it to the foreign body, and so 
withdrawing it; the part should then be tied with a cloth wet with water, in 
which afew drops of laudanum have been mixed. A puncture, by a rusty 
nail or some such substance, of the finger, toe, hand, or foot, frequently 
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causes inflammation, and yet there is not room for the foreign matter left in 
the wound to escape through the tough skin, and lock-jaw results; in all such 
cases the wound should be cut open to provide a way of escape for the blood, 
etc., and a piece of linen wet with laudanum inserted. Wounds from bruises 
and lacerations especially demand careful treatment, on the same general 
principles given above. 
Surrocation.—This often occurs from carbonic acid gas, or “ choke-damp,”’ 
on entering wells or old cellars; this gas being heavier than air, falls and 
rests at the bottom. Before entering such places, test by lowering a lighted 
candle; if the flame is extinguished it is unsafe to enter until the gas has 
ebeen removed, by throwing down a bundle of lighted shavings or blazing 
paper, sufficient to cause a strong upward current. Whena person is over- 
come by this gas, he must be immediately rescued by another, who must be 
rapidly lowered and drawn out, as he must do all while holding his breath; 
a large sack is sometimes thrown over the person who goes to the rescue. As 
soon as brought out, place the person on his back, bare the neck and throat, 
loosen clothing and strip as quickly as possible; if he has not fallen in the 


water, dash cold water freely over head, neck, and shoulders, standing off sev- | 
eral feet and throwing it with force; artificial respiration should be used mean-. 


time, as in case of drowning, with as little cessation as possible. If the per- 
son has fallen into the water when overcome by the gas, place in a warm bed, 
and use the means of artificial respiration vigorously. 

Suffocation from burning charcoal, from anthracite or bituminous coal, or 
from common burning gas, or the foul gases from drains and cess-pools, is 
treated as if from carbonic acid gas. 

ACCIDENTS IN GENERAL.—The first and most important thing, after send- 
ing for a surgeon, when an accident has occurred, is to keep off the crowd. 

0 one, except one or two in charge, should be allowed nearer than ten feet; 
and the kindest thing a by-stander can do is to insist on such a space, and 
to select such persons as are willing to go for whatever is needed by the sur- 
geon or physician, so that there may be no delay, if any thing is needed. If 
there has been a ‘‘shock”’ from a fall or blow, although there may be no 
fracture or external injury, the person is “‘faint,’’ and should be placed fiat 


on the back, with the head, neck, and shoulders slightly raised; the limbs 


should be straightened out, so that the heart may act as easily as possible; 
the cravat, collar, and clothing, if in the least tight, should be loosened. A 


sup of cold water will bring reaction soon if the injury is slight; a tea-spoon | 
of brandy, in a table-spoon of water, every two minutes, gentle friction to. 


_ the extremities, a handkerchief wet with cologne-water held to the nostrils, 
a fan, if weather is hot, will all aid in restoring full consciousness. If. 
thought best to remove the patient to, his residence, or to a more favorable 
place for treatment, place on a stretcher, settee, or shutter, slipping him on 
gently, taking care that the body is supported along its whole length; throw 
a handkerchief over the face to prevent the unpleasant sensation of the 
staring crowd, and let the stretcher be borne by persons of uniform gait, if 
possible. A policeman’s services, if in a city, are invaluable in keeping off 
acrowd. When a surgeon arrives, his directions will suffice. : 

Burns anp Scaups.—First put the fire out. If the clothing is on fire, 
throw the person on the ground and wrap in carpet, rug, or your coat, if 
nothing else is at hand. Begin wrapping at the neck and shoulders, and 
keep the flames away from the neck and face, so as to prevent breathing the 
hot air and consequent injury to the lungs. If prostration and shock or 
fainting is produced, a little brandy, repeated often until there is a revival 
of strength, should be given. A superficial burn covering a large surface is 


- often more dangerous than a deeper one confined to less surface. If there is 


any cause for apprehension that the hot air has been inhaled, send for a 
physician at once. If the burn is:slight in character, apply the water-dress- 
ing, by placing two or more thicknesses of old linen (from table-cloth or 
sheet), slightly dampened over a surface @ little larger than the wound: 
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- fasten on by slips of sticking-plaster, or tie on with bandages, and keep it 





wet by frequent applications of water. When the pain has moderated, a — 


dressing of pure hog’s-lard is one of the best. It may be purified, when 
doubtful, boiling in water until the salt and impurities have settled, and 
then set away to cool until: the floating lard hardens; this is gathered, placed 
in a bowl, set in hot water, and kept hot until all the water in the lard has 
passed off, when it is ready for use. The common soda used for cooking 
purposes may be employed as a dressing. A thick layer should be spread 
over the part and covered with a light wet bandage, keeping it moist and 
renewing it when necessary. <A good dressing for a slight burn or scald is 
the white of an egg, applied with a soft rag or brush, applying fresh as the 
first layer dries; a lather of soap from a shaving-cup often allays pain, and 
keeps out theair. If soserious that a physician has been sent for, it is better 
not to apply any thing, as it may interfere with his examination and treat- 
ment of the case. In cases too severe for the mild treatment given above, 
send at once for a physician. 

Drownine.—Death is caused by cutting off the supply of fresh air from 
the lungs, so that the process of purification of the arterial blood ceases. 
Life is rarely restored after an immersion of five or six minutes, but recovery 
has been recorded after twenty minutes. Efforts to restore should be con- 
tinued for at least two hours, or until the arrival of a physician. What is 
done must be done quickly. _The body should be recovered without loss of 
time, from the water, and laid face downward fora moment, while the tongue 
is pressed back by the finger to allow the escape of water or any other sub- 
stance from the mouth or throat (no water can ever by any possibility get 
into the lungs). This may be done while the body is being conveyed to the 
nearest house; on arrival, strip off clothing, place on a warm bed, with head: 
raised very little, if any, apply friction with the dry hands to the extremities, 
and heated flannels to the rest of the body. Now breathing must be artifi- 
cially restored. ‘‘Silvester’s ready method’’ is most favored by physicians, 
and consists in pulling the tongue well forward, to favor the passage of air 
to the lungs, and then drawing the arms away from the sides of the body, 
and upward, so that they meet over the head, and then bringing them down 
until the elbows almost meet over the ‘‘pit of the stomach.’’ These move- 
ments must be made, and persisted in, at the rate of sixteen to the minute. 


Another method is to place the body flat on the face, press gently on the 


back, turn body on its side ora little beyond, and then, turning back upon 
face, apply gentle pressure again, repeating at the rate of sixteen times a 
minute. As soon as vitality begins to return’, a few drops of brandy, in a 


little water, may be administered, and, in a few minutes, some beef-tea or 


light nourishment. Persons at all weakened by debility, especially by any 
thing that affects the nervous system, or those recovering from sickness, or 


in the least indisposed, should never venture into water beyond their depth, 
as such conditions predispose to “‘cramp,” against which the best swimmers. 


are helpless. 


SunstrokE.—This is favored by intemperance, and by debility brought on 
by work in a heated atmosphere. Those who sleep in badly ventilated 
apartments are most subject to it. Most cases are preceded by pain in the 


head, wandering thought and loss of mental control, disturbed vision, irvi- 


tability, sense of pain, and weight at pit of stomach, and labored breathing. 
The skin is hot and dry, or covered with profuse perspiration; the face 
bluish; the breath rapid and short; and the action of the heart “ fluttering.”’ 
In many instances the patient does not move an eyelid, from the beginning 


ae of the main attack until death ensues. 


Carry the person attacked. at once toa cool, airy spot, in the shadow of a 
wall, or to a large room with a bare floor, remove clothing gently, place 
patient on the back, raise head two inches by a folded garment, dash entire: 
body with water profusely, supplying basin with cold water from two buck- 
ets, one of which is filled with water and finely pulverized ice while the other 
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is supplying the water used by the attendant. Dash on water with force, par- 
ticularly on head and chest. Two persons may also rub the entire bbdy, par: 
ticularly the head, with a téwel in which is wrapped pulverized ice. As soon 
as a decline in heat is noticed remove patient to a dry place, and wipe dry. If 
heat comes on again when consciousness is restored, renew cold applications. 
As soon as the heat declines, artificial respiration must be resorted to, until 
the natural takes its place. There being real asphyxia, as in drowning, no 
medicine is of use, and alcoholic stimulants should be carefully avoided. To 
prevent sunstroke, use no malt or alcoholic liquors, avoid overwork and ex- 
haustion, take plenty of sleep in a well-ventilated room, bathe every night, 
avoid drinking large quantities of water, especially at meals, wear: loose- 
fitting garments, protect the head with a'covering that will shelter from the 
sun and yet permit free circulation of air over the scalp; a straw hat of loose 
texture, with a lining that may be wet when going out, and a broad brim to 
protect neck and shoulders, is best. é 

HermorRHAGES.—Bleeding from the nose may be stopped by lying flat on 
the back, with the head raised, and the hands held above it. The nose must 
be covered with a cloth filled with pounded ice, or wrung out of ice-water. 
The head should never be held over a basin, as the position encourages bleed 
ing. The blood may be received in a wet sponge. 

When any one coughs or spits up blood, the first thought is that it must be 
from the lungs. A slight knowledge of the characteristics of the blood from 


different parts that may come through the mouth will sometimes save much 


needless anxiety. . 

Blood from the lungs is always bright red in color, because it has just been 
purified by contact with the air. It is frothy, mixed with mucus, in small 

uantity, and is usually coughed up. 

Blood from the stomach is dark red, almost black, is mixed with particles 
of food, comes in large quantities, and is vomited. ; 

Blood from the mouth and gums is of ared color and usually mixed with 
saliva. Unless it has first been swallowed, it is not vomited or coughed up. 


In hemorrhage from the lungs the head and shoulders must be raised. 


Some physicians recommend a table-spoonful of table salt to be given in 4 
tumbler of water. It is always safe to give cracked ice. 

Bleeding from the stomach may be checked by the application of a mustard 
laster over the stomach; cracked ice should be given and the doctor sent 
or. 

In bleeding from wounds or recent amputation there are three things that 

may be done: 

First, press the finger or the hand over the bleeding point. . 

Second, press on the main artery supplying the wound, or, if this can not 

be found, apply a bandage as tightly as possible above the wound. An 
excellent tourniquet may be improvised by knotting a handkerchief loosely 
around the limb, thrusting a short stick through it and twisting it tight. 

The blood from an artery is bright red and comes in spurts with each beat 

of the heart, while that from the veins is a dark purplish color and flows ix 


a steady stream. When the bleeding is from an artery, the pressure should | 


be applied between the wound and the heart; when from a vein, the limb. 
must be compressed beyond the wound. 

Third, raise the part above the rest of the body, that the blood may drain 
out of it, and support it on pillows. It should be bathed in ice-water and 
have ice wrapped in cotton cloths laid on it. 

If faintness ensues, the sufferer should not be immediately roused, as thig 
is nature’s remedy, and acts by lessening the force and activity of the circula- 
tion. If any part ot the body has been cut off, it should be cleaned of for- 
eign matter, and at once replaced, wrapped in cotton to retain warmth, and 
a gentle pressure kent, on it to retainitin place. Circulation is often restored. 
‘and the union ee REN 
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ANTIDOTES TO POISONS, 








to cause their rejection by vomiting, to do which | 

lace mustard mixed with salt on the tongue, or give large quantities of 
Abe Power water, or tickle the throat with a feather. These failing, instantly. __ 
resort to active emetics, like tartar emetic, sulphate of copper, or sulphate __ 
of zinc. After vomiting has taken place with these, continue it if possible 
_ by copious draughts of warm water till the poison is entirely removed. Of 
- course, if vomiting can not be induced, the stomach pump must be em- 
ployed, especially if arsenic or narcotics have been taken. A brief table, 










The first thing to do is 




























POISONS. - 
C7) OuOrDS. 
 ALKALIES. 

~) ALCOHOL, 

_. ARSENIC. 
ANTIMONY. 

- Baryta or LIME. 
_ BIsMUTH. 
(COPPER. 
 oGASEs. | 

> JOBINE. | 
_ ‘CREOSOTE. 

Leap. cyte 
‘OPIUM AND OTHER 
% NARCOTICS. 

_ PHOSPHORUS. 

EE GEN: * 

_ Map-poe Birr. 
Biter oF InseEcr. 


‘Brre oF SERPENT. 


‘their anti lotes. 


formulated as follows, may be useful for emergencies: - 


% 


ANTIDOTES. 
Alkalies—Soap and milk, chalk, soda, lime-water. 

Vegetable Acids—Vinegar, oil in abundance. 

Common salt, moderately. ; 

Send for thé doctor and his stomach pump. 

Oak-bark, strong green tea. __ ¥ Bei a: 
Epsom salts, oils, and magnesia. 
Whites of eggs, sweet milk. 
Whites of eggs, or strong coffee. 
Cold douche, followed by friction. 


Starch, wheat flour in water. eee pee 
White of eggs, sweet-milk. 


Lemonade, strong, epsom salts. if Pane 
Emetics—Cold douche, exercise, and heat. 
Magnesia, in copious draughts. 


Whites of eggs, sweet milk. 


Apply fire in some form to the wound, thoroughly 
and immediately. | c : Ae 

Ammonia, applied freely. 

Same as for mad dog, followed by whisky to intcxi- — 
cation. : 


__ The foregoing are the more common and more important poisons and 
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MEDICAL. 


When people fall aye they seem to lose what little common sense they 


‘possessed when well. Men and women who are reasonably wise and rea-. 
sonable in other-matters, cherish the most absurd superstitions, and follow | 


the advice of the most transparent quacks when it comes to disease and | 
medicine. A little reflection will convince any reasonable person that no 
single medicine will cure all diseases, indeed no medicine will cure the 


same disease in different persons, and in different stages, Any candid | 
physician will admit that the ‘use of medicines by the most skillful and ex- 
perienced practitioner, is, to a great extent, an experiment. What is  One4* 
and even the best physician needs to know | 


9 


man’s meat is another’s poison, 
the constitution of the patient, and to study the symptoms of disease before 
he can prescribe safely, to say nothing of curing the disease. And yet 
there are intelligent men and women who*buy patent nostrums, and pour 
them down their throats, knowing nothing of the disease, or of the prob. 
able effect of the alleged remedy. For instance, a child has a cough and a 
“cough remedy’’ is purchased and dealt out. Now, there are many kinds 
of coughs. The cough may be ‘‘dry,” or it may be ‘loose;’’ the symptoms 
may differ in various ways, and yet the ‘‘cough remedy ”’ given for a “‘ dry’* 
‘cough may be intended for a “‘loose’’ one, and so all the symptoms may 
be aggravated, perhaps, with a fatal result. The physician’s advice and ex. 
perience is chiefly valuable to tell us what the disease is and the best pos- 


Reet : Q : ae 
sible treatment for it. It is dangerous in the extreme to administer any 


powerful.remedy, or any medicine the nature and effect of which are not known, 
without the advice. of some one who knows the disease and its probable effect, 
The household medicine chest should contain only simple remedies, the 


effect of which, at worst, can not be very injurious; and in all dangerous 


‘or violent diseases a physician should be promptly called. 


’ 


For Coups, drink hot pennyroyal tea. 
‘GLYCERINE is excellent to rub on chafes, burns, or chapped hands or sun 
sealds. 


For Burns.—Lime-water, olive-oil, and glycerine, equal parts; applied — 


on lint. 
Liniment.—Three ounces each of tincture of opium, camphorated oil, and 
soap liniment. 


For Jaunpice.—The yolk of an egg, raw or. slightly cooked, is ~coolhen 


food in jaundice. 
“relief, even in severe cases. 

Lin imentT.—The common May-weed blossoms put in alcohol are much 
‘superior to arnica for the same use. 

To CHECK: VomiTIne— Give a.tea-spoon of whole black mustard seed. A 
_ table-spoon may be given in severe cases 


v 


fi) 


For Qurysy, gargle with water as hot ascan be borne. This gives great — 
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For Stck Heapacre.—Whenever the synntorns are felt coming on, drink. 
3cupful of thoroughwort or boneset-tea. 

For Stirr Jornts.—Oil made by trying up common angle worms, is" ex- 
cellent to apply to sinews drawn up by sprains or disease. 

Puevrisy.—Oiled ‘silk placed over the chest of those suffering from 
pneumonia or pleurisy, will give great relief and hasten recovery. 

For RHEUMATISM.—To one pint alcohol; add one. table-spoon pulverized. 
potash, and a lump of gum-camphor the size of a walnut. Use as a liniment. 

Curonic DiARRH@A is cured by drinking orange-peel tea; sweeten with 
loaf-sugar, and use as a common: drink for twenty- four to thirty-six hours. 

To Stop BLEEDING. —Apply wet tea-leaves, or scrapings of sole-leather to. 
a fresh cut and it will stop the bleeding, or apply a paste of flour and 
vinegar. 

To Stop BLEEDING AT THE Nose.—Bathe the feet in very hot water, drink- 


ing at the same time a pint of cayenne pepper tea, or hold both arms above: 


the head. 
For Dressine Cuts, WounpDs or Sores.—Surgeon’s solution of carbolic 


Ae) and pure glycerine mixed in equal parts, and applied on soft lint or 


linen cloth. 

Drrt IN THE Eyr.—To remove specks of dirt from the eye, immerse the 
eye in cool water, then wink and roll the eyeball until the desired result is 
accomplished. 

Hoarseness.—It is said hoarseness may be relieved by using the white of 
an egg, thoroughly beaten, mixed with lemon-juice and fae Take a tea- 
spoonful occasionally. 

REMEDY FoR PiLEs.—Mix a tea-spoon of sulphur with. a tea-cup of milk, 


and take twice a day, morning and night, until improvement takes place ; , 


then take occasionally. . 
- WounpD FRom Rusty Nart.—Smoke this or any inflamed wound over the 


fine of burning woolen cloth, wool or sugay, for fifteen minutes, and the 


pain will be taken out. 


For Sprains.—The white of an egg, and salt mixed to a thick paste is one 
‘ of the best remedies for sprains, or bruises, or lameness, for man or beast. | 


Rub well the part affected. 

To Prevent SeaA-Sickness.—Make a pad of wool or horse hair, and bind 
over the stomach. Brandy and water, very weak, is the best ‘remedy to 
allay the heat and irritation. 

A Vauuasis LrniMEnT.—One ounce wormwood to one pint alcohol. Or, 
bruise the green stalks of wormwood, moisten with vinegar, and apply to 
the sprain. Good for man or beast. 

To Retreve Astuma.—Wet blotting-paper in strong solution of salt- 
petre, dry it, and burn a piece three inches square on a plate in sleeping: 


_ room, and it will afford quick relief. 


MANNA AND MiLK.—Take a quart of fresh’ skim milk, and boil in it one 
ounce of manna; drinking this quantity cool, in small draughts, at intervals. 
during the day, is good for consumptives. 

To Prevent SKIN FRoM DIscoLORING AFTER A BRUISE. —Apply immedi- 
ately, or as soon as possible, a little dry starch or arrow-root, moistened with 
cold water, or rub over with common table butter. 

Sick Hsapacue.—Blixir of guarana, prepared by Brewer & Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. Take one tea-spoon every ‘half hour until four have been taken, 


on the first intimation that the headache is coming on. 


Hot Water ror a Coucu.—For a tight, hoarse cough, where phlegm is 


not raised, or with difficulty, take hot water often, as hot as can be sipped. 


This will be found to give immediate and permanent relief. 
SPRAINS oR LAMENESS.—Two ounces camphorated spirits, two ounces sweet 
oil, two ounces ammonia, two ounces chloroform; ‘shake well before using, 


‘ and rub it in by a fire. It is very excellent for a family liniment. 


CHEROKEE LINIMENT.—One ounce gum-camphor, dissolved in alcohol, one 
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ounce each of spirits turpentine, sweet oil, hemlock oil, origanum oil, and 
‘cedar oil, two ounces spirits hartshorn. Use externally. Shake well before 
using. 

For BurNs or Pig et con PELY peach-tree leaves, the smooth side next 
‘the skin, and bind them on. For burns, when there is danger of mortifi- 
i ake or even if it has already set in, bind on strips of cloth dipped in 
‘Clean tar. 


SALVE FoR Cuts AND’ Burns.—To one-half pound of sweet lard add one- ! 
fourth pound of beeswax and the same of resin; beat all together till wel: | 


mixed; pour ina little tin box. Apply a little to the wound on a soft 
-cotton cloth. . 

For Ivy Potsonrne.—A simple and effectual remedy for ivy poisoning, is 
said to be sweet spirits of nitre. Bathe the affected parts two or three times 
‘during the day, and the next morning scarcely any trace of the poison 
will remain. : 

For THE Lunes.—A quart (or less if too strong) of tar, stirred six min- 
utes in a gallon of water, and one-fourth, or a tumbler, taken four times 2 
day, an hour or two after meals, is said to clear the lungs, and give greater 
-ease in public speaking. 


SLEEPLESSNEss.—Wet a cloth in cold water, and lay it on the back of the _ 


neck. Fold a towel smoothly over it, and very often it will soothe the weary 
‘brain, and quiet the nerves better than an opiate. It is particularly useful 
in case of a dull headache. 

Bee Stines.—Any absorbent will give relief from bee stings, but perhaps 
nothing is more effectual than lean raw meat. The sting of a bee or wasp 
‘may be almost instantly relieved by it. It is said to cure the bite of a 
rattlesnake, and relieve erysipelas. 

For a CoLtp.—Cayenne pepper-tea for a cold. Puta quarter of a tea- 
-spoon of cayenne pepper in a tea-cup; pour over hot water and sweeten 
with sugar. Or, steep horseradish in a gill of vinegar, add a gill of honey, 
-and take a tea-spoon every twenty minutes. 

To CurE A CoueH.—Roast a lemon very carefully without burning it; 
when it is thoroughly hot, cut and squeeze into a cup upon three ounces of 
sugar, finely powdered. Take a spoonful whenever the cough is trouble- 
‘some. It is as good as it is agreeable to the taste. 


BLACKENED Eyr.—Should the eye or any other part be blackened by a fall | fe aa 


or blow, apply a cloth wrung out of very warm water, and renew it until the 


pain ceases. The moisture and heat liquefy the blood, and send it back to its 


‘proper channel. Never use cold water to a bruise. 

For Erysrretas.—A simple poultice made from cranberries pounded 
fine, and applied in a raw state, is said to be a certain cure; or slip off the 
outer bark of elder, break up the wood with the inner bark, and steep in 
‘buttermilk; drink and apply to the parts-affected. _ a 

‘For Sore THroat.—Take five cents worth of chlorate of potash, dissolve, 
and take a tea-spoon every hour, and also gargle with it. Or, to a tea-cu 
vinegar add sait and cayenne pepper, making it as strong as can be taken 
“some add a little pulverized alum),#and gargle often with it. 

Burns.—Common baking soda—the bicarbonate—has been found to cure 
burns or scalds, affording immediate relief when it’is promptly applied... For 
-a dry burn, the soda should be made into paste with water. For a scald or 


wet burned surface, the powdered soda (or borax will do as well) should be.” 


-dusted on. ; 
To RELIEVE TootHAacHE.—Apply powdered alum, or fill mouth with warm 


water, and immediately after with cold; or saturate a piece of cotton with = _ 
-a strong solution of ammonia, and apply to the tooth. For toothache and = 
‘inflamed face caused by it, apply a poultice of pounded slippery-elm bark 


rand cold water. ‘ 
A Goop OvuRE For Coxps-is to boil two ounces of flaxseed in one quart of 


~water; strain and add two ounces of rock candy, one-half pint of honey, 
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juice of three lemons; mix, and let all boil well; let cool,and bottle. Dose 
—One cupful before bed, one-half cupful before meals.. The hotter you 
drink it the better. a 

Tape Worms are said to be removed by refraining from supper and break- 





fast, and at eight o’clock taking one-third part of two hundred minced: . 


pumpkin seeds, the shells of which have been removed by hot water; at 


nine take another third, at ten the remainder, and follow it at eleven with: | 


strong dose of castor-oil. 

For Coup In THE Hrap.—As soon as you feel that you have a cold in the 
head, put a tea-spoonful of sugar in a goblet, and on it put six drops of cam- 
phor, stir it, and fill the glass half full of water; stir, till the sugar is dis- 
solved, then take a dessert-spoonful every twenty minutes. This is a sure: 
cure if taken as directed. 

To Prevent Taking Coxtp.—If outin cold weather with insufficient 
clothing or wrappings, fold a newspaper and spread across.the chest. Per- 
sons having weak lungs can in this way make for themselves a very cheap. 
and perfect lung protector. Large papers spread between quilts at night, 
add much to the warmth. : 

Satve.—The following is an excellent salve for burns, cuts, or sores of long: 
standing: Take equal parts of melted beeswax, mutton suet, pulverized resin, 
burnt alum, honey, Venice of turpentine, sweet-oil. Cook over a slow fire: 
all together. Stir till it commences to thicken; then strain through a cloth. 
and pour in earthen boxes. 

CaTARRH Coxp.—Ten drops carbolic acid, and seven and a half each of 
iodine and chloroform; heat a few drops over a spirit lamp in a test tube, 
holding the mouth of the tube to the nostrils as soon as volatization is ef- 
fected. Repeat every two minutes, until the patient sneezes a number of 
times, when the troublesome symptoms will disappear. 

NervuRALGIA.—One-half drachm sal-ammonia in one ounce of camphor- 
water. Take a tea-spoon several times, five minutes apart, until relieved. 
Another simple remedy is horseradish. Grate, and mix it in vinegar, the 


same as for table purposes, and apply to the temple when the face or head 


is affected, or the wrist, when the pain isin the arm or shoulder. 

W Hoopine CoucH.—Mix one lemon sliced, half pint flax-seed, two ounces. 
honey, and one quart water, and simmer, not boil, four hours; strain when; 
cool, and if there is less than a pint of the mixture, add water. Dose: 
one table-spoon four times a day, and one also, after each severe fit of cough- 
ing. Warranted to cure in four days if given when the child first ‘“whoops.”’ 

Worms.—A mother gives the following: ‘‘Once a week invariably—and 
generally when we had cold meat minced—I gave the children a dinner which 
is hailed with delight, and looked forward to; this is a dish of boiled onions, 


‘The little things knew that they were taking the best of medicine for expel- 


ling what most children suffer from—worms. Mine were kept free by this. 


~ remedy alone.’’ 


For Sore THROAT use aS a remedy one ounss vf camphorated oil and 
five cents worth of chlorate of potash. _Whenever any soreness appears in 
the throat, put the potash in half a tufbler of water, and with it gargle the. 
throat thoroughly, then rub the neck thoroughly with the camphorated oil 
at night before going to bed, and also pin around the throat a small strip of 
woolen, flannel. 

Eyr Wasu.—Sulphate of zinc two grains, sulphate of morphine one-half 
grain, distilled water one ounce; mix, and bottle. Drvp in the eye (a drop. 


_ or two at once,) then wink the eye several times, so that the wash may reach 


all the parts; and keep quiet and do not use the eyes for about an hour. 
This wash is for blood-shot eyes, and when used it will produce quite a 
smarting sensation. . | 
ConKLIN’s SALVE.—One pound of resin, two ounces mutton tallow, one of 
beeswax, one-half gill alcoholic spirits, add a little of the gum o* balsam; 
boil ail together slowly, until it has done rising or foaming, or until it begins: 


“ 
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to appear clear. Pour the mixture into a pail of cold water, and when it 
gathers, take it out, roll on boards and cut it off. Care must be taken not to 
burn it. Moisten the hands in brandy while working. 

Mustarp PuasteR.—Mix with boiling water, vinegar, or white of an egg 
(the latter is best when a blister is not wanted) to consistency the same as if 
for the table. Some add a little flour when not wanted so strong. Spread 
on half a thin muslin cloth, cover with the other half, or put on cloth, and 
put over ita thin piece of gauze; apply, and when removed, wash the skin 
with a soft sponge, and apply a little sweet cream or oil. 

Sprains.—If a sprain is nothing more than a sprain—that is, if no bones 
are broken or put out—wrap the part in several folds of flannel which has 
been wrung out of hot water, and cover it with a dry bandage, and rest it 
for some days, or even weeks. Entire rest at first, and moderate rest after- 
ward, are absolutely necessary after asprain. If it isin the ankle, the foot 
should be raised as high’as may be comfortable; if in the wrist, it should be | 
carried in a sling. : 

FrReNcH REMEDY FOR ConsumpTION.—One-half pound finely cut up fresh 
beefsteak ;) one drachm pulverized charcoal; four ounces pulverized sugar}. 
four ounces rye whisky; one pint boiling water. Mix all together, let: it 
stand in a cool place over night, and give from one to two tea-spoons liquid 
and meat before each meal. The dose should be small at first, until the 
stomach becomes used to it, and then gradually increased. This remedy hag 
the merit of simplicity. 

Coueu Mixture.—Dissolve one-fourth pound gum-arabic in half-pint boil: 
ing water, add a half tea-cup sugar and honey, and two table-spoons lemon 
juice, steep for five or ten minutes; bottle and cork, add water, and take, 
or boil one ounce each of licorice-stick and anise-seed, and half ounce senna 
in one quart of water, ten minutes; strain, add two tea-cups molasses or 
honey, boil down to a pint and then bottle; or, to one pint whisky add ° 
one-half pound rock candy and two ounces glycerine. | 

DRUNKENNESS.—There.is a prescription in use in England for the cure of 
drunkenness, by which thousands are said to have been assisted in recovering 
themselves. It is as follows: Sulphate of iron, five grains; peppermint 
water, eleven drachms; spirit of nutmeg, one drachm; twice a day. This 
preparation acts as a stimulant and tonic, and partially supplies the place of | 
the accustomed liquor, and prevents that absolute physical and moral pros- 
tration that follows a sudden cessation from the use of stimulating drinks. 

CATARRH.—Wet and cold at the surface of the body is a cause of catarrh, 
but the most fruitful source is wet and cold feet, and yet there is nothing 
more easy to avoid. Warm socks, horse-hair soles, and goloshes will always 
keep the feet dry and warm. It does not seem to be understood that although 
a boot or shoe may not leak, yet if the sole is damp, it by evaporation con- 
ducts away the heat from the foot, and ought never to be worn when not 
-exercising. The neck should be covered lightly, but too much covering pre- 
disposes to catarrhal troubles by causing congestion of the membrane affected 
in this disease. Bed-rooms ought to be well aired, and warmed if possible, 
by an open fire, in damp, chilly weather. 

Busters FOR DIPHTHERIA.—The method of treating that form of pul. 
monary consumption which consists in ulceration in the substance of the 
lungs; by means of blisters on the chest, and thus giving an artificial outlet 
to the humors which otherwise discharge from the lungs, has been success: 
fully applied to various other diseases in which vital organs were attacked, 
Even various forms of internal inflammation may in this way be drawn ta 
the exterior, and the latest application of this method has been made with — 
diphtheria. The new method is to blister the chest-of the patient suffering 
from diphtheria, and the ulceration which, otherwise takes place in the 
throat, will appear on the chest, while the throat becomes free. 

Hearne Save ror Wovunps.—Pint olive-oil, half ounce common resin, 
half ounce beeswax: melt well together, and bring oil to boiling heat; add 
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gradually of pulverized red lead—three-eighths of a pound (for summer 


use a trifle more lead); ina short time after it is taken up by the oil, and 
the mixture becomes brown or a shining black, remove from the fire, and 


_ when nearly cold add two scruples pulverized camphor. It should remain 


on the fire until it attains a proper consistency for spreading, which may be 
known by dipping a splint or knife in the mixture from,time to time, and 
allowing it to cool. When used spread thinly on a piece of tissue-paper or 
old, fine linen. Excellent for frost sores or any kind that are hard to heal. 
How to DistincuisH RAsHEs.—Measles appear as a number of dull red 
spots, in many places running into each other, and is usually first. seen 
about the face and on the forehead, near the roots of the hair, and is often 
preceded by running of the eyes and nose, and all the signs of severe cold. 
Scarlet fever appears first about the neck and chest, but snot unfrequently at 
the bend of the elbow or under the knee, and is usually preceded by sore 
throat. It can be distinguished from roseola—a mild disease, which is some- 
times mistaken for it—by the bright red color of the skin, which appears 
not unlike a boiled lobster. In chicken-pox the symptom is attended by 
fever, the spots are small, separate pimples, and come generally over the 
whole body. 
Cubes BERRIES FoR CATARRH.—A new remedy for catarrh is crushed cubeb 
berries smoked in a pipe, emitting the smoke through the nose; after a few 
trials this will be easy to do. If the nose is stopped up so that it is almost 


_ impossible to breathe, one pipeful will make the head as clear as a bell. 


For sore throat, asthma, and bronchitis, swallowing the smoke effects imme- 
diate relief. It is the best remedy in the world for offensive breath, and will 
make the most foul breath pure and sweet. Sufferers from that horrid dis- 
ease, ulcerated catarrh, will find this remedy unequaled, and a month’s use 
will cure the most obstinate case. A single trial will convince any one. 
Eating the uncrushed berries is also good for sore throat and all bronchial 
complaints. After smoking, do not expose yourself to cold air for at least 
fifteen minutes. 

SuRE CuRE FOR Croup.—Boil pigs’ feet in water, without salt, and let it 
stand over night; in the morning skim off the fat (which will be formed in 
acake on top), put ina tin pan, boil until all water is evaporated ; bottle, 
and keep for use. Give a tea-spoon every fifteen minutes on the appearance 
of the first symptoms, and apply freely to chest and throat, rubbing well. : 
A celebrated physician says that a child can not have the croup if pigs’ feet 
‘oil is administered at the first symptoms. Or, warm a tea-spoon with a little 
lard in it or goose grease; thicken with sugar, and give it to the child; it 
may produce vomiting, which is always desirable, thus breaking up the. 
membrane that is forming. Apply lard or goose grease to throat and chest, 
with raw cotton or flannel. Care should be taken, removing only a small 
piece at a time of these extra wraps to prevent taking cold. 


For RaEeumatism.—(Internal remedy.)—Three drams iodide of potash, dis- 


solved in one-half pint of hot water. Take a table-spoonful three times a 
’ day, and drink lemonade at intervals between. | 


(External remedy.) Liniment—Two ounces tincture arnica, one ounce 
‘camphor, one ounce belladonna, one ounce cannabis indica, one-half ounce 
-aconite (if neuralgia), one-half ounce oil hemlock, one-half ounce worm- 
wood, one-half ounce sassafras (if there are humors), one-fourth ounce or- 
iganum, one-fourth ounce tar (if there are sores), one-fourth ounce cajeput, 
one-eighth ounce peppermint, one-fourth ounce chloroform, six ounces aqua 
‘ammonia. Weta flannel with this liniment, and rub the parts affected; or 
place the flannel over the rheumatic part, and cover it with thick paper, and 
place near it a warm brick. Inmediate relief will be obtained, 7 

CurE For Freton.—When a felon first makes its appearance, take the inside 
‘skin of an egg-shell, and wrap it around the part affected. When the press- 
‘ure becomes too painful, wet it with water, and keep it on twelve hours, 

Roast or bake thoroughly a large onion; mix the soft inner pulp with twa 
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heaping table-spoons of table salt, and apply the mixture to the affected 
part as a poultice, keeping the parts well covered. Make fresh applications 
at sia twice a day, morning and evening, and a cure will follow in at least 
a week. ' 

Or, one tea-spoon of scorched salt, one tea-spoon of corn meal, one tea- 
spoon of scraped hard soap, one tea-spoon of beet leaves pounded up, twelve 
drops of turpentine, and the yolk of one egg. Mix all ingredients together 
in the form of a poultice, in which bind closely the swollen finger. 

Or, procure five or six lemons, cut off the end of one, thrust the sore finger 
into the lemon, and let it stay till the lemon is warm; proceed in the same 
way till all the six are used. Or, puta piece of Spanish-fly plaster over the 
spot affected, and that will draw the trouble to the surface; or, on the first 
appearance, apply a poultice of the common Fleur de Lis root well mashed. 
It will cure in a short time. 

For ConsTipation.—The same remedies will not affect all persons. One 
or two figs eaten fasting is sufficient for some, and they are especially good 
in the case of children, as there is no trouble in getting them to take them. 
A spoon of wheaten bran in a glass of water is a simple remedy and quite 
effective. One or two tumblers of hot water will move almost every one, 
but is difficult to take. In chronic cases a faithful manipulation and moy- 
ing of bowels and limbs with gentle rotary movement with the open palm, 
and giving all natural motions to the parts, with proper diet, will almost 
invariably secure the desired result. It has been known to cure a case of 
life-long habit, where inherited, too, and although it involves patience and 
perseverance, it is certainly better than to suffer the ills that result from so 
many patent medicines and quack nostrums. ‘‘ An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure,” and regularity of habit in this matter is the great 
thing to be impressed on people generally. 

Or, three tea-cups each of coarse, clean wheat-bran and sifted flour, one 
heaping measure each of Horsford’s bread preparation (soda and acid), seven 
teaspoons good butter and one of salt. Mix with cold sweet milk; roll | 
third of an inch thick, cut with a biscuit cutter and bake thoroughly in a 
moderate oven ; or, pour hot water on one table-spoon flax seed, pour off and 
at once add three or four table-spoons of cold water, and drink. This is per- 
fectly harmless and may be taken once, twice, or thrice a day if necessary; 
or, a teaspoon blaclkx mustard-seed taken every morning; or a glass of cold 
water taken at night and first thing in the morning. 

ScARLET FEveER, oR SCARLATINA.—When to the feeling of general illness 
which accompanies all fevers is added a very rapid pulse, 120-130, and a tem- 
perature of 100°-104°-105°, and there is a dry, hot feeling in the throat, with 

‘ tonsils red and swollen, and distress on trying to swallow, it is safe to suspect 
an infectious disease, and probably scarlet fever. The sick person should be 
isolated at once in a room as much apart from the other members as possible, 
the higher up in the house the better, and a good physician sent for. 

The rash generally appears about the second day, beginning on the neck 
and chest, and extending over the whole body, the deepest color being on the 
neck, the outer side of the limbs, the joints, hands and feet. The cheeks are 
a bright, deep red. The case having been declared to be scarlet fever, all pre- 
cautions given for infections diseases, as regards isolation and disinfection, 
must be observed. 

The room should be kept at an even temperature of 65°; light a fire, if 
possible, and leave the window down an inch at the top. Throw the window 
open and change the air entirely twice a day, covering the patient head and 
all at the time and until the room is again warm. Do not be afraid of fresh, 
dry outside air, but be sure that the patient is covered head and all, so that 
no cold air is breathed, while you are airing and warming the room. 

Give the patient once or twice daily, a warm sponge or plunge bath, as 
directed by the physician, being careful that he is covered with a blanket 
during the bathing, thrown over the bed or tub; dry quickly with warm, 
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soft towels, and as the patient lies in bed, rub the entire surface of the body 
with vaseline, cocoa-oil, or whatever oil the physician orders. The hbed- 
clothing should be warm, but never heavy; keep the feet and legs warm. 

Gruels, milk, simple broth, etc., are generally enough. When there is. 
exhaustion from fever, the doctor will give orders as to stimulating nourish, 
ment. Cold water or weak lemonade may be given freely, unless the doctor 
orders differently. 

Keep the patient strictly in bed; make use of the bed-pan and urinal to 
prevent getting up. Guard in every way a check of perspiration. If the 
patient is propped up in bed, see that a short jacket or small shawl is put 
over the night-dress, but use nothing that can not be washed. 

Notice the breathing at night or in sleep, whether it is even and deep, or 
short and labored, as if there were trouble with the air-passages. Be par: 
ticularly watchful of the condition of the excretions, especially of the urine; 
should it become scanty or smoky-colored, report it at once to the physician. 
Observe whether there is a free though seemingly harmless discharge from 
the nose; this may indicate diphtheritic trouble. See whether there is any 
swelling of limbs. In short, there is nothing which must not be observed 
with care, and reported accurately to the doctor. 

The skin becomes dry, and generally begins to scale off about the fith day 
after the rash appears. No patient should be allowed to leave his bed until 
this process is completed. The warm baths should be kept up, the least chilli- 
ness guarded against, and the temperature of the room allowed now to be 70°. 
After the peeling is over the patient should still remain in his room for two 
weeks, and should be separate from other members of the family not less 
than a month from the commencement of the disease. Severe cases of scarlet 
fever may follow from exposure to light ones. See that the patient is well 
wrapped, with hands and feet protected, on first going into the open air. 

The troubles which may arise out of an attack are frequently the result 
of carelessness on the part of the nurse, neglect of orders, exposure to cold, 
etc. There can not be too much care taken’ of the lightest case. A bad 
attack will compel attention, but ‘‘ slight cases,’’ so-called, are often neglected 
with fatal results, or life-long deafness or other disability. Dropsy, malignant 
sore throat, disease of the kidneys, weakness of the lungs, pleurisy, and 
many other maladies, lie in wait for the scarlet fever patient.—Hand-Book 
of Nursing. 

THE TREATMENT OF DIPHTHERIA.—The symptoms of diphtheria are much 
like a common sore throat accompanied by a severe cold. The sore throat is 
accompanied with more fever than an ordinary cold, and there is an in- 
describable sickish feeling, which is easily recognized by those who have 
once experienced it. Later, white patches appear in the throat, on the ton- 
sils, the back of the throat, and on the arches of the palate. The throat is. 
generally but: little swollen on the outside, but in all cases when there is 
a suspicion of diphtheria, tt is not safe to delay sending for a physician, as the 
disease does its work quickly, and must be dealt with in time or it is fatal. There 
are really three varieties of the disease. The first is characterized by fever, 
severe pains in back and limbs, and very great prostration. There may be 
no soreness of the throat, but small white specks will be noticed on the ton- 
sils. In the second, large patches of false membrane appear on the tonsils 
and back of the throat; but the glands of the neck do not become swollen. 
In the third, which is the true malignant diphtheria, there is swelling of the 
glands of the neck and under jaw, profuse and offensive discharges from the 
mouth and thsoat, and more or less discharge from the nostrils. In the first 
two varieties, the disease generally yields to simple treatment, but the disease 
is too subtle and dangerous to be trifled with, and a physician should be sum- 
moned. One of the best remedies for domestic use in the early stages of the 
disease, is, probably, chlorate of patash, put into a tumbler of water until 
‘ no more will dissolve, and used as a gargle. If swallowed it is harmless. It 


is cheap—five to ten cents worth being sufficient for almost any case, and it 
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may be kept in the house for emergencies. It is also an excellent remedy, 
used as above described, for ordinary sore throat. In the case of children too 
young to use the gargle, make a swab on the end of a firm round stick, by 
binding on a small piece of linen or cotton cloth; use only once and burn it, 
i. e., the rag. Take the handle of a teaspoon and press the tongue down so 
as to see plainly the condition of the throat; swab quickly and draw out. 
Do not worry the child by poking the stick down its throat a half dozen 
times, make a sure thing the first time, for if you touch the affected parts, 
well; better do it again in two hours. Dip swab in a preparation (which 
may also be used as a gargle) of alcohol, diluted with water, but as strong as 
the patient can bear. The alcohol acts quickly upon the poison of the disease, 
and is a remedy easily obtained and kept at hand. When attacked with 
diphtheria, the patient should be kept in bed with sufficient clothing over 
the body for comfort, and no more. The room should be kept well supplied — 
with pure air, and nourishment should he given in the shape of well-pre- 
pared beef-tea every two hours. Cut fresh beef into pieces, put into a bottle - 
without water, and boil ina pot of water. To an adult give a great spoonful 
of the beef-tea thus made, every two hours, and less in proportion to age. 
If this does not agree with the patient, or there is any difficuly in the 
patient’s swallowing it, substitute the white of an egg; beat till smooth, mix 
with half a tumbler of water, and give a table-spoon ata time. This is very 
nourishing, and is often taken more readily than beef-tea. Jt is particularly 
important to nourish the patient with proper supplies of food in the early stages 
of the disease, aS there is danger that the supply of vitalized blood will not 
be sufficient to meet the demand made by the disease. > 

The homeopathic treatraent is to begin at once with aconite and belladonna, 
alternately every hour. If after four hours there is no improvement, and 
the characteristic prostration, and the patches on the tonsils are increasing, 
stop: the aconite, and supply its place with the proto-iodide of mercurius. 
Let these two remedies be continued until there is a marked change for 
better or worse. If for the former, let the intervals be increased to one and 
a half or two hours; for the latter, and there is approaching unconscious- 
ness, with frequent arousing to cough up or hawk up the detached fragments 
of the deposits, that brings up tough, ropy, yellowish mucus, give kali bi-_ 
chromicum alone every hour. When the patient becomes really better, stop 
and give no more medicine while the improvement goes on satisfactorily. 

One reason why it is important to summon a physician as soon as the 
symptoms of the disease appear, is that many cases which appear slight, at 
first, are really most serious and fatal, while a common sere throat excites the 
greatest alarm, the judgment of the physician being necessary to decide the 
amount of danger in the case. ‘ 

In some cases dry sulphur, applied to the tonsils and throat, gives relief, — 
and in violent cases the fumes of sulphur, burned in the close room, have 
been used with good effect. An outward application to the throat, of lard 
as hot as it can be borne, is an aid to the other remedies mentioned. 

T avoid all causes of diphtheria, keep the house free from dirt and filth of 
every kind from cellar to garret. See that no sewers give off gases, no draing 
are left filthy, and no out-house uncleaned, and bear in mind that it is not 
enough to destroy bad smells by disinfectants—the cause of the smells must 
be removed. 

A lady who had the courage and coolness to treat herself, through a severe 
case of diphtheria, when no physician was at hand, describes her case thus: 
“T first noticed spores (the characteristic white patches which appear on the 
throat) on my right tonsil at 9 a.m. By noon they had spread over the entire 
arch of the palate, and the back of the throat. Several of these were loosened 
before night, but during the night they had spread up the nose and down the 
bronchial tube. My palate and tonsils were so swollen that I could scarcely 
speak, and with difficulty swallow. The gland on the right side of neck was 
much swollen, and ached, causing a dull pain in the ear. The breath had 
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that offensive odor peculiar to the disease, and I had an intense, burning 
fever. I began my remedies as soon as I discovered the spores. I took a clay pipe, 
filled the bowl one-cighth full of dry sulphur, powdered very fine, and shook 
it down into the stem. I then placed the end of the stem in my throat, and 
hcld it there in front of the spores, while an attendant blew into the bowl, 
and repeated this until the whole diseased surface of the throat was covered with dry 
sulphur, taking care to hold my breath while the sulphur was being blown 
in. In half an hour this was repeated. I then made a strong gargle of chlo- 
rate of potash, and half an hour after using the last sulphur, gargled my 
vhroat thoroughly. I then alternated the sulphur with the gargle of chlorate 
of pctash every hour. At night I mixed a tea-spoon of: sulphur with water, 
and swallowed it slowly, and continued taking it in this way three times a 
day. Blowing sulphur into the throat, and gargling with chlorate of potash 
was kept up regularly for four days, until every spore had disappeared, ex. 
actly as at first, except making the intervals longer as the disease abated. 
Whenever I felt them getting down the bronchial tube, I drew breath gently 
when the sulphur was being blown into my throat. It almost choked me to 
death, but I persevered. For my nose I snuffed up sulphur, just as old 
ladies take snuff, until satisfied that every part was reached. When the 
spores came off I watched for new ones, and did not relax my attention for 
one moment for five days. When better, I made a gargle of honey, sage and 
water, to heal and remove the swelling in the throat. I afterward treated 
my husband successfully for the same disease, in the same way.” 

Diphtheria is a disease which springs from the growth of a real fungus on } 
some of the mucous surfaces of the system, more generally of the throat. It 
may spread by contact of the mucous surfaces of a diseased with those of a 
healthy person, as in kissing, and is, to a limited degree, epidemic. Ara 

From the local parts affected it spreads to the whole body, affecting the af 
muscular and nervous systems, vitiating the lymph and nutrient fluids, and 
pracucing paralysis. 

~ As soon as the bacterium or fungus appears on the white patches on the 
throat, it should no more be neglected than a bleeding gash or a broken ar 
and there is almost as little need of a fatal termination of one incident as 0 
the other. 

MorHer Kron’s Feton Satve.—Take two pounds of fat from the outside 
of ham or smoked meat, six onions, resin and beeswax, each the size of an 
egg (use the common dark resin and wax, and for summer use increase the a 
proportion of both). Fry ham fat until partly done, add onions sliced, fry 4 
to a light brown, skim out onions, press through a colander, and add this to i 
lard in skillet; add resin and wax, heat and stir until thoroughly dissolved, 
and pour into a pan to cool. Like all salves, it must be kept closely covered 
or it will lose its strength, but if well covered will keep a year. A mother 
writes, “I never feel safe without a supply of it in the house, and haye 
found that my children seldom need any other medicine. I use it in croup, 
whooping cough, diphtheria, colds, scarlet fever, lung fever, asthma, felons, 
boils, bealings-of all kinds, burns, and sore and inflamed breasts. For the 
first seven, it is spread on a fine piece of Canton flannel and placed over the 
entire chest, and in severe cases over the back also, joining them on the 
shoulders and under the arms. It should be put on thick and covered with 
_ flannel or cotton batting. Keep on until it gives relief, or if it becomes 

uncomfortable or rough, remove, and apply a fresh poultice if necessary. 
It is cooling in its nature and very quieting. For burns and bealings it 
should be used in the form of a poultice, also for sore throat. My physicians 
have always encouraged its use for the above complaints. For breasts, cut a 
pice of cloth round with a hole in the center for the infant, then cover the 

reast entirely over with the cloth on which the salve has been spread. 
% 
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To Kirti Eartu-worms.—Ten drops of carbolic acid in a pint of water, 
poured over earth in flower-pots will kill all earth-worms. 

SurE SHor For Rosg Stues.—Make a tea of tobacco-stems and a soap-suds 
of whale-oil or carbolic soap, mix, and apply. to the bush with a sprinkler, 
turning the bush so as. to wet the under as well as the upper part of the 
leaves; apply before the sun is up three or four times. 

Ivies.—A successful cultivator of ivies feeds them with iron and cod-liver 
oil; the iron in form of rusty nails, mixed into the earth. Another pro- 
duced a luxurious growth by watering once a week with tobacco-water ; 
making a tea of refuse tobacco-leaves and stems, or of coarse tobacco. The 
water from the washing of fresh beef is also of great benefit to ivies. Moisten 
the leaves with a sponge wet in tea, or put tea-leaves around the plant. . 

To Keep Puants WituHout A Fire at Nigut.—Have made of wood or zinc 
a tray about four inches deep, with a handle on either end, water-tight—— 
paint it outside and in, put in each corner a post as high as the tallest of 
your plants, and it is ready for use. Arrange your flower-pots in it, and fill 
between them with sawdust; this absorbs the moisture falling from the — 
plants when you water them, and retains the warmth acquired during the 
day, keeping the temperature of the roots even. When you retire at night 


spread over the posts a blanket or shawland there is no danger of freezing. | 


The tray may be placed on a stand or table and easily moved about. 
WinDow GARDENING.—All the varieties of English ivy, the hoyacarnosa, 


_ the passion flower, the jasmine, the pilogyne suavis, and begonias @re espe-— 


cially saivable for window culture. Wery pretty effects may be produced at 
the cost of a few cents, by planting verbenas, morning-glories, cobea scan- 
dens, and the maurandias in baskets or flower-pots, which may be concealed 
behind statuary or bronzes. <The best fertilizer for them or any other house 
plants is that afforded by the tea-pot; the cold tea-grounds usually thrown 
away, if poured as a libation to these household fairies, will produce a 
miracle of beauty and perfume. 

To Prepare AutuMN Leaves anp Frerns.—Immediately after gathering, 
take a moderately warm iron, smear it well with white wax, rub over each 
surface of the leaf once, apply more wax for each leaf; this process causes 
leaves to roll about as when hanging on the tree. If pressed more they be- 
come brittle and remain perfectly flat. Maple and oak are among the most 
desirable, and may be gathered any time after the severe frosts; but the 
sumac and ivy must be secured as soon after the first slight frost, as they_be- 
come tinted, or the leaflets will fall from the stem. Ferns may be selected 
any time during the season. <A large book must be used in gathering them, 
as they will be spoiled for pressing if carried in the hand. A weight should 
be placed on them until they are perfectly dry; then, excepting the most 
delicate ones, it will be well to press them like the leaves, as they are liable 
to curl when placed in a warm atmosphere; these will form beautiful com- 
binations with the sumac and ivy. 

Keepine Cut-FLowers Feesu.—Cut-flowers soon drop and fade. Here are 
some of the ways in which they are preserved: Add to the water a few 
drops of camphor or ammonia, a little salt, a lump of charcoal; immersing 
the stems in hot water when a bouquet is first made, and then as thev com- 
mence to wilt repeating it. frst cutting off the ends. Havea skillet sr panon 
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the stove with boiling water, in depth from half an inch to an inch, hold the 
stems in the boiling water for a few seconds, make into bouquets and place 

tn water; or if you wish to send to a distance, pack in a box, and send by 

nail, or any way you wish. When placed in the water a little salt or a 

rusty nail dropped in helps to keep them fresh. In making bouquets, be 

tareful not to crowd too many flowers into one vase. They will last longer, 

to say nothing about their improved appearance, if they stand loosely. 

Never use cold water. Let it be Jukewarm, and soft if possible. Sprinkling 
flowers in vases at night will help to keep them fresh, and, better still, lay 

them out on the grass where they will receive the dew, being careful to take 

them in early in the morning in summer, before the hot rays of the sun 

have wilted them. 

Flat bouquets, made in plates or glass platters, can be built up with a 
foundation of sand. Flowers will last much longer if their stems are thrust 
into wet sand than they will in water. The sand can be covered with moss, 
the flowers can be arranged in any fanciful shape that suits, and they will 
not be likely to become disarranged, for the sand holds them in place firmly. 
Instead of moss, leaves can be used to cover the surface and make a ground- 
work for the design, or bits of geranium branches, which often put out roots 
in the damp sand, and most of them grow right along as if nothing had hap- 
pened to them. Very pretty designs may be made of tin about an inch in 
depth in diamond crosses, and letters, and then filled with sand and flowers. 
In making button-hole bouquets, or arranging flowers such as roses, camel- 
lias, etc., for the hair, cut the stems off at right angles and immediately 
apply hot wax to the end of the stock, then wrap in tin-foil, or to keep 
' them, after applying the wax: place each one in a paper cone or cap so that 
the leaves do not touch the paper. The cap should be sealed up with glue 
to prevent air, dust or moisture from entering. When the glue is dry it | 
should be placed in a coo] place. When wanted, cut off the waxed end and 
place in water, where it will bloom im a few hours. zi 

House Prants.—Plants that require a high or low temperatrare, or a very 
moist atmosphere, and plants that bloom only in summer are undesirable. 
Procure fresh sandy loam, with an equal mixture of well rotted turf, leaf 
mold and cow-yard manure, with a small quantity of soot. In repotting use 
one size larger than they were grown in; hard burned or glazed pots prevent 
the circulation of air. Secure drainage by broken crockery and pebbles laid 
in the bottom of the pot. An abundance of light is important, and when ~ 
this can not be given, it is useless to attempt the culture of flowering plants. 
If possible they should have the morning sun, as one hour of sunshine then 
is worth two in the afternoon. Fresh air is also essential, but cold, chilling 
draughts should be avoided. Water from one to three times a week with 
soft luke-warm water, draining off all not absorbed by the earth. Do not 
permit water to stand in the saucers, as the only plant thriving under such 
treatment are calla lilies, and even for these it is not necessary unless while 
blooming. Dust is a great obstacle to the growth of plants; a good shower- 
ing will generally remove it, but all the smooth-leaved plants, such as 
camellias, ivies, etc., should be occasionally sponged to keep the foliage clean 
and healthy. Plants succeed best in an even temperature ranging from six- 
ty to seventy degrees during the day, with from ten to twelve degrees lower 
at night. If troubled with insects put them under a box or barrel and 
smoke from thirty to sixty minutes with tobacco leaves. For the red spider, 
the best remedy is to lay the plants on the side and sprinkle well or shower. 
Repeat if necessary. The soil should be frequently stirred to prevent caking. 
If manures are used give in a liquid form. Some of the most suitable plants 
for parlor culture are pelargoniums, geraniums, fuchsias, palms, begonias, 
monthly roses, camellias, azaleas, oranges, lenions, Chinese and English 
primroses, abutilons, narcisus, heliotrope, stevias, bouvardias, petunias, and 
the gorgeous flowering plant poinsettia pulcherrima. Camellias and azaleas 
require a cooler temperature than most plants, and the poinsettia a higher 
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temperature. Do not sprinkle the foliage of the camellias while the flower. 
buds are swelling, as it will cause them to droop, nor sprinkle them in the 
sunshine. They should have a temperature of about forty degrees and 
more shade. By following these rules, healthy flowering plants will be the 
result.—J. S. Robinson. ; 

THE CARE oF House Piants.—When plants are frosted sprinkle with 
fresh cold water, and place under a box or something that will exclude the 
light and prevent too great a change in temperature. Keep them thus for 
two days. After sprinkling, be careful to put them where they will not 
chill again. Horse-manure, two years old, is best for carnations. For bego- 
nias good drainage is indispensable. The whole family thrive in a compost 
of one-half loam and one-half leaf-mold with a slight portion of sand. From 
September to February give pelargoniums only enough water to keep them 
from wilting; then water freely, aud when they begin to bud, apply a little 
liquid-manure, or add ammonia to the water twice a week. Double gerani- 
ums should be kept in small pots, as they will not bloom well until the roots 
become compact. They require a higher temperature than the single varie- 
ties. During warm weather, the foliage of fuchsias should be well sprinkled 
every evening to prevent its becoming seared too early. To obtain plants of 
| the greatest beauty in form and color, plenty of light and space is essential. Do 
not allow the foliage of one plant to overshadow another.—Mrs. Prof. F. Wood. 

Hints asour Puants.—Few things are necessary for the successful culti- 
vation of house plants. <A patient, untiring spirit is most important. The 


. other requisites are plenty of sunlight, fresh air, and water when they need 


it. Itis better to give a good supply of water when called for by drooping 
leaves, than to give a little at a time often. Never leave pots to set in water 
in saucers except for the calla lily. To repot, turn plants upside down on 
the left hand, rap pots sharply with stick; this will loosen it from the ball 
of earth; lift it off, and place the plant ina pot two sizes larger, or in the 
ground.. Do not leave the soil too rich with manure but well mixed, and 
composed of sod-soil, wild or leaf-mold, and well-rotted stable manure. Cut 
plants back pretty closely when you change them, and they will thrive bets 
ter afterwards. Water well at first, then only moisten slightly until they 
begin to grow. A good rule for watering plants is once a week in winter if 
the weather is mild, or when it has moderated, have a gallon watering-can 
filled with blood-warm water, stir in a tea-spoonful of aqua ammonia, and | 
as you set the plants in a convenient place (I set mine on the kitchen floor), 

pour in pot a plentiful supply of this warm water, and after this, sprinkle 

well with warm water without ammonia. In summer two or three times a 

week is the rule. Ivies need large pots, and should be repotted every year 

in the summer time. 

A good way to start slips is to partly break off the slip, but do not entirely 
sever it from the parent stock, leaving it hanging for ten or twelve days; 
then remove, and plant in a box of half sand or brick-dust and half leafs 
mold, and it will be well rooted in a week. Do not water too freely, or 
the slip will rot. This is better for both slip and plant, as the slip will get 
nourishment from plant while healing over, and its removal will not weak- 
en the plant so much. Hyacinths are very attractive flowers for window- 
gardening, and at the same time require very little care or trouble. Get 
the bulbs in the fall before frost from any good florist (Vick is my favorite), 
and keep in a cool place until December, then plant each one in a four- 
inch pot with soil one-fourth sand, one-fourth well-rotted manure, one-fourth 
garden or sod-soil, and one-fourth broken bits of moss and leaf-mold; 
water thoroughly at first, and set in dark closet until the first of J anu- 
ary, then bring to light and give plenty of water. A very good way is to 
set half a dozen or more pots in a large dripping-pan, pour hot (not boiling) 
water in pan, and let set for one hour. After they are done blooming, let 
them dry out gradually. They will not bloom the second season as well 
as the first. E.G 
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A MAN may eat his fill and yet be hungry. Itis not the quantity but the 
proper quality in food that satisfies. It is not only true that what is one 
man’s food is another’s poison; but it is also true that what is food at one 
season of the year, at one period of life, or in one climate, may be poison 
to the same individual at another season or age, or in another climate. The 
inhabitant of the tropic subsists and thrives on fruits on which the Ice- 
lander would starve; while the blubber and oil that makes up the diet of 
the inhabitant of the frozen zones would be fatal to those who live under 
the burning sun of the equator. Even the same person requires a fruit 


_ diet in the tropics, and one of fats in the north region. The child requireg 


food made up of different elements from that which best suits the adult; 


and the diet of a laborer in the open air must differ from that of the brain-- 


worker, who takes little exercise, and whose work makes heavy draughts 
on the nervous system. 

No one has mastered the art of cooking who does not know something 
of the chemical elements of foods, and the purpose they serve when taken 


into the system. It is particularly important that those who are compelled 


to practice rigid economy should know just what foods will best supply 
the real needs of the family, and how the most real nourishment may be 
had for their money. 

An adult takes into the system daily, through lungs and mouth, eight and 
a quarter pounds of dry food, water, and air necessary for respiration. The 
same amount is given off as waste through the pores, lungs, kidneys, and 
intestines. Life and activity consume this amount as fuel just as a lamp con- 
sumes oil. Every movement, every breath, every heart-beat, every thought 
burns up a certain amount of fuel-material, and if the supply is not forth- 
coming, the machinery stops and death ensues. The better the oil the more 
perfect the light; and the more perfectly the food is adapted to its wants, 
the more vigorous the body, and the more perfect the working of its intri- 


cate machinery of: muscle, nerve, and brain. 


Food is first masticated and then digested. In mastication itis not only 
moistened with saliva, but acted upon chemically in preparation for the 
more vigorous and thorough work of the stomach. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that water or any of the various drinks taken at table are a substitute 
for saliva. They not only do not prepare food for the stomach, but force 
it into the stomach unprepared, and, besides, retard digestion by delaying 
the process until the water can be absorbed into the blood. For these rea- 
sons drinks should precede or follow a meal. Crusts of bread and hard and 
firm food is wholesome, principally because it must be thoroughly masti- 
cated before it can be swallowed. 

When the food reaches the stomach it rouses into action, the gastric juice 
pours from hundreds of little points, the food is diluted and the more solvy- 
ent parts dissolved, ‘to be taken up by the thousands of littie mouths which 
honeycomb the surface, and carried into the circulation to re}..\ir the waste 
of tissues. The oily porting of food, 2nd such as do not yield \«. +e action 
of the gastric juice, pass on and are subjected to the influence 3) ‘le bile 
and pancreatic fluid, until all tuat is of value is absorbed, while the waste 
is rejected and passes off. 
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This much of the digestive process needs to be known to make clear the: 
why of certain processes in cookery. As the juices of the stomach only act. 
on the surface of the food which passes into it, it is easy to see‘ why light. 
bread is more wholesome than heavy. The gastric and other juices can act. 
only on the outside surface of a heavy lump of dough; but when made 
into light and porous bread, the outer surface is not only vastly increased,. 
but the juices pour through thousands of avenues, and penetrate and act. 
on every part. If the frugal housewife knew this, would she set the heavy, 
soggy loaf of bread before her children ‘‘to save it?’ Many a mother ig-. 
norantly gives her child a stone when it asks for bread. 

Fats of all kinds do not digest in the stomach. The gastric juice mingles. 
with but does not dissolve them. It is only after they have passed on and 
become subjected to the action of the bile and pancreatic fluid that they 
are taken up and made available as carbon for lung combustion. Fats, wn- 
combined with other substances, act as emetics or cathartics and not as food. 
It is only when combined with other food that they are capable of being 
taken up by the absorbing vessels, and made to act as fuel to the system. 
A half pound of crude lard, unmixed with any other substance, would be» 
rejected, but when thoroughly and skillfully mixed into a flakey crust will. 
not derange the stomach, and will be assimilated and utilized. Remember 
that the use of more fat than can be perfectly blended, or any carelessness or imper- 
fection in the process, is sure to produce indigestion and work mischief. 

Foods differ in the time required for digestion. Some fruits refresh in- 
stantly, the juices being at once absorbed into the circulation. Some meats: 
and vegetables yield almost immediately to the action of the gastric juice, 
and pass into the circulation. Others require a long time for digestion. 


The more subtle and delicate flavors and parts of food yield first; then the- 


gluten of the flour, the curd of the milk, the fiber of the flesh, reinforce- 
the blood and supply muscular waste, while, later, the oily and sugary por- 
tions are worked over to repair waste or furnish fuel to keep up the heat. 
of the body. ‘ 

Food has chiefly two offices to perform: the repair of muscular waste, 
and the supply of the body with fuel to keep its heat up to 98°. Each of* 
these is indispensable to health and strength. The chief part of what we- 
eat is used by the lungs for fuel; the rest, excepting small portions of min- 
eral substances, such as lime, potash, sulphur, etc., goes to the production. 
of muscular and brain force. The great secret in the preparation of food. 
that will prolong life and maintain a high state of health, is to adapt it tox 
the peculiar conditions of those to be fed,—age, occupation, climate, and sea- 
son to be considered. Variety of food is nearly always at hand; knowledge: 
only is necessary to choose that best adapted to present needs. 

The heat of the body is produced by the action of the lungs, which uses. 


up the heat-producing food, as action of muscle or brain consumes the mus- - 


cle-making material. The former is non-nitrogenous; the latter nitrogen- 
ous. Foods may be divided into three groups: the nitrogenous, in which 
nitrogen is the chief element, and which feed muscle only; the non-nitro- 


genous, chiefly carbon, which produce heat only; and those in which both © 


are united. . “ 

It has been proved by chemical analysis that the body requires four to: 
five ounces for heat to one for muscle, and this gives us the key to the 
proper proportion of the elements in food, varying slightly, of course, with, 

seasons, climates, occupation, and conditions. 

' The substance richest in nitrogen, the muscle-making element, is albu- 
men, found in its most perfect form in the white of an egg. The lean or- 
red parts of beef, mutton, venison, and chicken contain nearly as great a. 
percentage—about fifteen per cent. The curd of milk, also, contains a large: 
“percentage, as well as grain, pease, and beans. If muscles only were to be- 
fed, these would be nearly verfect foods, but for one ounce that goes to: 
muscle, five ounces must zo to heat, and this calls for carbon- 
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The carbon needed to keep up the bodily heat comes chiefly from starch, 
‘which is abundant in the vegetable kingdom. Grate a potato and wash in 
sa succession of waters, allowing the sediment to deposit each time, and a 
floury substance will appear, perfectly white, and dry and crispy to the 
‘touch. This is starch, and consists of round grains, too small to be seen 
‘by the eye. One-half of the bulk of dry starch is carbon ; . the remainder 
is oxygen and hydrogen in exactly the proportion as in water : and in that 
wonderful laboratory, the stomach, the carbon is eliminated from the starch, 


-and the oxygen and hydrogen combine to form water. 


The starch made from wheat is seldom used as food. Sago, Tapioca, and 


‘arrowroot, so much used for puddings, are almost pure starch, with slight 
coloring matter taken from the material. Corn starch is less agreeable in 
“flavor, ‘and makes a less firm jelly when cooked. These dessert dishes are 


easily digested, and contribute carbon, but do not feed muscle, except as 


‘they are combined with milk, eggs, ete., in cooking, which contain a little 


‘nitrogen and a good deal of carbon. This food, then, is not adapted to a 
‘working man or to growing children, who need to have their muscles fed. 
For persons of sedentary habits, especially for the aged, whose feebler res- 
pen needs a large supply of carbon to keep up heat, they are valuable 

ecause easily digested. For others they are of value only to supplement 
muscle-making food as a dessert. 

The following table (Prof. Yeomans) gives the proportion of starch in com- 
‘mon grains: 


Per Cent STARCH. PER Cent STARCH. 
Rice Flour, ; 5 : 84 to 85|Barley Flour, . : 2 67 to 70 
Indian Meal, ; ‘ . 77 to 80/Rye Flour, . : ; «20: to-6L 
Oat Meal, . ‘ ‘ : 70 to 80|/Buckwheat, ; : : 52 
Wheat Flour, : . 89 to 77|Pease and Beans, ; . 42 to 48 


Potatoes (75 per cent water) 13 to 15. 

The large: variation in wheat flour is due to processes of grinding. Va- 
yieties of wheat only vary about five per cent, but the old process of mak- 
ing fine white flour, used only the middle or starchy parts of the kernel, 
rejecting the eluten (nitrogenous and muscle-feeding). The whitest and 
eas priced flour was, therefore, least nourishing, containing the largest 

er cent of starch. Modern invention has, however, reversed this, and the 

dest ‘new process” flour contains the largest proportion of gluten. The 
old argument in favor of Graham, that it contained a larger proportion of 
nitrogen, and better supplied the body with muscle-making material, no 
longer holds good. Analysis shows that the best ‘‘new process’’ flour ‘and 
Graham are almost identical in these elements. The only advantage left for 
Graham is the action of the coarser particles of bran (the outer shell and 
indigestible) on the coatings of the stomach, which is often salutary, but 


sometimes injurious to the delicate membranes. When fiour and bread 


made from it contains one part nitrogen to four of carbon, it is nearly Dee 
fect food, and will sustain life. 

The substance which is of next importance in supplying carbon to the 
body is oil (which is chiefly carbon). The oils used for food are butter, 
jard, and fat of beef. Other oils, used sometimes in cooking, are nearly iden- 
tical with these. They contain about eighty per cent of carbon, butter hay- 
ing the least. In grains, oil varies, being nine per cent in corn meal, six 
in oatmeal, three and a half in rye, and one to two in wheat. Oils and 
‘starch serve the same purpose in the digestive process; both are useful to 
supply carbon; neither nourish muscle. “Starch is easy of digestion, requir- 
ing one hour, ‘while butter is converted into chyme in three and one- -half, 
mutton-fat in four arid a half, and beef-fat in five and a half hours. This 
‘furnishes the best of reasons why fats should be sparingly used, especially 
‘in warm and moderate weather, when a sufficient supply of carbon i is easily 
secured from vegetable foods. Besides, it is a well established fact that ex- 
‘eessive use of fats in cooking cause an excessive secretion of bile, and this, 
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an turn, causes a sensation like hunger and an increase of saliva. This is 
mistaken for real hunger. More food is taken, and indigestion and, later, 
dyspepsia result. An eminent authority says: ‘‘I believe it will be found 
the offending ingredient in nine-tenths of the dishes that disturb weak stom- 
achs.”’ Dyspeptics need to reject not only foods in which fats ave mixed, 
_ but those in which they are a natural element, such as the yolk of eggs, 
liver, milk, rich cheese, etc. Yolks contain twenty-eight per cent of oil, 
and milk over three per cent. One condition only calls for the use of fats 
in daily diet: Long-continued exposure to excessive cold. One pound of 
fat furnishes as much carbon as two and four-tenths pounds of starch, or 
_ seven and seven-tenths pounds lean meat. When the moisture of the breath 
is converted to ice and freezes on the beard, the air has no watery vapor 
and is nearly pure, containing a large per cent of oxygen. To meet this in 
the lungs requires abundant carbon, and oils furnish this most readily. 
The best bread for cold weather is that containing most oil. Corn bread 
ranks first, oatmeal next, rye third, and wheat last. Of course compara- 
tively few are exposed to the rigors of winter in civilized life, and brief 
exposure to cold is off-set by an increase of clothing, and ordinary diet fur- 
nishes a plentiful supply of carbon. For woodmen, soldiers, sailors, pilots, 
‘travelers, railroad men, and others exposed to long cold storms, especially 
when they can not exercise freely, should eat liberally of fat beef, yolks of 


eges, and butter. Butter is the least objectionable of fats. Fat from salt 


pork and smoked bacon is less injurious than that from fresh pork. Beef fat 
is also much more wholesome than lard. Above all, let the cook remember 
that oils are physic, and next to poison, if not blended with substances which 
contain large quantities of starch, such as rice, meaiy potatoes, and bread 
made of fine wheat flour. An ounce of lard and a pound of flour thoroughly 
blended in a loaf of bread is digestible, but the same amount added to corn 
meal (already rich in oil) would be fit food only for a Greenlander. The 
proper proportion of oil in food in ordinary circumstances is illustrated 
in milk, which contains three and one-half parts oil in one hundred. 

The next important element which supplies carbon is sugar, which is cons 
tained in greater or less quantity in all vegetable substances, and largely 
(five to six and one-half pe” cent) in milk. Sugar contains forty per cent 
earbon, the rest water. It seems to be first converted into fat, and then 
used in respiration. In moderate quantities it has no injurious effects. A 
part of sugar as ordinarily eaten passes into lactic acid, and aids digestion, 
but if too much is produced digestion is retarded. 

There are two kinds of sugars in commerce,—cane and grape. The former 
is made from cane, maple sap, beets, corn-staiks, etc.; the other from plants 
which have an acid juice. Cane sugar contains twelve parts carbon to eleven 
of water; grape sugar twelve of carbon to fourteen of water. Sugars are 
changed by fermentation into carbonic acid and alcohol, but grape sugar is 
most liable to such fermentation,—cane sugar first becoming grape sugar by 
chemical combination with water. Pure cane sugar remains perfectly dry 
and unchanged in the air, while grape sugar attracts moisture, and becomes 
mealy and damp. Cane sugar dissolves more’ readily in water than grape, 
and hence tastes sweeter. Two pounds of cane sugar sweeten as much as 
five of grape. These facts give a hint to housekeepers of great value. Grape 
sugar, which is worth only two-fifths as much as cane, is used largely to 
adulterate the latter. The fine, floury ‘‘powdered”’ sugar is largely grape 
sugar, and is not only of much less value, but deteriorates more rapidly than 
pure cane sugar. Brown sugar, after standing for some time, absorbs water 
from the air, and becomes grape sugar. It is, therefore, the best economy 
to buy the best white granulated sugar. 

There is another element of food which does not feed muscle, vegetable 
jelly, called pectine. This and pectine acid particularly abounds in fruits 
and berries. By the processes of ripening, the vegetable arids whieh are en- 
elosed in little cells, burst out, are diffused through thy wass of fruit and 
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manufacture pectine or jelly. Heat produces the same effect as ripening, 
and cooking is, in fact, only a rapid process of ripening. This jelly, when 
combined with sugar, goes to make up a variety of delicate articles, such as 
jellies and marmalades. They are nourishing, principally, on account of the 
sugar they contain, but are easily digested, cooling, and delicious. It should 
be mentioned that nearly all fruits are rich in sugar,—a ripe peach contain- 
ing as much as an equal quantity of cane juice. 

There are some other substances which appear in less quantity in foods 
which seem none the less essential to health and life. One of these is phos- 
phorus, which is an element of brain and nerves, and is wasted by mental 
activity and nervous excitement. The brain-worker demands a diet rich in 

hosphorus, and in such a form as to be easily assimilated. The food that 

est sustains a laborer in the open air is not the best for those who live 
among the excitements and exhausting demands on the brain, that are the 
rule in city life. For the latter, eggs, most kinds of fish, oysters, lobsters, 
crabs, game, cheese, and, among vegetables the potato; and these foods are 
just what are craved by city people. 

Another element is sulphur, which is required in the growth of bone and 
cartilage, the hair and nails. Of this there is so much in the yolk of an egg 
that silver is blackened by contact with it. Curd of milk and cheese are also 
rich in sulphur. 

Iron is always present in healthy blood, and its absence—paleness—is an 
indication of illness. Most articles of food contain iron; in the juice of flesh, 
in eggs, and in milk it is abundant. Lime and salt are also ingredients in all 
food, the former making bone, and the latter playing an important part in 
the creation of the digestive juices. Lime is found in all grains, particularly 
in wheat and in milk, in form of subphosphates. Bread and milk are for this 
reason an excellent diet for growing children, as they supply not only heat. 
and muscle, but lime that goes to supply the growth of bone. Salt also ex-’ : 
ists in many articles of food. if 

Men and races grow in proportion to their skill in combining heat and s 
muscle-producing foods. The hardy Scotch use oatmeal largely, which is i 
rich in nitrogen. The Irish, who endure a large amount of hard labor on 
cheap fare, eat potatoes, oatmeal, cabbage, and milk, while the lime and 4 

hosphates are said to be derived from the ‘‘hard”’ water impregnated with ‘s 
fie, The English add bacon (heat-producing) to beans, rich in nitrogen, : 
and to rice, which abounds in starch (carbon), add milk and eggs, which feed 
muscle. The Italian eats macaroni, which is principally starch, with cheese, 
rich in nitrogen. The use of chemistry in cooking is to teach how to supple- 
ment one kind of food by another which contains the essential elements 1 
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which the first lacks. For instance, venison contains fifteen per cent nitro- 
pe to fifty-two carbon, or as one to three and a half, while the ratio should. 
e one to four or five. To make it perfect and satisfying food, we have ~ 
only to supplement it with something rich in carbon, as wheat bread, oat- . 
meal, potatoes, or rice. A farmer’s dinner of salt pork and boiled cabbage a 
is nearly perfect for an out-of-door laborer in cold weather. The cabbage is 
rich in nitrogen and the pork in carbon. It isa proper dinner dish, because 
it requires four and a half hours to digest, while a supper may be made on 
venison, which is digested in an hour. Beef has fifteen per cent of nitrogen, 
but is not so easily digested as venison, and is fit only for a. breakfast or din- 
her dish. Wheat bread does not contain nitrogen enough for a working- 4 
man’s diet, and butter eaten with it does not supply the lack. Some kind of ae 
lean meat is needed to make perfect food. The more active the life out of a 
Hoors the nearer can health be sustained on a diet of lean meat only. Beans 
contain, next to meats, the most nitrogen, and are excellent food for laborers.” 
The cabbage ranks next, and afterward come oats, wheat, and barley. The ae 
potato contains seventy-five per cent. water. An analysis of the dry mat- . 
er shows one-tenth of it to be nitrogen, so that its nutritive value is nearly ioe 
equal to wheat, while its great productiveness recommends ‘+ particularly a 
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fo densely populated countries. A dozen large potatoes are equal toa pound 
of flour. The onion is very rich in nitrogen,—one onion being equal to three 
potatoes of equal size in nutritive value. 

Milk contains all the important elements of food; yet adults need solid 
food. Add to milk eggs, rich in nitrogen, rice and sugar, rich in carbon, and 
you have a nutritious dish, easily digested. 

Butter-milk is a wholesome drink, particularly in summer, as the nutritive 
power of the milk is but little reduced by the removal of the butter, while 
- the sourness, due to the formation of lactic acid, aids digestion. 

Eggs contain a great deal of carbon, and are, for that reason, good food for 
cold weather. They are too concentrated for exclusive diet, and should be 
eaten with coarse food, or that which is composed largely of starch. 

In making cakes, the oil of the yolks of eggs used makes the perfect blends 
‘ing of lard or butter impossible, and hence unwholesome. For this reason 
sponge cake, which contains no butter, is less objectionable. 

Breads differ but little in these elements. Corn meal contains more oil 
an less nitrogen than others, and oatmeal is vichest in nitrogen. The 
easy blending of the elements, and the tough glucen of wheat, make it the 
most available grain for bread. Wheat bread alone will support life longer 
than any other food except animal flesh. The proportion of nitrogen to car- 
bon is one to five, which is nearly correct for a sedentary person. For active, 
out-door life more nitrogen is needed, and is best supplied by lean meats. 

The nutritive qualities of animals differ but little. Wild meats digest 
more easily than tame, though the time required varies with the age and 
condition of the animal. flesh is a stimulating diet because it is force-giy- 
ing and muscle-feeding. The animal has gathered from various sources and - 
concentrated in its flesh the constituents which best meet the wants of our 
bodies in the most available form. 

Applying the knowledge of the wants of the body, and of the elements 
of food to a bill of fare, and a wholesome breakfast demands strength-giving 
and muscle-making food. Nothing is more quickly available than beefsteak, 
and it is most digestible broiled. It is a diet for real workers. Eggs are 
nutritive, but less stimulating. These provide for the muscles. For heat, 
starchy food is demanded, but bulk is not desirable for breakfast after a long . 
fast. Bread and cakes of wheat flour are best for the purpose, and fruits, 
raw or cooked, furnish the mild vegetable acid, which aids digestion. If cof- 
fee is taken at all, breakfast is the time, so that the stimulating effect may 
pass away before the hour of rest comes. An infusion of genuine coffee, not 
a decoction, is not injurious in the morning to most persons, and is beneficial 

to those exposed to changes of temperature. 

Nothing appeases the appetite sooner than the juice of flesh. The barley 
gives a color and flavor. Following soup is roast beef, which feeds the 
muscles, and after it come the puddings, which abound in carbon, to give 
the fuel necessary to keep up the animal heat. Last comes fruit to aid 
digestion, with its agreeable acids. In summer less carbon should appear 
on the bills of fare, and blanc manges, creams, fruit puddings and pies, 
berries, and ripe fruits should make up the desserts. 

In making a feast, the wise hostess would consider well what has been 
the employment of the guests. A party of fox-hunters, or wood-choppers, 
or surveyors, would require an abundance of meats, but a collection of art- 
‘ists and scholars would relish better a variety of delicacies and novelties. A 
sleighing party will devour carbon, but those who have sweltered under a 
July sun long for cooling fruits and the leanest of meats. The time when 
a feast is given should decide whether food, easy or difficult of digestion, 
should appear on a bill of fare, though such consideration for the health 
of guests is hardly to be expected of the average hostess, 
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For Ivy Porsoxn.—Apply sweet-oil. 
Rust rn Iron.—Kerosene-oil will remove it. ‘ol 
To Scour Tins.—Use whiting moistened with kerosene. | 
Me .tep Snow—produces one-eighth of its bulk in water, 
To Remove FrinGer-RInG.—Hold hand in very cold water. \ 
SquEAkiInG Boots.—Drive a peg into the middle of the sole. 
WHEN To Paint.—Oil-paint lasts longer when put on in autumn. 
Morocco LEATHER—may be restored with a varnish of white of an : 
To Drive Naris.—Nails dipped in soap will drive easily in hard hes 
stag Roors.—A cement made of sand and white-lead paint will stop. 
aks. 

ae Keep oFF F.iies.—Paint walls or rub over picture frames with lau. 

rel-oil. 
- Door-LATCHES AND -Locks—will work easily and quietly if oiled occa: 
sionally. 

SEALING Wax—is made of two parts of beeswax and one of resin, melted- 
together. 

To CLEAN ERMINE.—Rub with corn-meal, renewing the meal as it be-. 
comes soiled. : 

Parint.—New woodwork requires one pound of paint to the square yard,,. 
for three coats. 

To CLEAN StEEL.—Unslaked lime cleans small articles of polished steel. 
—like buckles, etc. Ny 

To Harpen Woop.—Cut the wood in the shape desired, and boil eight 
minutes in olive-oil. 

Yo Ciean Russta Iron, mix blacking with kerosene, and it will look. 
nearly as well as new. 

Coat Fire.—If your coal fire is low, throw on a tablespoon of salt and it- 
will help it very much. 

Ink Spots on Booxs.—A solution of oxalic acid will remove them with- 
out injuring the print. 

LEAKS ABOUT CHIMNEYS—may be stopped by a cement made of coal-tar~ 
and sand, neatly applied. _ 

PostaGE Stamps—will stick, and not turn up at the corners, if the face. 
is wet after applying them. . 

In Beating Eaas.—Do not have one particle of the yolks.with the whites,. for 
if so they will not froth nicely. an 

Berry Stains.—The fumes of a brimstone match will remove berry stains . 
from a book, paper or engraving. 

Mice.—Pumpkin seeds are very attractive to mice, and traps baited with 
them will soon destroy this little pest. 
Dry Parnt is removed by dipping a swab with a nandle in a strong solu- - 

tion of oxalic acid. It softens it at once. 

Yo Keep Watks CiEan.—Sprinkle with weak brine through a water-~ 
sprinkler, or scatter salt along the walks. 








To Ciean Buack Kips.—Add a few drops of ink to a tea-spoon of salad-- is 
ail; rub on with‘a feather, and dry in the sun. 4 
_ Burneies.—Dip well-seasoned shingles in lime, wash and dry before lay-- a 


mg, and they will last longer and never take on moss. 
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To CLEAN WELLs or Foun Air.—Throw down a peck of unslaked lime. 
The heat produced carries out the foul air with a rush. 

WHEN A CHIMNEY TAKES FirE—throw salt on the fire, and shut off the 
draught as much as possible, and it will burn out slowly. 

DIsH-WATER AND Soap-sups—poured about the roots of young fruit-trees, 
currant and raspberry bushes, etc., facilitate their growth. | 

CHEAP Paint FoR [Ron Frncine.—Tar mixed with yellow-ochre makes. 
an excellent green paint for coarse woodwork or iron fencing. 

Dirty Coat-coutars.—Apply benzine, and, after an hour or more, wher. 
the grease has become softened, rub it or remove with soap-suds. 

To CLEAN KETTLES easily, pour a little hot water in them and put a cover 
on; the steam will soften the dirt so that it may be easily removed. 

Onton Opors.—When cooking onions, set a tin-cup of vinegar on the 
stove and let it boil, and it is said you will smell no disagreeable odor. 

To Sorren LEATHER.—The best oil for making boots and harness leather 
soft and pliable, is castor-oii. Itis also excellent for greasing vehicles. 

_ Conor or Paint For Toois.—Tools exposed to the sun should be painted: 
with light-colored paints, as they reflect instead of absorbing the heat. 

G1-uE.—Powdered chalk added to glue strengthens it. Boil one pound 
glue with two quarts skimmed milk, and it will resist the action of water. 

To KEEP PEARLS BrILLIANT.—Keep in common, dry magnesia, instead of 
the cotton wool used in jewel cases, and they will never lose their brilliancy. | 

To MAKE Boots anp SHoEs DuRABLE.— Apply to the soles four or five 
successive coats of gum-copal varnish; and, to the uppers, a mixture of 
four parts of lard to one of rosin. Apply while warm. 

To Get LicHt IN A WELL oR CistTERN.—Reflect it in by a looking-glass.. 
Any steel or metal lost in a cistern may be drawn out by lowering a strong: 
magnet. / 

To CatcH Wiup Ducks or GEESE ALIVE.—Soak wheat in.strong alcohol, — 
and scatter where they are in the habit of feeding, and take them while . 
they are drunk. 

To MAKE ARTIFICIAL Butrer.—Render beef suet at a very low tempera- 
ture, churn it in fresh buttermilk and yolks of eggs, and treat like but 
ter, when removed. 

_ PounpED GuLass—mixed with dry corn-meal, and placed within the reach 
of rats, it is said, will banish them from the premises; or sprinkle cayenne 
pepper in their holes. 

Spots ON VARNISHED FURNITURE are readily removed by rubbing them 
with essence of peppermint or spirits of camphor, and afterwards with “fur 
niture polish” or oil. 

To Krrp Seeps from the depredations of mice, mix some pieces of cam- 
hor with them. Camphor placed in trunks or drawers will prevent mice 
rom doing them injury. 

FurnNITURE FILttinc.—Mix two gallons plaster of paris, one pint flour, 
one ounce each of pulverized pumice-stone and prepared chalk; add one 
half gallon boiled oil and one gill Japan drying. it 

To Buow Our a CanpLeE.—If a candle is blown out by an upward instead 
of a downward current of air, the wick will not smoulder down. Hold the 
_ candle higher than the mouth in blowing it out. 

Time to Cut Trmper.—Hard wood for timber or fire-wood should be cut 
in August, September or October. Hoop-poles should be cut before frost 
comes; cut at other times, there is danger of worms. 

A Wet Sirx Har.—Shake off the water, rub the way the nap lies with 
a clean linen cloth or silk handkerchief, and hang some distance from the. 
fire to dry; a few hours after, brush with a soft brush. 

To MAKE OLp VarRNisH_Dry.—‘‘Sticky’’ varnish may be dried by apply- — 
ing a coat of benzine, and, after two or three days, apply a coat of good 
varnish, and let dry thoroughly before using the furniture. 

_ DiscoLtoraTions on Custarp Cuprs.—To take the brown discolorations off of 
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cups in which custards are baked: Rub with damp flannel dipped in best 
Whiting. Scouring sand or sand soap will answer the purpose. 
_ fo PRESERVE STEEL Prns.—Steel pens are destroyed by corrosion from 
acid in the ink. Put in the ink some nails or old steel pens, and the acid 
will exhaust itself on them, and the pens in use will not corrode. 

To KEEP RusstA Iron Pipe or Sroves during the summer: Give them a 
wood coat of coal-oil all over, and put away in a dry place. In the fall 
give ita fresh coat of oil or benzine, and rub it all off clean and dry. — 

Buckeye Pouisu.—Take one ounce each shellac and coal-oil, half an 
vunce each linseed oil and turpentine, bottle and keep well corked, shake 
‘well before using and apply with a sponge. Good for marred furniture. 

For Pourtry.—Fish are an excellent food for poultry; largely increas-. 
ing the production of eggs. Those who have tried the experiment have 
‘discarded all the patent ege-producing foods in the market, and feed fish. 

Woop—may be fastened to stone with a cement made of four parts of 
pitch, four parts of pounded brick-dust or chalk, and one part of beeswax. 

arm it before using, and apply a thin coating to the surfaces to be joined. 

OUTSIDE GARMENTS.—Bonnets, cloaks, hats, shawls, scarfs, and the like, 
will last clean and fresh- much longer if the dust is carefully removed 
‘from them by brushing and shaking after returning from a ride or walk. 

New Rope may be made pliable by boiling it in water for a couple of 
hours. Its strength is not diminished, but its stiffness is gone. It must 
hang in a warm room until thoroughly dried, and must not be allowed to 
kink. 

Razor Straps—are kept in order by applying a few drops of sweet-oil. 
After using a strap, the razor takes a keen edge by passing it over the 
palm of the warm hand, dipping it in warm water also makes it cut more 
keenly. 

Mica Winpows in stoves (often wrongly called ‘‘isinglass’’), wnen 
“smoked, are readily cleaned by taking out and thoroughly washing with 
vinegar a little diluted. If the black does not come off at once, let it soak 
@ littie. 

ARRANGE FLAt-1rons on the stove in two rows, ‘‘heel and toe,’ or se 
that when ready for a hot flat you can take the next one in order without 


_ Joss of time in trying or ‘‘sissing’”’ them, being sure of getting the one that 


has been heated the longest. : 

CHAPPED Hanps.—Grind one side of a pumice stone; wet, and, with the 
smooth side, rub the hands. If badly chapped, oil them at night, and dry 
in by the fire; or, at night, wet the hands, and rub a little honey over 
them, drying it in before the fire. 

CHICKADEES IN WInTER.—A cup of pumpkin-seeds, set on the window- 
sill, will attract chickadees, and they will became quite tame, and are very 
amusing with their antics. They may be kept about the house from Decem- 
ber to May by feeding and kind treatment. 

SHELLAC VARNISH.—Put shellac in a bottle, pour 90 per cent. alcohol to 
cover, cork tight and put in a warm room, shake occasionally, and if not all 
dissolved in three or four days, add more alcohol. This is good to varnish 
almost any thing, and will dry in half an hour. . 

Friction Matcnes—should never be left where the mice will get them, 
as they carry them to their nests, and sometimes ignite them. They are 
poison to children, and are dangerous to women, who ignite them by step- 
ping on them, and endangering their clothing from fire. : 

To Prevent Pumps From Freezinc.— Take out the lower valve in the 
fall, and drive a tack under it, projecting in such a way that it can not 
quite close. The water will then leak back into the well or cistern, while 
the working qualities of the pump will not be damaged. 

VALUABLE CEMENT.—Two parts, by weight, of common pitch and one 
part gutta percha, melted together in an iron vessel, makes a cement that 

Ids together, with wonderful tenacity, wood, stone, ivory, leather, POL 


gin. silk, woolen or cotton. It is well adapted to aquariums. 
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CeMENT ror RusseR oR LEATHER.—Dissolve one ounce of gutta percha 
in one-half pound chloroform. Clean the parts to be cemented; cover each 
with solution, and let them dry twenty or thirty minutes; warm each part 
in the flame of the candle, and press very firmly together till dry. . 

Insurance. —Suppose your barn or house should take fire to-night and be 
‘burned down, would you know, without investigating, that it was fully 
insured and that the policy was good and tight? Some insurance companies 
have a keen scent for flaws in policies and often find them. Don’t let aan 
ever find one in yours. Always insure in companies known to be sound. | 

To MAKE oLD PaInT DRy.—Old paint which is ‘sticky’? may be made 
hard and dry by applying a coat of benzine, then after a day or two, if the 
coat of paint is good, go over it with a thin coat of laquer mixed with one 
third of its bulk of boiled oil. If paint is thin apply a second coat in which 
‘more laquer is used. 

To Renovate Hat-BANDS WHEN STAINED BY SwEAT.—Dissolve one and a 
half ounces white castile soap in four ounces alcohol and one ounce each of 
sulphuric ether and aqua ammonia, apply with a sponge or toothbrush, rub 


smartly, rinse out with clear rain-water. This is equally good to renovate 


‘any cleth with fast color, 

To THaw Out a Pump.—Pour hot water directly on the ice, through a 
tin tube, lowering it as fast as the ice thaws. Ice may be thawed in this 
way at the rate of a foot a minute; while, by pouring hot water into the 


pump, the ice would hardly be affected, the hot water being lighter than. 


the cold, and rising to the top. ° . 
WATER-PROOF SHOES.—To make shoes water-proof and make them last a 
long time, dissolve beeswax and add a little sweet-oil to thin it. Before the 


shoes are worn, warm the soles and pour the melted wax on with a tea- 


spoon; and then hold it close to the fire till it soaks into the leather; then 
add more till the leather ceases to absorb it. 

DIAMOND CEMENT.—Dissolve thirteen ounces of white glue in a tin dish 
eontaining a pint and a half soft water (set in a kettle containing boiling 
water); when the glue is dissolved, stir in three ounces of white lead, and 
boil till well mixed; remove from fire, and, when cool, add half pint alco- 
hol; bottle immediately, and keep well corked. 

A Goop Pastz.—To one pint cold water add two heaping table-spoons 
flour. Put the flour in a pan, add a little of the water, stirring until 
smooth; then add the rest of the water, stir thoroughly, place on the 
stove and stir constantly until it boils. After taking from the stove, add 
one-fourth teaspoon ground cloves to keep it sweet. 

Prece-Bacs.— White cotton piece-bags hung in the linen closet are a great 
convenience; have them made with a string to draw:from both sides: 
mark in large letters in indelible ink, ‘‘Merino and Cloth,” “Cotton and 

‘Linen Sundries,” ‘Dress Pieces,” “Old Linen,” “Worsted and Yarn, 
*‘Old Silk,” ‘Thread and Tape,’ ‘‘Old Gloves,” ete. 

To Remove WHITE Spots on Furniture, caused by a hot iron of hot 
#ater, or to restore blistered furniture.—Rub with a No. 1 sand-paper some- 
what worn, or apply pulverized pumice stone mixed with a few drops of 
linseed oil, then with a cotton cloth rub on some shellac varnish thinned 
well with turpentine. Or, rub with spirits of camphor. : 

WEIGHT oF GRAIN.—Wheat 60 pounds in all states except’ Connecticut, 
where it is 56; corn 56, except in New York, where it is 58; oats 32; barley 
48; buckwheat 46 to 59, but generally 48; clover seed 60, but 64 in Ohio and 


New Jersey; timothy 44; flaxseed 56; potatoes 60; beans 60,:but in Ohio . 


56, and New York 62; dried peaches 28 to 33; dried apples 22 to 28. 

UNFERMENTED WINE For Communion.—Weigh the grapes, pick from the 
stems, put in a porcelain kettle, add very little water, and cook till stones 
and wnly separate; press and strain through a thick cloth, return juice 
w Kettle, and add three pounds sugar to every ten pounds grapes; heat # 
_ ‘immering, bottle hot, and seal. This makes one gallon, and is good, 


£ 
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To MAKE Hens Lay In WInTER.—Keep them warm; keep corn con 
stantly by them, out do not feed it to them. Feed them with meat scraps 
when lard or taliow has been tried, or fresh meat. Some chop green pep- 
pers finely, or mix cayenne pepper, with corn-meal, to feed them. Let 
oe have a frequent taste of green food, a little gravel and lime, or clam- 
shells. * 

To Remove Or, Marks from wall paper where inconsiderate people rest. 
their heads. Take pipe-clay or fuller’s earth, and make into a paste, about 
as thick as ice-cream, with cold water; lay it on the stain gently without 
rubbing it in; leave it on all night. It will be dry by morning, when it 
can be brushed off, and unless an old stain, the grease spot will have dis- 
appeared. If old, renew the application. 

ConTEeNTS oF CisteRN.—The following gives the contents of a cistern for 


‘each foot in depth. 1f the diameter at top and bottom differ, strike the 


average and use that as the basis of the estimate: 


5 feet diameter 4.66 barrels. ~ 8 feet diameter 11.93 barrels. 
6 66 v 6.71 bb 9 oé 66 15.10 66 
i he oe 9.13 ae 10; * ‘ 1S Lat 


CocHINEAL CoLorinc.—To a pound of wool take two gallons of rain- 
water, one ounce cream tartar, one and a half ounces cochineal, two 
ounces solution tin, one-fourth ounce turmeric; first, put the cold water 
in a copper kettle and let it boil, put in the cream tartar; in five min- 
utes, the cochineal; in five minutes, solution tin; in five minutes, turmeric; 
in five minutes, yarn; boil an hour; stir all the time. Rinse in cold water. 

Stove PouisH.—Add to one pint benzine, one ounce pulverized resin; 
when dissolved, mix any good and finely ground black lead, using the above 
just the same as you would water for mixing stove polish. Apply with a 
small pain? brush, and rub it smooth, as it dries rapidly ; when dry, polisb 
with a soft stove brush; very little rubbing is required. For sheet-iron 


use the benzine and resin alone, apply with soft rags, and rub rapidly until 


dry and shining. 

To Keep Srtx.—Silk goods should not be folded in white paper, as the 
chloride of lime used in bleaching the paper will impair the color of the 
silk. Brown or blue paper is better; yellow India paper is better still. 
Silk intended for dress should not be kept in the house long, as lying 
in folds causes it to crack or split, particularly if thickened with gum. 
White satin dresses should be pinned up in blue paper, with coarse brown 
paper on the outside, sewed together on the edge. 

To KEEP PAINT-BRUSHES.—Turn a new brush bristles up, open, pour in a 
spoonful of good varnish, and keep in that position until dry, and the bris- 
tles will never “‘shed” in painting. The varnish also keeps it from shrinking 
and falling to pieces. As soon as a job is finished, wipe brush clean, wrap 
in piece of paper, and hang it in a small deep vessel containing Oil, letting 
the brush descend into the oil up to the wrapping cord. This will keep 
painting and varnish brushes clean and ready for use. 

To Remove STaINns FROM THE Hanps.—Damp the hands first with water, 
and then rub them with tartaric acid or salts of lemon, as you would 
with soap; rinse them, and rub them dry. Tartaric acid or salts of lemon 
will quickly remove stains from linens. Put less than a half tea-spoon of 
salts or acid in a table-spoon of water, wet the stain with it, and lay it in 
the sun for at least an hour; wet it once or twice in the time with cold 
water. If it does not remove the stain, repeat and lay it again in the sun. 

STAMMERING.—If not caused by malformation of organs, readiu ; aloud, 
with the teeth closed, for at least two hours a day for three or fou months 
will cure stam™merins. 
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To Sorren Sponers.—A sponge when first purchased is frequently hard, 
stiffand gritty. To soften it, and dislodge the particles of sea-sand from its 
crevices, having first soaked and squeezed it through several cold waters, put 
the sponge into a clean tin sauce-pan, set it over the fire, and boil it a quar- 
ter of an hour. Then take it out into a bowl of cold water, and squeeze it 
well. Wash out the sauce-pan, and return the sponge to it, filling up with 
clean, cold water, and boil it another quarter of an hour. Repeat the pro- 
cess, giving it three boils in fresh water, or more than three if you find it 
still gritty. Take care not to let it boil too long, or it will become tender 
and drop to pieces. . 

Extras THRown 1n.—To purify a room of unpleasant odors, burn vinegar, 
resin, or sugar; to make chicken gravy richer, add eggs found in chicken, on 
if none, yolk of an egg; soak garden seeds in hot water a few seconds before 
planting; to prevent cholera in chickens, put assafoetida in water they drink, 
and let them pick at coal ashes; in using hard water for dish-water add a 
little milk; to clean paint, add to two quarts hot water, two table-spoons tur- 

entine and one of skimmed milk, and only soap enough to make suds, and 
it will clean and give luster; iron rust on marble can generally be removed 
with lemon-juice ; a thin coat of varnish applied to straw-matting makes it 
more durable and adds to its beauty. 

Botoena Sausace.—Take equal portions of fresh pork, veal, and ham 
or salt pork, chop them fine or grind, and mix together thoroughly ; to nine 
pounds of the meat allow ten tea-spoons powdered sage, two each of cayenne 
and black pepper, one grated nutmeg, one teaspoon cloves, one minced 
onion, and sweet herbs to taste; mix well and stuff into beef intestines. 
(Wash the intestines thoroughly and cut them into lengths of two yards 
each; turn inside out, and again wash thoroughly in warm water, scraping 
with a scraper made for this purpose; throw into salt. water to soak till used. 
Great care will be necessary in cleaning cases to avoid tearing them.) Tie 
up both ends of the bag tightly, prick in several places, and boil slowly 
for an hour; then dry them in the sun, and hang them in a cool dry cellar, 
after rubbing the outside of the skins with melted butter. These are eaten 
without further cooking, and are very nice. 

Buack For WooLens.—One ounce vitriol, one ounce extract logwood to 
two pounds goods; colorin iron. Dissolve the extract over night in warm 
water; pulverize the vitriol, put it into boiling water sufficient to cover the 
goods; wash the goods well, rinse in warm water, then simmer a few min- 
utes in vitriol water; take out, wash thoroughly in clear water, then dip in 
boiling logwood dye till the color is good, stirring often and lifting up so it 
will get the air; dry, then wash in a suds and rinse. In renovating black 
alpaca that has become rusty, dissolve the logwood only, as nothing is needed 
to set the color. Wash the goods well in suds, rinse, dip in logwood dye, boil 
n few minutes, stirring and lifting to air. When dry, wash again in suds and 
rinse in water in which a little gum arabic has been dissolved, and -press 
smoothly on the wrong side while damp. Dyed in this way the color will 
not rub off more than from new goods, and looks as good as new. When 
extract of logwood is used, it is only needful to boil enough to dissolve be- 
fore putting in the goods. 

THE CistERN.—An abundant supply of good water is a necessity for every 
house, and capacious cisterns are a necessity. Two essential requisites are 
good hydraulic lime and clean pure sand. The hydraulic cement becomes 
in a few months as hard as sandstone, but the sand must never exceed two 

arts to one of lime. The cheapest form of cistern is simply a hole dug in 
she ground with sides sloping like those of a narrow bottomed tub. The 
water lime mortar is applied directly to these sides, the shape of the sides 
sustaining the mortar until it hardens. The breadth of such a cistern, if 
large, makes it difficult to cover, but this may be done with a plank sup- 
ported by strong scantling, over which should be placed earth to the depth 
of the lowest frost. There must be a hole through the covering, left for 
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cleaning, which should be curbed, and may admit the pump iv the (.waaty 

is right, or a pipe may go from cistern into cellar below the frost line, 
and thence to the kitchen. The mortar on the walls should never be less 
than an inch thick, and they should have at least two coats, and three are 
better. As the mortar begins to dry in a very short time after mixing, it 


-is best to mix the lime and sand dry, and apply water to small quantities 


at a time as needed. A more capacious cistern may be made at a greater 
expense by digging a hole with perpendicular walls, and laying walls of 
brick in the form of the upper half of a barrel, on which to lay the mor- 
tar. This form has a smaller top, and is much more easily covered than 
the other. The wall should be laid as well as plastered with water-lime. 
A filtering attachment is made by building a small receiving cistern beside 
the larger one, with filtering apparatus between them, or a strong wall 
may be built through the middle of the cistern, receiving the water in one 
division and filtering it through into the other. 

LImME-WATER AND ITs Uses.—Place a piece of unslaked lime (size is immé 
terial, as the water will take up only a certain quantity) in a perfectly clean 
bottle, and fill with cold water; keep corked in a cellar or cool dark place; 
it is ready for use in a few minutes, and the clear lime-water may be used 
whenever it is needed. When the water is poured off, add more; this may 
be done three or four times, after which some new lime must be used as 
at first. A tea-spoon in a cup of milk-is a remedy for children’s summer 
complaint; also for acidity of the stomach; when added to milk it has no 
unpleasant taste. When put into milk that would otherwise curdle when 
heated, it prevents its curlding, so that it can then be used for puddings 
and pies. A small quantity of it will prevent the ‘‘ turning’’ of cream and 
milk. It also sweetens and purifies bottles which have contained milk. 
Some add a cupful to a sponge of bread to prevent it from souring. 

THE Licgutnrine Rop.—When properly put up, the lightning rod is a per- 
fect protection; but, when not scientifically constructed, is only a sourcé 
of danger. The following are essentials: 1. It must extend several feet into 
the ground so as always to be in. contact with moist earth, or into a never-failing 
supply of water; 2. It must be sharp at the top, and, if there are several 
points, all the better; 3. It must be half as high above the top of the build- 
ing as the distance horizontally to the most remote part of the roof of the 
building; 4. It should be large enough to convey off every discharge with- 
out being melted or broken; 5. The best material is iron with copper 
below the surface of the ground, as iron rusts away rapidly in the moist 
earth. Copper is the best conductor, but costs more, and is not as stiff to 
withstand the wind. One-half to five-eighths of an inch in diameter is large 
enough. Bright points are not essential, and glass insulators are of no use 
whatever, as when wet they are good conductors, and, even. if they were 
not, a small charge even would leap across the short distance from the rod 
to the iron staple. The best way to fasten the joints, is to weld them, 
which any blacksmith can do, passing the rod through opposite doors of 
his shop, afterwards dragging it home. If the building is so high that it 
can not be readily put up in one piece, the best joint is made by screwing 
the two ends firmly into one nut. The points are easily made by welding 
several smaller wires to the large one, and filing them sharp. A rod will 
protect a space the distance of which is four times the height of the rod. 
The cheapest and best support is wood. The only point to be considered is 
to secure the rod firmly. The round rods are the best. If there are iron 
water-pipes or steam-pipes in the building, they should all be connected 
with the lightning rod. or directly with the moist earth, eight or ten feet 
below the surface. 

Canary Brrps.—Do not keep in a room that is being painted or has odor 
of new paint. Do not hang over a stove or grate which contains fire. Do 
not set the cage in a window, and shut it down upon it; the draft is injuri- 
ous. Do not wash cage bottom, but scrape clean with a knife, and then put 
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on some fresh gravel; the moisture breeds red mites, and is injurious to the 
bird. Do not keep the birds you intend to breed in the spring together 
during the winter. Do not keep single birds in a room where others are 
breeding, or males and females in mating season in the same room in. sepa- 
rate cages, as it is likely to cause mating fever. Feed canary on rape seed, 
but no hemp. For diarrhea put a rusty piece of iron in dish water, changing 
water not oftener than twice a week, and bread boiled in milkas for asthma; 
boil well in this case, so that when cold it will cut like cheese; give freely 
with plenty of vegetables. 

Moulting is not a disease, yet during this season all birds are more or less 
sick, and some suffer severely. They require plenty of nourishing food. 
Worms, insects, and fruits to those which eat them; and to those which 
live upon dry seeds, bread dipped in milk, fruit and vegetables. 

The German metallic-enameled cages are the best—white and green (a 
combination of) or a light chocolate are the best colors; they are not painted 
as are the cages made here in America, but the color is burnt into the wires. 
Avoid wooden or brass cages, also conical ‘‘fountains”’ for food and drink ; 
for the latter, square or round cups of china or glass are the best. The 
perches should be plain, round, unvarnished sticks, and no two of the same 
size. Clean the cage thoroughly every morning. Prepare fresh, clean bath- 
ing and drinking water, and if sand is used on the bottom of cage, clean it 
(the sand) by boiling in water. Scrape the perches well, and twice a week 
pines them in boiling water to kill any red mites«that may have lodged - 

here. Give plenty of seed, also green parts of many plants, such as poppy, 

rape, hemp, etc. ; also the seeds of weeds like the chickweed, plantain, ete., 
and the fresh, tender leaves of beets, cabbage and lettuce. Avoid fruits con- 
taining a large percentage of acid, but give occasionally a hard-boiled egg. 
Never give them sugar, but all the red pepper they will eat. It is the best 
thing for them. And if your bird feels hoarse at any time, put a piece of fat 
salt pork in the cage and see how the little fellow will enjoy it. Give him 
flax-seed once in a while, and if he appears dumpy occasionally give him a 
diet of bread and water, with red pepper sprinkled in. 

For lice, cleanliness is the best preventive, but not always sure. For cure 
you have simply to cover your cage at night with a white cloth, rise early in 
the morning, remove the cloth and dip in scalding hot water. Repeat every 
night as long as there shall be found any vermin upon the cloth. 

In raising birds, make just half the fuss directed in the bird-book ofer the 
matter, and you will have, doubtless, better success. 

CoLorinc.—In coloring always use plenty of water, never crowd the goods, 
taking care that they float in the liquid. In rinsing always use plenty of 
clear water, and in preparing goods for coloring, clean off all dirt and grease 
spots. To test color of dye, pour it from a dish held high, and look through 
it to the light. A pound of extract of logwood is equal to four pounds of 
logwood chips. Fustic should be boiled in a sack of open texture; the other 
ingredients are put into the water. All black goods should be washed in 
soap-suds after coloring. 

To color Woolen fine Claret.—Boil thirteen pounds of goods two hours with 
seven pounds of camwood, one-tenth pound logwood, and one-fourth pound 
of copperas to darken. 

To color Woolen Russian-brown.—For thirteen pounds goods, boil two pounds 
fustic and four pounds camwood an hour, and if too light color add one-tenth 
pound each copperas and alum, to darken. 

To color Woolen Bottle-green.—Boil ten pounds woolen with one-tenth pound 
chrome, one-fifth pound alum; take out, put in a vessel of clean water threa 
pounds fustic and one and a half pounds logwood, and boil another hour. 

To color Woolen Black.—For twenty-five pounds of goods, boil goods in a 
‘solution of five-eighths pounds each bichromate of potash and blue vitriol, 

and one-half pound argol, one hour; take out, refill kettle with clean water, 
and add three pounds dissolved extract of logwood; putin goods and sime 
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mer one hour and a half; take out, rinse, scour with soap, and dry. This 
makes a blue-black. To make a jet black, add three pounds fustic with the 
logwood. 
To culor Cotton Blue.—Put ten pounds cotton, two and a half pounds cop- 
peras, in fifteen to twenty gallons water, and boil two hours; after boiling, 
take out, rinse in clear water, refill kettle with water, and add one-half 
pound prussiate of potash. Boil goods in this half an hour, lift out goods, 
and slowly add one-half pound oil of vitriol; return goods, and boil half an 
hour. Rinse in clear water and dry. os 

To color Cotton Green.—Add eight\pounds fustic and one-half pound alum 
to the blue mixture of the preceding rule, put in goods and simmer until 
the required shade of green is obtained. | 

To color Cotton Chrome-yellow.—¥or fifteen pounds cotton goods or yarng 
dissolve eight ounces of white sugar of lead in one tub, and eight ounces of 
chrome in another. Put goods first in with sugar of lead, wring out goods 

well, and shake back into the liquid again, repeating the operation five times 

(in order to make the goods absorb as much color as possible); then put 
them through the chrome tub in the same way; then return again to the 
sugar of lead tub, treat as before, rinse off well, and dry. To make a dark 
shade, use brown sugar of lead, repeating three times in the sugar of lead 
and twice in the chrome. 

To color Cotton a good Black.—To a tub of cold water add for twenty pounds 
goods, five pounds sumac, wring and shake out goods and return to liquid a 
few times, let stand all night in sumac, then to another tub of water add a 
few pails of lime-water, put in goods, wring out, and put into another tub of 
cold water in which is two pounds of dissolved copperas and a pailfu! af old 

- sumac liquor, wring out six times; wring out and put into the lime-tub 
again, adding two more pails of lime-water. Prepare another tub of water, 
and adding to it six pounds of logwood and one pound of fustic previously 
scalded, put in the cotton, and wring out and return ten times; lift out, 
darken liquid with a little copperas, and return the goods. The omission 
of the sumac gives a purplish black, while the recipe as above gives a jet 

ack. . 

To color Silk Royal-blue.—Take ten pounds of silk, make up a tub of nitrate 


of iron at six degrees, to which add one pint of good muriate of tin and four 


ounces of tartaric acid; wring out and return, repeating for about an hour; 


in another tub add one and a half pounds of dissolved prussiate, and one gill 


of oil of vitriol. Wash goods out of iron tub, and put into prussiate tub, 
repeat in iron twice and once in prussiate, wash out of the iron, and put in 
a tub in which oil of vitriol until it tastes sour has been dissolved; give six 
wrings to clear off any rust that may adhere to it. More prussiate will pro- 
duce a darker, and a less a lighter color, but the same quantity. of iron 
and tin must be used. 

To color Woolen-yarn: Yellow-brown.—For ten bunches dye with two pounds 
of camwood, five pounds fustic, one each of logwood and copperas. 

To color Woolen-yarn Scarlet.—Boil eight pounds yarn one hour with one- 
half pound cochineal, two pounds of young fustic, seven-tenths pound of 
white or brown tartar, three-tenths of a quart of oxalic. muriate of tin. 

To color Ladies’ Cloth Purple.—For twenty-five yards goods, boil two and a 
haif hours with ten pounds of alum, two pounds of argol, and one-fourth of 
a quart nitrate of tin; wash well, and finish with seven and a half pounds 
logwood and one pound of peach wood in a clean vessel. Put in cool in 
finishing, and heat to boiling point. 





NotEe.—The compilers take pleasure in acknowledging their indebtedness for many 
valuable points embodied in this. book, to ‘‘ Care of the Sick;’’ ‘‘ Accidents and Emer- 


by Mrs Elizabeth S. Miller. and many other excellent works. 


gencies:”’ ‘Health Hints,” published by Cowan & Co., New York; ‘‘In the Kitchen.” 
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Tr will help those who consult this book to remember that the recipes of 
each department in Cookery, as well as the departments themselves, are 
arranged in the simple order of the alphabet, so far as has been possible, and 
¢hat the “running heads” at the top of each page show the subject treated 


below. 


reference to departments. 
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DEMON ae Aes teats 218 
Meringue for............0666 QT 
MinGe rie eck ucs ae eee 220 
MOCK MINCC.. i. wecsoees ne 220 
OFAN Geers ecu aee 220 
PORCH See c AG he cee aces 220 
POaCh cee Ooiceehne eee 
Pie-plamt............5. Dasetiat 220 
Pie-plant, frosted......... 220 
Pinie-apple i.cs.. teseccdes 222 
POPATO coos sacsochenete eeeceee 221 
Potato, sweet........-......221 
Pumpkine. anodes 221 
Mince, temperance. ...... 219 
Southern tomato.......... 222 
EV ins LOT. ss. -2e oe enaaens 211 
To bake fruit...............211 
Tomato, green ............. 222 
To prevent. bursting....211 
Juice running over...... 211 


Juice soaking through..211 


Vine abicccscsindeecsusvorss 2223 
Whipped Crean ees 216 
Pie Crust, Aunty Sees: .212 
Aca to cook.. »+++168 
Pigs haked esc iohoe wees 202 
ee ae scan ah ss ae 160 
Canned issckeae ep teses 124 
TO: Keep. 2. .-vecelieecesesoesesO4 
Plums, canned. ........+..+.125 
Pocket-bOOKS .........2+0000062600 
POPOVETS Bie ea eeera eee oues 35 
PORK. 
And beans, Yankee... 205 . 
ROAST Hee poste. 204 
Sait, fried....... Bene woe seus 204 
Spare- eee eeus teen csmnnn 205 
Steaks, fried.. 204 
POT-PIE. 
Chickens #027) 
SPBLE-T1 Dic catesenveve venoees 203 
POTATOES. 
A la Duchesse ............864 
A la Lyonaise.......00...06. 366_ 
A la PariSienne............ 338 
ATG VONIONSH SS oohiescrecs 336 
Bakedne tse aaa. 835 
Boiled in jackets.......... 335 
CARES GaSe AN Ota, 364 
HIOUR ue ticae ec hoaice es 366 
BHTIGASSCC AG aot ee kces 365 
Priced kene ee seas oOe 
Fried raw et hea ane rulake 336 
Biried: whole; s.vicicncsesase: 336 
BrOZCMciaweceteeuctstnasecees 322 
DAM ACKEUS: ae vuemessnescusnas 337 
Kentucky style.......:....387 — 
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_ POTATOES. PUDDING. RusK. : 
Mashed ..cccsscscscscees cscs 336 | Fine- hye ee ty 238)) AUC DAN OM saz cscisesisoeisensssescsss 
| Plu seeeeee-230 | SALAD... Jphattaty oes 
Plum, ‘Christmas. Cacelessiens 1.234 Asparagus... 
Plum, CLIESS.......26 000006280 Bean... LS easauiserotemeras 
Plum, English .. ats, Cabbage.. ae oakee corduahaulale palette 
-Souffié ........ Weed eauccwpesee? 338 Plum, Dean SoG Celery for .........s.+0 
USK ee SEVEN WAYS .........cceereeee 338 Potato... Nis AUD OBO: ol Mane EOI ci kaban yiau ven 
Sweet, baked ............... 339 POOF MAN'S see ces see ses sve 00236 Cucumber... 2045.0. scces 
Sweet, AMCO ce eascuscesee seecBOO | WE TUNE. ctresces vreseni B87 Dressing fOM............s-50« 
Sweet, steamed............ 339| Puff, quick... ..+0...207 | Dressing, bottled 
Sweet, with beef.......... 340 Queen OF Wes O37 Dressing, LOS 293 
POXAS). docs aceassostassiaduaest sy 339 | Rice... seseeese2O8 preets, i eraie a 0600-294 
POULTRY ys cecrscespseadodesoriane 271} Rice snow balls............238| Ham.. acceedeuk 
* Garnishes for...............275 Sago and Bpule:, ...238 Herring... 
PT OS ATA Ss vss coascseeeueencsen: 272 aaa veces dae ses229 |} Lettuce 
To skewer and stuff.....272 Suet... Ra SHAE AR a s30) TOPSTEL ee oncs aces ssmeractsces 
PRAIRIE CHICKENS.......... 170| White... dinpeites Zoo | bs LOUALOnz. 
Broiled ) Whortleberry... 1.239 | Salmon... siseaasdees 
PRESERVES Puff-paste .. ae oa Sidney Smith's. oo 000 288 
Apple......... Fr ieacnanssccdas PUFFS. Tomato... PEN an 
Apple PBTE AG Resor ie ctaasscmeselecacede 35 Sally Lunn... Bs ea ecm 
Carrot Cream, Boston..............-81 | Gar mon 
Cherry . Cream, Buckeye............82 | Baked. Sat Sn Od aes 
GUET ORD ic secscee ved acssaven «246 |) PreS@rvel..cccsse seascvcevaces 222 Berea a tear “156. 
Deh : Breakfast ..........0...- 0+» »»-LO6 
CULTOM tee seeenss aaah seeyiacnercs 253 | QUAILS. 
vy : \ : Canney... ... se. reese ere oe LOG 
RHP UZ onactouceteceaidiuainecsoete os Broiled s.7 yo sscaceecevessave 109 . 
; LEST TCL LE ne pn a DAT BrOUed snes vn sesesns oe 276 SALSIFY soseeeses os sersesseeeseees 341 
UR aN PRAT cnatecussosescareuticcese 247| On toast... Se 70 i roe see eeeeeeere en one BAZ 
sie PUNY ec iocaseiuadeaves:shccne 248| Roasted... ee by In cakes... 10-342" 
ee Quince and apple......... 248 | Quinces, baked... v.1.164| Stewed with codfish. 34 
StrawDerry......cecseesseeee 249 | Rabbits... sresessnnsesss 173 |, With toast... » B42: 
To can and harden......243 | RAISINS... sesseee ses vee0e0160 San Cees mixed.........363 
PON GE UELEY. (7.00 lactitevceeast es DAA | TO SCCA se. cscseecsssve cesses ves62 | SAMG-LATtS.-0 00. oer ce eer eep ere soe 9B 
POMALO Kes ssctscsstecacssbenee 249 | Reed Birds...............06006.172 | SAUCES FOR e MEATS. » oe 1 28> 
MPG SKATING, Soe sedecscs ase voeeuss 244 | RASPBERRIES. Brena 6a eI 
Watermelon .........ccccee0 249 Ganned seas cst eee LoD Caper... Luss veneweerioas 
Wild crab apple...........244 Plate C66 Celery ve ncranine sitedve 132: 
PR BUDDING wi.ccssccccccaskacdvceness 225 | RELISHES. Chili .. ner tiny 
_ Apple roley poley........ 227 Horse- aa wks cevsOO Cranberry .. sob eaeteee LO 
a a Apple CAPLOCA eo seccseee 239 caer cure sneered Cream... a see] 
4 BBIRG STIGRE <2 00.04. -sontec-n. 228 Apples .. diseneseve2os | CUrLy. powder .. Sdeles koe 
Slane enone cuneate ns tats 225 Hod to boil... beoes B4Y Hollandaise... asc: 
' Bread Sop ARH ace RR erie 228} In milk... ON) AS. Horse radish... 186. 
- Brown Betty...........00.. 228 Pudding stnene en 288 Lemon.. Snes 184 
* Carrot, English............ 231 Southern... i ieeaeatesb ae Mayonnaise... 134- 
2 Chocdlate..........ccssc 229-30 | | Snow-balls... «+ 0+0-288 | Mint... AN ade Lacan 


_ Christmas, plum........... 234 | Rock Candy, to ‘make. Pers 113 Onion......... ee ab 































: Cloths for... fo casseceakes cw, 225 | ROLEY-POLEY. OVStOL. Gas sneroelicecse cen adooe 
se ersaeteahine ste 230| Apple. egastinenoncgna cd Tad Rtg Uee rhe 
BIDE coe. o ccna Bere 238 |  Apple- -butter..... PSeeeeaees DOT) ene DAT LANC cuneteesadeecssiss 135 
BRACEO (ocacesies gost asnsssgedy 230| . Cherry .. Mektseacthvan teed Tomato: see ei hd 88 
Woda oieens Mas 229 Dried fruit... seseeeeee227| Tomato, green nee 
Bia dacnsesitar es cotenue ney 230} Jelly .. ERNE | SAUCES FOR elapse 3 
Bs Gh eerie ene eae 226 Orange di fac cone 227| Butter for... isloieee 
BIL COs sea sschesssnaks .-.231 | ROLLS. Butterless... , 
SP SAL ME crescent inane +231 Lens ncamina Maa ae Gidler acinomae 
‘ee Su Paitcrcepdettseessc cuca 231 | Coffee... sovcse soccer eoeeeeA | COCOA-TLUE creace soeve vonere 
MBS Socecans. Govan snsi ne 231} Corn... Se CYEAM....0.01 coe aseserens coe core 
Pare R tae eee 232 Dinner or French... v1.40 Cold CrEAMA .......6. cesses ees 
Dds aden rss 232 Egg... tie eee rears Cream, plain.... 
seat eeseaaess p32 Every. day... Newco weerec AO Every day..........-.00 
MGR ick avec sasuuanaisent 232 WMrenChawceeccies «+e ee oa FOAMING... :.-4:: coe cveweniense 
cee eas Wie tredkccasses vanens 233 Italian .. davebiecaeat a: ML ANG cece cccics cosiesnee soemtenne : 
a —-Lemon, Maile meena 233 Long breakfast Bare Sore OO VOU CLLY: exc-eaisttane/stelsenae epeenne . 
Maren. 4: TesseavessOoO Minnesota .. Rai Meanovecal ILC ODG aectreais cn ovsmen sect " 
SNM ES oss vsicesess os 020 sc 238 Parker House... ae Maple SUgar........-.e.erre 
Molasses ... Sasloe: eon sandwich... Minnehaha, Se ; 
One-two-three- four seo 234 | Winter... oe Hes Orange, hard ...............242 Me 
-Oven paper sae ..226| Vienna.. Snete teiceoiverde43\ | 4p IIC-BP PIG \iesvicse Sceeclinnr eater e 
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ipances FOR PUDDINGS.) BOUPSTOCK esis vashenver ses 000 |B TLGCR ingaesensetatvurammiamascetes st 
SS a ede 226 j 308 | TRIPE. 
Vinegar... : TeSOG Fried’ ie siccse Ese Neaataectesues 
Whipped cream.. ‘ 308| Fricasseed......... 

Sausage, toast... ; 307:|\ ROOUSEE tecoesunekecs Be eee 

-Scrapple... ates sateaese000 | COUSE, Pigs” TEet......0.. soe0e203 | TROUT. 

eSicupple. Phila fs. 363 Spices, UUSETOM CE Peewteeseteces 103) | Vi Baked uct siscspevemecernes 153 

ASCTAPS, TO SAVE......eeeceeseees BOS OPINACH «; ce smucestecasodecccer ashO4o.|. 1s LOOK veccsveccinsaptunndsaaincaaed 155 

SONA DAKE... ..03...5.0s0rcse. 158 | SPONGE. TUT DOtS cos ee eae 158 

OIG LSC SHAscecossnclesececss ssc este 295 Js a6) On YeEG MRA ee OF 17 | TURKEY 

13) FYE) 4) 9721 LOO 144 FOr WiMmteriis vitesse 17 Bone diy siseasenecdseecs 
®SHORTCAKE. FLOWS IMAC Cr ccutcagemsesess 9 Boiled.. BR AR 
OTA CC iar strerccees oseeta tec se SQUAD) Dlec-nest,scssaccossenseeee 363 Escaloped ... Sobigwen coseaons 
POR aecss de ccccenssstke ses SQUASH. é Fat for stuffing 
Raspberry... Mies. S ROaSbewaiiicsstesereas 
Strawberry... esd yeep ean b eset Roast, English 

Shrub, raspberry O pha pies ees teers 

“SLAW. TO TOAST ee ee Vis 4 
Cream......... dee nagasasocaua'rs TO: SLCATL,,.cacecasaoteecn ber vad 27 
Cream dressing for With oyster stuffing.....285 
PATNI COLG Cs sejseccacteocsess 289 | With whipped cream...165 | TURNIPS. 

SNAPS. TEW Bakedic sc Sevrtise, cassecessens 345 
GAP OT co ccstucconscesseose 101 PALER KAAS Li ssceveorseccrpesestte B64! DICCA es .cscereesecestscuseceeass 345 
Ginger, hotel..........-.... 101 BLOWS ccedeessces wocewcsseeuss 197 SteCAMed........ececeeeseverees 345 
IDES Tol ePIC eee REE a Te OREN SLOWS ciorokcs sronseaieSeetecrtes 366 | VEAL. 

On rainy days............... 99 | Steak pudding ............... 363 Bt eee Pie Ges Meissecccsve 206 
When moist SUCCOLTASH <i ccccessess-cieenss'e O40) |co MMIOBL, Sacasscnenededaces-uevesdes 
BESIRIDC oitecs svessoisconcs eee With: POLK: «2. s.0550005<oene 343 RouAt loin of 
at ewtakes BPD Utes oy echo In winter......... Ba semntuers SAB AL SUCW siscessane stores 

Sopa. Suetitovkeep...ci ees aes 194| With oysters 
HIT Osa tccreancvocatssas sions oores 33 | SWEETBREAD, VEGETABLES......0..0.006 
NRE Oertcs o ces eatccdecsnse cs 33 WATE Aes siecec ress ckeeks 208 Ad Sugar tO..........00e000 821 
IBCOT ie tency eas Gcee cscs csiecseces 144 FTICASSCCG :.....ccnctecsesesas 208 Time to: COOK? ...5.s-ccencee O21 

UE Aoicieiiessisnceicvene 3046-307 | Ste Wed ecco lheks cies 208 | Odor while cooking......321 
ASPATAZUS......seeeeeeeeeeee SLOW es HITIC Cis aserccssasccesp ures acces 208 | VENISON. 

OA cases steve vas neos ee venenvess 311 IROSSTEG se Secsteteec ens 208 Hams, smoked ..........-«. 169 
Bean, Saturday............. 312 | Syrup, Lemon...............6. 144 Roast haunch.............. 171 
Bean, meatless............. 312 | TABLE. VINEGAR, 

Bean, GUITULGsccoeseasecese 03 312 COOk?S TIMES. iis cueencens 347 Ce ne 
BCC csacr steer scoes'seaceens 310-311 Gi weights........ ..0846 | Cheap ...... Eeaege 
Beef, with okra........... 311 Of measures........ Seah 346 Clover... wogpetreeeeress 209 
Bread, ice fore csc .002.2 319 | TARTS. MONE Sooceceee RR oe) 
Gare pe cr 312 PN DICESe cake ocacsansseveocsenee 223 Spiced... Airside pene 
‘Celery, Cream............... 313 ATIMON Gossett ccseceesaesdense 993, | WAFFLES (......00sseessrerseeesre 
i 6 Cocoa-nut 224 COTE eee Shae 364 fe 
SOLS 22a cc at veroccasme sees SOE QUICK ee, cru tena Seance tone dsate 440. is 
ERAS ace tbescdscuscoh Ap csapentiee 140| Raised........ RES cok 44 > 
GCA aos betess ons So ncdacacanasenes 144 RICE ssc Feeee ooevancnceeecscees 45°" 
TVOTMOM seen oa sation ee 144 | Wafers, SWEEL.......02-c0..cee.e0 45 
Pot, sack fOr seccten 140 | WATERMELON. 
Toad in the hole............. 199 | TO S€TVE........eeeeee a0 159 
TOAST CANMEA Airctenctses coos eks lee ¥ 
BVCURLAStssc.-sscesesorecosoeet 85 | Welsh Rarebit...............+ 365 
316 BU LLCLOG. eco crecceesevesieveses 34. | WOODCOCK h.0. bites sl OF 
eet. evith milk......... 315 M@nnNONILelsielcsccssesescss ss 34 Broiled ......... Siar 
MOV SCOT eckcstastisessnwecescet ons 315 EX@ellemtvnscecescesuserces 85 Ly tere BOM Mra RN Reece n 173 
Poached eggs with........317 TONGUE. Yankee dried beef .......365 
MER OMA UTC tes csydeissecesseos 315 Peele fir sicretdescesuecese esses JOG NIDAST a ee pace teceeeet saene 54 
Pea, green..........,. ee a 316 |. Spiced beef ...............66. 198 4- Dry..... +000 

OLALOwscctcscaseceeee eats sae 316 | TOMATOES. Farmers’... +06 é 
SAU CESMOT sve asc sensisasee' 307 Hop ee < 
SWISS. <socpacvessereses pireuau its 316 Potato without hops. aces 
‘Thickening for............- 3u6 Potato .. a SoA Be 

OWMAAUO Men a eetcecesssstsneses. 316 Yeast... Serna y| me 

“Tomato, meatless......... 317 j 344| Yeast without yeast. Seeees 58 

“Turkey DONE. 0... eeeeee ese SIT BICC iota cise osadesivensessenchs 344 | Yorkshire pudding ......... 197 

| Vegetable --- -.2.........0.318 | StOCWed....csce.resceesserees Zest, LEMON... .0....secceeseveeed OO 
‘ : eal... COE Povccreoces 318 Toe “"* *@eecccee ececcecosccce 345 ) 
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IAICCEDENTIS iis sicessecacess 
ANTS TOW KT aioe uscesseers 
Apples, to keep... Rio 
APPle€-COLEL........cseeseeseeees 1 
Arts of the toilet............. 484 
Asthma, to relieve.......... 500 
IBAREESS 1s Succoectetensarscaes 460-5 
BAN GALI E ecco secccsescsoans 461 
Bathe ede cesecces os ced sccsns 462 
ClOGHINE eiceiscs cee ont ore 461 
HOO ALOL ep heecsdeaneececcss 461 
GOGOaIE TOT Gries. scc.. ees 462 
Intelligent care of...... 461 
Nursing sore mouth.....435 
Prenatal Ute eo. 5 isessseee 460 
Regular meals ............. 461 
Rest needed.............0008 461 
DICED OLE ac tisetesoneeses 
Water for... 
BAO DEAT oecesse soos ci eon eee. 485 
Bad smells......... 
PAPAL O cee vscas css assensesess 
MSE ATUPY pastcceks cvectisesstee seed 4 
Dress, to enhance ........ 488 
Food necessary for....... 484 
TO PLeSeIrve........eseceere 484 
Beans for winter............. 408 
Bed-bugs, to kill..378,380,389 
PS CO GUNG ive sceecci<ncssaee ace: ae 374 
BCC eTOOML ere ecer cunts seasesczsans Sve} 
BSB cover sae clacoresiainevuecnsrooe 421 
Conmtedigtn ae ae) 421 
ND ie E80 UR Ga nla pam iters 437 
How to cut up ............. 432 
HOW tO;COM icc heacss sce 436 |- 
‘To carve sirloin............ 430 
Spiced corned. ....4 05 .-... 433 
BEEFSTRAKS... ope ey. BE 
Packed for winter Ph ensiat 434 
BBE MME HAs. scsestec sesessneeesees 483 
RGWiliesesse Nabdsetesteteussutes 478 
BITES 
Made GOSSiieaiiakaieencet see 498 
Serpents.......... -.....0602..498 
Blankets, to wash............ 447 
Bleeding, to stop ............ 500 
Books, to preserve........... 387 
Boots, to rnake durable...519 
BoSOM-bOAaTA ...seseeseessesees 417 
Brass-kettle, to clean....... 406 
Breaking dishes.............. 403 
Broken DONES...........+-02+6-492 
_ Brooms, to keep.............. 391 
IBUIBNG ci rsceceres dic secuebes 499-501 
BY QUKAITCS E75. es aenlaceccns 492 
SYA CLO Sie oe chaste suests sc tioest 492 
Burning houses............... 493 
BORER ie meecrscnescrerey one aeaatn 438 
PAV ETTICIA Mec awed sweccsnegcee ts 519 
To keep fresh... ...32.01:..0. 439 
WA DDALC ie ec idoeooccoeesccoteen 459 
Cake-pan, new kind Sante 417 
CALICO... 2000443 
ic Buff, to remove color. ..445 
Chemistry of food....... 512-17 
Canary birds........ avalos saah o 527 
WARPHTS soe Sasasades coosees 
CHER BU Gii ces asceererecu: 
Grease-spots on 
To clean well............... 37 





How to lay............ 
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Sees RENAE AR 372, 386 
Carpet Rags. svccctsscesces 384 
Carvings ccc iereseses 430-431 
CAtATrasrcccueevaateseesas 508-504 
CEMENT Hi ecieock ee, 886-387 
DAMON Selec sees 521 
HOMCDINGatatecsese ces 384, 406 
For knife handles........ 406 
For rubber or leather...521 
Hot-water proof,,......... 521 
AVC THEDIED O} Cope de ay Celene Ls 520 
Chamois skin, to wash....386 
Charcodl eA ees 407 
Chickens, to select......... 424 
Chilblains, cure for.........493 
Children; 1OSbs.. e.ccceveee sees 384 
CHIMNEY. 
Oni fire cg ee ale 519 
Leaks about Pace es ween 508 
CISTERIN Saree cetcccscsciueceoath 523 
CONTENTS OL iiscecc cece tes 522; 
Chair DOTTOMNS: aise scsccceeet 386 
Chokain'e hoo0isk eitec essences 492 
Chroman, to clean RRA Ee 384 
CROSBETS five ecceate cls conse cke 390 
For ped TOO cahoss vos ausees 3738 
CMR RS re! es cee essere 406 
CLOTH RS 7 Sincae busses 440 
LOW: CONOR gs deeckeersanaeses 441 
How. to Told 2 Ais eccuse 442 
EROWSCO MTOM sets ecto cena. 442 
How to sprinkle........... 442 
Howto: starches... cc.iseke 442 
HLOW to Wash 3.02.5 ccccccees 440 
Coal... seeeme4ho 
Coal ashes for ‘walks... AE nd 384 
Cochineal, coloring.........522 
Cockroaches, to kill. Betateed 384 
Codfish, to select............. 426 
Coffee Syrup ce .sss.cS teehee 408 
COlOPING Base iiovaeccavcates 520-6 
CODDS hei ceissh eeeaeccecss ten 499-501 
To break up..........467, 502 
Coffee, to keep........ cece 428 
Coffee-pot, to clean ......... 408 
COMMOLECTS We. seisewe Mh keeseess 373 
Complexion, to improve.489 
Wiel fOr eel cateesees 489 
Constipation ie csc.2.stecccos: 505 
Coral to WHAKe Lo satssenccecss 384 
CorneStarchirsieccoc cesar. 405 
Corpulency, to cure........ 485 
Cough mixture............... 503 
Cough, tO CULE. .ic...cc6.e8ce0 501 
Cranbernieswec wise ooL 
Croup} cure fOr? ccs.-ccsssss- 504 
CELLARS civasectsceseerecsteccsten 375 
DININS TOOM:.\.2cecsccsessuees 392 
Dinners, formal............... 892 
TIN NER ccescsducas cnesednecetets 393 
Etiquette of............ 893-395. 
Host and hostess........... 394 


Hospitality, vulgar, etc.395 
Invitations, 394 
Individual manners....394 


Order of courses...........394 
Discolor from bruise....... 500. 
Dishes, to wash...........6.. 397 
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Dish-cloths............ 2-397, 409 
Dip ntweriaea wy on eee 506) 
Doors, to make tight.......387 
Drais eee rote 379" 
Dress, tO s1TOMs ood esse ee 442: 
Dressing for cuts, ete...... 500. 
Drinking at meals........... 467 
DYYiN S COL sie ecsces hoses cee 409» 
DrOWNIN Gi; secsscacsaes setacnes 496, 
Ducks, to select............... 424 
Dust-pan, NCW.:.c....deccecss 416. 
DY SPCDS1Oivseosescvegcnts aceesenen 470» 

WR Seesck Ieee wll pereeme sees ae uae 487 . 
Foreign body in........... 493: 
Eels, to Select.......0.:+e000e426 
Embroideries, to iron...... 443. 
Enameled ware............+. 402: 
Hrastve! uid esc. csccccsseosss 445, 
Ermine, to clean............. 518. 
Erysipelas, cure for......... 501 
EXTRACTs, how to make..412' 
AlCOhO! fOr...eccesceeeeeees 413 
ETULL JUICEBEL Sec occsueens 413. 
TsCWMMON Ne scecetorstesuerecaree 412 
Orange ces eesanectveremeeed 413. 
ON A OR eras. eves sa ee 413: 
TROSGs vccessesuscembosk daseceteee: 413. 
Vanilla........ ing Neanieeiet 412: 
Eyes, to preserve............. 488- 
MOINS NGL C UN a saaeccees 493: 
Felony CUre fori cy cccccccteete 504 
Filter, ont Need ae teetinceenees 386: 
Fire kindler.. cpa "065 
Fire, to start... Bea as "386, 401 
Finish for rooM.e..ccseseese 387 
TSH SAR ae chess casaoeen Race ae 425> 
BESTA S Often auasccece. 425 
HOW S€TVeG...........00cc08 431 
FLANNELS, how washed..452! 
In warm water ............ 448 
In! Cold: Water wesc ccs 443; 
In boiling water........... 449» 
Fleas, to drive off..... ...... 384. 
Biloraliadeccieu ae ee 509-11 - 
FRAMES. isscsureecscvecedecestes 387° 
Hites off gilts psc aes 384. 
RUSTIC cli cteeeereanes peticl 385 
To retouch’ gilt .s3......, 387° 
Freckles, to remove......... 488+ 
Frozen limbs 
Fuel, to buy.... 
PU TMA COs Bue Ur ee a 
FURNITURE ova terk eeeecces O 
Buckeye polish for....... 520# 
Dust. Spots ON.......c0s-0es5 Ses 
Hastlakes Aeeitveleaceseeen 370" 
HIS ORE ise cusescoe oo 
FLOW tO DU Yiecicsvcouscveneens 371 
Modern yet eycaescnes 370° 
Polish cau eee: 378, 385. 
Shellac varnish for....... 520» 
TOSCIORN eae eae 378% 
White spots, blisters.....52 
GASEB Abe ceed erossti eats 423° 
To keep a long time. 138408 
Geese, to Select.........s..00e 424 


How to manage 
Roomlon ii cos nae 
Glass stopper, to remove.40@ 
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